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Art. 1. — Noike of the Ramayanarn of Bodhayanahy by 
the late J, Ellis, Esq. of Madras, 

There are in Sanscrit many Poems on the acts of 
Rama, called Raiuayanam ; ‘the principal of which are 
the llainayanam of Vahnikili ; an abbreviation of this, 
called the Adhyatma Ramavanam, said to have been related 
by Iswarah himself to Iswari ^ and the Rainayauarn of 
ilodhayanuh, of wljich the following translation constitutes 
the chief part that now exists : 

After the Rishi Vahnikili had finished the Ramaya- 
nam, Im paid great att(uition to the polishii»^ and perfect- 
ing of it, and never ate until his Disciples had repeated the 
whole to him, that he might observe whether any alteration 
was required. His work consists of as many thousand 
Stanzas, as there are letters in the Gayatri,the most Holy Text 
of the VT'dam. One day he visited the residence of another 
Rishi, named Bodhayanah, who courteously solicited him 
to take food ; lit* refused to do so, alledging that he had 
not that day heard the Ramayanum read, and that he conhl 
not forego his established usage. To obviate his ohjectiou 
Bodlayu|iah ofl'ered to repeat the Ramayanani ; he had 
sixty thousand Disciples, whom he directed to recite the 
work he luid composed, each reading one Stanza, so that 
it consisted 5f#§ixty thousand Stanzas, and was, therefore, 

A* 



2 Tldmayanam of Bodhayanah^ [Srpt* 

tliree-fifllis larger than Valmikih’s. Valmikih declined 
taking food; lie assjrti^d ihjjt the Poem he had heard was 
tilled with falsehoods, u Inch Bodliayanah denied, and re* 
criminated on Valmikih. To end the controversy, tlie 
foriiier Poet proposed, that they should each tlirovr their 
poems itito the Ganges, and the one that swam, be consi{!er- 
ed as true ; the oiu? that saiik, as false. The trial was made ; 
trie whole of Valinikih’b floated on the streaui, and with 
the exception of a few scattered leaves, the whole of Bo- 
dhuyanah^s sank. Of tliose that floated, some few were 
washed to the slioie, and some >vere carried auaiy by tlic 
curreiit; the former constitute all that reuuiins of the 
Poem, 

BksiOf.s tlio translation that follows, I have never 
seen more tlian four uneonnectcd Suuiza^ ; but the ian- 
giKigc of these is a> elegant, atid the sentiments they clotisc 
&io heautifnl, that the envy of Valmikih, wdiich, as the 
above tradition indicates, le<I to the destruction of the Poem, 
is not at all surprising ; judging of the rontains, the whole 
must have formed one oi the finest Poems that ever ( xisirii. 
The Tamil poet Camben, wdio tratislated the Ramayainuu 
into Tamil, and |)rofesses to follow Valmikih, is said to inive 
taken much from Bodhayanali, wimsePoem nuisthave, there- 
fore, existed in Iii5 time ; about a thousand years ago. Many 
of the Stanzas that remain of the latter, are found lite rally 
translated in the former, but 1 believe not the jairt of which 
the following is a V(‘rsion. 

1 will insert two out of the four Stanzas, which I 
luive seen of Bodhayanali, with a literal translation ; (he 
first is the reply of Hauuinan to the insulting intenogations 
of Kavanah ; ami the second tiie dying exclamation of the 
latter, after lie w-as mortally woimdul [)y Rama. 

While Ramah was encamped on the ^Jountain, Malya- 
wan, hedispatched many of his monkey allies in searcit ofSita. 
Hauuinan alone was sueeessful ; he louml his way to Lanka, 
and to the beautiful Garden wherein the Queen ^was con- 
fined, and had not lier scru()ulous delicacy prevented it, 
would have carried her offr By the way, Sju is reyre- 
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»riUeil as the perfection of female nature ; lier constancy, 
her beauty, her delicacy, her wit, and her knowledge are 
pre-eminent; and Valinikih piifs into Tier incnith the finej-fc 
effusions of sentiment and of love. The Greeks had but a 
contemptil)Ie idea of women, and throngliont the Iliad 
tl»ere are none, even respectable, except the tender Andro- 
mache. Hanuinaii afterwards slays the Keepers, and 
destroys the Garden of Ravanah, who sends against him, 
successively five of his generals, whom he kills ; seven ol 
tlie sons of his inlnistpr.c, whom lie kills ; his son Jam- 
bamalih, whom he kills; his son Acbah, whom he kilN : 
at length the eldest son of Ravanah appears, stuns Hanu- 
man, witii an enchanted arrow, and carries him round into 
the presence of Ravanah : in this place fallows the first; 
Stanza of Bodhayanah : 

^651THi 55T feigi -if | 

iirs)® (I 

Ravanah. OIk)! Monkey! who art tkoa ? 

FXamjman. I, thou wrrtch ! am iic who slew thy son iiihaUIs; 

I am the Mes.sen<;,cr of Ihe Lord of the univct.se ^w l»o bears the /Aor; 
rodandam and wd>o killed the Giant Khara. To the resistle.ss stioko 
of in}’ Maoe-iike Arm, what is thy Mountain with its three summit.? ! 
w Jiat the j;rcat Meruli itsvlf? Even thou Havaiuih, and Miliion.s like 
thee, would be in mij ha7id but as a poor insect." 

The strength of language, in whicli the bold reply of 
Haiiuman is clothed, the iiitrepid defiance it breathes, and 
the ciittitjg sarcasm it conveys, ure inimitable in any tongue 
but the Sanscrit. 

The sccoml Stanza contains the Speech of Ravanah 
Kiien on the point ol Death : 

S4. H3i: fsiajfn: || 

C\ 

• * Ex of rxtreme contempt for whifh th#r«» is uothin;:; equivaloiit 
in Eiiglisb, and tiioe docenl. 

• ' A 2 
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I 

f^f^i I? 11 

“ T spmnjr from the rare of Brahma, and had tor ruy eldest brother 
<he Lord (d‘ Liches JTwvmf/i ; for my younjeer the Knmbhakai- 

jiah ; my son is the Conqueror of Indrah, I myself possessed ten 
beads and not less than twenty arms ; like theDaiiyah J could convey 
myself wliither 1 pleased ; I was pre-eminently victorious in the Chariot 
and on Horse back ; and my impregnable dwcllinj^ was in the midst of 
the Ocean. Alas ! all is lost, and by the ruthless ordinances of divtnte 
destiny, my strength is become weakness V* 

Tiik plaintive quenilousness in the last line of the ori- 
ginal is most admirable, wliea contrasted with tlie prond 
re-capitulation of his power in the former part of the 
Stanza, and conveys forcibly to the heart the idea of dy- 
ing weakness. 

7V> render intelligible the following extract, it will be 
necessary to introduce it by a short Preface, in which I 
shall follow (almost the words of) Bodhayanah, not Val- 
inikih, in whose aecoimf, though generally differing only 
ill particulars, and agreeing in substance, tiie whole is 
omirteiL Ravauah having by siratageni stolen Sita from 
Rainaii, and his brother Lakshiuanuh, couveyctl her througli 
the air to Lanka. As he bore her in bis arms, the efful- 
gence of her beauty, heightened hy timidity and apprehen- 
sion, so inflamed Iris passions, that notwithstanding the 
promise he had made to his sister Surpauakha (by whom he 
was instigated to the rape) to refrain from all attempts on 
her person, imiil he had obtained her own consent, he 
descended in a thick wood in the midst of the Island to 
satisfy his desires. A wood whose horrors had never been 
j)enetrated by man, Giant or Demon : 

still was the wood, and not a murmur heard, 

Save when the lonely raven croaked fwfood. 

And hum of distant been employed in toil. 

Or insects sporting in the deathlike shade. 

Hollow and low the mystic silence broke, 

Hur£ he took on himself (for he was as yet invisible 
to Sita) the most beautiful form that ever clothed a liuman 
ioui, a form that might have allured Rati froiu .^he arma.of 
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Mantnadanal), or Racllm from the embraces of Krishnah ; 
a form in which was united manly dignity and strength, 
with feminine grace and elegance — 

“ Sweet flowed liis words, as from the waxen cel! 

The luie'ious Store ; his look as soft as those, • 

The meek eyed Dove casts on his tender mate, 

^ViJiJe on the cheek burnt fierce the fire of love.*” 

But he could not succeed : the golden* arrow from 
the hand of the Lord of the Soul (Atmeswarah, Liwe) 
glowed in her breast ; she knew the sacred bonds that 
indissolubly united her to Rauiah, and the Queen of Con- 
stancy (Viswasavati) refused even to periiiii, the Lord of 
Lanka (Lankeswarah) to speak of love. At length, vexed 
and enraged, llavauah proceeded to violence— 

Spoiler, pause 1 

Feebly behind a fluttTiog: voice cxclaiiucd ; 

If nature own thet* fora Son, () pause ! 

Think on the drendiul ruin thou will make, 

And ill the bosom of a trembling maid. 

Fear to implant a never dying (horn ! — 

Quick turned the King, his blood cnebafed by wrath. 

And sternly cast iiis anger -gleaming eyes 
To whence the sudden voice proceeding seemed ; 

Hoary and while a revTend Sire appeared, 

Coarse in an Ankdt^'st homely vesture clad ; 

A Stalf of cane his tune bent limbs sustained, 

And hoie the burthen of an age of yeais 
Spread o’er his breast, pure as (iie cotton down, 

Beiow the cincture, fell in curls distinct 
The aged honours of bis ample heard, 

Wliiie few and scanty, scattered o’er his head, 

Fulsied and shaking thro' extreme dec ly, 

I'louiished the silver blossoms of the Grave. 

Serene his connrnanee, his demeanor mild ; 

Gn him angelic Charity had stamped 
Her truest Image, and kind nature seemed 
Him to have nourished witli her sweetest milk; 

>J(> stern morosity, nor cynic frown. 

The chauic-tcrs Loo oft impressed on age, 


* The usual epidi^^t of the Arrow<i of the Indian Cupid is 
Fodliaxiinali prrhaps uses the vroid ** (i(»hJen’' U> expta.>» the pine couaubial 
piiSfhuM whicli inspired the bteast of Mtn. 

t Here* follows a dosr.ripiion of the vesture end pjuaphernaUa of a. 
^^^^nyasi in wliich manner the <d»l man was difs-eii ; this 1 have omitted m 
irreievunt and inrompatibie with our ideas of poetiy *' tlie staff of cane’" tK a 
sUff of bosrie by laciuse peaiUnts, arm ad ‘with a thr«» piou^ed fork ; 

its uain* is Kului . 
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Jarr'd nilfi the Godlike harmony that iPhone, 
Fir.qsic.’^i in smiles, expressive on his fare, 

Ycl his hill evf^ their yg)*ithftji hrc retained, 

J^nd ^lov^ed i!jteMse with ardour; mihih brii^hf. 
Their piercing' <!flances .seemed to seaich the soul; 
In gentle accents, musical and mild, 

as the drops that dowui the golden rase 
Fcliueid llowed, vrhat time the .son of 
Bore from the l,oid of tire's protecting Cdie 
The Sacred, life su.staiuing Amrifa, 

Bcgardle.ss of the Monarch's in tol look. 

The Sage thus spoke. O thou, whoe’er thou art,. 
Let gentle mercy pour liei soothing balm, 

Thro’ all thy veins, and rai.se the pfosirato maid 
Who tremhlcs at thy feet! let ihy great mind 
To .spot thy liigli renown, thy godlike fame, 

For ads heroic an<l for warlike gests. 

If high renown ami goodly fame's thy hoast. 

By stains of infamy and base repf»rf. 

With generous pride, imlignanily disdain. 

•As glares the midnight Wolf, ihui from tire fuld, 
Greedy of blood, a gentle l.arn!^ has borne, 

And lo the covert of some lontly gle:i, 

IJis vainly bleating fleecy jrrev conxeved, 

\\ hers the keen Shepherd break.s on Ids retreat. 
And fioin his rufiiclcss fangs the victim saves; 

So lool^ed (lie Monarch — not the fiery glance 
Of that fell Serpent, w liuse erivenonr’d eyes 
But by beholding curdles all t!»c blood. 

And in the bloated veins the liealthful tide 
Of life congeals, more dreadful c\er shot, 
IJrcaihlcss he strngglcd long ; the .scon lilng lieat 
Of rage p'arclied up Ids throat, and liim ioibadc 
Tlic vent of worths and faculty of spcc»‘li ; 
Kindled at length, the .smothered hic l>ht/j’d oiif, 
And })oui'ed in wraiiifnl tonvntsoir the Siie : 
Flniniilc and meek, serenely calm he ,>tot>d, 

Mor heeded not the frowui. tlr*: trcnifding lips, 

'^I'fre tluratcning accents of the stern cy’d King. 
J?ash man, and ill advi.sed, the tyrant said, 
llai’st thou upon niy private ftxn.steps pry, 

.And .strive by breath of empty words to ciiangc^ 
The strong dt terniincd purpose of my .^onl ? 
lit* gone, inlrusivt^ w fetch, lest 1 bnget 


* Giirtidab : his riKither Vitiidn. and Kadru, both wives f)f Kaeya- 

pn, one of die nine rrHjapatili or !^^lrja?clls, liy llo* stratag(Mus of thti 
Jiider, VinHta h«d hei’i'rnc her .siavr and was coni in an dad to pctcorr Ui« 
Aiuiit'un for herst^h' mul the whole family of .'^erpenU. Vinatu. '•rn- 

ployed her son (-aindaa to pro. ure it, who took it bv foir# from the 

krepii g of Aj.Miih. the (*od of ftre, and oeliv'ce t it to Jin irlt liid»ah 

howevt'V lecoveifd it liefore ihe coid l tirie it. lott a, l>w droua 

< lUTii die Side of the CaliX. .nnd f»*i; o;i DaihLi tiiat vra.* 

placed nr^riei it; this tli« .^erpputs eiiger»> in,ks(i up, ami «\rtL suite their 
tungusB h«in\ double. • • 
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*^TJ)y sacred tribe, Ibe silver of tliy b«irs, 

And slieullic my sword impurpJed in thy blood : 

By all tljc names of Heavc^ij no chajrm of speech 
i^hail caink my wrath, no soothing pray'i aaSiiUji# 

Ivay kindled anger, nor iny pity move, 

If rashly daring yet tliou ling’iest heie !'* 

J<oiv to the I arth, the virtuous Muni bent. 

As yields tiic jvassive reed before the storm 
When raging Tempests swell by adverse w'indi, 

And sweep impetuous thro' the racking sky, 

A ct still opp<;seH, still its ground maintains, 

And strailer lifis ils head from every blast ; 

ISo did the Sire the Monarch's rage avoid, 

Slnui every Jtu.st, Tore ev'rv blast recline, 

liut still fuisook not Siia to her fate, 

ife, solved from lawless power lo save the Queen. 

“ < > Lord of ‘\}cn ! attend an old man’s speech ! 

(JVrstiasive thu:> he fosmed the iniUl lexponse), 

“ N'or^pUiU the warning voice, and sacred truths. 

Of sage experience., though y celestial might 
Or stiCJigth Demonran-j every sinew liiia. 

And steel with mote than dnioital force thy nerves, 

A ei slill to ) \vis<lom’.s voice, puissant power, 

^>ii<^uld bend a (liaiikful and attentive ear. 

All then attend ! if e’er thy bo.^otn glowed 
At talt* of others deeds, and names renowned, 

Baised envy in tlieo lo excel their acts ! 

If ever virtue in fscraphic notes, 

To tlifc her syren captivating Song 
Of Glory, deathless and immoital, sang : 

Ah then attend! let not the sudden blasts 
IB' passion, or (lie breath of base desire 
The goodly fabric of an age o'erturn ; 

Nor honor's structure, raised with toil and care, 
iTiglorious pleasure's soft and idle hand, 

'To instant ruin and destruction hurl ! 

Fine is the veil that parts from lust impure 
The noble holy feeiiugs of the heart; 

From those base passions that dclile the breast, 

'f he just idlei^tioos that enlarge the soul, 

And give liis chief best energy to man. 

Not, with cojitentmii, rude and brutal force. 

Love, virtuous, hea\erily such as man may own, 

Nor blush to cherish fervent io his breast, 

Both teach his chosen votary to woo ; 

But by th(^ breath of eloquence lo raise 

* T^avan-'di would perceive he was a Hrahnian by bis sacrificial cord 
and other circmiisUiuces. 

t t DtVjabaliim^ Diune cower; 4s'/raf>fi!atn, T>euioniHl power ; 
ahdba'iun. Humati power : ixtul 4 iny an tbilnm, the powrr of \Vi''.duiu. Tlic^ 
foinj a hce chmax in lb* origmui, iu wbicb Orrytf nbulam bolds tbe pric* 
place. 

• t Liindba Tab, 
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And mild persuasive speech, within the bosom 
tender maiil adored, a (lame congenial, 

Ardent and pur^, as thiit^h s own avows, 

Chaste, us the purest Neraph's song, and mild 
As orisona^of meek -eyed picl}', 

Silver and sweet the voice of love resounds. 

It 0 ugh, hoarse, and turbulent; as the madden’d Sea, 
By tempest vexed, and force of adverse winds. 

Insults the passive sands, and IhreaCning roars, 
Tremendous drca^dful o’er the frighten’d beach, 

His bold demands, l>esirc still rudely urges : 

From Heaven the one proceeds, confessed a God ; 

An emanation from the great Supreme, 

Who rules the perfect whole ; from blackest Hell 
And Stygian* caves, fiendlike and foul, Desire, 

Wiib all the Demons in his train ascends. 

Lo\f;, f holy Love ! the great prirnocval cause 
Of all celestial universal power! 
n’was he, who first the jarring atoms charm’d 
And sooth’d them into rest : he spoke, and lo ! 

The lUiiiost regions of disordered! ('haos 
Be eclioed, and the soothing strain obeyed ; 

Discoi d and horror listen’d to his voice ; 

The uproar ceased ; peace spread her dovelike wings ; 
And all the wai ting elements were join’d, 

]n bands of uui.sou and sweet concord : 

His fragrant breatli breath’d thro’ the steriU waste. 
And every rock with animation teemed : 

Luxurious and green the sands burst forth 


• Narakah, 

t Abstract philosophical di«quisitions do not assimilate with lh<» sphit 
of Knglish pot'U> . 1 have therelur« merely paraphrased ilodhayaiiah in tliias 

place. He h»ses himself in those maxes of metaphysical minutue, wherein 
the Indians delight so much to wander. After explaining the dillerence 
between the 1’ri (iiinah (three qualities) essentially, the same as in the lihagavat 
though circumsiaiitiHliy very dilferent, he sa\s ; licfoie the spirit which 
pi nii(t,i\ely moved on the waters felt an inclination to exert his creative ener- 
gies by calling the uni verse into existence, he possessed only the Satw a Guuam, 
e ynire u\um\^«iSiioned virtue ) ; previously to the commencement of tliis inclina- 
ti m the Kaja (liinain ( i'assionj accedetl lo the former, and the conjmictioa 
produced Snkhyain ; the fervor of the SaldiyHin increased by decrees, 

until at length the sacred fire burned so stiongly in the divine inind—tiiat 
the smoke and funic arising llierefroin produced the Tama Guman. ( Deprav tu 
to Evil k and then the universe vi'us created. The Tama Gnnam 
prevailjng at the period of (he first cieation all the b|fin'gs pioduced wei© 
mpremely wicked ; hence the existence of the Demons (Asurah; and the 
oiiviin oi Kvil. Hut the violent iu.sl of produciiun, excited by the Tama 
Gnimiii subsiding in the divine mind, as the Satwa and Uaja Gunanm 
Kraduaily regained their influence, the hakhyam was restored to its fidl 
power, and nil beings produced at the second perioil of creature^ continued 
virtuous, until the influence of the Tama Guuam again pie vaiiingi corrupted 
and reduced them to iheir present state. 

it In the original the troubled waters,’' the expression, by the after 
description, meams the same, that the Greeks understood by • 
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With herbage ; and the barren waters swarmed 
With living; myriads and with countless forms ; 
Between his palms he moulded this fair orb, 

A nd f^ave to nature all her ?*#(5fauty. ail 
Iler varied graces, all her nameless charms : 
Lovely from his creative hand she rose, 

111 smiles and Tirgin modesty adorned ; 
bJo lowering’ frown deformed her placid brow, 

But every feature beam'd with harmony, 

And all her looks w^ere looks of innocence : 

Array'd in native majesty she walked, 

!Noi needed ornamental help fiom art : 

J ong had she reigned o’er the thrice happy world, 
In this first state of innocence and joy, 

And ev’ry age had been an age of truth. 

But fell desire, the foe professed of love, 

Of order bland, of peace and harmony 
The \irgin violaled and defil’d — 

Fain by instruction, Kavanto persuade, 

In allegoric strains, the Muni strove 
To render wisdom pleasant to his ear ; 

The flame of virtue in his breast illume 
And pour the balm of pity o’er his heart : 

Intent, or to prolong her fate, or save 
The child of soriow from the hand of force : 

And such the power of eloquence divine 

That, to his deep fraught words, the furious King 

Gave due attention and observance calm.'^ 


The complaisance of Ravanah is not, however, of 
long continuance ; the Muni uses a variety ot arguments 
to prevail on him to desist, but to no purpose, and at 
length the fire of his wrath is so strongly excited, that 
forgetful of his cast and afiparent age and imbecility — 

More raged the King, and raising high 

The trembling spear, with all his force of nerve 
Burled the unhallowed weapon at his heart ; 

As from the scaly monster of the flood, 

Though thrown with force gigantic, bounds inert 
The pond’rous fragment; from the Muni’s breast 
So glanced the missile Steel ; and wond’rous now 
A sudden change o’er all his form took place. 

II is Hermit’s vestment shone with plates of gold. 

And clasped his manly breast ; his time worn brow 
Nodded with clustering plumes; the staff of cane 
Which erst could scarcely prop his tottering frame. 

Beamed in the Sunbeams now a threat’ning brand ; 

O’er his broad shoulders rose his ample shield, 

%i\d at his side the sable buffaioe roared ; 

Baised to the sky his mighty form appeared. 

And at the terrors of his lightning eyes, 

The^ky touched mountains sank beneath the vales: 

Conies«^d he shone, the potent King of Hell. 

B 
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When on the Koyal Beast’s prescriptive haunts 
The roamingr tygcr falls, and sadden sees 
Aroused to vengeance all his force prepared, 

AghUvSt he stands^ then sMbling every nerve 
Bushes to meet the foe, and dares the fight, 

Thus Ravan— 

The personage concealed under the form and garb of 
a recluse penitent, as above indicated, was Yamali, tlie- 
King of Death and Hell — he has the guard of the Sou- 
thern Region of the world committed to him, whence he 
issues on every occasion that requires his appearance, 
mounted on a black ImfFaloe ; but as he reigns also, over 
the infernal Realms, his presence there is frequently ne- 
cessai^y to prevent the disturbance and confusion that con- 
tinually break out among his unruly subjects. He lias 
uiufer him an Army of Demons called Kingcarab, whom 
during his absence in the worlds below he sends over the 
Southern Regions of the world to bring liim immediate 
information of any occurrence that demands his interfer- 
ence. Some of these passing over the wood in which 
Ravanah had alighted with Sita, (Lanka is situated in the 
South), saw the danger which threatened the Queen, and, 
as their swiftness is equal to that of the forked lightning 
gave instant intimation of it to Yanuili, The God, who 
was apprehensive of the result of a contest with Desa- 
grivah, (The tenheaded) took on himself the form be fore 
described — the result is known. 

The Combat between the King of Lanka and the 
King of Hell was tremendous ; after relating the eliango 
in the appearance of Ravanah, who was obliged to resume 
Ills proper gigantic shape in terms still more terrific than 
those descriptive of Yainuh. The Poet proceeds : 

Rude their encounter, terrible and fierce; « 

Fierce as the shock, when thro’ the middle air 
Rushing impetuous, ariverse Demons meet, 

And while continual thunders shake the Earth, 

While Storms on Storms slow roiling thro’ the Sky 
And threatening ruin, terrify the world, 

Fnwrapt in clouds and murky darkness, Imrl 
The forked lightening— blows quick following blows 
Resounded thro’ the troubled air, and w oke ^ 

The echoes of the wood to wildest uproar. t* 
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The Battle raged without intermission for seven days : 
the Earth could not contain the combatants, and (by the magic 
power of Ravanah and the divine power of Yamah), the con- 
flict was continued in the air: Ravanah being mounted in 
his flyitig car, wdiich moved by enchantment, and Yamah 
on his bufFaloe. At length, Ravanah, who on setting out 
on the expedition to seize Sita, had armed himself at all 
points, lest he should be obliged to fight with Ramah or his 
brother, took the Arrow called Pasupatam, presented to 
him by Sivah, the force of which no power divine, de- 
moniac, or human could resist, and threw it at Yamah, 

The God fell headlong to the earth — 

On soundinf? pinions through the yielding air, 

A\'hen flies the ^terror of the Serpent Tribes, 

From the dark womb of some sulphureous cloud 
Sudden the rapid lightning darts ; the stroke 
Witli force inevitable, to the earth- 
Headlong precipitates the soaring bird ; 

Mangled and scorched thus Yamah wounded fell. 

As, in Malaya's sandal scented groves, 

When from the Hunter's hand the barbed steel 
The tusked monster gores, and writhed with pain, 

He plows enraged the blood iinpurpled ground, 

And by the roar of horrid anguish wakes 
The echoes of the rocks, thus death's great King, 

Infuriate raged, and with so loud a voice 
Denounced quick vengeance on the Tyrant’s head, 

Thai, shrinking from their spheres, the planets fled. 

And struck with dread, the monsters of the waves 
Plunged to the lowest regions of tlie deep — 

Where ends Varunah’s Feign and fHell begins. 

And now' he lifts on high the JEbori mace. 

Whose mortal stroke none living can resist; 

Which melts the marrow in the aching bones, 

And in the livid veins congeals the tide 
Of healthful life ; which from the jewelled throne, 

The powerful Monarch levels low in dust. 

Or hurls the shredxiothed beggar to the grave. 

• The Garndah whu^h is said to feed on Serpents ; not the bird which is 
80 common in most pti ts ot India, and whicli we call the Jiraminee Kite, 
blit a monster of the species which is said really to exist in tiie hills, tho* 
probably seldom met wiih but in fable. 

t The extravagance of tlie latter part of this passage will be pardoned 
for the sake of the former ; it is carried much further in the original, the sud- 
den disapitearinii; of the stars terrifies the Gods who rush throu^ih the Eortalf 
ot Heav< n to discover the cause, and the plunging of the fish into the Roots 
of the Ocean causes 80 great a commotion in the world of waters that all the 
Ships sailing thereon at the time are swallowed up. 

• t ('aladnidam, the black Club, it is the cause of viedent death, as the 
tsars of Mritya llcwi is of a natural Death. » 

• B 2 , 
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Then ha^ the T.ord of Lanka felt its force, 

And J’araah's prowess ne’er been known to song; • 
Then had the d§rk decnws of fate, inscribed 
On living Adamant, by him who gave 
Specific form of all that here exists, 

J3cen contravened, and gifted Kavan died 
By hands immortal ; then had Brahma’s power 
IJis Holy promise, and his destined will, 

Alike been ridiculed by Gods and \Ten : 

^’he Swan-borne God arose: swift as the dart 
That springing from the insiduous Woodman\s Bow 
Pierces the Tyger's side^ he reached the isle. 

Where stood the power, men tremble to behold, 
Glancing red lightning from his angry eyes ; 

Grasp’d by each hand the fatal mace was raised, 
High o’er his head, and for the deadly blow 
Bach muscle of his Giant form was s rained: 
Expectant of his fate, not fearing, sat 
The Car-borne King, disdaining coward flight, 

If flight from rapid l)eath could ought avail ; 

•Thus when from high the Falcon stoops to seize 
His Jong beaked prey, the fearless bird reclines 
JSupine upon the bosom of the air, 

Watching the impending stroke, and 'gainst the foe^ 
Protends his Jong-bill like a highland lance.* 

When now confessed the Lord of nature shone, 

His triple countenance darting beams of light 
As if three suns had lis’n I’illumc the world :f 
The Lord of Serpents reined his ranao awhile. 

And said : O Heavenly Soul : Priuioeval God, 

If from the Glories of empyrean Heaven, 

IMIe, by thy mandates, thou <lescend’st to bless. 

When on the head of yon devoted wretch 
I've hurled the vengeance of an injured God, 

'I’is mine alone to worship and obey : 

Dissuasive Brahma thus, O King of Death, 

Why 'gainst my ofl'spring,J whom the world revere 
Burns thus thy wrath ? withhold thy mortal hand 
!Nor render vain, the ordinance of ifate, 

Which erst to suppliant Favan’s vows I gave 
By cruel penance, self-inflicted pain, 

And tortures moved, which but to hear would freeze 
The vital blood of man, thus I ordained — 

Thy fated life shall from demoniac might 
And power divine, be safe ; by human strength, 

If e’er thou falTst in combat, shalt thou fatl. 

T hen O desist ! on me and on roy fame, 

If at the gifted Lord of Lanka aimed, 


• Lit, a Lance borne by the Inhabitants of the Hills, this is the principal 
weapon of that description of people to this day. 1 suppose the bird here 
meant is the crane, its name in Sanscrit is Long-beak. 

t Another extravaganza : Brahma has^three faces. 

I Rti^anah was a Brahmaaah by father's side. • 
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Thy Ebon weapon lights. He ceased, and Death, 
r.emembr;‘nce of )»is fall by mortal hand 
Still rankling in his breast, |jpyieldiri| stood ; 

His dreadful eye flashed anpr on the King, 

And hif^h in air again bv raised bis mace 
Then Brahma mildly thus 

Brahma by a variety of arguments, at length prevails 
an Yamah to spare Ravauuh, to which however the God 
very reluctantly consents ; when his auger is allayed, he 
l-eniernbers the cause of dispute, Sita, whom he insists oil 
restoring to Ramali ; this Ravanah obstinately op[>oses and 
again prepares for Combat, ratlicr than permit it : tlie 
pacific interference, therefore of Brahma is iiearly ren" 
dcred .vain; he at length, how-ever, again reconciles the 
contending parties by uttering this denuneiatiou against 
Ravanah :* 

If eVr unmindful of a female’s tears, 

Against her purity thou darst to raise 

The uiihal low’d hand of force, the fire of Heav’n, 

Swift darling from the vengeful clouds, shall fall 
On thy devoted head, and on the rock, 

As by the ungovernable tempest driven, 

The bark is to ten thousands atoms crushed, 

Shall strew in fragments round thy fractured form,— 

This satisfies Yamah, who returns to the infernal re- 
gions: Bruhmah usceiuls to Heaven and Ravanah is left, 
under the restriction of the malediction against him, to 
carry off Sita. He descends and awakes Sita from the 
magic slumber into which* he had thrown her at thcx:oni- 
menceinent of the Combat — 

-He raised her fr mtlie caftU 
And sooth’d her fears: still unassured she fixed 
On vacancy, the gaze of wild insanity, 

And from the King, within whose arms she lay, 

She turned with horror her averted face. 

Like diamonds cased in yellowf ivory shone 
Her radiant eyes, and her’s the glowing! blush 
• 

• The whole of the P'altle of Death with Ifavanah bears a resemblance 
to the conflict of Satan with Death at the elates of Heil, and the interference 
of Hrahuia to that of Sin: so much indeed that had Itodhayanah written in 
the Yavana Dialect (Greek) he would hu?o been considered us the i^roto- 
type of Milton. 

t The complexion of Sita was yellow or golden, the word Swarnam 
occurs so oflera in this Stanza tliat it was with difltcnlty r avoid «<} that re- 
petition so disagreeable in English Poetry, but so beautiful in alliterative 
vprsilication. ^ 

X Lajja the redness of shame, ^ 
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That on the bosom of the maiden burns, 

Arising naked from the cleansing wave, 

Whose unrobed form intrusive eyes have spied, 

While oe'r hei^ golden rfeck and heaving breast 
In wild confusion spread her raven* hair: 

Those breasts on winch the formless God of Love, 

Absorbed in sweetest extasy performs. 

Delightful penance — , 

Ravanah conveys Sita to the City of Lanka, and de- 
livers her to the care of his Niece Trijala ; here the ac» 
tion ends, and here ends also the fragment of Bodliayanah; 

The interference of Yaniah, and subsequent circum- 
stances, were not in Valmikih, who attributes the curse, 
said by Bodhayanah to be pronounced by Brahma to 
another person, and a former period ; Ravanah he says 
by the power he possessed of conveying himself whither 
be pleased (Kamacharo, see the second of the Stanzas from 
Bodhayanah in the original) entered Heaven^ and seeing 
Rembha, the most beautiful of the celestial Nymphs fell 
violently in love with her ; but as she was attached fo 
Nala Kuverah, the son of his brother Kiiverah, (the God 
of Wealth) she refused to listen to him, and he there- 
fore violated her. Here it is remarkable that Ramblia 
uses almost the same dissuasive arguments, as the disguised 
Yamah in the foregoing translation. When her lover 
Nala Knverafa was informed of what had happened he 
cursed Ravanah in the words which Bodhayanah attributes 
to Yamah. Thus, the same circumstance, tlioiigh different- 
ly told by the two Poets, is made the Palladium of the 
chastity of Sita; notwithstanding which, she insists on 
passing through the fiery ordeal after the Conquest of 
Lanka to convince Ramah of her purity. 

Appendix to the Tramlation from Bodhayanah^ 

I cannot forbear repeating the note, marked f, 
in page 8, in order to compare it with the following 
passages from Sanchoniathon and Aristophanes, which 
have just met my eye. The Philosophy of Bodhayanah 
may be considered as the Epicurean System of Indra, it 

• 

^ ' * Lit, the colour of tbe black bee: • ' 
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differs both from the Vedanta and Siddhanta or Theological 
and Rational Systems in many^^respects, and appears to 
be that which first spread from India, into Egypt, Asia 
proper, and Greece, which produced at an early period, 
the Theogony, and latterly the Poem of Lucretius. I 
shall give the Greek of Aristophanes to enable a more 
correct comparison being made. 

Bodhayaanh, 

Beforb the spirit, which prirnoevally moved on the 
troubled waters felt an inclination to exert his creative 
energies by calling the universe into existence, he possess- 
ed only tlie Satwa Giinarn, (the quality of unimpassioned 
Virtue) ; previously to the conuiienceinent of this incli- 
nation the Raja Gnnam, (the quality of Passion) acceded to 
the former, and the conjunction produced Sakhyam (Love ) ; 
the fervor of tlie Sakhyam increased by degrees, until at 
length the sacred fire burned so strongly in the divine 
mind, that the smoke and fume arising therefrom pro- 
duced the Tama Gunam, (the quality of Depravity) and the 
universe was created. Hence the origin of evil at the 
first period of creation^ the Tama Gunam subsiding. Love 
again prevailed, lienee the origin of good at the second 
period of creation. 

Sanchoniathon. 

The principal of the universe was a dark and 
windy air, or a wind formed of dark air, and a turbulent 
evening Chaos ; when this Wind fell in Love with its own 
principles, and a mixture was niiide, that mixture was 
called Desire or Cupid ; from whence came all the seed 
of this building and the generation of the universe. 

• 

Aristophanes, 

yjv. xa; Tr^o/rov, oc^os lulus' 

r>} 5 , VS’ aS* ^pc^y/os oiv, ’E§6 Qhs S’ Iv dird^osi aoKrtoiS 
XtxVgt Tr^ojTi^ov vvri\sfj^iov tq fAs\(Kvovle^or <v6v* 

E^ a ^e§i7^Xo/X£vais‘ efXas'ev’^E^o/s' a TToQmoSj 

Srt\Sc(/v vuf%]^^%qvyoiy %qv(Jdhy diKws atvfpta/xeff* Jtvai? • 
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16 Ramhyanam of Bodhayanah^ 

G^vlos Se X(xit Trleqoivri fjiiyeU vvxtcj^ xila Td^la^ov 
'E^eotIcuctcv ytvos- ri^inqov^ yeas v^u'lov av^iyyev (pa/f* 

TI^oIb^ov S' wK'Tjv ygvw a&avacTftiVj TTglv E^^us" (Ti^vs/xi^fiv iltxvlxm 

In these three passages the leading thoughts are the 
same ; they alike indicate the existence of a primoeval 
Chaos, and tlie production of the universe from it by 
: besides the Chaos, Bodhayanah and Sanchoniathon, 
nidnion only an actuating principle; but Aristophanes has 
beside^, three distinct beings, Night, Hell, and Tartarus, 
respecting whose hiuctions he is very indistinct. But 
bow clear, how simple, how beautiful is the exposition of 
the Indian in comparison MMth the unintelligible mysticism 
of .the Phoenician, or the extravagant rant of the Grecian. 
Gv)d, says he, existed a pure and placid Spirit, involved in 
bimself, and acted on hy no extraneous objects : this I under- 
sUnd to be indicated by the Satwa Gunam ; besides hiin- 
selfilicre was nothing but abroad expanse of troubled 
waters ; the Cliaos or i)erbaps the ^vpvs reeprapos ot the Greeks 
on this the Spirit of God movedy the Earth w'as without 
form and voi \ and darkness was on the face of the deep ; 
and ilje S])irit of God moved upon the face of the waters,^^ 
at length it was his divine will to assume to himself feeling 
and passion, hy the conjunction of which with Virtue, was 
produced Love or affection, which, hy the social principles 
ot its nature, cannot exist alone, and by the energies of 
winch, therefore, the world was created : evil from the ex- 
cess of the social principles ; good from its being restrain- 
ed within proper bounds. The whole of this is clear ; the 
deductions logical; and the reasoning, if not founded ou 
intimate knowledge of divine, is at least compatible with 
buman nature. Sanchonialbon, bearing but not under- 
standing, the foregoing or some similar pc.ssage of Indian 
Philosophy, says the spirit of God was a dark and windy 
air, which preposterously fails in love with its own prin- 
eij)Ies, and makes a mixture, but of what does not appear, 
except it he of itself ; and the Chaos, (for nothing else 
c'xists of which to make one) ; by this mixture Cupid, 
or Lov\ is produced# Love then is botU cause and 
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effect, actuating the dark wind in the first instance 
and then originating from tiiyfft verj actuation. The 
last sentences in which by a jumble of Metaphors, 
the building of the universe is said to spring from the 
seed of Love, is a suitable Climax to the whole. The 
Greek is not so absurd, he is indeed much more rea- 
sonable and connected ; but black pinioned Night laying 
an egg in the bosom of Hell, from which Love with 
golden wings is hatched, gives one the idea of a black 
Hen hatching a little, callow, yellow winged Chicken, 
and by no means suits the sublimity of the subject, nor the 
magnificence of the corresponding thoughts ; he makes 
Chaos, also, tlio’ for what reason I know not, take an 
active part in tlie creation, and like Sanchoniathon involves 
the wfiole in a mist of obscurity. The last part of the 
last verse is almost in the very words of Bodhayanah, 
oLTtQLvros, He (Love) moulded in his hands, 
and gave a form to the ball of the Eartb,^^ only that the 
Greek sets before the mind the image of an Apothecary 
mixing drugs in a mortar. 

Ox the whole it is evident that the conceptions in the 
three |)assages are the same : that the first is conspicuous 
for the propriety of its deductions, and the clearness of 
its expressions : that the second and third are obscured by 
that veil of mystery in which ignorance always delights 
to envelope herself ; that the former, from the terms iu 
which it is conveyed, degenerates almost to nonsense and 
that the latter is disgraced, by low and trivial conceits. 
The inference is that the Indian is the source whence the 
others have proceeded, but that by the imperfection of the 
channels by which the Philosophy of India reached Greece 
and Asia, it has degenerated from its original perfection, 
and shines dimly through the mystery and quaintness of 
Sanchoniathon and Aristophanes. 

I ne\;er saw the passage from Sanchoniathon in the 
original, and am not prepared to contend for his authen- 
ticity, tho’ I should be very much inclined to do so were it 
necessary. Aa*istophanes I admit is only a comic writer, 
and, therefore, neft a Criterion of Helleniau Philosophy^ but 
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it should be remembered that he lived in the time of Hero- 
dotus, Socrates and Plato 5 when the former had displayed 
to his Countrymen the tenets of the Egyptians and Assy-» 
nians, the second explained, and the latter written commen- 
taries on them : his Philosophy therefore is an epitome of 
the prevalent opinions of the times: — that he indeed 
held the mirror up to nature,’' and shewed the times 
their form and pressure,” is plain from the story told by 
Somebody of Plato’s sending his works to a Foreign Prince, 
to inform him of the manners of Athens ; and his comedy 
of the birds, whence the foregoing extract, it should be re- 
membered was written on a more dignified occasion than most 
oHiis works, to persuade his Countrymen to fortify Dece- 
lenm against the inroads of the Peloponesians into Attica. 


Art. II.-— Review, The Political History of India, from 
1784 to 1823 . — By Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm, G. C. B. K. L. S. F. 11. S. 

It will scarcely be denied, that whatever mny have 
been the apathy, with which, in England, Indian affairs 
were wont to be regarded, they are now attracting a 
somewhat greater degree of attention ; and as the period 
approaches, when the question of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter is to be decided, we may certainly expect 
to find this attention more and more pervading every class 
of our countrymen at home. These affairs are not, how- 
ever, regarded in the light, even at this day, in which we 
could desire to see them considered ; and an idle notion 
of littleness attaches to them among many in England, 
originating, we are persuaded, from the little weight and 
influence from either talents, character, or situation, 
wdiich those, who legislate for us and ours at the India 
House, are well known to possess. When, however, the 
paltry squabbling and puerile efforts at legislation^ by wdiich 
the far greater number of our popular speakers of the 
Court of Proprietors are distinguished, give place to the 
acute and experienced labours of Malcoi-m, we both 
rise in our own estimation, and feel assured that we shall 
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be elevated in that of our Countrymen over the Empire. 
It is, therefore^ witii particular pleasure, that we turn to the 
distinguished autlior before us, and hail lus app^?arance again 
in the field of Indian Politics. We could have wished^ 
that he had come before us, less encumbered than he is, 
by the reprint of former works and documents, which as 
it appears to us have rather been introduced by the book- 
seller, than the author himself. Voluminous therefore as 
is the work of Malcolniy its examination will not detain us 
long, as we mean more particularly to confine ourselves 
to what is new and popular, than to what is older, and will 
be less generally perused. The present work boasts not 
of the elegant and romantic colouring, which his subject 
enabled him to throw into his Central India as the dry 
details of Judicial, Revenue and Police Establishments oc- 
cupy the place ot the lives, and adventures of the Chiefs of 
Rajapootana. It is distinguished, however, by the same 
kindliness of feeling, which %ve think particularly distin- 
guishes all this author’s w^orks. A brave and renowned com- 
batant ill the field of war, Siii John Majlcolm appears in 
that of letters with more of the siiaviter in modo^ than we find 
in almost any political polemic of the day, particularly 
where India, and her Government are concerned. Unlike 
Mill, Malcolm is not trammelled by pre-conceived theore- 
tical notions, to which he compels circumstances, however 
obstinate, to bend ; and we accompany him, satisfied that 
he is seeking the good of the people of whose interests he 
treats, not the mere establishment of a dogma he has laid 
down with oracular pomposity. Able as is the work of 
Mill, who is so often dignified by his jiarty with the name 
of the Historian of India,’’ for no other reason, that we 
can see than because he has written three ponderous vo- 
lumes on her afijflrs, he is the last, to whom we should re- 
fer as authority on points of history or fact ; and between 
bis opinion and that of Malcolm^ as to wliat is the system 
of Government, best suited to our Indian Empire, we should 
find no difficulty in making our election. 

• The petigd, which elapsed from the days of Clive, to 
the close of the Administration of the Marquess of* Has- 
• c 2 
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TiNO$, although it occupied but seventy years, witnessed 
events and changes^ which in other States, centuries would 
have been requirea to accomplish. The progress ot the 
East India Company was, indeed, slow while a commercial 
intercourse with the Natives of India was all they sought: 
but when the first step was taken, in the politics of the 
Mogul Cabinet, every day beheld a march toward ulti- 
mate power and dominion more wonderful and rapid than 
another. The steps by which this power was attained, 
the measures adopted by the English to guard against the 
ambition of the French at the birth of our Empire 
in the East — and the wars and contests in which the 
Company were engaged with Native Princes before they 
acquired their present proud ascendancy, are rapidly 
sketched out by Malcolm in the work before us. He 
dwells upon the main and leading facts alone, which consti- 
tute the British Annals in the East, ami within a very little 
compass of letter-press brings much before us in a luminous 
and instructive manner. The character of Lord Clive, a 
Governor General, who has been exposed to the most virulent 
attacks from many quarters, and wliose administration of 
India has been grossly vilified, is drawn with a masterly pen ; 
and it is perhaps in this particular department of liis 
work, that Malcolm displays the greatest vigour and taste : 

“ The character of Lord Clive is associated with the rise of oar 
power in India, and in that view merits much of our attention. Whe- 
ther we consider his military or political career; the knowledge he dis- 
played of the natives of India, their institutions, and government ; his 
efforts to introduce order and principle into what was shapeless and 
without system ; the promptness and courage with which he quelled a 
mutinous and insubordinate spirit in the military and civil officers of 
government ; his use of victory ; the efforts he made and recommended 
to consolidate the strength, and to improve the administration of our 
empire in the East ; we are equally astonished at the extraordinary 
extent of his powers of mind. Nevertheless, no man was ever more 
violently assailed and calumniated by his contemporaries. When 
events, over which he had no control, disappointed those hopes, 
which his successes had raised, his opponents took advantage of the 
change in the public mind to reproach him with results, which were 
chiefly to be attributed to their own factions and mismknagement* 
The prejudices excited f>y their efforts have been continued by orators 
and authors, who, treating Indian subjects without reference to those 
local circumstances and considerations, which peculiarly embarrass 
them, have pleased and satisfied general and uninfariLed men, by re- 
ducing <«he most complex points of policy to an easy abstract qoestiono 
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The necessity, under which those who exercise power in India act, the 
comparative danj^ers they have to encounter or avoid, the means they 
have of executing one plan, or the w£gr>t of means for another, the feel- 
ings and character of princes, and of nations, which they may flatter or 
oflend are to such persons matters of little consequence, llieir con- 
clusions are drawn from simpler sources, and they reject as prejudiced 
and polluted, that minute information and local experience, which, if 
admitted, might destroy their favourite theories, or cast a doubt upon 
the validity of those fixed rules and principles, by which they consider 
that the wisdom of every measure ought to be tried and decided. 

“With these persons thescene of Indian warfareand policy isde- 
gradedto a low level, and the actors reduced to insignificance, when 
compared with those who appear upon the stage in the western hemis- 
phere. Nothing in India, if we refer to such authorities, is upon a 
great scale, except the errors and crimes of British rulers, to the actions 
of all of whom they apply a standard framed for a wholly difleient stale 
of society and government. According to such self-constituted judges, 
the claim of Lord Clive to the admiration of posterity is very equivo- 
cal. But his fame w ill rise, the more the particulars of his eventful 
life are made known. These will prove that his qualities as a sta’tes- 
man almost surpassed those he displayed as a military commander/' 

On the subject of Neutral Policy/’ Sir John has 
some shrewd and sensible remarks, which however in for- 
mer days, would have been regarded as maintaining con- 
quest and extension of dominion equally unwise and un- 
just. Tlie celebrated Act of Parliament, which with little 
foresight or wisdom, proclaimed, that to pursue schemes 
of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and the 
policy of Great Britain,” was in the opinion of Malcolm 
calculated in its letter, to tie up our Government, in the 
exercise of the most essential of the means, for retarding, 
if we could not arrest, the growth of our greatness i and 
the history of India, since this Act was passed by the Le- 
gislature, has amply sliewn, how widely and how inevitably 
both its spirit and letter have been departed from. Such is 
the nature of our power and position in this country, that 
until we reach at least the impassable barriers which na- 
ture herself has erected, we cannot stop, if at times we 
may be able to pause, in our career of conquest ^ and 
even these barriers, as in the case of the late war with 
Ava, we shall find ourselves compelled to overleap, that 
what we already possess within them may be preserved the 
q^ore effecljually, from the dangers, that are beyond the Moun- 
tains of Ai’tBcan, or tlte gigantic Himalayas themselves* 
• . % 
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In speaking of this highly extolled act, so often quoted 
as a reproach to the East India Company, the same author 
has the following ob'servations ; 

It forbade the seasonable use of that power and influence which 
we possessed, to check combination or to counteract, while yet imma- 
ture, the plans of ambition ; and prescribed to a state situated among; 
despotic princes, who recognised no objects but conquest and power, 
a course of policy they could not appreciate, nor even understand, 
riiese princes were, consequently, liable from their ignorance and their 
presumption to mistake our motives of action, to deem moderation and 
forbearance fear and weakness, and under that delusion to venture on 
a course of action which precipitated their ruin, and rendered our 
cautious and unwise policy productive of those very ends, which it had 
been framed to avoid/' 

But the period is past, when it remains a question 
whether England should extend her doiiunions in India. 
She is now her acknowledged Lord ; and although it 
may be both amusing and instructive to know the steps by 
which she has risen to this power, and gratifying to see, that 
necessity rather than reckless ambition led her on to it, 
the actual condition of our Empire at this moment is the 
great subject that demands our attention. To this subject it 
is more particularly called as the period is drawing near, when 
the most extensive changes in our policy will be proposed 
and maintained, if not ultimately received and acted upon. 
Advocates will not be wanting for extending the liberal 
system of Civil Government, now in such vogue in Eng- 
land, toiler Colonies in the East; and attempts null un- 
questionably be made, to enrol the listless and inactive 
Hindoo, the turbulent and discontented Mahometan under 
the banner of Political Freedom, that they may advance 
wuth others in the ^ march of intellect,^ 

The subject is of the dee|)est importance; and our 
Readers will hear with us, if we enter at some length, un- 
der the guidance of so able a conductor as Malcolm, into 
questions that must previously be decided, before the 
system, under which British India has risen to her present 
prosperity is subverted, tliat the theories and dogmas of a 
sect which has grown np in the Western world may witness 
their proudest triumph, when the homage and worship of 
the East are paid to them. In following (vir author 
through his remarks and suggestions, we shah note where* 
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in \ye agree with, or dissent from his opinion, premising 
that we shall seldom be found op|)psing the views of Malcolm, 
in regard to the best mode of administering the affairs of 
our Indian Empire, and fwoviding for the prosperity and hap* 
piness of its varied tribes. 

Arrived at that pinnacle of power in the East, from 
which even Malcolm himself prophecies the decline of our 
dominion, we have been driven to it by circumstances^ 
which the most moderated ambition and wisest policy 
could not perhaps have prevented. The consummation of 
our efforts, which may only be said to be now acheived, 
opens the door of danger in all its dreaded and anticipated 
wideness; and it is now our duty to turn from being 
driven by events to add province after province to our vast 
dominions, to direct these events and their consequences into 
sucha channel as shall render them the means of our perma- 
nence, not the seeds of our destruction. The conquest of 
India has been easy as well as rapid ; its preservation un- 
der a power, situated at the distance of fourteen thousand 
miles, so far inferior in extent and population, and differ- 
ing so widely' in laws, manners, and customs, is a far 
more arduous task. It is well observed by Malcolm, 
that this 

Must be effected by that deep and penetrating; wisdom 
which, lookinjr far to its objects, will oftener meet reproach than 
praiJ^e, and the very cxeellence of which will consist in the gra- 
dual and almost unseen operation of its measures. It must not only 
take into consideration the actual state of the English public servant/ 
and residents in India, and that of the native population, but, jud<'-insr 
frou^ experience of the past, the general laws of our nature, the habits 
prejudices and institutions of the rulers, as well as the ruled, it must 
calculate the various changes to which these communities are likely to 
be exposed, in order that care may be taken to avert those evils and 
misfortunes, which the too sadden occurrence of such chauires would 
inevitably occasion.'^ ® 

In the outset of his remarks on this important branch 
of his subject, Malcolm lays down'a few general maxims, of 
which #we shall afterwards find him making a very copious 
use. He admits freely that the evils aiul inconveniences, 
to which the present system is liable, are many and obvious ; 
a*ul he g#e^, so far as to argue, that if we had now to 
constitute aff Administration for British India, Hhe man 
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would justly be deemed mad, who W'ould propose this 
system. We would stroiii^ly recommend to our Indian 
Reformers the following sound and sensible observations 
on this subject; they ought to be erected into a beacon 
in every attempt at innovation, and change in our Indian 
Government, and if they are lost sight of in the day 
of practice, as in that of theory they are certainly over- 
looked, the greatest danger to our dominion may be ap- 
prehended : 

‘‘ The merits of every species of government are comparative, 
and it can be no ground for rejecting any form or substance of rule, 
that it is incompatible with received ideas ; tliat it is contrary to gene* 
ral opinion, or even inconsistent with common maxims of rule : all 
these arc good grounds for not establishing a particular government, 
butUiey are not conclusive for destroying one that is established. If 
we had to constituc an administration for British India, as it now 
exists, the man would justly he deemed insane, who should propose the 
present system. But the case is widely altered when we recollect, that 
it has grown with our empire; that the managing partners of a body 
of merchants have gradually risen from the details of a factory (o the 
charge of kingdoms : that their departments, in every branch of go- 
vernment, have kept pace with their enlarged functions ; and that the 
result of the whole has been success and prosperity,^' 

In a note at this part of liis work, Malcolm adverts 
to a distiuctioii generally overlooked in speaking and aiv 
guing on the subject of the Company's rights and pri- 
vileges, We speak of ^ the expiration of ike Charter^ in 
1833 ; but according to our author the Charter is perpetual ; 
and it is only certain territorial and commercial privileges, 
granted or continued to this Chartered Company in 1813, 
that then expire. We could wish, that Malcolm had been 
a little more full in pointing out the importance of this 
distinction, in reference to any arrangements, that may be 
suggested, when the question of the Company's commer- 
cial and territorial privileges is open for discussion. When 
this was last the case, it is well known, that the grounds 
for depriving them of these privileges were shifted froin 
the position, which they had occupied thirty years before, 
tyranny and coiTUj)tion on the part of the Company's 
servants ceased to he urged ; and objections, militating, 
many of them against other parts of our free constitution, 
were br 9 ught forward, as particularly conclN^sive against 
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the existing system of Indian Administration. The very 
admissions^ however, which thQue whc^ urged these ob- 
jections were obliged to make, proved, that the charge 
made against the Court of Directors as incompetent to 
their enlarged duties, could not be maintained to the extent 
contended for 5 for it was allowed on all Imnds, that un- 
der their Government a most marked amelioration in the 
state of India was discernible* No one wdll deny, that there 
is still ample room for improvement in this part of the state- 
machinery, but improvement of existing systems is not the 
order of the day. Our liberal reformers rush at once to 
the work of demolition ; and before they try their experi- 
ments, demand a clear field, perfectly reckless of the dan- 
ger and misery, which the failure of their projects may 
entail on the Government, and People of India. 

Our author appears to regret the changes, to which 
the Act of Parliament, 1784, curtailing the power of one 
branch of the India Legislature of the Court of Proprietoi-s 
has given rise ; but certainly a more useless piece of legis- 
lative Machinery cannot be well imagined ; nor do \ve recog- 
nize any necessity whatever for such an appendage, save 
and except for the sole purpose of clmsing the Court of 
Directors from among their body* The opening of the 
trade has introduced a change in the former mode, in 
wdiich this power was executed, wdiich does not appear to 
meet with Malcolm's approbation : 

“ The directors used to recommend to the proprietors a candi^te 
on a vacancy, that occurred in tlie direction ; this recommendation, 
supported it was by their individual and collective eftorts, usually 
succeeded ; and the new director came in with a strong feeling of gra- 
titude towards the body, of which he was a member, and with a dis- 
position to maintain that principle of unity, by which he had profited. 
For several years past the case has been very different ; and candidates, 
who are supported by some members of the direction, are frequently 
opposed by others* They consequently enter upon their duties with 
party feelings, which must have a tendency to break that union, which 
was the strength of this body. 

“Th^ese changes in England have extended their effect to India. 
The nature of those ties, which formerly subsisted between the Compa- 
ny and their servants abroad, is greatly altered ; and the latter no 
longer look conclusively to the court of directors.^' 

• Wk are^less surprized at finding Malcolm combating 
the tyell knowh policy of Ministers, iiv regard ta filling 
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the high Offices of Governor General, and governors of 
Presidencies with jnen, unconnected with either the Civil 
or Mihtaiy Services of the Company. That there may 
arise cases, when an exception ought to be made to this 
rule, we readily admit, but we regard it as one salutary in its 
principle, and only to be departed from in strong and 
urgent cases. We cannot therefore, avoid being of opinion, 
that our author places too little weight on the objection, 
that servants raised on the spot to these high offices, would 
be too apt to be biased by their near connexion with their 
fellow-candidates in the service. Our readers, however, 
will judge for themselves how far Malcolm meets and an- 
swers the objections, which appear to us good in ninety- 
tune cases out of a hundred : 

Thru E might lie some ground for this objection, if it was probable 
that men of ordinary pretensions would be raised to such stations ; but 
as we can never expect, considering the adv? ritagcs, under which they 
labour, that any persons are likely to be brought forward by the au- 
thorities at home, till they have outstripped others in the race abroad, 
it may be asked, what friendships or connexions are such men likely 
to have iu India? Certainly none but with the inblcst and best of their 
fellow-servants. They most, no doubt, be personally acquainted with 
the abilities and deficiencies of those placed under tlieir orders, and 
this cannot but give them uncalculablc advantages in the performance 
of their public duties. Standing distinguished amongst their compeers, 
they must be anxious to justify, by theii conduct, the honour which 
their selection has conferred on the service to ^vhich tiny belong. Thus 
every motive arising out of the Indian connexions and acquaintances 
of men of superior character will tend to public benefit. Let their 
condition be contrasted with that of a person, who has no previous 
knowledge of the scene on w hich he is to act, and no personal ac- 
q^intance or connexion whatever with any of those placed under bis 
authority. Such a man, if he has attained any eminence, is likely to 
belong to a political party, and to have parliamentary interests ; from 
such tics^ independent of family claims, and of those of personal 
friendship, he must be exposed to solicitations in favour of many 
persons in India. If it is admitted that examples have been found of 
men, who had public virtue sufficient to resist llic influence of all such 
ties and claims, still, even this rare individual, asa stranger to India, 
must, for a period, be dependent upon others for all information re- 
garding the character and qualifications of the men to whom his choice 
is limited, and upon the judicious selection of whom i\>r the various 
duties they have to perform the success of his adrninistvation will 
chiefly depend.'' 

In the following remarks as to the necessity of splen- 
did talents, high character, energy, and firmness of 
mind, ^to meet any exigency that can arise, meeting 
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together io a GoTeriior General of India, we most fully 
concur : 

^'The power exercised by British rulers in India has non© of that 
prejudice in its favour, which often supports hereditary monarchies 
and national governments, even at a period of decline. It can obtain 
respect only by the intrinsic qualities of the person by whom it is 
exercised : great talents and active virtue will always obtain the 
suifrage of both the European and Native* subjects of our Indian em« 
pire, and in all human probability preserve it in peace, or, at all 
events, overcome danger ; but moderate , abilities, even though com- 
bined with information will be found unequal to the great task in any 
times ; and if the government of India ever passes into weak or in- 
adequate hands, the high station will fall into disrepute, and all the 
dangers that flow from the contempt of a governing authority will be 
generated. The only safe view that Great Britain can take of her 
empire in India is, to consider it (as it really ia) always in a state of 
danger, and to nominate persons to rule it competent from their know- 
ledge of its interests, and from superior energy of character, to meet 
every emergency that can arise ; for it appears quite impossible ever to 
introduce any system of government into our possessions in lhat coun- 
try, which will render them secure, except under the management of 
able and firm rulers. If a succession of men of great talents and 
virtues cannot be found, or if the operation of any influence or 
party feelings and principles prevents their being chosen, uc must 
reconcile ourselves to the serious hazard of the early decline, if not 
the loss, of the great power we have founded in the east/’ 

In alluding to the powers necessary to be vested in 
the Governor General, Malcolm dwells more particularly 
on that of banishing Englishmen from the shores of India, 
when he is of opinion, that the measure is necessary for 
the peace or safety of our dominions. Our author is well 
aware of the offensive light, in which such a power must 
appear to those, who only bring English feelings to the 
subject ; but if his assertion be well grounded, as we 
maintain, and have more than once shewn that it is, the 
question is easily set at rest — “'We cannot’* says this 
acute and sensible writer, “ assimilate the rules and princi- 
ples of British Government, with those, which are essential 
to the maintainance of our sovereignty, as foreign con- 
querors over the vast population of the continent of In- 
dia/’ — Ijt may be true, that we might attempt to substitute 
at once the free institutions of Britain for tly>se, which how- 
ever much the opposite in our opinion, have yet ruled the 
Hipdoo, linger the sanctipns of many centuries ; but where 
is the man, *who would advise the adoption of ^ such a 
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measure ? And if we are to await the time, when gradual 
measures, that oj^ft^r no 4mpi*oper jiriolence to established 
forms and prejudices, shall have enabled a few thousand 
foreigners, to alter the Laws of eighty millions of men, there 
is really no question between us, or Malcolm^ who thinks 
with us, and those who are always calling out for in- 
troducing the free institutions of England into our Eastern 
Empire, If it is said, that under the present system we 
cast a heavy responsibility on those, to whom almost ab- 
solute power is entrusted — and we deny not that we do — 
let it be remembered, as we have shewn in another place, 
that the publicity consequent on the necessity of recording 
every act, however unimportant, in order to be transmitted 
td England, affords one of the most effectual checks, un- 
der which a Governor General can act ; we are therefore 
really at a loss to see, what great additional advantage would 
be gained, were the publicity to be on the spot. On this 
important subject, however, we must allow Malcolm 
himself to speak: 

There is an acknowledged necessity for those persons, who fill the 
highest ofiices in India being Tested with a power, which is ofi'ensive to 
the feelings of an Englishman, and hardly iii unison with any part of 
the character of our free constitution. But we cannot assimilate the 
roles and principles of British government with those, which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our sovereignty, as foreign conquerors over 
the vast population of the continent of India. We may, and do cast a 
heavy responsibility on those to whom almost absolute power is intrust- 
ed ; but the checks which are placed on those in authority in England 
are incompatible with the condition of a ruler in India. Under such 
circumstances, we can contemplate no improvement of more conse- 
quence, than one calculated to form men capable of fulfilling duties of a 
nature so peculiarly delicate and important, both as they respect tho 

{ )eace and happiness of our Indian subjects, and the rights and privi- 
eges of the European community in our eastern dominions ; but before 
any plan is suggested for the promotion of this purpose, it will be 
useful to see how far the object impeded, or advanced by the existing 
system.*' ^ 

In noticing a fact, which must strike every one, that 
the present political condition of India is not calculated, 
like that which existed thirty years ago, to call into action 
great and distinguished local talents, Malcolm affords an 
argument against his own opinion, that the high offices 
of the state should be filled indiscriminately ^fit^m those* in, 
as well^as out of,^tke service of the Company* He,accu* 
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ses .Ministers of pursuing the policy of keeping out the 
former, from motives in whicl^iobjectj of patronage and 
party interest mix with those of duty to the country. — Ser- 
vice performed in other parts of the Globe must be re- 
warded with the fat things of India ; but after all that our 
author has advanced in support of the better founded 
claims of their own servants, we remain unshaken in our 
opinion, that where men of distinguished talent and cha- 
racter, unconnected with the Service, can be found, they 
are to be preferred as Governor-Generals. Malcolm lays 
little stress on the argument, that such men, though un- 
acquainted with local affairs, may command the talent and 
knowledge, that are to be found in India ; and seems 
afraid, that exactly where such aid is most required, if is 
least likely to be sought ; arguing, that as selecting and 
employing others is one of the first qualities of a superior 
mind, incompetence takes alarm at talent, and is more 
likely to reject than employ it. On these grounds, there- 
fore, Malcolm would open wider the path of ambition to 
the Servants of tbe Company, both in India and in Eng- 
land — and it is readily granted, that looking to the cases 
of Adam, Munro, and Elphinstone, our priori objec- 
tions are opposed strongly by the result of the experiment, 
so far as it has gone. 

In the constitution of the Board of Controul, Mal» 
colm finds not a little to blame. He would not have the 
President and leading members, first to be selected as they 
are under the present system, from men little acquainted 
with Indian affairs, and then so liable, as at present, to be 
removed, before they can have acquired any knowledge of 
them from their official situation ; and certainly as the 
same reasoning does not apply in this case, as in that of the 
local Government, much consideration is due to the 
suggestions of our author : 

** 1”^ will be urged, that the board of control is as open to those, 
who have acquired experience and know ledge in our eastern empire as 
to any others ; that there is no declared bar to their attainment of a 
seat, or even presiding at it, when returned from service in In- 
di^, enjoying as they do the same rights, as any other of his 
majesty's sttbjecA]|. But what are the facts ? - for it is by these we must 
be guided in deciding upon practical questions. Those wha*enter the 
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Indian service are seldom men of high family connexion. Their early 
life is devoted to their public duties abroad^ and they can therefore en- 
joy but fewopportuni^es of fofpiing those friendships with individuals, 
or those ties with parties, which so often help to bring into useful 
action men of information and talent. In former times the servants of 
the Company exclusively filled all the high stations in India, and the 
large and rapid fortunes they made in those stations, or in the exercise 
of military command, enabled them to come forward in parliament, 
and to establish influence through the means of wealth ; but this is no 
longer the case. Kiches are attained in India, as elsewhere, by com- 
mercial men, by agents, and by some few of the servants of the Com- 
pany, who make that their chief, or sole object. But it is a remark- 
able fact, that, amongst all who have been most distinguished during 
the last forty years, there is not one who possesses a fortune, which can 
be deemed more than a competence ; and several of them, after more 
tlran thirty years' service, have not acquired that. The reasons are 
obvious. Men seldom reach high office till after many years' service, 
and then their salaries, though liberal, are not so considerable as to 
enable them to accumulate a large fortune, were that to become their 
pursuit : but their duties are of a character, which raises the mind 
above accumulation of money ; and this high tone in those, who iiil the 
first stations in India has been wisely cherished, for the integrity of 
the service depends on their example. 

“ What has been stated will sufficiently account for persons of 
local experience and knowledge being most unlikely to attain any 
share in that branch of the administration of India, which belongs to 
the crown ; but the very circumstances, which place tliem at a distance 
from such objects of ambition are those, which, if the public interests 
were consulted, ought to approximate these objects. It is not more 
necessary to have naval lords at the Admiralty, than to have Indian 
members of the board of control, nor indeed so much so ; and, should 
a sense of its expedience ever introduce such a usage, its benefits 
would be very great. 

** Besides jhe aid which the minister of Indian affairs would re- 
ceive fiom well-selected Indian members, the very prospect, however 
distant, of attaining such honourable stations at home, would stimulate 
to action all the best talent in the Indian service. Those who obtained 
such distinction would receive and impart knowledge, and while they 
enjoyed ' an opportunity of bringing themselves into notice, that 
might be attended with further preferment, if they were fit for it, they 
would be placed in a situation, which would enable them to preserve 
and improve the information they had acquired in India, and to offer 
useful information and advice daily to those, who are called upon to 
deciile on the most important questions, connected with our eastern 
empire/' 

Malcolm complains with great justice of the apathy, 
displayed by Parliament itself to Indian affairs, and re- 
grets that the practice of laying an Indian Budgqt before 
the Legislature has been discontinued. He also laments 
over the preference shewn to men, who have made a 
figure in the West Indies, in filling the situat^ns of 
Indian (Mdmininistration ; and we doubt not many of 
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om* readers will sympathize with him on, this subject, 
and [)ray with Inm, that a prefeitVice, founded neither in 
good policy, justice, nor gratitude, may as speedily as pos- 
sible he departed from. It is very hard that a man, who has 
toiled during the best part of hislifo, in serving the Company 
abroad, should on reaching home, find that he is in a man- 
ner, looked upon by his masters, as a being of their own 
creation, and in some respects below them. The con- 
clusion to which Malcolm comes on the i)art of his subject 
is important, and highly wortliy of attention : 

“ Whatever may be the solid advantages of the Company's ser- 
vice, and they are neitner few in number, nor small in amount, all those* 
who aspire at distinction, must he hostile to a system, which they believe 
unfavourable to their hopes of future elevation. Men of high and dis- 
interested minds may occasionally divest themselves of self, so far as 
to advocate on general grounds what they feel as personally injurious; 
but such instances will be rare, and the ordinary motives of human na- 
ture will lead men to desire the abolition of an authority, which they 
deem to be, either from its want of power or of disposition to support 
them, unfavourabl^to their advancement/' 

It requires*^ greater room, than we can spare, ta 
follow Sir John through all his observations on the 
Government of India in England our readers will find in 
this part of his work, a brief but very clear view of the 
constitution of the Court of Directors, with many sensi- 
ble remarks and suggestions for a better division of the 
administrative duties, between this Court, and the Board of 
Controul, which according to Malcolm lias of late inter- 
fered more than expedient, reducing the Directors, as fore- 
told by Burke, to mere clerks. The Court of Directors 
it is well known, have for the more convenient dispatch 
of business, divided themselves into Committees for the 
performance of certain duties, and the more important of 
these Committee^ are filled up by the rule of seniority — 
an arrangement, the preposterousness of which must 
appear to every one, when told that a Director, who has 
spent his. life in India, in acquiring a knowledge of her 
high political or military interests, is doomed foi\ the first 
half dozen years of his official life at home, to oversee the 
warehouses or Uie shipping of the Company; while another, 
who has lived Jll his days among warehouses and^ ships 
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has ma(le way for the old sevvaiity by stepping in$o the 
Committee of Ccirresporfdeiice. On such an arrangement 
as this, comment is unnecessary ; and we cannot doubt, but 
that, at the renewal of the Charter, the anomaly will be 
remedied — Malcolm likewise objects to the short period, 
at which a Chairman is in office, and finds fault with 
tlie arrangement, by which six Directors go out in rotation, 
and return, perfectly ignorant of what has been doing during 
their absence. To the constitution, and acts of the Court of 
the Directors, which too frequently entrench themselves be- 
hind forms, and regard every thing like cliange, as a dan- 
gerous innovation, much is ascribed to the daily attempts 
made in England, to lessen and degrade this branch of the 
Indian Legislature ; and J/aZeo/m is clearly of opinion, that 
the Directors must be as studious, to inspire zealous exer- 
tion, by occasional and judicious departure from establish- 
ed forms, as to avoid the reproach of injustice, by adhering 
to an es«tublished and uniform system, before they can 
banish from the minds of their Servants abroad certain 
feelings of complacency, with which we have of late 
frequently observed, that even they contemplate the ter- 
mination of the Company's power— an event, to which we 
also concur with Malcolm in thinking, that they do not as- 
cribe all the importance it deserves, as bearing on the hap- 
piness of India, and the prosperity of Great Britain. 

In the opinion of Malcolm^ there is no alternative 
between elevating the Court of Directors higher in public 
“estimation than they now stand, or abolishing them alto- 
gether ; but it will obviously be the policy of those, who 
seek subversion of the present system still f^urtlier to depress 
this body. Circumstances have concurred to diminish the 
consideration once paid to this branch of the Indian le- 
gislature I and among these not the least operative has 
been the opening of the trade to India. This has intro- 
duced powerful rivals, ready at all times to complain of 
the Company, and ranging on their side the popular advo- 
cates of a free commerce wuth the East. While the Com- 
pany possess a fraction of power, oppression £.nd monopoly 
will be the w’-atch-words of this interest ; and the pre^ evea 
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at their conwinnd will be found, as it has been, to bring 
the executive body of the Comii^ny int& contempt The 
present too iw«i the day of clamour for new openings to trade ; 
and the wide field of India is believed to promise the most 
extensive to British industry, were it only cleared of the 
huge Leviathan of a Monopolist, who is now supposed to 
eat it up. We believe there is a vast deal of fallacy in all 
this ; but true or false, the Court of Directors have felt 
its effects in the diminution of that estimation, in which 
they once stood with the public. In the day of contest 
they may therefore expect many enemies; but it may he 
found alter all, that they are so interwoven with the In- 
dian constitution, as to render it impossible to dispense with 
them. To raise them higher in power and consequence, by 
making them aproximate to the Ministers of the Crown, 
no one, according to Malcolm^ would think of recommend* 
ing. Their utility as a branch of the Indian legislature 
will always be in proportion to their distance from, and 
independence on Ministry. There is, therefore, but one way 
of elevating the Court of Directors to that place in public 
estimation, on wdiicli it ought to stand, or not at all, and 
that is by a most careful selection of men, who by their 
talents, knowledge, and character shall command respect. 

We have of late years heard much on the advantage 
of Englislimeii settling in India, acquiring property in 
land, and considering and treating this country, as the 
place of their permanent residence ; but never in the 
course of our observation have we found an Englishman, 
who Avas not grumbling against liis detention amidst all the 
temptations of this happy land, and casting many a 
longing desire loAvards old England. Were ail the alJure- 
meuts held out ti permanent residence here, which the 
most visionary liberal could devise, not one in a hundred 
Englishmen would remain a day beyond that, Avliich sa\j 
him ill pcffescssioii of Avhat he deemed enough to live 
on at home. Some might indeed return to India, after hav- 
ing tried in vain to find comfort at home ; but we might leave 
to ouft* readers^tci^ judge for themselves, how far sucli^ Co- 
lonists would be likely to benefit Lulia by tlieir activity wd 
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intellectual talents, England would certainly be no loser 
by their absence'; and iudia no gainer by their presence. 
Sir John Malcolm thinks there is no danger equal to that 
of Englishmen looking to India as the country, ip which 
they are to pass their lives ; and he foretells evils from 
such a revolution equally fatal to the interests of England, 
aa of India. This certainly cuts at the very roots of Co- 
lonization, which, however, without any restrictive legis- 
lative enactments, might almost, if not altogether, be left 
to take its chance. While the Company pursue the liberal 
policy of rewarding their servants abroad, in the handsome 
manner they do, India will never be colonized. iMen with 
iio capital may come here ; but they will assuredly come 
to starve ; men, who have capital at home, will not come 
at all ; or if they do, they will not stay any time. Mal- 
colm would not only bestow handsome allowances on the 
civil and military Servant, to induce him to return the 
sooner to England ; but he would hold out an easier path 
than now presents itself to the liigh objects of ambition 
in England ; and no one can doubt, that such a policy 
would most effectually provide for an efficient home-go- 
vernment of our Eastern Empire. 

In the opinion of Malcolm it would be better, either 
to abolish the Company altogetluM*, as a medium of govern- 
ing India, or to give to it a broader, more solid, and more 
permanent foundation, than it has liitlierto enjoyed. The 
.magnitude of the question at issue is such, as so preclude 
liim offering any thing more than a few general observa- 
tions ; but the conclusion, to which these conduct him is, 
that the present system of ruling India, through the instru- 
mentality of the East India Company, ought to he preserv- 
ed — subject of course to several ra^^^difications, which 
circumstances point out. This oj)inioii is founded in part 
the fact of the Company having evinced every disposi- 
tion towards a just and humane rule of their Eastern pos- 
sessions, and on the success, which has attended their 
exertions. The independence of tjie Court of Direc- 
tors ^n the favour of the Minister of , th? Crown— the 
general satisfaction, whioh they have given in the distribu- 
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tion of their patronage — their generosity to the tUdowsancl 
families of deceased servants a9d office/s ; and the pains 
they have taken in the education of youth intended for 
their service, all conspire, in the opinion of Malcolm^ to 
point out this branch of the Indian legislature as one, that 
under whatever improvements the« existing system may 
come, ought to be preserved. 

Malcolm^ while he thinks many of the objections 
taken to the Court of Proprietors to be well founded, still 
pronounces this body to be of much value as a branch of 
Indian legislature. We are unable to see wherein this 
value is to be discovered. As a check on the abuse of 
power its efficiency is as nothing ; and as a body, favourable 
to the pretensions of candidates for the direction, whose 
claims are acknowledged talents and experience, it must be 
admitted, they have hitherto been equally useless. When 
they come to possess any real voice in these elections, to be 
uninfluenced by the Directors in office, who have the 
loaves and fishes to distribute, something may be expected 
from them ; but when it is recollected, who the persons 
are, who constitute this Court, and for what purpose alone 
they have purchased the stock, necessary to give them a 
vote, very sanguine hopes cannot be entertained of their 
exercising their privileges in the most disinterested man- 
ner. Tlie speaking part of this heterogeneous body is 
almost all opposed to the Directors in power, be who th(w 
may; and the voting portion almost as uniformly found to 
support tlieiu. We have never, therefore, luoked witif 
very high respect to tlie Court of Proprietors; and can 
see no great utility attending this branch of the Indian 
legislature, beyond the difficulty, which it throws in the 
way, of too lafish an expenditure of the Company’s 
money. 

Our* author not only directs attention to the advan- 
tages, which have resulted, and ought to result, from the 
existing system, but he looks at the evils, which must 
inevitably attend its destruction, should abolition and not 
reformation be ifs fate. The first of tliese evils, on tht sup-? 
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position 0# India falling to the crown, would be, that Mi- 
nisters would conifider it a secondary object — an opini- 
on in which we so fully concur with Malcolm ; that for the 
sake of India itself, we shall see with regret the day, that 
erects it into an English Colony, in the local and proper 
sense of the terms. •The real and substantial interests 
of nearly one hundred millions of subjects would run the 
most imminent risk, of being sacrificed, that Parliamentary 
friends might be secured, and political opponents disarmed, 
or brought over: India would then suffer under the double 
evil of being , treated as a Colony, without the means, 
ivhich other Colonies possess, to gaurd by local laws against 
infringement on her rights. For even under the rule of 
the crown, we cannot imagine, that this country would be 
favoured with colonial assemblies, and local legislative bo- 
dies, without seeing before our eyes the inevitable fate of 
the American Colonies. An actual representation of the 
Natives of India in the British Parliament — it is absurd to 
speak of a victorial representation, like that which the West 
Indies enjoys — we agree with 3Ialcolm in thinking could 
never be establUlied in regard to the East. When a man 
makes his fortune here, he hurries with it to England, and 
forgets India for ever. A West Indian planter leaves his 
capital behind him, and when he lives in England in ease 
and splendour, depends entirely on the [)rotectiou of his 
rights and properly abroad. A proper consideration of 
these circumstances ought alone to deter the legislature, from 
ever agreeing to the transfer of India, as a Colony to the 
crown, independent of the objections offered to the mea- 
sure from the probable abuse of the patronage, wdiich 
would consequently fall into the hands of the Minister. 
One consequence of tliis abuse would fall heavily on India, 
The changes to which in England we are habituated, in 
men high in office, when one administration turns out an- 
other, would in this country introduce the most ruinous 
effects^ and where it is asked pertinently by Mai- 
cohnfcun we find a Minister, who in the day of need would 
not employ his Indian patronage to inaintair himself ou 
the trfasury Bench ? Public opinion in England tends pow- 
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erfully to check abuses of patuonage ; but it effects on them 
when extended to offices in ladia^twould j^e feeble and mi- 
availing. 

It is impossible to look at the multifarious duties, en- 
trusted to the Governor General of India, and not agree 
with Sir John Malcolm^ that it would be a desirable im- 
provement of the present system, to relieve this high Pub- 
lic Officer from details, connected with the internal ad- 
ministration of Bengal. There is an incongruity, which 
can escape no one's observation, in placing the power of 
declaring peace or war with any Potentate in the East, 
in the hands, which the next day are required to pass a 
draft at the Treasury tor five or tea rupees ; — and few 
will perhaps dissent from the opinion of our author, that 
tlie internal administration of Bengal, in the hands of a 
Governor, confined to that duty alone, might be expected to 
be better provided for, than in tliose of one, wdiose attention 
is continually demanded by objects of far more importance 
to the Empire at large. There is nothing very far-fetched 
when we compare the Governor General of India, with 
the Secretaries to his Majesty of England, or with his Minis- 
ters of state ; but how would it be regarded iu England, 
if the King had to be a[)plied to on every occasion where 
above a hundred pounds sterling, were voted for any of the 
lower department of Government. It is not more undignified 
than inconsistent that the Governor General of India should 
have this task imposed on him. Sir John wouUl vest in the 
Governor General personally, thecomplete political adminis- 
tration, without the aid or concurrence of any Councillors ; 
while he would have him limited as to the internal admi- 
nistration of Bengal, in the same manner, as he is at pre- 
sent, in respect to the Governments of Madras and Bombay. 
The aid, which^a Governor General now derives from the 
wisdom and experience of his Councillors, might certain- 
ly be siyiplied by his placing around himself, as officers of 
his own particular* establishment, the best talents the 
service could afford. We cannot say how far our friends 
of^ the Bei^al Civil Service may relisli the arrangement, 
but Ma/cof/7!*proposes, that the situations of I^olitical, 
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Public, Judicial, Revenue, and Military Secretaries iijidor 
the Governor General, sliQiild be open to servants of ta- 
lent, on the establishments of Madras and Bombay; aiul 
no one can doubt, that one advantage, resulting from 
this system, would be to enlarge men's minds udtli llieir 
views, and to carry them beyond the mere local, to a con- 
sideration of the general interests of the Empire. But in 
order to give these arrangements 'duo efficacy and success, 
the duties of the Governor Genbral must be s(^[)arated 
from the internal affairs of the Presidenev, at which he 
resides : 

Tmeue would be a further advantage in separating the duties of 
a Governor-general from those of the local government of Bengal, in its 
withdrawing his high name from those minor acts, which must always 
agitate a community composed like that of Calcutta. Tliis separation 
would in no material degree diminish his power, hut it would prevent 
the necessity of its daily exercise, in any manner that could lessen or 
injure those general impressions of respect, whicli arc so essential to 
the success of his administration. But, in forming tliis and other parts 
of the plan, great care must be taken that no diminution he mad<^ of 
the (7ovcrnor-generars intluence and patronage. Tiiese are necessary 
for the performance of his large duties, inasmuch as they increase that 
consideration and power, which it is essential the person iilling this 
high station should enjoy.'' 

It is long ago since Sir John Malcolm recommended 
the appointment of a Lieutenant Governor for Mai wall 
and the adjacent Provinces ; and in tlie present work he 
suggests the introdneriou of a similar arrangement into 
other parts of our vast Empire. This measure he regards 
as called for by the extension of our dominions, and 
as tending, if adopted, to promote tranquillity, in-^pire 
confidence, and suppress, danger. lu point of econo* 
my, it would certainly prove a saving; while measures 
requiring immediate execution to be productive of their 
greatest good, but which must at present be referred to 
the Supreme Government, would be adopted, as soon as 
circumstances arose to suggest them. 

We arc pleased to find Malcolm advocating the em- 
ployment of Natives, in confidential offices of trust and 
responsibility, as a means of maintaining their allegiance 
and attaching them to our rule. Tliis measurr has been 
opposeef by many, on the ground of the afteged general 
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ignorance, corruption, and immorality of our Native sub- 
jects in all ranks and stations of^Jife ; b|it we believe, tbat* 
those who have given them this swcc[)ing cliaracter, have 
done so either on the misstatements of Missionary zeal, 
or from judging of them from the bad examples, which 
intercourse with Europeans at the Presjuiencics has 
created. No man is better acquainted with the Native 
character, as it exists at a distance from such sources of 
corruption, tl»an Sir John Makolrn ; aud wc receive his 
testimony as correct witli the satisfaction which every one 
interested ill the honour of human. nature, wherever it is 
found, must experience. But'" says our autlior : 

Allowing for a niomcut this melancholy picture to be correct, 
can it enter into the mind of any man, %Tho has the sli‘;hteil knowledge 
of human nature or of human communities, that mere instruction, 
wliethci moral or relijcious, will ever advance men in civilization, while 
they arc excluded from all that stimulates the mind to j^ood and ji^reat 
aclions? Wc may teach them to understand, better than tliey now do, 
their own depressed and degraded condition ; hut if wc wish that, as 
they acquire knowledg:©, they should maintain their alle/sriance and at- 
tachment to those by whom it is imparted, we must ^rant them confi- 
dence aud respect ; and if we succeed in gidng them consequence in 
their own estiinalioii, they will soon attain it in that of others/' 

Thk judiciul system of British India is a subject re- 
plete wiili dUiicultles alike from its extent aud its obscurity ; 
and Malcolm pretends not to enter upon it, but merely as 
applicable to our newly conquered Provinces. He diiiers 
very widely from the author of Considerations on the 
Law wid Constitution of India revieweclin our Vllltli 
number ; and contends that over a very large portion 
of India the Mahometan Law was never established, 
although it has been taken in Bengal, as the basis 
of our system of judicial procedure ; and even here 
to our autlior, with all the talents aud integrity 
brought to it >^y the Company's judges and magistrates, 
it has never been popular with the Natives, to whose 
real or supposed prejudices it was intended to be adapted. 
This unpopularity is not confined to the Hindoos ; the cir- 
cumstance of a Christian judge presiding, where the law*- 
of the Koran are the rule, is sufficient to dimiuidt 
much of 4he respect, wdiich the /tZiV/z/zf/ would otherwise 
feci. We are notwithstanding somewhat surprize^ to find 
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Sir Joh7i Malcolm advocating the introduction of an 
almost new, and^geueral^ code of laws and regulations, 
or expecting that tlie ablest European or Native talents 
could succed in accomplishing this. It is true, he remarks, 
that this general code could not be very large, as he would 
have us to devise a subsidiary code of its own for each 
division of the Empire, framed with attention to the par- 
ticular character and usage of its inhabitants. In the 
words of our author himself, is a much easier task 
to detect the errors of a system, than to point out the 
superioty of one that is untried and we confess it 
a[)pears to us, that it would be a wiser policy, to remedy 
the defects of the present system, than to go hunting for 
radical changes, and sudden and extensive revolutions. 
In regard to the newly acquired provinces, the path is 
certainly more plain and easy; mnX 3Ialcolm*s suggestions, 
although more brief and ini()errect, than we could have 
wished, are highly worthy of attention. They are 
not however, new, having already been given by A/a/- 
cobn to the world, iu his Central India but although 
they have not novelty to recommend them, they possess 
wiiat is far better, sound sense, and knowiedge of the sub- 
ject, aiul that regard to the w’elfarc and hapi>iness of the 
subjects of our judicial experiments, which 3[alvobn uni- 
formly displays, and more particularly, wiien the Natives of 
Central India arc coiicenicd : 

“ Supposing,” the author observes, ‘‘ a local government esta- 
blished over Central India every way edicient for its permanent ad- 
ministration, the manner in w hich jt should exercise its functions 
ougirt (as far as general principles arc c<mccriied) to be scUkd. The 
filst question w ould he, lire mode in which it should administer justice, 
both in cases occurring in its own territories, and in those referred to 
its arbitration and decision by dependent states. It will however', 
before we treat this part of the subject, be useful to^olfer some gener al 
observations, that have particular application to countries in the situa- 
tion of Central India. 

The most serious part of this question, and one which lies at 
the very threshold, is, whether w'c are, in the shape and substance of 
our administration of justice, to pay most attention to our own rules, 
principles, and prejudices, or to those of the nation, or rather nations, 
we have to govern ? We may lay it down as a lirst principle, that no 
system can be good that is not thoroughly understood imd'apprecialcd 
by those, Ijpr whose benefit it is intended. The minds ot' men can ncvci 
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be tra/iqiiilli^ed, much less attached, until they are at repose regardinj^ 
the intentions of the authority under wlpch they Uve, which they never 
can be till all classes see and comprebefid its principles of government. 
If our system is in advance of the conamuiiity, if it is founded 'on prin- 
ciples not comprehended by them, and has forms and usages adverse 
to their habits and feelings, we shall experience no adequate return of 
confidence and allegiance. , To secure these results, we must associate 
ourselves with our subjects. We could never have conquered India 
without the assistance of the natives of that country, and by them 
alone can Ave preserve it. Our actual condition makes this necessity 
more imperative. We are not called upon to lower ourselves to their 
standard, hut we must descend so far from the real or supposed emi- 
nence on which we stand, as to induce them to accompany us in the 
viajrk of improvement. Great and beneficial alterations in society, to 
be eompitle, must be produced within the society itself; they cannot 
be the mere lubrication of its superiors, or of a few who deem them- 
selves eiilightcned. livery chord of the instrument must he in tune, 
or there w ill be no good harmony. ThivS compels men, who desire 
real reforms in large communities, to dread what is often termed reason 
because the majority, whom it is desired to benefit, are not rational, 
in the abstract and refined acceptation of the word ; and because no 
projected benefit can be operative, till it is understood and recognised as 
.such by those, for whose good it is intended. This reasoning applies to 
all the legislative measures that we have adopted, or may hereafter 
adopt, in our eastern empire ; but it is meant in this place to limit the 
rleductions from it to those, which appear expedient for Central India, 
The great majority of (he inhabitants of that country are Hindus : — to in- 
troduce therefore, a jurisdiction grounded, even in its forms, on the 
impel feet code of (he Mahomedans, who do not bear a proportion to 
the whole population of five to the hundred, w'ould be an innovation, 
almost as great as the introduction of the English law, and, one from 
cjiuses w hich have already been staled, much more repugnant to the 
feelings of (he i)iha!)iiants. If we desire to conciliate the latter, or to 
benefit by their aid, we must adopt a system that is familiar and in- 
telligible to them ; and, as the groundwork of that, we must preserve 
and restore llie courts of Punchayct.'' 

Many and grievous have been the complaints against 
the Police system ot the Company's territories ; and after 
the most strennous exertions to place it on an efficient 
footing, and after overcoming many difficulties, much yet 
remains to be done. It cannot, however, be doubted, that 
witltiu lute ycars^niucli has been effected in this im[)ortant 
part of adminlstratioti. It has been strongly argnied, that 
to render the system of Police efficient the magisterial 
duties must be blended with those of the collector of 
revenue ; a system which certainly, at first sight, is opposed 
directly to English principles. These, however, as Mal^ 
colyi propeiily observes are not always to regulate our 
measures ; un(f*our author is decidedly of oi)inion t|at it is 
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in the school of the revenue department, that youth can 
be best disciplineAfor (lisehargiiig the duties of judges and 
magistrates, and that here the art of Indian administration 
can be best acquired. 

Our Headers require not to be told, that tlie most im- 
portant change ever introduced into the revenue adminis- 
tration of this country was effected by the Permannit 
Settlement of Lord Cornwallis^ Tins settlement does not 
meet with Malcolni's approbation : he admits the motives 
that dictated it to have been of the most benevolent na- 
ture ; but looking to the character and circumstances of the 
Natives of India, he expresses no surprize at its failure in 
Bengal, and does not conceal liis satisfaction, that it has 
not found its way into other provinces. He refers ‘to a 
letter from Bengal, dated so late as January, 1822, to shew 
that the reformation of the village settlements, and the 
delegation of such powers to the Natives, a? are consistent 
with the principles of our rule, have been attended 
with the happiest effects. Speaking of tire employment 
of the Native officers and men of our army in the 
duties of the Police, Malcolm has the following obser- 
vations : 

In this question, as in every other of any raaj;nitndc connrotcil 
with the p^overnnient of India, measures nmst he derided by the ba- 
lance of the advantages afcainst their defects, it is always a cboiec of 
dilTiCuhics. If, from a consideration of the public safety, it is indis- 
pensable to employ any part of the native soldiery in the police, and if 
it is expedient to have this description of persons comincndcd by those, 
yvho are accustomed to them, means must be adopted to render the 
system as little hurtful as possible to the other parts of the administra- 
tion, and to obviate all apprehension of its ever beiu^; attended with 
danger to the state. To efi'cct this, a complete separation perhaps of 
those, who entered the police department, from the army, might be ne- 
cessary ; in such case, they might be selected for the lower situations of 
this new line as \soon as qualifted for lliein, (uul rise by merit and 
exertion to the higher gradations of the department. The army would 
in fact become an ordeal of character, w bile to a certain extent it 
formed the habits of men who would constitute, what is much 
required, a second class of civil ollicers, limited to specific and 
subordinate duties. It would perhaps be better to commence by trying 
this plan on a limited scale, and if it succeeded, it could easily be 
extended.'' 

In the chapter on *Hhe Revenue Adniinistratioa of 
India,/? Malcolm gives us his opinion on the long and 
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greatly agitated question of the Zemindary rights and te- 
nure. He asserts, that fronj^ the eiftremity of Cape 
Comorin to the north western limits of India, a striking 
similarity of general features may be found in all, that 
regards the culture of the soil, and the rights attached to 
it.” The wars and revolutions to which India has been 
subject liave indeed shaken and disarranged the system j 
but in* its main features it still exists, and the ryutox culti- 
vator claims the land as his, subject to the land tax or go- 
vernment share. Lord Cornwallis took another view of 
this important subject: he found the Zemindar to be the land- 
holder, the liynt^ his tenant; and acting on this hypothesis he 
established the permanent .settlement. When this is once esta- 
blishe<l the <pu*stion of its expediency and good policy is for 
ever set at rest, so far as practical ends are concerned; but where 
it has yet to be introduced, it is open to, and deserves the most 
mature and deef) investigation. It was expected when adopt- 
e<l, to combine the interests of the great landlords with the 
prosperity of the country ; but according to Malcolm so far 
lias it been from realizing these hopes, that the Zemindars, 
whose benefit it was [irimarily to effect, have fallen tlie first 
victims to its operation. Abuse of the power, which it con- 
ferred on them, and to which they were unaccustomed 
by their liabits and notions, led to complaints on the part 
of the subordinate cultivators ; these were listened to, 
and the llyut, finding a pretext to resist the payment of his 
rent, soon disabled the Zemindar from [laying his revenue. 
Summary process against the Zemindar, on the part of the 
Government, soon put to flight the supposed rights, which 
the settlement had been founded on ; and a new race of land- 
lords occupied tlic [ilace of the old, whom it was the very 
object of tills sey,le!nent, to protect and perpetuate. The 
evil, however, was not confined to this ; and Makolm 
seems both ignorant of it> extent, and disposed to place 
it to the*wrong account. In consequence of the summa- 
ry process granted to Goverumeut against the Zemindars, 
it was soon found necessary to invest them with a similar 
process against their Ryuts ; the power once placed in 
their hands wiA speedily abused and both parties ^ilaced 
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at least on tlie same footing*, that of running no .small 
risk of being ruiiV?d toghil\ei\ For some time past Go- 
vernment lias been engaged in framing regulations to meet 
the evilsarising out of these concessions to the Zemindars — 
concessions, which as the law stands in regard to tlie Go- 
vernment itself could not have been withheld. It may not, 
however, be fouiul a very easy matter to remedy these evils, 
and at the same time retain the means hitherto in the hands of 
the Government, of summarily compelling payment of re- 
venue : and we may only be brought more and more to 
agree with Malcolm, that aUhongh the object in view by 
the Perpetual Settlement was excellent, its attendant evils 
on a people, whom it invested with rights they could not 
be made easily to understand, were too much overlooked. 

The Byut‘ivarree system is almost directly opposed 
to the Zeminclary, and is one made by Government imme- 
diately with the Ryuts individually, by which the state re- 
ceives its revenue in the form of a money-rent, fixed on the 
land itself, in cultivation. This system Avas strongly re- 
commended by Sir Thomas Munro, and this distinguished 
Officer Avas appointed Governor of Madras, chiefly \Adth a 
view of carrying it into execution. It was strenuously 
opposed, in many able and elaborate minutes by Mr. 
Fullai'ton, then a Member of Council at Madras, and now 
GoA^ernor of Prince of Wales Island. It is said, that the 
result of the experiment has tended to confirm the jus- 
tice of Mr. Fiillartoyi’ s views, which Avere urged at the 
tinle with a depth of researcli and acuteness of argument, 
which gained this gentleman the highest credit Avitli the 
service in India, and the authorities at home — Malcolm 
is decidedly favourable to the Ryut-waree system, and 
opposed to Mr. FuUartons views— and fic thus attemj)ts 
toansAA'Cr the objections, Avhich have been urged against it; 

** It has been ur^red that it entervS loo much into detail ,* that it 
requires more application'and talent in a collector, than can generally 
be found ; and that from its raising rent in proportion to industry, it is 
calculated to depress the cultivators, and, in sliort, to make a popula- 
tion of paupers. It has also been urged ns a strong general ground of 
objection to this system, that it necessarily requires^.tlAt thc.revdhue 
officers ^iould be vested with an authority, which they must be prone to 
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abuso^ because their interests and their duties will be in opposition. 
To the first of these objections it is answered, that it is better for the 
cultivator, that the details of his settlement shofild be arranged with 
the European collector, than through a middle man, like the Zemindar. 
To the second it is stated, that an efficient revenue officer, when once 
acquainted with the details of his district, will find his labours easy, 
and the minuteness of his investigations, and the eftects of his con- 
stant intercourse with the inhabitants, will in a great degree save the 
labour of the judge. In reply to the third objection, it is denied that 
rent is raised on industry, though it rises with produce : and with re- 
gard to the objections grounded on mistrust of the integrity, and jea- 
lousy of the power, of the revenue officers, it is answered, that such 
principles, however just, are more adapted to the government of 
England than of India, and that, in our administration of the 
latter, we are too often misled by our theories on such points, to aim 
at an abstract excellence of rule, which is at equal variance with 
the habits of our subjects, and the character of our government.'' 

On the general system to be followed in the judicial, 
police, and revenue Administration of India, Malcolm has 
the following judicious and concluding remarks : 

We may he compelled by the character of our government, to 
frame some institutions di lie rent from those we found established, but 
we should adopt all we can of the batter into our system. The pro- 
gress of our power has been favourable to the commercial community^ 
and to some of the poorest and most defenceless of our subjec s; but 
it has been the reverse to the higher orders of the natives, and to the 
military classes. On the remedying of these defects, the duration of 
our dominion will in a great degree depend. From the success of our 
arms in extending it, we have lost the great advantage, that we before 
liad in the contrast of the misrule and oppression of former govern- 
ments. This loss can be repaired only by that security, which we may 
obtain through the wisdom of our internal government • but that 
.should be administered on a principle of humility, not of pride. We 
must divest our minds of all arrogant pretension.s, arising from the 
presumed superiority of our own know ledge, and seek life accomplish- 
ment of the great ends we have in view , by the means which are best 
suited to the peculiar nature of the objects. By following another 
course, we may gratify self love; we may rece'ne the praise of each 
other; wc may be applauded in England for the introduction of plans 
and institutions, which Englishmen understand and appreciate; but 
neither the abstract exc.^llence of our sy stems, nor the industrj", purity, 
and talent of those employed in carrying them into execution, will 
avert the evils which must result from every measure, that is in opposi- 
tion to prejudices sO^ fixed, and habits so rooted, as those of llie natives 
of India. That time may gradually elfcet a change, there is no doubt ; 
but the period is as yet far distant, when that can be expected ; and 
come whey it will, to be safe or beneficial, it must be, as these pages 
inculcate, the work of the society itself. All that the government can 
do is, by maintaining the internal peace of the country, and by adapt- 
ing its principles to the various fetlings, habits, and character of its 
inhabitants, to give lime for the slow and silent operation of the 
desfred impro^rrynt, with a constant impression, that everyi^J’it tempt 
to accelerate this %nd will be attended with the danger of itsdefeat/' 
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An examination into the character of those, by whom 
the local Governhient of , India is administered, occupies 
the attention of Makolm, and this parj; of his work, like 
every other, displays a iniimte acquaintance with the pro- 
gress of our power and influence in the East. To the 
gradual progress in, and ultimate attainment, of a knowledge 
at the Native languages and customs, our author ascribes 
the changes, which in the Civil Service are to be found 
now a <lays, when compared with the early period of the 
Company’s Government. At the outset, the employment 
of Natives of rank and iufliicnce about the person of the 
Civil Servant was absolutely necessary from the ignorance 
of the latter, in every thing relating to the Natives. But it 
%vas assuredly attended with its peculiar evils. These 
Natives monopolized patronage, intercepted complaints, 
took large bribes, and perpetuated abuses. As knowle dge 
advanced among the European servants, the necessity of em- 
ploying these intermediate Agents, who were of course 
liberally f)aid for' their services, became less and less impe- 
rious; they accordingly became less and less em{doyed; 
and their places were tilled by others of a lower cast, and 
lower character — men, who by unworthy intrigues and 
Unjust or illicit acts, brought an obloquy on the Native 
name, which in the opinion of Malcolm it did not deserve. 
In the opinion of many well acquainted with this subject 
the evil of the service is that of being still too innehJn 
the hands of Natives, who ought to be confined as much 
as possible to situations of comjiarative iudc[>eiKlence, 
where they should be held responsible for their own acts, 
and not raised to tlie rank and office of privy-councillors 
and vicegerents of Europeans, a character in wdiich they 
are too often found committing all sorts ^of iniquity, un- 
dercover of their master’s name. When strict principle, 
sound judgment and general knowledge are present, in 
the European servant, the employment of Natives may be 
resorted to with advantage, in almost any situation ; as 
care will then be taken, that every act of dishonesty and 
fraud will be discovered and punished; and i^is not every 
Civil /Servant, who possesses an acquaintance with the 
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Native languages, that would enable him to conduct his 
duties of himself, were no native aid 2 l{ hand; while it 
is certainly very possible, that this ignorance may exist, 
where great industry, strict integrity, and sound judg- 
ment are to be found. 

Malcolm is decidedly of opinion, that it is better 
to send out young men destined for the Civil Service 
of India, at the age at which they now come, than to 
keep them longer in England, in order that their education 
may be more complete, and their principles more fixed : 

“ Nothing can be more desirable than such results, if they were 
certain ; but Ihouarh there may be many exceptions, speaking general - 
ly, we must assume that, from the age of seventeen to twenty, the ha- 
bits and principles are ohener injured and unsettled, than improved ai]d 
fixed ; particularly when youth are exposed to the increased hazards, 
that will arise from their numbers in the best-regulated establishment, 
and that at a period when they are likely to receive more than common 
indulgence from parents and relrtives on the point of losing them for a 
long term of years, if not for ever : moreover, a taste for the pleasures 
of their own country, which is generally acquired in the first year^^ of 
manhood, is not a happy preparation for the life to which they are 
destined. They are loo olten disposed, when so advanced in age, 
cither to turn with disgust from scenes amid which they must pass the 
greater pait of their lives, or to seek, in a course of thoughtless extra* 
vagance, some solace for what they conceive iliey have abandoned,'' 

Til R experience of the College of Fort William docs 
not confirm this view of the subject. The older students 
are almost always found the more anxious to qualify for the 
public service, and arc also much the steadier. Feeling 
that they have no lime to lose, they exert themselves with 
the greater vigour, and as the annals of this Institution 
shew, with the greater success. 

Aftkh admitting and enumerating the evil habits, 
to which the Civilian is exposed, at his entrance into Indian 
life, and their pernicious effect upon his official conduct, 
Malcolm expresses his opinion, that a remedy presents itself 
to these evils ; but adds he : ’ 

should be taken that this is effected in a manner that will 
elevate, instead of depress the service. While cons}deration for the 
young men who enter it, for their relatives, and the public, compels us 
to establish stricter discipline, than has hitherto existed in India, the 
education of youth should be more exclusively directed than it has 
hitlftjrto been ft) (^salification for the first duties they will hav# to |>er- 
ferm ; and from these they should not be kept one instant,, after they 
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have attained the necessary qualifications, and evinced sufficient steadi* 
ness of conduct to enable Ihqm to aid the superiors, under whom they 
will have to act. * 

‘‘ The reports made by the latter of the proj?ress and conduct of 
those under them should reg^ulate promotion ; and if any youn^ men 
neglected to qualify themselves for employment, or continued idle and 
irregular, after a limited number of years, they should be sent to Eng- 
land. This might appear harsh ; but if known to be the inevitable con- 
sequence which attended incompetence or misconduct, the penalty 
would be rarely incurred. Parents would not desire such a trial for 
sons, of whose conduct and abilities they had doubts ,* and every man 
of feeling and principle would be checked in his career of folly, extra- 
vagance, or guilt, by the dread of the shame and misery he would 
bring upon himself and others. But, supposing that it should some- 
times liappen otherwise, the merited punishment of a few would b© 
most salutary examples ; and, looking to the virtue and talent of the 
civil service, for the present as well as the future good government of 
India, who will recommend that indulgence to youth, or consideration 
t6 their connexions, should interfere with the adoption or rigid execu- 
tion of any plan expedient for that great object ? 

“ Many minor arrangements might aid the success of the measure 
suggested ; but we may be assured, from the moment those strong 
steps were decidedly tak^n, examples of idleness and extravagance 
would become rare. Not only the feelings of the individuals and their 
friends would be roused against them, but tlie sources of supply would 
fail j credit would no longer be given to men, whose prodigal career 
was certain to dfiprive them of the means of repayment. 

“ To carry any plan of this nature into effect, it would bo neces- 
sary to increase the number of young men in India, that the local go- 
vernment, even at the commencement of their service, might have the 
power of selection; and this principle should, within the prescribed 
limits as to periods ot service, continue to regulate every future pro- 
motion Any other system must be nnfavourabic to the dcvelopcment 
of those various and superior powers of mind which it is essential 
should be possessed by all who fill, or aspire to fill, the high offices in 
the Indian empire.'^ 

Among the improveincHts suggested by Malcolm in the 
Civil Service, is the introduction of a change in the high 
offices of Presidents of the Board of Trade, and Revenue, and 
of the Sudder Dewanny, such as takes place in tluit of a 
Councillor, in order that these situiitiohs might also he open- 
ed, after a due period, to the ambition of the whole body. 
It would at the same time eucrease if practicable the 
salaries now attached to the offices, into which he would 
introduce this reform 5 and if this were done ta a suffi- 
cient extent we can scarcely doubt, that no oppositiori 
to the measure would be offered by those, who now hold 
them. But, at the same time, our author x?ry properly 
remaidvs: 
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** The prospect of accamulatiiifir great wealthy #hich once stiina* 
lated tile civil service of India, no longer exists:^ the means of living 
comfortably, and the attainment of a fnoderate competence at rather 
an advanced stage of life, is all that they can now expect. The state 
cannot afford to give them higher allowances, than they now enjoy ; 
and it is not desirable that this class, particularly those, who fill the first 
stations, should have a money>making disposition, which, even when 
remote from corruption, is adverse to the high tone so essential for 
them to preserve and to impart, by shewing ^n example of perfect 
freedom from such propensity ; nor would this by any means preclnda 
attention to just economy, which is alike essential to independence of 
mind, and of action*^' 

The chapter on the ‘Indian Army” we opened with 
the assurance^ that on this the most important of all the 
subjects connected with our Indian rule, we should find 
much information, sound sense, and judicious suggestion, 
from one, who bears so distinguished a name in the military 
annals of British India. No position has been more fully 
proved by events,than that our military establishments are the 
only means, by wdiich we can maintain possession of the coun-* 
try, and too likely, if mis-managed, to prove our ruin. At 
this moment >ve hold our empire through the instrumen- 
tality of two hundred and fifty thousand men ; and no 
enquiry can be more momentous than that, which pretends 
to examine the organization, and principles of this force. 
This Malcolm has done in a very able manner : he takes 
a view of the different plans, suggested from time to time, 
to place this force in the most commanding and efficient 
position, and suggests the improvements, which according 
to his deep and long experience, are called for by existing 
circumstances. 

On the great questions of transferring the Indian 
army to the King, and consolidating the armies of Ben- 
gal, Madras and Bombay into one, which long ago occu- 
pied the attention of Lord Cornwallis, and was in 1811, 
the subject of so much discussion, Malcolm has some 
remarks, entitled to the deepest consideratiod. Every one 
must admit the necessity of putting an end to the jealousies, 
that have so frequently arisen between the officers of the 
King^s and Company’s armies, and between the different 
milijary establishments of the latter. The doctrine^ that 
safety is best to b^fouud in the maxim of divide et imp^ra.” 
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Meieolm mosi^ properly scouts, as utterly inapplicable la 
the case ; and-we' are pehtiaded it is nniversally felt to be 
so by every branch of the military service in India. This 
powerful advocate for the claims of the Indian Army urges on 
the Crown t&e admission of its officers to an equal share in 
the favour, and consideration of the Sovereign — a parity 
in command, honours, and distinctions j and the most 
•careful adoption of every measure, that can sustain its 
spirit and efficiency, under the many depressing circum- 
stances, by which it is necessarily kept down. Malcolm 
suggests that for this purpose, the boon of general emi)loy- 
ment to officers of high rank in the Company’s service 
should be granted — exchanges permitted between the 
officers of the King’s and Company’s armies, which he 
would still keep distinct, agreeing with the views taken by 
the Court of Directors, that to take the army from the 
Company would be fatal to their estimation, and ultimately 
to their power in the country — and the formation of a 
Staff-corps. By means of exchanges, Malcolm would open 
the door to the employment of qualified King’s officers in 
the situations, from which, they now complain, that they 
are shtut out ; and from which according to our author. 
King’s officers are, as a general rule, properly excluded ; 
and he professes to see no other mode, by which these 
complaints can be removed, which will not affect most 
■seriously the temper, and interests of the Indian Army. 

We are glad to find Malcolm so decided a friend to 
the consolidation of the three armies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay : we can conceive no argument in favour of 
the separate form and constitution, under which they now 
exist, entitled to the slightest attention. Indeed the moment, 
that saw us military masters of all India, should have 
seen us in possession of only one army. It is well 
known, and the events of the late war in Ava have tended 
still farther to prove, that the armies of the ffiree Pre- 
sidencies cannot, under the present system, be brought to 
act in the field together, without the risk of serious dis- 
contents on the subject of inequality^ ofi' pay, batta, 
rations, &c, ; and at such periods Government is necessarily 
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obligfd to raise the less favourably 8ituated,% a level wkb 
the better. Fortunately if tb4 dangera$attendmg tMs 
system are great, the remedies ai^ easy and at hand. X>ii 
this subject, so interesting to a body, to which the 
country is under such deep and lasting obligations, 
it may be gratifying to hear Sir i/o/m Malcolm himself f 
and if the extract we give is long, it will, .we are well 
persuaded, be found important : 

From the character of the native army, and the similarity of 
habits and language of a great proportion of tliese military classes, of 
whom it is composed, no inconvenience or embarrassment could result 
from making the three armies of India three divisions of one army. 
Each division would remain as at present ; cadets would be nominated 
to n, and be appointed as vacancies occurred to its regiments. On 
such an organization taking place, it would be better that officers 
should rise regimentally to the rank of lieutenant-eolonel, instead of 
that of major, as they now do ; as such an altemtion in the actual 
system would prevent their removal from distant parts of India, ex* 
cept when an increase was made to the army. On such an occasion, 
the senior officer of each rank would be promoted,, not those of any 
division. Tbe above plan would disturb nothing that is established ; 
the staffi would continue as at present, unless it were deemed expedient 
to select the generals employed upon it from the whole army, instead 
of the division where the vacancy occurred. The off>reckonings to 
commandants of regiments are at present consolidated in one general 
list; and officers would succeed, if this plan were adopted, to becolo* 
neis of corps by seniority in Die Indian army, not in the division to 
which they had as regimental officers belonged. The pay and allow* 
ances of all ranks, from the general who commanded to the lowest 
public follower, would, on this change taking place, be regulated by 
clear and understood principles of equality and justice, so as to leave 
no ground of complaint of any one part of the army, from the com- 
parison of its condition with that of another part employed on the 
same service and tbe same duty. 

“ I hat there might be petty difficulties in carrying into execution 
some of these changes in the constitution of our Indian army, cannot be 
denied. The chief objections will occur to the minds of men who have 
not served in that army during the last ten or twelve years ; and such 
will be least sensible of the necessity of making them. Those who 
know the military stations we now occupy, and who have had oppor- 
tunities of observing the recent intermixed employment of the troops 
of the different presidencies, will well understand the absolute necessity 
of putting an end to distinctions, which have embarrassed, and will, if 
not altered, continue to embarrass the public service. Tbe feelings and 
prejudices of individuals may lead them to suggest doubts as to the 
wi^om oft a plan which proposes, in some cases, to transfer officers 
from 6ne division to another. They may bring forward the diffieienoo 
of character of the sepoys, and the different treatment they require; 
and it may be also alleged, that the removal of an officer from dhe ex- 
treme of Indiajo another will be a hardship. To the first of these ar- 
guments it may be»«aid, that whatever was formerly the case, there is 
at present no essential difference either in language, habits, or elaraeter 
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of the native troops of our establishments, and that, whatever may be 
their usages, they all require tr> be treated in the same manner. ‘ With 
respect to the Eolopean office!, it is desirable, on every ground, that 
be should never be local. The more he is exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the service, and to be employed in different parts of the empire, the 
more his experience and knowledge will be enlarged ; and those quali* 
ties, with whatever of inconvenience or hardship their attainment is 
attended, must ultimately prove as beneficial to the individual as to the 
government. 

** Many and essential benefits would result from consolidating 
the local armies of India into one: there would then bean end to 
those discontents which have so often arisen concerning a difierence in 
pay and allowances, and from an increase of one establishment to the 
real or supposed injury of another. This was not felt formerly in the 
manner it most be at this period, when the third of our military sta- 
lions can be occupied with equal facility by the troops of any one of 
the presidencies. Wherever an increase of corps is required, it be- 
comes a question of judgment with the Governor-general to which ar- 
my it shall be given ; and a slight previons change in the disposition 
of the forces will make it easy to transfer the apparent expediency of 
an increase fronf one presidency to another. Whatever may be the 
talent, the justice, or the impartiality of the Governor-general, he can 
never hold the balance in a manner that will prevent discontent. Bo- 
dies of men will always have their feelings agitated by measures which 
so seriously concern their future prospects in life, when these are so 
liable to be aflected by the decision of an individual in power ; and if 
that decision is unfavourable to them, they will impute to him, how- 
ever insufficient the grounds, motives of partiality, or weak submission 
to the influence of those by whom he is surrounded. The nature and 
effect of the feelings to which the present system must give rise will be 
perfectly understood by all acquainted with the temper and constitu- 
tion of armies. The remedy of this evil should not be deferred. If 
there is a dislike to direct the immediate adoption of an arrangement, 
making the benefit of increase of corps general ; at any rate, all regi- 
ments raised in future might be equally distributed between Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, commencing with that of which the officers are 
most backward in promotion. What has been before stated will show, 
that not the slightest difficulty could occur on the ground of the in- 
crease being more wanted at one presidency than at another, as that 
would be obviated by the transfer of the duties of a station, which, 
from its position, was equally convenient to the presidency receiving 
the benefit of the augmentation. 

A second advantage from amalgamating the local armies of In- 
dia would result from the first. When the nomination of European 
officers from a general list to newly- raised corps was adopted, it would 
be a matter of indifference to those where the men were recruited, or 
where employed. The consequence would be, that the whole native 
army would be more disposable than it is at present to serve in any 
quarter of our dominions. Occasions have occurred, apd are more 
likely than ever to occur, w'hen our safety may depend on our power 
to employ the natives of Bengal in the territories of Madras or Bom- 
bay, or those of the latter in Bengal or Hindustan. Looking to those 
internal commotions fVom which we cannot expect exemption, there is 
no principle of policy likely to be, more conducive fp tfie security of the 
tjxipip; but we must in a great degree be deprived of the advantage it 
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offers, till a plan is adopted which shall put an end to the sepamtioa 
of interests now existing among the European oflicers. 

** The third advantage of the plafti prop^d i#of consequence 
for the same object, that of rendering our native army more avaiiai^ 
in every part of India, and of enabling us to employ them together, 
without creating a spirit of discontent, which has often approach^ to 
mutiny. This can be done only by assimilating, on the principles sug- 
gested, the pay and allowances of the native soldiery and public fol- 
lowers. These should be fixed with reference to certain general prin- 
ciples, and not be dependant on the esablishment to which this or that 
soldier of the same government belonged. The military equipments 
and departments of the forces of the different presidencies should be 
constituted on the same general principles, and be as little different 
in practice as local circumstances would permit ; otherwise we shall 
never have our Indian armies possessed of that efliciency and strength, 
which they should have for united operations. 


The rise of European officers in the native army of India must 
continue to be by seniority ; but every measure consistent with their 
interests, and with those of the public, should be taken, to a^elera^e 
the attainment of rank and command for those, who have g^ed ex- 
perience in this branch of the service. The frequent stagnations of 
promotion which have occurred have been hitherto relieved by expe- 
dients that gave an impulse for the moment, but were followed by a 
re-action that often left men in a worse situation than they were before. 
We must not judge of the effects of such stagnation of promotion in 
the local army in India, by what we observe from the same cause in 
England. There is hardly any analogy ; the power of exchamring 
into other corps ; of purchasing and selling their commissions • that of 
living with their relations and friends ; the connexions they form, and 
the different walks of life open to men in their native country, place 
them in a situation totally different from those who are iu a manner 
banished to a foreign land, where they may almost be considered aliens 
from all family ties and connexions, with their prospects limited to' 
their profession, to which tliey are in fact bound, from the day they 
enter it, as the only means they have of subsistence. The officers of his 
majesty's service, if disappointed or discontented, have generally the 
means of escape, and if, in effecting that, tlieir condition becomes 
worse, their complaints are not heard ; they produce no effect on others* 
young and more sanguine candidates fill the niche they occupied • nor 
does the state suffer by the change,; for the constitution of the army to 
which they belong, requires in its inferior officers no qualifications 
that may not be easily acquired. But how different is the situation of 
those who enter the Company's service ! Their youth must he devoted 
to the attainment of acquirements, without which they are unfit even 
for the subaltern duties of a native corps ; they have no escape from 
their lot in life ; discontent and disappointfnent in it not only corrode 
their own minds, but spread a baneful influence over the minds of 
Others : their place, alter they are in any degree advanced, cannot he 
easily supplied, for certain qualifications, which time and study alone 
can give, are requisite to those who succeed them. All these cirenm- 
stences (and many more might be adduced) show tlml the question of 
the improvement ol the Indian army should he considered on its own 
grounds, and Mt with the reference, which: is top often made to the 
oonfparatpe ^didon and pretentions of an nrmy from which its oon- 
nUtttUon u fdtogether difierent. v«.wwu 
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** To giTO opportaBity of acquiring distin<^ioii to the officers of 
the local army of India, (wifhout which no military body can dyer at' 
tain and support a character, and least |of all a body that is in con- 
stant comparison witli^troops of the same ns^tion, r^ulated on other 
principles) high rank ought to be conferred by loc£d commissions, while 
the individuals to whom it is granted are yet efficient for the duties to 
which it may call them. The privilege of nominating general officers 
to the staff must soon become as useless to any objects of ambition in 
the Indian army as of service to the stale, under the slow progress of 
brevet rank in England, consequent to peace in Europe. Every j^ene- 
ral belonging to the Indian service must be superannuated before he 
can be employed. There would appear no objection to grant local 
brevets to colonels of the Indian service to serve on the staff of that 
country, as the same canbe' extended to bis majesty's service. The 
adtoption of such a measure would, of course, prevent officers being 
permitted to proceed with regiments to India, whose rank was above 
that of officers within the limits of selection for the general staff ; but 
this would be attended with no injury to the service, and would be a 
slight sacrifice to obtain a great benefit. 

sale of commissions and exchanges between the English 
and local branches of the army employed in India, under regulations 
which guarded the efficiency of the local branch, would be most bene- 
ficial, both from introducing good and effective officers, and accelerating 
promotion in" the local army ; but there is no measure so requisite for 
the latter as the formation of a staff corps, which would furnish the 
means of applying vacancies in regiments occasioned by the removal 
of their officers to other duties. 

** The native corps in India were, perhaps, in as efficient a state 
as they have ever since been, when they had only two or three Euro- 
pean officers ; but, at the period of the service, their commandent was 
their chief, and they were his followers. The ties and the feelings 
from which both acted were altogether different from those which now 
subsist ; and, under the present system, the deficiency of European 
officers is felt, particularly on service, as a great evil. This evil must 
continue till, tire regular staff of the army, and those necessary for 
distinct departments, are separated from that list, which it is essential 
to keep complete for regimental duties. If this measure is determined 
upon, the formation of a plan for carrying it into effect will not be 
difficult ; but great care must be taken that it combines a due regard for 
the interests of individuals with those of the public. 

“ Should the same reasons which prevented the transfer of the 
Indian army to the crown, when the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany were last renewed, continue to operate, this will be no reason why 
the measures which have been suggested for the improvement of the 
condition of the European officers of' the Indian army should not take 
place. There is nothing required to give them full eifect, but a cordial 
and liberal spirit of co-operation in the different authorities in Eng- 
land. But this large question must be viewed as one of national po- 
licy, and not as the settlement of the comparative pretentions of indi* 
viduals. We must continue dependent on the fidelity and efficiency of 
our native army for the preservation of India. The European officers 
are the links by which we must preserve its attachment, and maintain 
its reputation. Their peculiar condition requires favour and support.; 
and it is not too much to affirm, that any means whieh Dave a tenancy 
to depress this body of men, or to introduce any" claims but those of 
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Indian service, and complete competence, into a competition for ^Iiose 
objects of reward which this' branch ba% hitherto excittsively enjoyed, 
will be fatal to our best hopes of preserving our eastern empire. The 
constitutional jejilousy that will be called into action, whenever this 
important subject is agitated, must not be lulled by a consideration of 
the character and influence of the present commander-in-chief of th« 
British forces, which, as long as that illustrious personage may hold 
the office, would, no doubt, afford to the local branch of the army of 
India every security for liberal and just treatment.” 

The chapter on “Native Troops” will be perused 
with interest by every military mam in India ; and is al- 
together worthy of great attention from those, who take an 
interest in the ^poy character and efficiency. The changes, 
which time and circumstances have introduced in this de- 
partment, are dwelt upon by Malcolm ; and although ad- 
mitted to have been necessary, are yet several of them 
regarded as to be regretted. In former times duties of a 
higher nature, and bringing with them greater pay and 
emoluments stimulated the Native Sepoys to zeal and ac- 
tivity in our service ; and the link, which bound them to 
their European Officers, as it was closer, so tvas the af- 
fection, with which the former regarded the latter, more 
warm and manifest. To the rigid principles of ceconomy 
and the precise forms of civil rule, not a little of this part 
of the fabric has given way ; but we are warned by Mal- 
colm to beware, lest in the prosecution of these objects, 
the corner stone of the whole building be not displaced! 
To prove the justice of this view of our power, and its* 
true foundations, Malcolm enters into a retrospect of the 
history, and changes of our Native army, into which our 
limits will not allow us to follow him. At an early period 
of our career, the Sepoy in our service felt at once his 
superiority over his countrymen, and thousands waited 
with impatience for the honour of being enrolled in the 
ranks of the Company’s army : the participation en- 
joyed by the Native Officerj in the pecuniary advantages of 
his corps, gave both an interest in its character and conduct 
winch insured for the men treatment the most generous* 
and kind. The Native Officer enjoyed great respect and 
regardunderthissystemj and the European, who then seldom 
held a higher r^nk than that of Captahi, was chosen almost 
invariably from his reputatibn. as a Sepoy Officer;^ and 
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~^had therefore an obvious interest in making himself ac- 
quainted with the larigu&ge, prejudices and habits of the 
men, he was to command. This system, however, 
received a shock from which it was perhaps impossible to, 
exempt: it, by the introduction of King’s troops into the 
service, when the battalions of the Company were organi- 
zed and officered after the model of His Majesty’s. Malcolm 
is clearly of opinion, ^that this change was attended with 
little of either advantage or distinction, in the situation of 
CommaiuUng Officers: and one of its worst, and most 
generally admitted defects was driving the commanding 
officer to desert his regiment, and seek for a situation 
on the general staff ; nor does any measure promise a re- 
medy to this evil, except such as will make it, what 
it once was, an object of more value to an officer of 
rank, to remain with, than to leave the corps, to which 
he has been attached. Any difference however that 
may be remarked in the personal character of the In- 
dian army is not, in our opinion, so much to be ascribed to 
a more formal organization, as to the alteration, which has 
taken place in the relations between the officers and the 
men, by the constant employment of both apart from the 
corps, to which they belong. The details of treasure and 
other parties perpetually break up regiments into small 
divisions, which injure those feelings of pride or attachment 
to the corps, winch ought to be sedulously cherished and the 
absence of the officers on staff or civil duties makes them 
strangers to their men, whilst the less fortunate few are dis- 
satisfied with their condition, and little disposed to interest 
themselves in the individuals, whom they command. It is 
observed by the intelligent author of the History of the Mar- 
hattas, that sepoys are different soldiers under different men. 
The conduct of the Indian soldier it is universally admitted 
depends very much upon the confidence he feels in the officer, 
by whom he is led, and it is an object of serious importance, 
therefore, to cherish as much as possible the existence of 
such a feeling, and to avoid the rude dissolution of so 
important a bond, by which the men and thei^r officers are 
combined for their mutual advantage and il^putation. 
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Thbrr is also another consideration of some impor- 
tance with respect to the forniation*of the Company's army, 
the comparative difficulty of keeping up its numbers with 
effective men. For some period after it was embodied 
the disorganized state of society in all the provinces of 
Hindoostan furnished in vast abundance the elements of aa 
army. Every village was a garrison, every peasant was a 
soldier, and when his crops were devastated by a marauding 
band, he earned his maintenance by enrolling himself in a 
similar horde, and wielded with equal readiness the mattoch 
and the sword. Such a state of things has happily past 
away, and the peasantry are so longer converted by neces- 
sity into plunderers. Maintained in tranquil cultivation of. 
the soil, the temptation to follow the profession of arms no 
longer occurs, and a warlike population, a nursery of sol- 
diers, is rapidly disajipearing. Fresh inducements must 
therefore be devised, or new sources of supply must be ex- 
plored, if the Native army is to be sustained on that footing, 
which has enabled it to spread the beneficent rule of Bri- 
tain to the remotest limits of India* 

We cannot however afford to accompany Malcolm 
througli all his valuable remarks oti this most important 
brancli of his subject ; but the following concluding ob- 
servations, as to the nature of the remedies to be applied to 
existing evils, are too important to be omitted : 

Whatever measures we adopt must provide rewards suited to 
their condition for a certain number of the most deserving^ native 
officers ; and these rewards should be of a character not only to give 
life to this class, but to raise the hopes of all wlio shall be striving to 
obtain similar rank and consideration. We have been compelled to 
cast down much in India, and almost all whom we found raised above 
others in the community have perished under our levelling rule. The 
necessity of creating and maintaining a superior class amongst the 
natives is recoin mended by every consideration of wise and generous 
policy ; and assuredly there is no measure more calculated to aid in 
obtaining this end, than that of conferring on the veteran, who has 
gained reputation in the army, rank and consideration in his native 
district, so as to render him an object of respect to his countrymen* 
who will sec In his services to the state a legitimate claim to favour and 
distinction, whatever may have been his former condition. This mode 
of reward is quite accordant with the usage of alt asiatic states, and 
its adoption by us would be ooiigenial to the habits and feelings of the 
whole^populationi 

^ “ The considei^tion given to distinguished native officers shqnld, 

in a greater or less degree, according to their claims, he extended tp 
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their descendants ; and thei«: sons might be permitted to passdhrough 
the grades of our army with a trivial addition of pay, and exemption 
from corporal punishment. The constitution of the army will never 
admit of our introducing volunteers, or native cadets Every man 
who enters it must work his way, by his ow^n efi’orts, from the station 
of a private to that of a soubahdar ; but nothing could be more popu~ 
lar with the sepoys, than to see the sons of tlieir officers mingled in 
their ranks^ yet enjoying a notice and respect, that added to the value 
of that station in life to which they all aspired. 

“ Native commissioned oflTicers, when employed on the staff, as 
they frequently are, should receive fixed allowance, and not be left, 
as they have hitherto been, to look to a future reward, depending as much 
on the influence of the officer under whom they acted, as the services 
they performed. The value of their efforts, if judiciously directed in 
this line of duty, is very great, and cannot, in some cases, be supplied 
by those of any European officer. They are also frequently required 
for specific charge or com:)iand, and this employmcntshould come under 
the head of staff duty. The selection for such stations, w hen pay w as 
attached to them, would constitute both rew’ard and encouragement to 
the class to which they belonged. 

** The above measures would be very beneficial, and not attended 
with any large expenditure ; but their operation would be limited to 
the higher ranks ; and however much the favour and notice extended 
to them might influence others, more is required to cemeni the union of 
the interests of the state with those of tlic general body of the troops by 
whom it is defended. To do this effectually, the sepoy should be taught 
to look to meritorious services in the army as the road to employment 
under the civil administration of his native province. A certain peri- 
od of service in the regular army should be an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in all candidatcsi'or situations, suited to pei\sons of military habits, 
and tliere is no doubt that all the duties of police, w hich are distinct 
from the hereditary village establishraenl, would be as well performed 
by men, who had passed through the army, as by any other class, if not 
better. The sepoys employed in police duties might have a privilege of 
getting part of their pay commuted, if they wished it, for grants of 
waste land, provided they possessed the means of bringing it into 
cultivation. 

The general introduction of such a plan would be attended with 
great and manifold advantages. If well organized, it would encourage 
recruits and reward service, and would promote internal order and 
prosperity ; nor is it a slight recommendation that, while it gave the 
best hold upon the Continued attachment of our native army, by mul- 
tiplying our means of rewarding meritorious individuals, it would be 
attended with a saving instead of an increase of expense. The only 
difficulty that could impede its successful accomplishment has been 
before noticed, and the necessity of the measure may be adduced as an- 
other argument in favour of selecting the magistrates and superinten- 
dants of police from a class of men, who are accustomed to command 
soldiers. 

SunPEN changes in any system of administration are unwise, 
and it would be sufficient, if this plan were approved, to make its gra- 
dual introduction imperative. ' The details would he adapted to local 
circumstances, hut no deviation should be allowed as to tbe/unda- 
mental principles, on which it is grounded. Thesd^are political, and con- 
pecied with our very existence in India. Our gOTcrnment of the coua- 
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try is essentially military, and oar means of preserving and improving 
our possession, through the operation o{ our civil institutions, depenu 
on our wise and politic exercise of that military power on which the 
whole fabric rests. This is a recognised fact ; but, unless a conviction 
of its truth is continually impressed on the mindvS «f those, placed at 
the head of the Indian administration, it will be in vain to attempt 
plans which will meet with every obstacle that partial and local views, 
a desire of personal influence and power, or attachment to established 
system, can devise or create, to impede and defeat their execution/’ 

The British Community in India'' opcupics a part ot 
Malcolm's attention in the work before us ; and under 
this name he includes, the mixed population of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, made up of European Half-Casts 
or Anglo-Indians, and that part of the Natives, who 
are associated by their ties, their interests, and their 
occupations with English laws and usages." Of these he 
observes that a great proportion have been born and 
educated under the influence and operation of these laws, 
and form a community, as separate in habits and sentiments 
from that, wbich exists in a town or village, at the distance 
of twenty miles from the capital, as if they belonged to 
different nations." We are compelled to add to this des- 
cription, that the natives, generally, who live within the 
jurisdiction of English Courts, and the influence of English 
society, display vices of every degrading character ; and 
that were we to pronounce from what we see within this 
narrower circle, we should set down the native popula- 
tion of India, as lost to every thing like a sense of truth 
and honesty. The advocates of Colonization confine their 
views to this, the more unprincipled part of the Native po- 
pulation, with whom alone they are in general acquainted ; 
but it cannot be controverted, that the arguments, which 
apply to this part of our Native subject may and do become 
quite inapplicable to the great body of Hindoo and Mussel men 
scattered over the country. We recommend to the attention 
of the Colonizationists, the following remarks of our author : 

“ The first question regarding the English community in India 
is, how far it is wise and safe, to allow the settlement of Englishmen in, 
India, and to open to their energy of character the paths of agriouJ- 
tural, as well as commercial improvement? This branch of the subject' 
has the more irnpprtance, as it is evident, that no extensive colonization 
can take place, unlcS» men are admitted to have property in the soil, as 
/well as in its produce. 

• H 2 
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The grounds upon wfiich the impolicy and danger of admitting 
Englishmen to follow agricultural pursuits in India rest» arc, in a great 
degree, referrible to the peculiar nature of our eastern possessions, 
which (it cannot be too often repeated) must never be viewed as a co- 
lony, but as a subject empire, to the inhabitants of which we have 
guarantied, by every pledge that rulers can give to their subjects, the 
enjoyment of their property, of their laws, of their usages, and of their 
religion. We may and ought to impart such improvement as will 
promote their happiness, and the ^neral prosperity of the country ; 
but we are bound, by every obligation of faith (and it would be a prin- 
ciple of imperative policy, even if we had given no pledge,) not to as- 
sociate with our improvement any measures, of which the operation is 
likely to interfere with their interests, to offend their prejudices, or to 
outrage their cherished habits and sentiments. 

**• That colonization on any extended scale would have this effect 
no man can doubt, who is acquainted with the nature of the property 
in the soil, and the character of the population. The different rights, 
.which are involved in every field of cultivated land in India, Lave been 
particularly noticed, and those who have studied that subject will bo 
satisfied that in many of our provinces there is no room for the English 
proprietor. Sncfi might, no doubt, purchase land where our regula- 
tions have mdde that saleable, and they might settle in the vicinity of 
great cities, where, from causes already stated, landed properly Las, 
in a certain degree, changed its character. 

There are throughout our territories many w'aste tracts, but 
almost all the lands capable of being occupied have claimants, who 
can produce strong title to the eventual occupation of them. This 
extends even to jungles and wilds, in which the right of pasture, and 
of cutting wood and grass, usually belongs to the villages in their 
vicinity. Besides, as has been before stated, when peace and prosperity 
augment the agricultural population, those that want employment, 
compelled as they are by their usages to follow the occupation of their 
fathers, must spread over waste lands, to a share in the produce of 
which they assert an hereditary claim. The government, which makes 
advances to enable them to settle in such reclaimed lands, is early re- 
paid by increase of revenue ; and when, from any considerations, it is 
disposed to resign the whole or part of its proprietary rights, in order 
to benefit individuals, there are, as has been elsewhere shewn, classes 
amongst its native subjects, who have the first claim to benefit by such 
grants of the contingent rights, that may have devolved upon it. 

** If the facts here stated are correct, English colonists could only 
be partially admitted into India, without an interference with the pro- 
perty in actual possession, or just expectation of our native subjects of 
the cultivating class, or those of the higher orders ; and whatever might 
be our intention, we could not adopt the measures for raising these co- 
lonists to that consideration, which w ould be requisite to render them 
an useful and contented part of tiie community, without a correspond- 
ing depression of the native part of the population. 

“ The danger of offence to the prejudices, usages, • or religion of 
the native, from the settlement of British agricultural colonists, would 
be great ; and this danger, it is to be remarked, would not spring so 
much from the acts of the latter, as from the apprehensions and the im- 
pressions of the former, who would believe any smjh settlement to be 
the commencement of a system for the subversii^ of the existin*g order 
of society. They would yieyv the settlers as invaders of their rights, 
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And na benefit they could derive from tl^ introclaclion of capital, or 
the example of industry and enlerprisef would reconcile any to such a 
change, except the very lowest of the labouring classes ; all others 
would either shrink from a competition, with what they would deem a 
higlicr and more favoured class, or be irritated to a spirit of personal 
hostility, which, in whatever way it might shew itself, would he roost 
injurious to the public interests. 

“ English agricultural colonists in India would, in a very few 
generations, degenerate both in body and mind. This, in spite of every 
eflbrt to prevent it, must be the eflcct of the climate, of the connexion 
with the ignorant, and low females with whom their circumstances 
would invitahly lead them to associate, and of those habits and senti- 
ments, which they would acquire from being surrounded with a dis- 
tinct population, whom they would look upon as their inferiors. This 
change, whenever it came to pass, would bring into dis-repufe that 
nation to w horn they continued to belong in name, and, instead of add- 
ing to its power, they would become a source of weakness to it. In 
the present scale of our Eastern empire, we can never expect to count 
numbers with the natives, and it is upon their continued impression of 
the superiority of our character, that our existence must depend. We 
ought, therefore, to be most cautious as to the adoption of any mea- 
sure having a tendency to lower the opinion they entertain of their 
rulers; and that the colonization of some scattered English families 
over our provinces would have this effect, no onecan doubt, who knows 
the country and its inhabitants.’^ 

Malcolm pays a well deserved compliment to that 
class of our countrymen in India^ who are "employed in 
coiiiinercial and mechanical pursuits, unconnected witli 
the service of the Company ; and both as benefactors and 
cxam[»les to the natives, with whom they associate, he 
ascribes to them the importance, which they certain- 
ly deserve. Speaking of this highly useful class he ob- 
serves ; 

“ Their growth is desirable, provided it is accompanied with 
the strict observance of those covenants, and legal restrictions under 
which they are placed From these a government so constituted as 
the English in India cannot relax. Some of its powers, particularly 
that of deporting any British subject from India to England, is at va- 
riance with every principle of our free constitution, and repugnant to 
the feelings of Englishmen ; but it is not at variance with the consti- 
tution of our Indian empire, and it is strictly accordant with the cove- 
nants, into which Englishmen enter before they obtain leave to reside, 
and pursue their several occupations in that empire. We must, never- 
theless, expect, from the nature of English society, that on every exer- 
cise of absolute power, however necessary, there will be a recurrence 
of struggle between the government, and this part of the population of 
OUT Indian capitals ; and the sympathy which the latter will meet w ith 
in England is^such, that it will lequire all the wisdom and firmness of 
thfi authorities a#thome and abroad, to withstand the effoi-ts that will 
be made, to w^eaken and degrade the local adrainistration.’^ 
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lu regard to tbosor Europeans who are permitted to 
reside in the Mofussil Of India, Makolm suggests some 
alteration in the law, as it now exists, which a due regard 
to the interests of the natives, with whom they come in 
contact, seems to render most imperative ; and the ne* 
cessity of which every day is shewing more and more 
clearly. There is an anomaly, fraught with the great- 
est evils to the native population, who have any mer- 
cantile dealings with Europeans settled among them, in 
subjecting these Europeans, solely to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court; and the fruit of this anomaly 
is seen in the circumstance of such Europeans, and their 
creditors at the seats of the Supreme Courts, availing 
themselves of the rights, in which the law of England 
clothes therm, to defeat the native creditor on the spot. 
If instead of throwing out a tub to the whale, in his East 
India Jury Bill, which the Natives treat with scorn, and 
the Judges render a dead letter, Mr. Wynn had turned 
his attention to the amendment of the law, to which we 
now refer, he would have conferred a boon of real value 
on the native population of this country. Without being 
more particular on this subject, we may refer, in sup- 
port of what we now suggest, to the ferment which is 
created in the manufacturing districts of the country, when 
misfortunes overtake those, who have set native industry 
in motion by means of native capital. If it should hap- 
pen, that European capital has also been invested in tiie 
game praiseworthy channel, a process of the Supreme 
Court, easily accessible to the lender, seizes at once on the 
property, which is as fact the fruits of both European and 
native capital, and leaves the native ^lender without the 
means of recovering the smallest part of his property. 
We are very far from finding fault with those, who avail 
themselves of the rights, with which the law invests tliem ; 
but we are as clearly of opinion, that this law li6s given 
rise, to what Malcolm has well disignated ^ inequalities of 
justice and that the sooner it is remedied the better, both 
for the peace and safety, not to speak of tlje honour, and 
character of onr Govemmeut» 
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jSir John JMLalcolm dedicate^ a chapter of his jwork 
to ^^the descendants of Europtans by Native JVlotliisrs, 
Usually termed Half-casts^ or Anglo-Indians/" a class of tbe 
community liere, which appears to be finding more atten- 
tion at home than formerly. We are pleased to see the* 
anxiety, displayed by the Indian Government in England, 
to raise this class from tbe equivocal condition, in w^hich it 
has existed hitherto ; not so much, however, with refer- 
ence to those, who come under the definition of Sir Jo/m 
Malcolniy for they are few in number and daily diminish- 
ing, but in reference to the class, that has arisen from the 
intermarrying of those of the first grade with one another. 
We cannot, for our part, see any reason founded in either 
justice or policy, why all the rights of British sub- 
jects sliould not be conferred on this part of 4he commu- 
nity. To the talents, and intellectual attainments of many 
of them, we have already borne our testimony ; and en- 
deavoured, as far as in our power, to promote their best 
interests, by urging on them to engage in the mechanical 
avocations of life, which unfortunately many of them have 
hitherto regarded as beneath them ; and rather than seek 
wealth and influence, as tradesmen and mechanics, have 
been content to sit as writers and copyists in the public 
Oflices, where there is little to reward them, and nothing 
to gain beyond the means of a mere subsistence! Malcolm 
has attempted to shew, how the Anglo-Indians have hither- 
to failed in obtaining any political influence with the na- 
tives; but we do not think very successfully. He has not 
noticed the fact of their never having sought this influ- 
ence in the only channel open to them, under the present 
system of excluding them from civil and military offices, 
of which our author decidedly approves. On the contrary 
he seems to take it for granted, that they are to confine 
themselves to the situations of clerks, and accountants in 
olfices of Government, as well as those of public servants 
and European merchants. la these situations we are per- 
suaded, they will never acquire much influence of any kind 
with the natives. If they would turn their talents into 
the channel, we have already jpointed out, and acquiring 
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capital by tlieir industry^ and superior intellectual attain-* 
meats, they would soon beYouud to have influence among: 
the natives; but to obtain this they must first possess 
the power of employing these natives, and rendering 
them dependent on them • while they continue to be re* 
garded^ as they are, generally, only as fellow-servants 
with the natives, they may rely on their failing to com- 
mand respect, however superior in mind and manners. 
We have only to look to those, and we could point to 
more than one honourable exception of the kind, who 
have turned these talents into the line we recommend, to 
be convinced that if the Anglo>lndiau chnses to follow it, 
the path to political influence is near and open to him. We 
ajgree witlj Malcolm^ that the pejidod is very distant, when 
this class can acquire any strength from their mere num- 
bers; and we apj)rehexid nothing from their ever forming 
a junction to oppose our power, with the Mussulmaa 
or Hindoo population. It is, we know, their desire, as 
well as their interest, to link themselves as close as possible 
with the European masters of the country 5 and these in 
their turn will f^orget alike the dictates of justice, humani* 
ty, and sound policy, if they do not encourage them by 
every means to attach themselves, closer and closer to 
Europeans. The Anglo-Indians must of necessity be 
allowed to colonize, — if we may use the term in regard to 
those, whose country India is ; — but from this necessity 
good of the highest nature may, under a proper system 
of treating them, be unquestionably drawn ; while the 
prohibition now laid on their not holding civil or military 
offices under the Company must deprive them of much 
of the means, were they so inclined or able, to overturn 
our dominion. By the late Act of Parliament, they have 
been admitted to sit on both grand or petit Juries; and 
we hope this is the first of a series of measures, calculated 
to remove every distinction between them, and Europeans 
in this country. If compelled, as in the case of holding 
lands, to bestow on the Anglo-Indian, a privilege denied to 
Europeans the Anglo-Indian, on the othe^* hand, can 
complain the less^ that the Civil SprviceT and the Army 
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are shrit against him. The exclusion iu both i|^stance$ is 
founded on the same principle, and arises out of the very 
nature of the power of Britain in India. 

Sir John Malcolm devotes a chapter to the subject of 
the Propagation of the Christian Religion in India/' and 
comes at once to the cunchision, that with measures having 
this object and tendency, the name or authority of Govern- 
ment should never be associated. Flighly as we rc\spect 
Malcohns opinions on all subjects, connected with this 
country, we cannot help thinking, that he has here laid 
down a rule, iniicb too wide in its terms, and one, which 
the Government of India can scarcely move a step in at- 
tempting to ameliorate the condition of its Native subjects,* 
without violating. We differ from our author so far on 
this very important point, as to think, that the Government, 
without either offence or danger, may go a certain length, 
iu publicly countenancing institutions, having the religious 
imfirovement of their subjects in view; and indeed when 
Malcolm afterwards applauds iin*', countenance they give 
to measures, propounded for their Moral Education, he 
seems to admit an important exception to his own rule. 
At the same time he suggests, that the clergymen in the 
employ of Government, either as ministers of religion, 
or Professors of Colleges, should be prohibited from 
using their endeavours to make converts. We are iio 
friends to hasty, and incautious attempts at conversion ; 
but we confess we can see no necessity for so sweeping 
a prohibition, as is here laid down ; — and ^ve dissent very 
widely, indeed, from our author, when be proposes, that the 
task of conversion should be left, as hitherto, to the labours 
of the humble missionary. The judicious attempts of 
Clergymen of a higher caste would, in our opinion, come 
with great advantage and safety, in place of the labours 
of * the humble Missionary/ which, we all know, have not 
always been directed by a zeal according to knowledge : 
with a people constituted as the Hindoos are, we doubt 
very much, if the labours of the humble Missionary will 
ever be found [frod^ctive of much good; and that they some- 
times do uo harm, is pjerhaps to be ascribed to the hu- 
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niility of their conditi(ki, in the estimation of the better 
Hindoos. We think it for our part very possible for 
clergymen in the employ of Government/ to attempt the 
enlightening of the native mind^ in the truths of Religion 
with perfect safety, and certainly with a greater prospect 
of success, than the humble missionary. The natives of 
this country have had too much experience of the policy 
of the English Government, to connect such attempts with 
authority, in any such manner, as to infer a determination 
to compel them to proselytize, or to fear an approach to 
the systein pursued by the Portuguese and French, and so 
justly reprobated by Sir John Malcohn, But while we 
think, that our author narrow’s too much the stdiere of 
clerical utility, in the suggestions, which he throws out, we 
agree with him entirely in the very judicious, and excellent 
line oi conduct he lays down, for the guidance of missiona*' 
rics. It is to be regretted, that tliere should have existed 
so nuicli necessity for the cautions, ami advice contained in 
the folloW'ing sensible remarks : 

The cliicf obstrucUon.i we sliall meet in the pursuit of the im- 
provemorit and reform of the natives of India will he caused by our 
own passions and prejudices. I’hose who arc sanguine in tlieir hopes 
of rapid progress w ill endeavour to obtain aid by exaggerating* (per- 
haps uiiconsciouslv ) the evils it is desired to remedy, and diminishing; 
the obstacles that present themselves. Others, 'again, will see dangers 
beyond those which really exi.st, and deem every diiliculty insuperable. 
These two exiienies must produce an angry collision, unfortunate for 
the ciJusc. Those who are employed in the work of conversion should 
shun nil exaggeration of tacts which must ever verge upon falsehood. 
Placed in such situations as they are, it is a crime to speak positively 
without full knowledge, and it is a greater crime to deceive others by 
drawing general conclusions of the state of Iribe.s and nations in India, 
derived from observation of superstitious usages in any one particular 
district, province, or kingdom. They should .seek, not to inflame, but 
to calm the minds of those with whom they correspond in England, 
and w lio have to form their judgnient upon trust, at .sucli a distance 
from the .scene. The deep errors of races ol men, which arise from 
their blindiy following the ways'of their fathers, should be painted in 
colours calculated to excite pity and commiseration, not horror and 
detestation. This theme should be approached with humility, not 
pride, by all who veuture to treat it/' 

To the interference of authority, in putting a stop to 
the cruel and inhuman practice of the Suttee, Malcolm 
is decidedly hostile. It is well known,#»thclt a very gene- 
ral opinion prevails, that this custom might be abolished 
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authoritatively without any risk o)| clanger to our power ; 
and certainly many of tljc most ihtelligent and influential 
of the Hindoo population of Calcutta, entertain this 
opinion. We cannot, however, help inclining to the sen- 
timents of our author on this point : 

While all agree in sentiment regarding the sinfulness of the 
voluntary vsaerifice of widows, a great dillercnce of opinion exists as 
to tlie mode of terminating the pracliee. 1’ho diffusion of knowledge, 
the force of example, the mild and conriiiating hut strong remon- 
strances of superiors, with the undisguised feelings of sliockod hu- 
manity, will, we may hope, gradually eradicate a barhaious rite, wliicli 
has already fallen iuto disusage in many parts of India, from ceasing 
to excite that sympathy in the people, and, conserpienlly, to meet willi 
that encou'ragement from their priests and superiors, which it formerly 
did. liut such sympathy and encouragement will he montained 
where they still exist, and revived where they have ceased, if we are 
so unwise as to allempt to suppress, by the strong arm of power, this 
or any otlier of the superstitious customs of our native subjects. The 
merit of resisting what tlrcy will consider intolerance and perscrutioii, 
will be added to the other njiotives for such sacrifices ; besidc^s, t)»c im- 
pression made by such use of our authority w^ould ho attended w ith 
groat hazard : they who argue otherwise, because they pcrctave no 
immediate danger result from particular cases, where there has been 
jiartial intcrfcMence, cannot have much knowdedge of tlie character of 
the Hindu j)opulation, or of the nature of the means, which the secret 
enemies of our power endeavour to array against us. bveiy sucli act 
of interference is an item in their aet^ouiit, and adds to their hf)pes of 
uniting their countrymen in what they would deem a patriotic and 
pious cause, that of .subverting the rule of strangers and usurpers, 
who. under the plea of liumunity and improvement, made an open and 
violent attack upon usages, respected by the most bigoted and tyran- 
nical of their Maiiomedan conquerors,, and sanctioned by their ovrii 
practice during thirty centuries."' 

Ouft ulUlior considers tbe question of the Fn e Press 
in India,’’ as deserving of the fullest consideration. We 
are Jialf inclined to think, that it has already received 
more consideration, than it merits. The weight of argu- 
ment and tlie general concurrence of opinion on tlie part 
of every one, at all acquainted with the state of oiir Jndiari 
Empire, seem to render this subject a res judicata, which 
it is now almost unnecessary to argue. Opinions indeed, 
may ditfer as to the precise degree of freedom to be ])er- 
mitled to the Press in India; but no one, whose advice is 
\vorth listening to, advocates the same unrestrained liber- 
ty of discussion in India, as in England. Makolm would 
ccrtitiuly go •t‘a\;yiier, in his restrictive measures, than 
even we are disposed to follow him; but be errs it at 

I 2 . 
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all, on the safer side of v the question. The chapter on the 
Indian Press is amusing;' and we recommend it to the 
perusal of our readers. Having in our last number treat- 
ed so fully of the Press in India, we must be brief on the 
present occasion ; but we cannot avoid quoting the following 
temperate, judicious, and truly wise conclusions, to which our 
author comes, near the close of liis chapter on the subject ; 

Upon a view of these facts, we can imagine no precaution of 
such consequence as a watchful lestraint of the press. Ifthatisnot 
restricted from pub ications tending to lower the respect in which go- 
vernment and iis oiheers are held, from oflendinjr and weakening 
priiices and chiefs, f)y lessening their estimation with tlicir subjects, 
from alarming and iiiitating the natives of India, by attacks on their 
usages and reUgion, and from disseminating piincipies of sedition and 
rebellion, it vvid gradually undermine and destroy our power; audit 
may compass this w ithout any serious liansgression against the law of 
JEDugland, or, indeed, without (ho slightest evil intention of some of 
those wlio aid in working the niisehief. Their lirnitted knowledge and 
imperfect information, combined with their zeal, may blind them to 
the dangers iluy engender ; and otbers, who have deeper designs, will 
court tlit'ir names in a cause that must be popular with many, from its 
supposed association with the propagating of freedom, useful know- 
ledge, and true religion. 

“We must necessarily deduce from what has been stated, that the 
existence of a press, free in tlie same degree as that of England, is 
incompatible with a government such as tliat we have established in 
India. It would accelerate the destruction of our power long before 
its dissolution could be a benefit to the natives of that country: it 
would impede instead of promote the progress to improvement now 
making by the Anglo-Indians and Europeans whose ciuiosiiy, national 
prejudices, and personal feelings, whiidi it might amuse and gratify, 
would be thrown by its unlicensed action into parties and dissensions 
every way injurious to the happiness and interests of this small but 
important part of the population. 

“ That a spirit of emulation might be excited, and some latent 
talent be ebcited, by the freedom of the press, cannot be denied ; nor 
is it meant to deny that good might arise from its observations on [lub- 
lic men and measures, and that it might occasionally constitute a check 
against abuses^ but, in a government like British India, such good 
would be partial and uncertain, whereas the mischief to wliicli a free, 
unlicensed press would open the door, w ould bo general and incalcula- 
ble. The present press in India is under no restrictions that can pre- 
vent its doing good on as large a scale as can be rationally wished. 
It is restricted from attacking a government so placed and constituted 
that it would lose by such attacks the impression wdiich is indispens- 
able to iultil its duties : it is interdicted from publishing any articles 
that have a tendency to disturb the society, and to excite passions and 
feelings that would lead through discontent and disallection to sedition 
and rc\ t/lt. These salutary interdictions excepted, it has every free- 
dom and every encouragement that a friend to pidblicity (which k^very 
friend to just government must be) could desire. There is no resUic- 
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lions that can prevent the spread of intelli|:ence, and the dissemination 
of science and instruction, in every art#and improvement of civilized 
life, lint it is important to observe that our continued ability to give 
the press fhat latitude which will make it a great and useful instrument 
to further our plans of improvement, depends on the strict and vigilant 
manner in which w e check any trespass upon the limits which have 
been prescribed to those by whom it is conducted. 

‘‘ It has been argued that a free press in India would prove a 
channel through which complaints would be heard ; that it would be a 
protection to the weak and oppressed ; that it would convey wrongs 
and abuses to the ear of government and its high functionaries, and 
would prove in this and in other ways an efficient check to the abuse 
of power : but it is sufficiently obvious that such benefits could alone 
result when those that conducted the press had complete information 
and perfect knowledge of the languages, the manners, the character, 
and concerns of the people ; where, in short, all their feelings were 
congenial with those of the society of w hich lliey were the advocates ; 
otherwise their lepresentions would be full of error, and their observa- 
tions superficial and inconclusive. No English editor of a paper can 
have the means of becoming qualified for an impartial and useful ad- 
vocate of our indian subjrcts ; and with regard to native editors, we 
cannot expect them to exercise such a privilege within limits that could 
be tolerated by a government wdiose power is at variance with those 
principles of national independence and freedom w'bic)i it w ould be 
tbeir duty, if worthy of the task they undertook, to disseminate 
amongst tlicir countrymen. Wc are too sej^arated from the great 
bulk of the population of India to be enabled to judge with precision 
the progress of change in tlieir feelings and sentiments ; but it must be 
obvious to all who are acquainted with tbeir character and the con- 
slruciion of their society, that freedom of discussion and of action, to 
be beneficial amongst such a people, inusi be a plant of slow growth. 
A very Jong period must elapse before it is naturalized in a land to 
which its very name is hitherto unknow n ; nor can this great gift ever 
be a blessing till men's minds are prepared to receive it. 'rbro*’gIi the 
institution and maintenance of w'eil- regulated colleges and schools, and 
the circulation of good and useful compositions, we can alone look 
with confidence to the accomplishment of our just and liberal views- 
liy such rational means we shall disseminate instruction in jnocess of 
time amongst those peaceable classes of our subjects where it will be 
most beneficial, and our efibrts for tbeir improvement may increase as 
their minds expand. In such a course there is safely and benefit ; 
but very ditferent would be the effects of the immediate toleration of 
papers, pamphlets, and tracts wdiich, without any violation of Jaw, 
might be tilled with matter that would be too intelligible to the turbu- 
lent and military part of our population, whose passions they would 
provoke by published contempt of their religion and usages; while 
they excited their ambition, and invited tlieir attack, by exposing and 
decrying the authorities to which they are subject. The very men whom 
we have anued for our defence would, in all likelihood, be among the 
first whose principles of obedience and duty such a press would un- 
dermine. Through it, seductive but false lessons would be taught 
them by the discontented and designing. They are already at a stage 
of knowledge j^d condition which renders it (as experience has shewn) 
too^asy to delude4|ieir credulous and ardent minds. By the aid of an 
unrestricted press our enemies would ^iooii make this brave, and hither- 
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to faithful, body of men beli,evc that their independence and advance- 
ment would be achieved by oA^- dowiifal and destruction. 

To conclude, it is not from ephemeral ^iiiblications, nor from 
the desultory efl’orts of talent without ox})erience, and enthusiasm 
without judgement, that we are to expect llie improvement of the na- 
tives of India. Such may dazzle and attract individuals, and Imm a 
few bands and societies who, proud of llieir imagined superiority, 
separate themselves from the population to which they belong, and 
thus create a collective body, po werless to cfiect good or great ends, 
but efficient to work much evil. The change wc seek, to be beneficial, 
iniftt be g’cncral ; it must be wrought by the society itself, and come as 
the result, not as the object of our pei severing and nnwcaiied labours. 
Ity the extieme of care in the selection of Ibose who are to rule over 
this people, who are to command our armies, and to distribute justice ; 
by stimulating the zeal and ambition of those employed in the public 
service; by lil^eral encouragenicnt to commerce, and to the introduc- 
tion of the useful arts of civilized life; by addressiug ourselves not 
only in the substance but nu>de of administration to the understanding 
ami feelings of those we have to govern ; by useful public works ; by 
a moderate assessment of revenue from our subjects, and toleialion of 
their religions and suj)ersliti()us usages ; by institutions founded on 
sound and solid priiieipJcs ; by raising into consideration and distinc- 
tion those of the nati o population whose services, superior talent and 
integrity, or weight and influence with their countrymen, make it wise 
and politic to cK vale ; and above all, b', governing our vast territories 
in India with rrtorc attention to their interests, and to the charac^tcr 
and condi.ion of their iidjabitants, than to the wisltcs and prejudices of 
those of Kiigland. we shall succeed in ultimately accomplishing every 
plan now in progress fnr the benefit of this sioiiular aud gioat empire, 
Hut the conduct and direction of all these plans must be left to the lo- 
cal administration, the membe;s of which, anxious as they must ever 
be for ihiir repnlalion and good name in their miti\o land, will bo 
found more desirous to accelerate, than to lelard Diemaicli r»f improve- 
ment. Wc juay change the character of the natives of India in the 
course of time, hut we never can change the cliaracter of our govern- 
ment over that country. It is one of strangers, and cannot endure but 
in the shape in which it now exists, well rciiuhited, but absolute ; act- 
ing under the strictest responsibility in England, but vested with a 
power in India efficient to prevent and repress every danger to wiiich it 
may be exposed from the intcmpeiaie zeal, the contunmey, or the op- 
position of its subjects, as well as fiom tlic machinations oi- the ag- 
gressions of its enemies 

^ Wk take our leave of Malcolm and bis Political His- 
tory, pleased with the opjtortiiiuty he has afforded ns of 
turning our attention to siihjects of the hig^n^st ini[)ortance, 
to British interests ill the East; and if the volume before 
us, has displayed less originality than we expecud, and is 
deficient in that brilliancy of colouring, wliicli Maladrn 
brought in his Central Iiidia^ to the tales of Rajpootana, or 
in that scientific and amusing research, wliicljj^its geologi- 
cal department disiiluyed, it has iig peculiar merits;* it 
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treats.of matters too momentous ^allow it to be opened 
without interest, and if it briiigs*Iittle new to their discus- 
sion, it sets them before us too forcibly and clearly, to be 
closed without instruction. 


Akt. III. — Review, Pandurang Ilari^ or Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. — London ^ J 826. 

AmOncsj other iinpnivements in the state of the 
European community in India, it is perhaps remarkable, 
how so rapidly the dominion of power and knowledge 
has increased unaccompiinied by the adorning lights of 
literature. Research into the curiosities of the country 
is indeed encouraged by the establishment of S(/cieties at 
some of the presidencies and larger stations, but, as a 
body, >ve are still vei^ far from possessing in ourselves, if 
it may be so expressed, a republic of letters. 

ExonisuMEN, who emigrate with a view to coloni- 
zation, or oven men? adventure, cannot leave behind them 
tlieir national character. Let only a snfTicieut number to 
compose a small coinuninity be collected together in any 
part of the globe, and tlic institution of a P».riodical 
Press, as a vehicle for information and argument, wdll 
speedily ensue. If this be a step in literature, it is one wdiich 
every assemblage of our countrymen will make, soon after 
they shall have set foot in a new land; and judging from 
general analogy, it is sur[)nsing that rapid consequen- 
ces, ill the way of intellectual entertainment, do not 
follow. 

One general effect, arising from a Peace betwe^'u 
the great nations of Europe, may be observed in the 
condition of letters; both in regard to science, and to that 
more ornamental part of literature, wdncli tends to refine, 
and passionately aiiiUsSe the soul. Philosophers of one 
nation Ifave been enabled to correspond with those of 
another. —The offsprings of northern fancy or meditation 
are speedily transported to the south ; genius is univer- 
sally iufluenfialj^ awd above all, that leisure has been 
procured to the public mind, by which a scientific and poetic 
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taste is so greatly assisted. Since the confirmation of ge- 
neral tranquillity, that delightful inspiration, which was at 
first entrusted to a few master talents, has been shed 
more profusely on the human mind. — The Muses have 
enlarged their schools ; they have taken feminine thought 
and manly intellect under their tuition, and the Press of 
the day is teeming with splendid poetry and romance. 
The ways from laud to land have been thrown open, and 
distant admiration is not the only tribute, that is paid to 
foreign genius ; scenes of ancient interest may be visited, 
and the kindred tastes of separated minds may be united 
by easy association. 

Soon is tlie cliange, that has taken place in the lite- 
rary condition of our mother land, since u great portion of 
onr community left behind them the home of their youth ; 
and from the encreasing riches of her stores we are con- 
tent todrawail our resour/cs of intellectual entertainment. 
The Press of England is the Press of India : we feel all 
the Eiiglish impatience towards the successive publications 
of superior minds : — tiie British Reviews are the guides of 
our own critical opinions ; and for every periodical work, 
with the sole exception of iiewspaf)ers, all our expectations 
are fixed upon the punctuality of the well-known Richard- 
son, and others less celebrated, of hi-^ profession. 

This entire reliance upon England for those literary 
productions, wljicli afford the most delicious amusement; iu 
mental toil, though it lias sprung from very natural tastes, 
has perhaps given birth to some tiiifair prejudices. Af- 
fection for the stage of our juvenile exploits, and admiration 
of real excellence will not relinquish tlieir influence upon 
this judgment : but they become unduly powerful, when 
allowed to give rise to a firm opinion that nothing can be 
produced iu the society, in which we live, fit to be placed 
by the side of those works, that come from the society 
which we have left. Some feeling of tliis kind appears to 
l)c general in our community; for we have observed that 
before their merits can have been known, many attempts to 
set an example in literature have been discouraged, and 
failed for want of public attention. ' 
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Setting this prejudice aside, ^however, an observing^ 
mind may discover many good reasons to fear, that Belles 
Lettrcs of that romantic class, whicli is so popular at 
present, is opposed by jpany impediments in this country, 
which do not exist elsewhere. There may be a fund of 
interesting history and tradition, but it is of a character 
very contrasted to the tastes, in which we have been edu- 
cated \ and fancy can scarcely extract from the store, a 
poetry, which shall affect our passions. The scenes in 
whicli we move arc deficient in those beauties, which 
awaken the mind’s enthusiasm ; and the people with whom 
we are associated, have none of those generous and novel 
features in their character, which entice ilie imagination, 
to employ itself in their description.^' Let us add to these 
remarks, some consideration on the nature of our duties, 
and we shall cease to wonder that genius, in this country, 
often parts with its elevated spirit, for want of some as- 
sociating impulse. 

But notwithstanding the remarkable fact, that this 
kind of literature has no existence among us, none of our 
community \vill be inclined to refer the deficiency to a 
want of that superior intellect, which can command the 
public taste. We are proud of the many master minds 
in India, that have, distinguished tliernsclvcs in learning 
as well as in action : but we observe that they, who have 
continued to cultivate literary pursuits as an agreeable re- 
lief from business, have preserved the result of their 
studies, and kept them from the public eye, until they have 
changed this society for a larger. The deficiency, there- 
fore, which cannot he traced to the want of original 
talent, must be referred to some prejudiced or suppressed 
taste in the public, if such a term may be used without 
offence. 

* We must dissent in part from this remark in the text, in the scenes 
described in»8ir John Malcolm's “ Central India/’ there is much in o«ir opinion 
to a\vuken the mind’s entbusiasm ; and we scarcely Know of I'eHtures nioie^ 
generous nnd novel, than those that are lo be found among the ( hiefs of 
Kajapootaha. In the han<ls of such a writer as Sir li'aUer Scott., even the 
slender materials contained in Malcolm's * Central India’ might be wrought up 
into a most amusing and iHeresting Historical Novel— and Ahahja Uae*- micht 
roust! the admirannn^j^ the world, ashighly as nny of the licroines, around 
whom the * Great Unknown’ has shed the lustre of his genius.— Editor. 

K 
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Thus it is, that Q.ur Indian Press has given birth to 
more useful than agreeable publications 3 and thus it is, 
that the pages of our own Magazine have been filled with, 
comparatively, few examples of ^literary criticism. We 
lament indeed that some kind poet or nov^elist has not 
given us an opportunity of ingratiating ourselves with 
that class of readers, who seek rather for amusement 
than instrucflon. Many articles in former numbers must 
plead in favour of our desire to assist and advocate all 
literary research ; and we now draw forward a Hindoo 
novel, that it may be the means of publishing to the world 
our taste for works of pure imagination. 

A love of novel reading has gained so great an em- 
pire over the public mind, that of this species of work it 
Las been attempted to make a vehicle of information. To 
transport the fancy into the associations of other times, and 
strange nations, has become a favourite propensity. Voy- 
ages and Travels are rejected as giving a less perfect* 
description of a new, or distant people than tales, and they 
are read by those alone whose imaginations arc constantly 
seeking new facts, from which to construct agreeable 
fictions. Our classic ancestors would stare with surprise 
and alarm, could they but observe how their histories are 
coursed by a few, who extort from every anecdote subjects 
of romance and poetry, for the amusement of the many, 
wdio trust to talcs, for a knowledge of the age. We are 
not prepared to prophecy how speedily this singular con- 
dition of letters may lead to a corruption of the intellect, 
lor as long as the brilliant success of the Waverly Novels 
gives rise to imitations which have the power of amusing, 
we* cannot deny that our willingness to be amused is 
stronger, than our fear of men|al degradation. 

Two classes of the modern novel may be remarked 
as a general distinction — the one pretending to describe 
life as it presents itself to our actual observation the other 
attempting to give us an idea of characters and actions 
removed from our own sphere. It is clear that the former, 
supposing the work to be good, will alway«i be the most 
popular, because the heart is more passionately affected 
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by images similar to those, ^vith w^liicb it is familiar, than 
such as it can only fancy. The liKter, however, although 
less generally interesting, may be the production of great* 
er genius ; and especially when the characters, tho" new, are 
made to feel passions similar to our own, they may awaken 
a stronger interest in a few* peculiar minds. Novels of the 
former class are, we believe, universally fascinating ; those 
of the latter kind may be the more admired by au enthu- 
siastic few. 

A MONO ST the popular fictions of the present day, 
which describe scenes unfamiliar to the greater number, 
Anastaniiis may perhaps be placed at the head. The in- 
terest excited by this admirable work may be assimilated 
to the feelings,.that arc awakened by some powerful j)oetic 
tragedy. The passions pourtrayed arc not of the same de- 
gree with those, by udiich wc are swayed in ordinary life ; 
hut we acknowledge them to be natural, and we are vio- 
lently moved by the events they occasion, in the same 
manner as we are moved by tragic representations, where- 
in the performers assume a dignity something superior to 
the manners of common society, Aiiastasius is a Greek, 
whose adventures are of that romantic kind, which never 
fails to interest the imaginative tas|e ; and his own cliarac- 
ter is a passionate example of mingled good and evil, not 
so iincommoii in the world as to make a sympathy with 
‘his feelings a matter of difficulty. 

Anastasius was succeeded by Jlaji Baba j not how- 
ever, as au imitator 5 for though both works may fall 
under the same class, as •wc have distinguished novels 
generally, yet they are intrinsically dilferent fronr«acIi 
other, and the latter may very ^vcll have been written be- 
fore its author had ever niet witli the former. This pro- 
duction must ever tail to cxcito as great an interest as the 
memoirs of the Greek, because it is less descri[)tive of passi- 
ons, with which readers generally can feel a sympathy ; and 
Jjecanse the scenes and characters are still further removed 
from their agsociations. It may still, however, be as 
clever a pvoducllbn, as far as genius is considered ; that 

K 2 * 
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is to say it may give a» correct a description of the people 
and scenes in which the liarrative is fixed. 

These works have been both greedily purchased by 
the English Public ; and this patronage has, probably, 
induced the author of the work before us to introduce to 
bis countrymen^s acquaintance a Hero whose adventures 
are supposed to have taken place still further east lliaii 
Persia. And here we finisji the long exordium, ’with which 
’we preface what we have to say on tiie merits of Pandu* 
rang Hari, 

Fuom this novel, which professes to relate the adven- 
tures of a Mahratta^ we must expect none of tha| inter- 
est which is connected with sentiment ; and it must be 
read as the narrative of events very dilFcrent from those, 
that afFt'ct the feelings of*. Europeans.* Perhaps there 
are no t\vo people in tlic world who have less in common 
than the Englishman jmd the Hindoo; the critic, therefore, 
in judging the work now before us, should bear in mind 
the many difficulties which the author has to conquer, be- 
fore he can make his tale interesting to our feelings : and 
bow few of those people, who cannot feel as they desire, 
are ready to acknowledge the merit of genius. 

It is not our intention to give an anal) sis of the sto- 
ry ; a practice which we consider rather detrimental than 
advantageous to tlie author whose work is under review. 
For not only may such an analyzation, with some persons, 
dispense witli reading the novel itself; but wc are rather of 
opinion that this, of all the parts of fiction is less open 
to criticism, and more at the will of the author. We are 
indeed entitled to pronounce whether it is well or ill ma- 
naged, but we cannot be sure that our alterations would 
be more suitable to the general taste. 

Pandurang Hari is an orphan picked up amongst a 
drove of cuttle by the followers of Sawunt Rao^ a Mah- 
ratta Sirdar in the army of Jeswant Rao Holkar. Be- 
coming a favorite with his protector, he quickly learns to 
abuse tlic little authority which is put into his hands ; and 
be is very soon an adept in those arts of ivtriguc which 
arc the boasted features of- the Mahratta character. From 
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the tune of his serving as deputy lo a Carcoon, until his 
appointment to a Subaltern coniAiand in Holkar’s army, 
several intricate adventures occur which give a very good 
pictureof the avarice, envy and revenge, that are so closely' 
infixed in the mind of the Hindoos, especially under a Go- 
vernment that gives security neither to property nor life* 
At the age of seventeen the Hero is represented as having 
planned one murder, and been tljp agent of another. This, 
perhaps, is commencing rather early ; but the intrigues, 
that had led to the crime in self-defence, are well managed 
and scarcely unnatural. 

Pjandurang Hari continues with the army of Holkar 
during the campaign of 1803, and is reported to have 
assisted in the defence of BImmipoor. This we do not 
hesitate to pronounce as being the least successful part of 
the book. The brilliant engagements of that \v:ar are 
hurried through in a few pages, although the Hero was an 
ofliccr in one of the contending armies. The diflSculty 
the author felt in describing the feelings of a soldier op- . 
posed to the conquering army oi his own countrymen, is 
too apf)arent ; and it would have been better if he had 
kept his Hero away from those contests altogether. 

Aftkr being discharged from service at the Peace, 
Pitndurang Hari^ wandering through the country, falls in 
with Cabbage Goi/sala, who from this period becomes one of 
the principal characters in the Drama. 

Thk author has with considerable skill contrived an 
intricate plot, the mystery of which continues to the end. 
Panduraiig Hari who is described as an orphan, acciden- 
tally falls in love with a girl whose life he preserves; and 
they both encounter numerous perils, separations and hair- 
breadth escapes, all occasioned by this Cabbage Gossein^ 
the secret of whose animosity against them is concealed 
until the conclusion. 'Die omnipresence of this person 
and his agents is iudee*rather marvellous; but as it is 
the occasion of the most interesting adventures in the 
story, we should be unwise to quarrel with the improbability. 
Mystery is great support of interest: as long as the 
causes of eveuts\emain unexplained and the catastrophe 
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unanticipated, the ci^’iosity of the reader will always 
continue. In this particular, Pandurang Hari is very 
superior to his predecessor Haji Baba; and the la- 
byrinth of fortunes into which his historian has thrown 
him, is we think very ingeniously contrived. 

Panduraiig's first career in Bombay is neither so amu- 
sing nor so uatural as his succeeding intrigues and scrapes 
at Poona. The whole of J:he latter are not only very en- 
tertaining, but, as far as we can judge, very character- 
istic. These spirited chapters, with the account of 
Habeshee Kotivaly his enmity with Trimbnkjee Dainglia, 
and the scheme which occasioned his ruin and death, can 
only have sprung from tv fertile imagination assisted by an 
intimate knowledge of native manners, character and lo- 
calities. From this part of the work we ext» act a descrip- 
tion of the city of Poona as a specimen of the author's 
scenic powers : 

“ Wjirs’ I entered Poona the first time in company wi h Ibe villaia 
Gubbage GoiTsala, ( passed throuufi Ahmednaj^ur, Scroor Louse, 
Corygatim, and Shikarpoor ; a road barren and waste, baling only 
a few wretebed hamlets scattered over the extensive plains which we 
crossed in our route. Milk bushes, or prickly pear surroiinded the 
Iiovels of poverty and wretchedness, that erected of posts and mud, 
afforded little or no protection against the heavy rains of the monsoon, 
C>ij entering }*nona, therefore, after crossing the river at the ^angam, 
or junclion of the Moota »nd Moola Sticams, the contrast was le- 
inarkahle between the misery of the former habitations and the splen- 
dour of the city. Then niy adventure in the G ossein character allowed 
me no time to observe, and now I liad unfortunately too much leisure 
for the purpose. I'pon the hill to the left of thci city, 1 saw the an- 
cient Tcinpie of Parhatty, encircled with tiecs, its summits glittering 
in the rising sun. The deep solemn sound of the Najariahs from 
among the recesses of the sacred enclosure, proclaimed tliat the hour 
of worship had arrived, and I felt a strong desire to lay my humble 
offering at the foot of the holy altar. Few people were to bo seen in 
the bazar at that early hour, and 1 continued to make my observations 
on the buildings around me. I liey were far more magnilicent than any 
in the part of India to which I had been accustomed. Ueyoiid iiie ba- 
zar the hou ses were lofty, and crccj(,ed part of the way up the walls 
with stone and strong cement, to repel thieves, who easily effect an 
entrance into mud or plaster- built Sellings. 'Ihese houses were 
terraced ; but many close to them, bew^ tiled, gave the city a look of 
great irregularity. In the central ])art I came to an immense reservoir 
of w'ater, with an everllowing raounlain in the midst. To live in 
Poona, near it, must I thought be happiiifss itself. 'I he houses here 
were large, but had a dull and heavy appearance where they were 
not white- w ashed. They were consliucted of solid wood frame- 
work, filled up with hewn stone, generally granite. The wood- work 
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was beautifully carved after various deyces, together with the ends 
of Die beams. The windows were neatly closed with shatters to keep 
out the heat ; but nothing cheerlul appeAed to be going^forward with- 
in. A lazy Mahiatta peon squatted at most of tl.e doors, and here 
and there a Brahminee woman was employed drying clothes on the 
terraces. Some of the buildings had not a single window next the 
street, but were built round a small, square and gloomy court, from 
whence all the light and air entered. The doors were folding, low, 
and substantial, and led to staircases so narrow, that only one person 
could mount them at a lime. In the centre of the city stood the palace 
of the Peishwa, who was named Bajee Bas Pundit Pardiiaun Be- 
hauder. It was fortified with irregulaf bastions, curtains and low^ers : 
between two of the latter were enormous and massy gales. It seemed 
to me as if the ]dace must be impregnable to the most formidable 
enemy. The palace itself I had not an opportunity of seeing, until a 
curious concatenation of circumstances, which shall by and bye be 
unfolded to the reader, introduced me within its precincts. On many 
of the walls aiouud were diawn figures of G unputty, of elephants 
and peacocks with tails of most enormous expansion. In a slioct 
lime ihc streets were peopled with gosseins and fakirs: women with 
copper \c.sscis fetchirjg w ater from the reservoir ; I3raiimins proceeding 
to the temples to perform their sacred offices ; horsemen prancing about 
with w'('II-trained animals ; and porters and labourers carrying goods 
to market. The pavement of the street being rough, the carriages or 
waggons, drawn by bullocks with bells around their necks must not be 
unnoticed : their noise almost deafened me ; but I had no place of re- 
fuge to fly to from their distracting sounds.’^ — Vol. 1, p. 16‘2-1C7. 

In consequence of his services to Trhnbukjee, Pan- 
durang obtains employment in the territory of that mi- 
nister in Kaiuleish, from whence he is summoned to 
accompany his master to confinement in the Fort at Than- 
nah, near Bombay, after he had been surrendered to the 
English. Here the Hero is represented as Laving been 
instrumental in the Triinbukjee’s escape, an event which is 
described witli siilficient adherence to fact. Pandurang 
is detained a short time, and after bis release, falls amongst a 
band of roving Pindarees in his way to seek his old master. 
A considerable portion of the book is here occupied by the 
stories of two Pindarees, the second of which we strongly 
recommend to the reader’s attention, as a very humorous 
account of the pranks aiup petty villainies of' a Mussul- 
man of low rank, Ihere is something exceedi/igly ludi- 
crous in the “ grinding’'^ and « frying” disputes 'of his 
father and mother, which reminds us of the droller parts 
of the Arabian nights. These stories are interrupted and 
the^band of Hjndm-ees dispersed, by a sudden attack of the 
“ Topeetvalas;’ as the English a^e said to have been nick- 
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named in those parts. Escaping with life, Pandurang makes 
the best of his way to Tr&mbukjee in his retreat to Kandeish. 
But, after joining him, on account of that person’s passion 
for our Hero’s mistress, Sajoonah, he is warned to avoid 
certain machinations that were preparing against his life. 
His flight in consequence of this warning and tlie dangers 
that he escapes, form one of the most powerful passages 
in the book. Here we propose extracting a specimen of 
the author’s power to excite a deej) interest by inflicting 
upon murderers a fate still more horrid than that, which 
they j)lanned for others. It is necessary to explain that 
our Hero had fallen in with two Agents of Ins enemy, 
Gabbage Gottsla, engaged by that individual to secure the 
person of Sajooiiab, and to dispatch her protector Pandn- 
rang Hari out of the way ; and who, unacquainted with his 
person, consent to employ him to carry this very plan 
into execution. The scene in which this plan is developed 
to him, and his orders received, is thus described : 

guides now led me a most intricate road, among hills, deep 
villages, and impenetrable woods, until we leacli.d a cave, wherein 
was an idol, such as 1 had never before seen nor could iny companions 
atiord me any information respecting it. Behind the idol was a door, 
which opened by a secret spring, Tbrongh this door we passed, and 
having reclosed it, found ourselves in a small square stone chamber. 
Here, then, was the place where my curiosity would be gratified, and 
I hoped to obtain tidings of Sajoonah. 'I his chamber, I could clearly 
perceive, had been before inhabited by iny companions, or probably 
resorted to by them when necessity compelled tliein to seek shelter be- 
hind the friendly God. Mats, pots, pans, and oil, with lamps and 
cocoa-nuts, bespoke a seciet haunt of desperate villanyi One of my 
companions lighted a lamp within; when we entered and seated our- 
selves,’' — VoL 2, p* 144-145. 

We omit the details of the schemes themselves and 
extract what appears to us a very j)o\verfiil description of 
a horrid incident in the dreary scene of an Indian jun- 
gle; — It may be worth while to ad<l, lliat this is the very 
jungle, where Cheetoo, tlie Piutlaree leader, was destroyed 
by a tiger : 

My wallet being replenished, and ten rupees paid me in advance, 
I prepared to set out for Asseerghur. It may he considered certain that 
if I succeeded I could have no intention of bringing the women to the 
place agreed upon, tliough I had inadd a promise of ^o doing. Yet I 
well knew the consequences that would follow this trlachcry, and that 
as long as I lived, it must be in a state of perpetual anxiety and tenor. 
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test cither the meajrrc form of the tall maj/, or the squab figure of the 
little one, should cross my steps : neverlihelcss, I set off on my enter- 
prize. While creeping through the small iron door for that purpose, 
I saw that a strong bolt was affixed on the outside, and as soon as I 
was clearly out and the door closed again, I drew it across into its 
place, and consigned the two men to a lingering and a terrible death ! 
There was no other egress from the chamber. They heard the grating 
noise that sounded their knell of destruction. They attempted in 
vain to open the door : They screamed, and were then silent for a 
time ; then burst out into loader curses on my head and on their own 
folly. Then they quarrelled, apd ended their altercation with deep 
and bitter groans. Theirs was a horrible destiny! — to be eaten up 
by famine, to waste into death ! But were they not plotting against 
others? and those, too, far dearer to me than mine own existence ? was 
not my Sajoonali to be their victim? and were they not scheming mis- 
chief against the poor goatheid they spoke of in the glen ? — perhaps 
to murder him? these considerations, and the consciousness that to 
frustrate the schemes of such men by such means, was fully justifiable, 
bore me up, and afiorded me consolation in respect to the justice of 
what I had done. 

“ Night had now come on, and I feared to enter the first jungle 
at that season, though I kept as near it as I could to avoid the groans 
and maddening screams that came from the cell in which my victims 
were immolated. I could not get beyond the hearing of them. At times 
I was almost templed to go and seal my own destruction by unbarring 
the portal — the cries of suffering so softened my heart ; when I re- 
collected they were still men like myself, a chill of horror came over 
me ; but reason after many struggles resumed her seat, and the memory 
of Sajoonah's . security again fixed my tottering resolution. The owl 
and the bat flitting across my face, added to the impression of that ter- 
rible hour. The wild beasts howled in the jungle ; once more I went 
to avoid them towards the cave, as I had done several times before, 
but the yells of the miserable captives drove me away : again I reached 
the entrance of the outer cave, through which their groans echoed ai.d 
almost palsied my heart, and again I returned towards the jungles ; 
at last I summoned resolution to fly from the damps of the frowning 
rocks, in which the cave was scooped, for ever, and to leave ray pri- 
soners to die. A friendly tree, as far off from the spot as 1 could 
venture in the darkness, gave me shelter in its boughs for the night 
from beasts and men, and at dawn of day I pursued my journey 
through the first jungle. 

“ The entrance into such a place, and at so early an hour, was 
highly dangerous ; yet I longed to remove myself as far as I could 
from the neighbourhood of the cave, and to get nearer Sajoonah. As 
I went along I shook the limbs of the lower kind of under-wood, and 
disturbed the birds of prey roosting among them, that fluttered away 
with shrill shrieks. The roar of a tiger not far from me. made mo 
hastily conceal uiyself behind a large tree on the opposite side whence 
the sound cafne. A second roar appeared to be very close by, and I 
lost not a moment in ascending the tree before the eye of the savage 
should flash upon me. It was then the hour of grey dawn, rendered 
more obscure by the forest foliage ; but I could still see objects very 
distinctly from sc^e distance around me, 1 had not sat long on a huge 
overl#anging branch^when two enormous tigers issued from the thick- 
est part of the jungle in a violent struggle for some heavy body in 
• L 
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which their fan<^s were plui^ed : they came directly under wjiere I 
aat, and 1 perceived they werd contesting for the body of a man that 
appeared completely lifeless. * Who could the unhappy victim of these 
animals have been ? where were they dearly united to him in life-~the 
wife, the children, or the parent— who would never know his fate ?’ 
This thought crossed me rapidly when I saw the body between the two 
animals, which neither dared to feed upon for fear of his antagonist. 
They stood glaring frightfully at each other, then growling furiously, 
and lashing their sides with their long tails in the utmost rage. At 
last ode of them went oft', and the otlier appeared for a considerable 
time to be sacking out the blood of the unfortunate man : he then slow- 
ly left itj as if gorged to satiety with the fluid of life. The ornaments 
of the man^s dress lay on the ground by the body, and I determined to 
descend and secure them, when 1 could do so with safety. It was with 
no little pleasure 1 sa^v the creature walk away into the dense part of 
the wood to take its repose, as is the habit of these animals in the day. 
I then descended from the tree, and searched the body of the dead tra- 
\eller, which )iad been sucked till it w as dry and light ; not a bone was 
touched, nor the tlcsb in any part very deeply loin. J found what I 
searclied for lied round the loins of the corpse; it was a silver waist- 
chain or Kundoo7'ah^ whicli 1 transferied from tlic dead to a living body. 
There were also two massy silver rings for the wrists, and a chain 
round the left ancle, which 1 secured with no great dilhciiKy, 1 found 
no iiioney upon the body at first, and 1 therefore concluded it might 
fja\ e fallen on the spot where the tiger first seized the unhappy man, 
a little distance off. I tracked the place by the blood, where tire pro- 
gress of the traveller had been fatally arrested. 'Ihcie T discovered a 
red turband, shoes and some other articles which had belonged to him ; 
but above all, a bundle of letters or papers, which 1 placed in tiro folds 
of the turband, and planted the laiter on my head, hoping to pry into 
tlicir contents at .some more convenient opportunity. I also fo md an 
hircarrah's staff, This convinced me that the unfortunate man had 
been a Courier in the service of some great person whoso correspon- 
dence 1 bad a strong inclination to peruse,'' — Vol, 2, Iti3-I71. 

Wb might, by continuing this extract give tlie reader 
a very favourable specimen of the worli under review, but 
our limits confine us to these pages. 

Not to he too diffuse in our notice of tlic j)rogress, of 
the story, after aiding in the capture of the Trimbiilvje (an 
action which llie ingratitude of the latter is made to excuse) 
and being the means of seizing a whole gang of Bheels, 
Paudiirang Huri obtains employment in the English Judge’s 
Adawlut at Baroach. TJiis situation brings the pretended 
hero into acti.al contact with the administration introduced 
by our Government, and the manner in which this secure 
system is contrasted with the flagitious and confused inse- 
cui'ity of the native mode of justice, bears fewer marks of 
partiality than will perhaps he expected^# To descriljye the 
* A small jarcliu botne by Couriei'* ami Rlesscn^era. 
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feelingfs of the iialives towards the jfengllsh required a very 
delicate touch \ and our author distinguishes tiie anger of 
those who have been recently conquered from the satisfac- 
tion of those to whom our permanent dominion has given 
security of life and property, witli considerable skill. A 
very fair account of our Courts of Justice, their advantages 
and abuses, succeed ; and we cannot resist extracting the 
following passage which contains a very just remark upon 
the idea that our ci\'il system has encouraged a spirit of 
Litigation amongst the natives : 

“ That the eslablisliment ol* flie Ildahit, or Court of Justice, M^as 
the reason that causes were iucrcased, is very Incorrect. Justice had 
not before been attainable, and the people were oblig;ed to endure 
wioiij^, for which they bad no redress. When they found that injus- 
tice could no louj^er exist with impunity, they poured their g rievances 
into the i’ourt. It mi^ht therefore as well bo asserted tliat ilic erection 
of an hospital was the cause of an increase of sickness, as thatgivinar 
the people an opportunity of gaining justice, w'as the cause of the 
increase of api)lica(ions to the Courts/'— Fo/. 3, p. 68. 

PiDidurrmg becomes a Wakeel in the Adawlut of Ba- 
roach, and those of our readers who may be acquainted 
with the conduct of suits in the native Courts, may observe 
a tolerably accurate account of a Law suit conducted by 
our hero as Lawyer to the Plaintiff. The remarks of the 
author, of Panchajet in the district of Poona, upon the 
Institution evince, not only an accurate acquaintance with 
the customs of the Hindoos, but considerable knowledge 
of the eflccts which have ensued from the measures of 
the Englisli upon their original establishments. The 
examples of practice given tlirough tiiis work, appear 
to have been taken from the actual state of things, 
and they illustrate how greatly advantage or abuse, as 
arising from tiie regulations of Government, depends upon 
the discretion of its individual officers. 

As it is not our intention to detail all the particulars 
of the story, we shall content ourselves with saying that the 
rest of tha thirdwoliime is taken up in collecting the prin- 
cipal characters at Poonah, where tlie catiistro;*lje is deve- 
loped, and we shall close our short analysis of the work by 
one more extr^ict as a specimen of tlic lively powers of our 
autljfbr : 
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Bbino once clear of\thc people, and in the open fields, to which 
1 had run until my breath beg^an to fail me, I was surrounded by night, 
which had began to close in before I was clear of the city* I still 
however, continued my journey towards Satarah, until I was overcome 
with weariness and fatigue. I threw myself down under a tree, and 
sank, almost worn out, into a sound slumber. I was awoke by the 
loud snorting of an Elephant, which, with his driver upon his neck, 
was proceeding along the road. As I was rousing myself, the Ma- 
houhnt called out, “ Hollo, brother ! what— asleep in the jungles at 
this time of the year V* I replied, travellers wearied by long marching 
had no choice left, and the shelter of a tree must, in .such cases, be put 
up with. Whither art thou going?*' asked the driver, I told him to 
Satarah. Well, that is fortunate,’^ rejoined the Mahouhut, “ for 
I am bound there also, and will give you a ride upon the elephant." 
I thanked him, and tapping his animal on the head, he cried, " Kneel 
down.” The huge creature obeyed, and I clambered up his side, and 
when seated, the animal arose with us at command. It was the first 
time I had ever rode upon one of these sagacious beasts. 'I he elephant 
was sometimes trotiblesome, in which case the Mahouhut thrust his 
goad into the hole of a wound behind the animal's ear, w^hich he said 
he never suffered to heal, and it instantly had the good sense to be- 
come submissive. The Mahouhut observed, that he had another sore 
place which he probed when he wanted the animal to quicken his pace, 
and another when he wanted to make him scream, or utter a salaam 
in praise of his lord and master. I in<|uired his master’s name, and 
he informed me it was Holkar's Dewan, or prime-minister, adding, 
and a good master be is, for we all act as we like, and fill our bellies 
by doing the people to the extent of ourfancies.” Thus the Mahouhut 
scarcely ever ceased chattering about one tiling and another every 
minute of the journey, except when he called out to his elephant, 
*chul, chul,’ or “ walk on quick,” accompanying the word of com- 
mand with a kick behind the creature's ear. The beast went along 
snorting and puffing at a brisk rate, the driver would begin to talk 
to me again. 1 enquired news there was at Indore. “ Oh, no- 
thing particular," replied the fellow ; “anql^ Wanee, they say, has 
been murdered (chui, chul, liaba 1), and it iwS supposed a stranger, who 
lodged in his house, is the guilty person ; but our kotwal could see no 
ground for the charge, and released the stranger, who was no doubt 
very glad to get off. For my part, if he really did kill the old grain- 
seller, I think he did a good act ; there are too many of these miserly 
old rascals in Indore, and the grain is so dear a poor man must almost 
starve.'* 1 remarked, 1 did not think, that was his case ; for he ap- 
peared in excellent condition. Me ! no, no, old Futteh Gudge here 
gives me half his flour and ghee daily, and he must be fed, let grain be 
at what price it may. You know it would little redound to my^^redit 
to mount my lord on a lean brute.” I observed that what he said 
was true, nor would it redound to his lord's credit to be driven by a 
lean Mahouhut. 

“ Exactly thus," replied the driver, and thus ‘Futteh and 
myself are, you observe, in excellent condition, not among the spare 
creation.” 

“ This Mahouhut was a merry good natured fellow, and at any 
other time I should have entered into, and enjoyed his jokes ; but 
now, recent events, and my anxiety for the futur^^ vh^dea of finding a 
father, or of being crossed by. some mischance in my endeavours to 
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penetrate to liis retreat, pressed upon my o/ind. I could not tong con* 
tinue to feign an enjoyment of the fellow’s wit and to put on a jocu- 
larity that must sit but very awkwardly upon me. The driver soon 
perceived I was not his match in spirits, and that I often relapsed into 
silence and thoughtfulness. He would then console himself with a 
song, stopping frequently in the midst of his ditty to cry out to hi* 
elephant, “ chul, chul, Baba.’’ The last hall we made, before reaching 
our destination, was at a small village, where the driver proposed to 
dine, together with his beast. He being a Mahomedan, I could not 
dine with him : but he said he would give me some raw rice, if I would 
accompany him to the grainshops in the small Bazar. Having fastened 
the elephant’s hind leg by a chain to a tree, and put a rope round his 
fore legs, we entered into the bazar. To observe the airs the fellow put 
on : he might have been taken for the dewan himself, instead of his 
Mahouhut. He twisted his mustachios, and cocked his turban on one 
side, folding his arms akimbo before a grainshop, where, in the midst 
of a few half filled baskets of grain, sat cross legged a starved meagre 
Marwarry, the owner of the shop. “ Ho! you skin and bone Mar- 
warry,” cried the driver, “up with you, and supply my lord the de- 
wan’s elephant with rice, ’’ghee, flour and J agree. Be quick I say, or, 
by Allah, I will shew you how my elephant serves those who w'ill not 
feed him.’’ Aarry deo, hoi, hoi, “cried the grain merchant; I have 
no rice, no ghee, no flour, no jagree. Your beast would eat up all in 
the village.’’ Silence, you rascal,” cried the Mahouhut, “ or I will 
report you on my return.” — “ Indeed,” said the poor devil, “ you must 
go to the potail; I have no supply of what you demand. Good driver, 
don’t distress me ; go, “ added he,” in a low' whisper, “ to the shop of 
Laldoss in the next street— his granaries are full of every thing you 
want.” — “ Well, well, answered the Mahouhut, “ If he has not any I 
shall return to you.” We then went on to l.aldoss ; but he having 
probably heard of the great devourer that was come into the village, 
and knowing that if he parted with his grain he would never be paid 
for it, bad carefully shut up his shop. In a violent rage the Mahouhut 
returned to the Marwarry ; but he, taking advantage of our absence, 
had done the same thing before we could return to him, and most care- 
fully secured the avenues that led to his rice and flour, in the midst of 
which he had no doubt taken up his quartets. The Mahouhut then 
went to the potail, saying, “ Here I am — do you choose to feed us 
“ What can I do?” replied the poor fellow, “ I cannot make graiu.”— . 
“ very well, my friend,” said the driver, “ you know the conse- 
quences !” The potail shrugged up his shoulders, and said he was help- 
less, for the grain<dealers had shut up their shops. “ Then, by Allah,*' 
said the Mahouhut, “ they shall soon be opened.” Having said 
this, he went to the place where he had left his beast tied up, and 
roaring for his food. Loosening his chain and ropes, he scrambled 
upon his neck, and rode him up to the shop of Laldoss, wdiich was 
merely the verandah of a house, closed up with a number of narrow 
planks which served for shutters. The elephant stood close with its 
enormous Itead touching the shutters, and his rider called out, “Ho! 
within there— I want rice.” “ Chawul na,liue,” cried a voice from 
within. “Bring flour then,” said the Mahouhut, “ Aflah*nu,hue,” 
was the reply. “ Ghee then.” — “Toop nu,hue,” answered the Shop- 
keeper with a hearty laugh, as if it was a good joke, “ Give me jagree 
theq,” said th^ d^i^er.— “ Gor nu,hue,” responded the shopkeeper. 
^‘Iwill see if you tell truth theo/’.answered the Mahouhut; and 
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pjaring his heels behind th\ears of the elephant, and goading him in one 
of the sore places he had before nieutiimed, he exclaimed^ ** Tor daJlo 
baba, Zoorse/^ The cunning- animal, as if it knew the flour was be- 
hind t be shutters, butted at them with full force, and crash the^ M entio 
pieces in an instant^ and discovered Laldoss in the midst of plenty, 
tumbling^ over his baskets of grain. — “ Oli, mercy ! mercy !” he cried : 

“ here is flour, ghcc, rioo and sugar, good iMahouhut— take what you 
want'' — KaseaJ/" cried the driver, “ J hine a, great mind lo make 
the elephant squeeze the breath out of your miserabie body, for giving 
me so much trouble. Come, fill my sacks, or J will not spare you.” 
The w*omen of Laldoss now come forward, and Idled the bags with 
every thing he wanted, for which they did not get, a single rupee in re- 
turn. The bags being placed on the eleplianfs back, the animal walk- 
ed majestically away, the Mahouhut saying to the poor devil of a grain- 
dealer, “ Perhaps J shall not report you on my return to Indore, pro- 
vided you have a second supply ready for me as I come back. J)onT 
give me this trouble again.” The family bowed in silence. We now 
sought the potail, who had provided wood for us, and some sugar- 
canes for the elephant to eat while the bread was baking ; ami we 
once rikore secured Uic animal, and left him to munch them, while we 
attended to our own cookery. “ Did you ever see such rascals r' said 
the elephiiut-driver. “They would no more mind seeing me apd my 
elephant starve, than you would mind seeing tiiem hanged/’—** Not 
they,” 1 replied; “but it is w'ell we are not out of Ho/kar's domi- 
nions^ for, were we in those of the English, w e should, I fear, be made 
to repent our feat.”—“ Perhaps we should^” answered the fellow, 

** but as the.case stands, we have nothing to do with the roopeewallas] 
and I heartily wish they were driven out of India.” — “ We must fight 
harder than wc have yet done to accomplish tins,” I rejoined; but 
w^ere it not for the bad management of your master and the other La- 
jahs and luleis, these foieigneis would never have done what they 
have, Holkar, iiadjciao, and Scindea, are always ready for war— and 
when it begins they run away from it. I liis is the way the I’oopce. 
wallas have got so firm ahold among us, and we shall, i fear, iicvn 
live to see llie end of it.” — “What you .say may he very true,” an- 
swered my companion, “ but hang me if I know that, as long as I drive 
an elepliant, he shall not starve, come what may. W e pursued this 
discourse no further; and as soon as the elephailt had devoured his 
bread, rice, and sugar, we continued our journey. Notliing more oc- 
curred until wc perceived the hill on which the seven-towered fort 
of Satarah stands ; I then deemed it prudent fo alight, and, thanking* 
the Mahouhut for his kindness, 1 walked, well mullled up iniothe 
city,'* — Fo/. 3, p- 192-2U5. ' ^ 

A few ob.'iervations upon tlje general cltaractcr of 
the work may perhafts be required to complete a notice 
of this kind. 

European readers wlio have no personal acquaintance 
with the Indian character, if they have been accustomed 
to consider the Brahmin as a virtuous and sincere devotee, 
will be i-reatly surprizetl at the description of Hindoos 
contaiiHHi in these volumes. Crimes of ciH kinds are per- 
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petrated with iiuMereucCy and amciigst all the dramatis 
pcrsonecfy old Sivnjee the Raja o/‘*Satlara, who turns oat 
to be the father oC Pandurartg Hariy and Sajooiiah the 
are the only prominent persons whose characters 
seem to tally at all witli what we are accustomed to see 
in works of fiction^ of wdiich the scene is laid in Europe. 
We, however, who reside in this country and have con* 
stant communication with the natives, cannot deny that 
there are few people in the world nmre generally flagi- 
tious than the Hindoos. Domestic affections amongst them 
are developed in few, if any, of their habits ; their re- 
ligion is hostile to moral iiifluence ; ami tlieir long subjection 
to a corrupt (jovcrninciit has corrupted the people. Eu- 
ro[)eans, however, wlio arc toimected with native courts 
or any other places of public business, certainly see the 
woi’ftt exair.ples of the native character, for it lias never 
been considered a breach of honesty with lliiuJoos to 
advocate their cau.'^e against a foe with the aid of bribery 
and fiilse evidence. At a distance trom Government sta- 
tions, and in p;ii'ts of the country where tranquillity is 
undisturhe:!, many ifistimres may be found of upright cha- 
racter and liouorabie principle, but tbc fear of power and 
Jove of [irofit, aie motives much stronger witli the Indian 
of Himiostau than rectitude of conscience, and it is very 
doublfnl wiicth^ r tire ^ irtuc of the remotest Zemindars or 
poasautry will witlistand these formidable tc.^ts. Upon the 
whole we believe this novel to euntaiu a remarkably cor- 
rect delineation of the native character. Gosscins are 
a class of people provcrhiuHy acknowledged to he rascals 
by respectable Hindoos themselves; and tlie deeds of 
Cabbage Gousla will scarcely seem extj-avagant to those 
wlio are acquainted with the secret intrigue of the Mah- 
rattas during their wars with each other, and with the 
British. Pandnran^^ Hariy and N’linnOy iiis companion 
are yoitngf adventurers, who have no natural love of crime, 
hut who would not scruple to impose upon otliers when 
tlieir own advancement is concerned ; nor averse to shed 
blood when tiieir personal security is involved ; and this 
we do not believe to be an extravagant portrait of the 
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originals with whom are associated — old Hurrychund^ 
Sewdhutwanee and Narcda are quite a sufficient number 
of honorable characters in proportion to the whole Drama- 
tis Personae ; and the potails of the villages in which an 
adventurer occasionally puts up, present more correct pic- 
tures than can be discovered by those who have passed their 
lives in the Presidencies. 

It remains only to make some remarks upon the 
mixture of fiction with fact j a point in which we fear, 
the novel before us will not appear in so favorable a light. 

The composition of tales upon facts of history, if 
good, will always be entertaining, and may be instructive ; 
but it is objectionable to make dramas from events belong-* 
ing to the very age in which we live. A great portion of 
the amusement given by such works, arises from a delusion 
of the mind during the time of perusal, accompanied by 
a temporary belief in the reality of the events described. 
We know upon reflection that the whole story is a fiction, 
but the entertainment is twice as great if the fancy can 
be persuaded that it is real life. Now the nearer a scene 
described from fact is to our actual associations, so this 
agreeable delusion becomes the less easy and consequently 
the amusement much less. Those of our community who 
were not personally connected witli tl|e transactions of the 
Mahratta war, are yet intimately aci^Viainted with the prin- 
cipal events of that interesting contest, and know very 
well that the heir of the Raj of Satara never underwent 
the course of adventures detailed in this novel. The Gen- 
tleman who was Resident at Poona, at the time described, 
must smile to see himself made the auditor of a confession 
which was never pronounced ; and many officers on the 
western side of India will be astonished to see the servant 
of Trimbukje during his imprisonment — the spy that led 
to the capture of the Bheels ; and the wakeel officiating 
at a conference between the English General and Holkar’s 
agents, all figuring away in a novel under the name of 
Pandurang Hari ! 

These breaches of fact, especially as th€|jM*egard Gun- 
put Rao uve too flagrant, merely because the events, are 
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within, the recollection of many re/ders of the work, in 
whose eyes, consequently, all delusion of its reality being 
impossible, the work loses not only its interest, but a 
great portion of its merit. This objection, however, may 
not apply to the greater portion of the public in England, 
to whom Indian transactions are nearly as strange as 
the wars of the Crusaders ; but with an oriental public we 
fear that these broad fictions may lose to the work a great 
portion of the population which its merit as a novel de- 
serves, But notwithstanding this defect — we congratulate 
ourselves that the first novel, the scene of which is laid 
amongst the Hindoos, contains so much amusement and 
character ; and we strongly recommend it to the perusal 
of our readers. P. 


Art. IV .•^Spanish Expedition to Otaheite in 1774.'— • 
llelacion Diaria qiie hizo el Ynterprete MAXiMcf Ro- 
driguez de la Ysla de Amat alias Otagiti,** 

Books of voyages and travels have always maintain- 
ed a peculiar species of alluring interest in the mind of 
the general reader. Seated at his case, m the peaceful 
retirement of the study, he shares the adventures, and 
participates in the amusements of the Narrator, or Hero of 
the story ; and while he sympathises in his misfortunes 
and dangers, is happily exempt from the suffering of the 
first, or the ])eril of the last. 

Taking a lively pleasure in such records, the reader 
is dissatisfied, if any points be left unexplained at the 
closing of the volume : circumstances which erst interest- 
ed a distinguished Navigator or enterprising Traveller, have 
also an interest for him, even though the persons origi- 
nally concerned in them may no longer be actors oh this 
mortal stage. The clearing up of obscurities like those 
alluded to,* may not indeed be very important,, never- 
theless when opportunities offer, such a task is not un- 
worthy the lover of truth and of literature. 

Fjfiwhavemr^ad the voyages of Capt. Cook, whose 
curiosity has not been less or. more excited by the refer- 
• M 
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ences of that celehraW Navigator to certain Si)ainsli 
adventurers, said to have'louched and resided for some time 
at Otaheite, on more occasions than one. Although Capt. 
Cook made every eiupiiry into the subject^ liis curiosity 
was never destined to be fully satisfied. 

In his last voyage, we find in his notes on Otaheite, 
under date the 12th August, 1777; the following entry: 

“ From the Natives who came off to us in the course of this day, 
wc learnt that two Ships had twice been in Oheitepeha Bay, since my 
last visit to this Island in 1774, and that they had left animals 
there, such as we had on board. But on finther enquiry, we found 
they were only hca^s, do»;s, g-oats, one bull, and the male of some other 
aniiunl, which from the impe|-fcct description now given us, we could 
not find out. They told us that these Ships had come from a place 
called Becma ; by which we gussed, that Lima tlie Capital of Peru, 
was meant, and that these late visitors were Spaniards. We were in- 
formed that the first time they came, they built a house, and left 
four men behind them, viz. two priests, a boy or servant, and a fourth 
person, called Matcema, who was much spoken of at this time ; car- 
rying away with them when they sailed, four of the Natives ; that, in 
about ten montlis, the same two Ships returned, bringing buck two of the 
Islanders, the other tw'o having died at Lima; and that alter a short 
stay, they took away their own people ; but that tho house they had 
built was still standing.*’ 

On the 13th August, 1774, Capt. Cooke again refers 
to the Sjiaiiiarcls: 

Went to take a view of the house, said to be built by the strangers 
who had laUdy been here. I found it standing at a small distance 
from the breach.# The wooden mateaals of which it was composed, 
seemed to have been brouglit hither, ready prepare d, to be set up oc- 
casionally ; for all tho planks were numbered. It was divided into 
two small rooms, and in the inner (»iie were, u bedstead, a table, a 
bench, some old hats, and other tritles, of which the natives seemed to 
be very careful, as also of the house itself, which had suffered no 
hurt from the wxuihej% a shed having been built ovei it. Tl^erc were 
scuttles all around, which served Jis air holes ; and perhaps, they were 
also meant to tire from with musquesU, if ever this should have been 
found necessary. At a little distance from the front stood a wooden 
cross, on the trans*veisc part of which was cut the following inscrip- 
tion. 

Christus Vincit.-- And on the perpendicular part (which confirmed 
our conjecture, tliat the two Ships were Spanish). 

Carolus III, imperat^VSl^y on the other side of the post, I pre- 
served the memory of the prior visits of the English, by Inscribing 

Georgius tertius Rt x, annis 1767, 1769, 1773, 1774 & 1777. 

The Natives pointed out to us, near the fool of the cross, the 
grave of the Commodore of the two Ships, who had died here, w hile 
they lay in (he hay, the first time. His name^af they pronounced it 
MfSisOreede, Whatever the intentions of the Spaniards, in visiting 
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lliis Island might he, they seemed to have laken great pains to ingra- 
tiate themsetves with the inhabitants ; wijo upon every occasion, meii- 
tioned tliem with the strongest expressions of esteem and veneration/' 

Excepting what these meagre notices afford, the pub- 
lic, up to the present time, are unacquainted we believe 
with any further particulars respecting the supposed 
Spanish visiters to Otaheitc. The interest which Capt. 
Cook felt in the question was natural, for he must have 
been apathetical indeed if on finditig the traces of Eu- 
ropean civilization in a remote island, then but little known 
to the rest of the world, lie had not yielded to some move- 
ment of curiosity respecting tliose, who had left them. 
With that sagacity, which was a predominant feature in 
his character, he guessed correctly in supposing that the 
persons alluded to were Sfianiards — and that the Ships 
were from Eima, or as the Natives pronounced it Reema, 

We owe the means of eluciilating this subject to a 
friend, who was lately at Valparaiso, where from a relative 
of the writer, he procured a Spanish manuscript jolirnal 
of a voyage to Otaheitc in the year 177'^* 

On turning over a few of the pages of this manu- 
script, we discovered with pleasure, that it was the 
Diary of one of those very Spaniards, alluded to by Capt. 
Cook. The name of the writer was Maximo Rodriguez, 
the same most likely whom the Natives called Mateema, 
which appears to be a corruption of Maximo. 

The work comprises about fifty or sixty sheets of 
closely wu'itten paper, and appe^u’s to be a copy of the ori- 
ginal Diary, drawn up by Rodriguez himself. 

He had been to Otalieite in 1772, and acquired some 
knowledge of the language. * Accordingly in the work 
before us, he assumes the title of Interpreter ; although 
in fact he appears only to have been a kind of servant. 
However the little knowledge he had of the Otaheitaa 
language, we doubt not, rendered his services very ac- 
ceptable the Two Franciscans, (mentioned by Capt. 
Cook), who had evidently gone to Otuheite, to convert 
the Natives. 

There niight, perhaps, have been some other mo- 
tive besides oueorconversioii, at.the bottom of their plan j 
• M 2 
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for we can hardly imagine^ unless they calculated upon 
some substantial advantages, either of trade or conquest, 
that the Spanish Government would have gone to the ex- 
pence of fitting out two Vessels for Otaheite, unless in- 
deed, like Capt. Cook and his colleagues, the Spanish vi- 
siters of Otaheite may be supposed to have been sent on a 
voyage of Discovery. 

Maximo Rodriguez so far as we have yet been able 
to learn — throws v’^ery little light upon the objects for 
which the Expedition was undertaken. He dashes at once 
in medias res^ and lands us at Otalucite in the first page, 
without any preface or preliminary remarks. He refers 
more than once to a journal of the first voyage kept by 
Don Thomas Gallangos, and it is much to be regretted 
that a copy of it is not procurable, as from his superior 
education and station, it would in all livelihood afford 
much information that cannot be found in the Diary of 
Rodriguez. 

His style is such as might be expected from a person 
in his sphere of life. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the Diary should contain grammatical and orthographical 
errors; some of these may be attributable to bis amanu- 
ensis ; be that as it may, such blemishes do not detract 
from the value of the Diary as an authentic record of 
events that otherwise would have remained unknown to us. 

The expe<Htion (consisting of two Vessels) of wliich 
Rodrigues was a party, sailed from Lima in September, 
1774 for Otaheite, under the command of Don Domingo 
Bonochea. They shortly afterwards reached their Desti- 
nation. 

After landing the two Franciscan Missionaries our 
friend the Interpreter, and a Native of Otaheite named 
PautUy who had quitted the Island for Lima in 1772 ; — tlm 
ships returned, and the Diary before us contains the his- 
tory of the party during a period of about a year^that they 
remained on the Island. 

We must here anticipate our journalist by adverting 
in the first instance to the end instead of the beginning 
of his Diai-y, for there, iu what he calls s* Prologue or Pre- 
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face, but which we loay reasonably jinterpret an appendix, 
since it appears to have been written several years after- 
wards, and posterior to the lamented death of Capt. Cook, 
El Autor” or Maximo Rodriguez, brings the British Na- 
vigator severely to task, for some observations that had 
escaped his pen respecting the Spaniards who had visited 
Otaheite, and which the Interpreter considers as highly- 
derogatory to his countrymen. 

The passage that has called forth the Indignant com- 
ments of our Spanish friend runs thus, and is dated 29th 
Sept. 1774 : 

'‘Ir will appear extraordinary, (writes Capt. Cook) that we, 
who had a smattering of their language, and Omai, besides, for an 
Interpreter, could never get any clear account of the time when the 
[Spaniards arrived, how long they stayed, and when they departed. 
The more we enquired into this matter, the more we were convinced 
of the inability of most of these people to remember, or note the 
time, when past events happened, especially if it exceeded ten or 
twenty months. It however, appeared, by the date of the inscription 
upon the cross, and by the information we received from the most 
intelligent of the Natives, that two Ships arrived at OJieitepeha in 
1774, soon after I leit Matavai, which was in May, the same year. 
They brought with them the house and live stock, before mentitmed. 
Some said, that after lauding these things, and some men, they sailed 
in quest of me, and returned in about ten days. But I have some doubt 
of the truth of this, as they w ere never seen, either at Huaheine, or 
at Ulietca. The live stock they left, consisted of one bull, some goats, 
hogs, and dogs, and the male of some other animal ; which we af- 
terwards found to be a ram, and at this time, was at Bolabola, whi- 
ther the bull was also to have been transported. 

“The bogs are of a large kind ; have already greatly improved 
the breed originally found by us upon the Island ; and, at the time of 
our late arrival, w'ere very numerous. Goats are, also, in tolerable 
plenty, there being hardly a Chief of any note who has not got some. 
As to the dogs that the Spaniards put on ashore, which are of two or 
three sorts, I think they would have done the Island a great deal more 
service, if they had hanged them all, instead of leaving them up- 
on it. It was to one of them that my young ram fell a victim. 

“When these Ships left the Island, four Spaniards remained be- 
hind. Two were priests, one a servant, and tlie fourth made himself 
very popular among the Natives, who distinguish him by the name of 
Matocma. He seems to have been a person who had studied their 
language, or, at least, to have spoken it so as to be understood ; and 
to have taken uncommon pains to impress the minds of the Islanders 
with the mdst exalted ideas of the greatness of the Spanish nation, 
and to make them think meanly of the English. They even went 
so far as to assure them, that we no longer existed as an independent 
nation ; that Pretme was only a small Island, which they, the Spa* 
niards had entirely destroyed ; and for me, (fTapt. Cook) that they 
had met with m^at,s%a, and; with a few shot^ had sent my ship, and 
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every soul in her to the bottom ; so that my visiting 0(aheite» at this 
timr, was of course very unexpected. All this, and many other im- 
probable falsehoods, did this Opaniard make these people believe. If 
^$pain had no other views in this expedition, but to d< preciate the 
English, they had better have kept their Ships at home; for my re- 
turning again to Otaheite, was considered as a complete confutation 
of all that Mateema said. 

“With what design the priests stayed, we can only gne.ss. If it 
was to convert the Natives to the Catholic faith, they have not suc- 
ceeded in any one instance. But it does not appear, that they even 
attempted it ; for, if the Natives are to be believed, they never con- 
versed with them, either on this, or on any other subject. The priests 
resided constantly in the house at Oheitepeha; but Mateema roved 
about, visiting most parts of the Island. At length, after he and 
his companions had stayed ten months, two Ships came to Oheit<‘peha, 
took them on board, and sailed again in five days. This hasty de- 
parture shows, that whatever dc.sign the Spaniards might have had 
upon this Island, they had now laid it aside. And yet, as I was in- 
formed by Oloo, and many others, before they WTni away, they would 
have the Natives believe, that they still meant to ret\irn, and to bring 
with them houses, all kinds of animals; and men and women who 
were to settle, live, and die on tlje f.sland. Otoo, vJion Ijc tohl me 
this, added that if l);e Ji^paninrd.s should return, he would not let llieni 
come to iMatavai p'ort, whieli he said, was ouis.’" 

To tvhicli Rodriguez replies in the fullowijig tenns^ 
and if he betrays a little undue wannili on tlie occasion, 
lie evinces a patriotic spirit in his choler wliieli renders it 
excusable. We liave considerably cjualified the original lan- 
guage, and our version even will be found sufficientiy 
strong : 

“ When I wrote this Journal I could have no idea that it would 
be necessary to add this appendix to it, nor did ii enter my mind that 
a young man of Twenty living with two Franciscans in an unfie- 
querited Island, could have ahbrded occasion to be mentioned in such 
a famous work a.s that under Uie title of “ Voyages of Capt. Cooke,’* 
but 1 have been so unlucky as to have caused this, for the eclebniled 
Navigator alluded to, mentions me most unfaiily, by asseiting that 1 
Lad prejudiced the Otaheitans agaimst the Fngiish— by telliirg ihein 
many things of that nation that were notoriously false, for the pur- 
pose of exalting the Spanish chaiacler. 

“ The high deputation of Capt. Cook does not allow u.s to be- 
lieve that he could be himself the author of such an invention, but at 
all events he is not excusable in attributing to the Spanish nation in im 
indirect and underhand manner, a systematic plan of endeavourin**^ to 
rendering the character of Englishmen despicable, grounded merely^on 
the conversations he .suppo.sed that I held with the Natives The fault 
of an individual (even taking it to be true) ought not under any cir- 
cumstances to be tbe cause of producing a bad opinion respectimr a 
whole people. 

“The English indeed without necessity or occasion to call for such 
a disposition, have evinced a spirit of anger and hatred against the 
Spaniards in the three works under the head«of v6yages*^of Capt. 
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Cook, I will not go into cases or dwell facts, because I am not 
tlie man to make a public apolofijy for n^ Nation. Every person may 
read the first and second voyage, and see what I state, particularly in 
the second, where a Mi\ Forster (a person apparently inclined to ca- 
lumniate right and left, speaks of the Spaniards in very unbecoming 
terms. 1 have nothing to do with this gentleman, and shall contend 
only with Capt, Cook witJi regard to his assertions in the third voyage ; 
lor though an Englishman he seems more moderate in his comments on 
the s^^paniaids than the other. 

“ For my own part, I can assure him that I do not recollect hav- 
ing ever uttered the words he charges me with, having been related to 
him by the Natives of the Island. 

should like to have seen Capt. Cook, and his three favorites 
remain on the Island for nine months without any other security for 
their sah^ty than their own behaviour (becaii.se all ideas of personal 
coiLsccpu nee and grandeur vanished the moment his Majesty's Ships 
weighed anchor), and I would have waited upon them to caJ them 
to a due sense of iccollection, and to tell tliem something about the 
many untrullis they were in the habit of circulating respecting the 
Spaniards, no Ic.ss than tho.se tlicy spoke concerning the English at home. 
I again say, 1 should like under such circumstances to have seen what 
would have come of them with all their boasted grandeur, honesty 
and v<.*racity. 

“ Lki them know however, that this man whom Ihey have ca- 
lunniiated without me icy, knew very well howto render himself a^nee- 
ahle to the Natives, and to become their friend. This Capt. Cook 
acknowkdgfs, though \ cry much agaiii.st his pride, for he could not 
help seeing that the xNalives bad a good opinion of, nay a great respect 
for me. 

“ He must allow to his own confusion, that we acquired this good 
opinion by means of our conciliating and truly honest conduct through- 
out, in all the Expeditions undertaken by authority of the Spanish 
Court, to the North of California, and to the Islands of the South 
Sea. 

The Spaniards made two voyages to the North, and three to the 
Islands when Capt. Cook w a.s upon his ow n, 

We were very fortunate in the Expeditions, as not a single ca- 
sualty occurred ow ing to our prudence and good temper in bearing'' the 
insolent and threatening conduct of the Natives, The English on the 
other hand, who are so highly humane in their own (ipinioii, and Capt. 
Cook himself (a prudent man too) have in all their voyages met with 
such encounters, that even as described by them.selves, cannot but be 
deemed the eOect of severe, and tyrannous bearing, by impartial per- 
sons. 

“ Indeed the death, or to speak more plainlv, the murder of Capt. 
Cook, an event as dismal to himself, as it was lamentable to the 
whole ot Europe, does not reflect (he least honour up< n him ; but con- 
iining my.self to ni) former assertion, it is worth noticing, that that 
catastrophe^w as the effect of a lie, and a fraud. 8ome perhaps will say 
that it w as too great a punishment for this, and the many other false- 
hoods that Capt. Cook confesses having availed himself of on such 
occasions for his own purposes. 

“If all 1 have adduced in my defence does not suffice ; I mioht 
very well add 4hat the Islanders understood me wrong, or did not 
choose to understaiAllne right; especially when in the imperial pre- 
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sence of the English, to whom they were obligated to pay the highest 
marks of respect. Perhaps Tapt. Cook himself did not understand 
them well, and why as the English were accustomed to accuse us of tell- 
ings falsehoods, should we not retort the charge ? In the mean time they 
must know to their consolation, and to our credit, that the Eri Otu him- 
self invited us very often to establish ourselves in the territories near 
Matavai Bay, that the Queen had ceded to the English, and of which 
Capt. Cook himself had taken possession in the nanl^of the King of 
Great Britain. If they say that this proves only the inconstancy of the 
Otaheitans, who flattered us because w’e were before them, 1 will reply, 
also, that the narration which Oapt. Cook supposes to have been de- 
livered to the Natives by me, was only a fabrication or proof of flattery 
towards him, as at tlic time, he was present among them, and we were 
absent. And we might also conceive that this was done to reflect 
demerit upon us, as they could easily devise that we belonged to differ- 
ent countries, and that we were subjects of dilfercnt monarchs, who 
were not on very good terms. 

From all this it is conclusive^, that we four Spaniards lived 
peacably with the Otaheitans for upwards of nine months, our sole 
aims being our honesty; while the English were obliged to rely for 
safety on their marines, and armed crew.*' 

Wjb are not prepared to deny, but there may have 
been a proneness on the part of British Navig^ators, to have 
recourse to force, where greaier patience, and milder 
means might have proved successful ; but with one or two 
exceptions, wc do not remember that Capt. Cook is ame- 
nable to just blame for precipitancy in such cases. The 
Spanish Navigators, so far as we are aware, have not put 
it in our power to institute a comparison between their con- 
duct, and that of our countrymen in voyages of discovery. 
The latter kept regular journals, which were published to 
the world, so that errors of conduct or observation were 
open to the comments of any, who mighlT feel an interest 
in challenging them. It will be conceded, that the cus- 
tom of keeping such a record with a view to being submit- 
ted afterwards to authority, and public scrutiny, forms of 
itself a powerful check upon conduct ; when our Spanish 
friend therefore asserts, that his countrymen had no arms 
to rely on but their honesty, while the English trusted for 
safety to their armed crew and marines, we have only his 
individual assertion in support of the position.* Where 
may we say are the public Records of the expedition? 
Where is the published Diary of Don Domingo Bonochea 
to be found, or where is the Survey of Don Thomas Gal- 
langos and his Reverend conipanion ? EvSh our friend Ro- 
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driguez who is so indignant with Capt. Cook^ and who 
accuses that distinguished man of falsehood, when he was 
not living to repel the charge ; treasures his insinuations 
in n private Journal, iusteatl of following the manly exam- 
ple of the English Navigators, who challenged contradiction 
openly, by stating what they had to say, relative to the Spa- 
niards, fairly in the face of the world. As respects Otaheite 
at least, it is not quite correct in our Spanish friend to 
assert, that the English relied for safety on their marines 
and armed crew. On the contrary they trusted we believe 
quite as much to their honesty^ as their Spanish fellow-visi- 
tors, and were in the constant habit of going ashore un- 
armed, for they felt a well grounded confidence in the kind 
disposition of tlic Natives towards them, because the poor 
Islanders considered them as friends and benefactors. So 
excellent indeed was the understaudiug between thein, that 
it was necessary to keep a constant sharp look out, lest our 
men should desert to the Islanders, and remain for ever 
among a people, between whom and themselves there was 
such perfect confidence. , 

Our journalist in continuation observes : 

‘‘ IMy journal relative to the rites, customs, and manners of (lie 
Islanders, I lent to a person in Lima, and he has never returned it to 
me. but if necessity, oblijjed me, (which God forbid), 1 might make 
another, as 1 recollect all the circumstances well/^ . 

Tfus alludes we presume to a journal kept in the year 
1772. Should any of our readers happeq to visit Lima or 
Valparaiso, it would be worth wdiile to enquire after it. 
Indeed it is not improbable, but many manuscripts and 
printed letters of an interesting nature; might be procured 
at little trouble and expeuce iu these cities, and other set- 
tlements of Spanish America. As vessels are occasionally 
passing between Calcutta and the places alluded to, we 
hope the hint we have given will not be lust upon those who 
have it in their power to profit by it : 

An objection (concludes our journalist) will perhaps be urged 
against this journal on account of our being Missionaries, particular- 
ly if it falls into the liands of Englishmen, and Frenchmen, as they 
will throw the blj^me of a few individuals upon the whole nation. 

Capt. Cook says^hat he did not see on the Island many marks of 
religion and virtue, having made much progress in the minds of the 
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Jxibabitante, which eTinced that we had neglected our religious duties. 
If we did so, be (Capt» CoqftJ might as well have supplied the omission 
by teaching them humanity and beneficence ; perhaps these virtues could 
have opened the door to true religion ; but I will not say a word more 
about the business as the recollection of it mortifies me greatly.'’ 

The hint of our journalist about the tendency of the 
Natives of Otaheite to flatter the present, at the expence 
of the absent is entitled to credit. Indeed it is confirmed 
by Capt. Cook himself. It is not unlikely therefore, but 
the rhodoinontades against the English referred to by Capt. 
Cook might have originated in Otaheitan ingenuity, or 
that the Natives considerably embellished some looseexpres- 
sions of their Spanish friends. Neither is it unlikely that 
the Natives, and Capt. Cook, might on some points misun- 
derstand each other from mutual ignorance of language. 
Allowing all this, is it not somewhat probable that El 
Smor Interpreter or our freind Mateema"' might have 
indulged in a little excusable laudation of his own coun- 
try, and that a comparison with Britain, by no means too 
flattering to the tight little Island” might have slipped 
into his panegyric. 

Granting that the Spaniards in their Expeditions, 
got on as amicably with the Natives of the countries they 
visited, as Rodrigues wishes to make it appear they did ; 
the fact is certainly much to the credit of their moderation, 
and self-controul. It is however, just possible that such 
complaisance might have been carried too far. In dealing 
with uncivilized races, it too frequently is necessary to 
make them at a very early stage sensible of our power; 
and to show them, that moderation, is the result of prin- 
ciple and justice, and not as they are apt to consider, the 
consequence of fear. It is not an easy matter to make sa- 
vages understand the true meaning of mmm and tumuy 
and the exact status of the rights that hinge upon these 
words. Yet, before intercourse with them is likely to 
turn out either satisfactory or beneficial, it is necessary to 
impress upon them the necessity of conforming to those 
rights of property which ^re included in the moral sense of 
these words. This was a principle wliich Capt. Cook 
was ever anxious to inculcate. He jirttry considered it as 
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the foundation of morality, and upon occasions when this 
principle was violated by the Natives of the different un- 
civilized places he visited \ it was not the mere value of 
the property Od* article stolen that weighed with him, in 
endeavouring to recover it ; so much as the importance of 
teaching poor simple savages a lesson of which they were 
apparently ignorant, ^^that honesty is the best policy/' 
and that he who unfairly, or by violence, takes away the 
property of another, no matter how trifling the article 
may be, must make ample restitution. 

It was in the defence of this principle that Capt. 
Cook died, and it is rather ungenerous in our Spanish 
friend, to attribute a more derogatory cause for that la- 
mentable event, especially when it is proved beyond doubt 
that his great humanity, and anxiety to prevent bloodshed, 
partly led to the fatal catastrophe. It is however high 
time to return to the journal itself, nor will our refer- 
ences to it be very long, as it docs not furnish sufficiently 
important or various matter to take up much of our 
space* 

Even in the first page, one is struck with the more 
than common use of the word alius. Thus Otahity (as 
Ro,driguez calls it, with greater correctness than Cook) 
is alias Ysle de Amat or the Island of Amat. The Frigate 
Santa Maria Magdalena is alias Aguiia'' (the Eagle), and 
the Vessel San Miguel is alias The Jupiter.’' Numerous 
similar aliases are interspersed throughout the work. 

Although we have been always taught to consider 
Otaheite as the discovery of an Englishman, yet we have 
our doubts upon the subject. We are not w^ithout sus- 
picions that this Island was knoAvn to the Spaniards, be- 
fore Capt. Wallis visited it. We are not aware that the 
Spaniards have formally claiiucd a priority of discovery, 
nor have we much beyopd an impression to adduce in favor 
of the idea that we now throw out. If the Spaniards 
were not the discoverers, they clearly had no right to 
change the name of the Island, or to give it a Spanish 
alias. If Am^^ was not the supposed Spanish discoverer, 
it is likely that ho ^as the Peruvian Viceroy under whose 

nS ’ t 
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patronage the first Spanish Ship touched at Otaheite, In- 
deed we have understood that the name of the Peruvian 
Viceroy in 1772 was Amat. 

Rodriguez informs us that on the 20th Sept. 1774, 
H, M. Frigate Santa Maria Magdalena, alias the Eagle and 
the Packet San Miguel, alias the Jupiter sailed from Callao, 
under the command of Don Domingo Bonochea, of the 
Rbyal Navy, for the Island of Otahit} , where they arrived 
on the 15th Nov. of the same year. 

In the year 1772, the same Frigate, under Bonochea’s 
command had visited Otaheite, and at that time a marine 
survey of the Island was taken by Lieut, (of the Navy), 
Don Thomas Gallangos, and the Revd. Father Amich. 

Wb gather from the journal, that Bonochea on his 
return, took with him three Natives, viz. Thomas or 
^Pautu, Manuel or Tetnanni^ and Francisco OJeyao or 
Tipiatipia, The two last it seemed died, the one at 
Lima, the other at Valparaiso. 

On the arrival of the Frigate at Otahlty on the l5th 
Nov, 1772 , as already stated, a boat was lowered for the 
purpose of finding out the best anchoring ground. In 
the boat proceeded Lieut. Don Ray m undo Bonacorci, of 
the Navy, Ensign Don Diego Machao, our friend Rod- 
riguez, and the Otahity Indian Pautu, who may be regard- 
ed as the Spanish Omai, 

After leaving the Frigate, they entered the bay or 
harbour of Santa Maria Magdalena alias Guayuriia,’’ 
which we are told was the first harbour made by Don 
Domingo Bonochea in the same Frigate (Santa Maria Mag- 
dalena) in Nov. 1772 , This is the bay, we imagine, called 
Olieitepoha bay by Capt. Cook. 

The boat as it was entering the bay, was surrounded 
by a great number of canoes, in which were many people 
enquiring anxiously after PautUy and the other Natives 
who had gone to Peru. 

The Jupiter bad preceded the Santa Maria Magda- 
lena by a few (lays, and as the Natives and ♦he crew did 
not well understand each other, the former laboured under 
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the mistake that all their countrymen who had accom- 
panied the Spaniards were well, and returning in the Fri- 
gate. 

Amongst the people in the canoes, Pauiu soon re- 
cognized his brother-in-law Temaeha. He shouted forth 
his name, and the moment the other heard it, he hastened 
to the boat. The meeting was such as might have been ex- 
j)octed amongst these kind hearted Islanders, and Temaeba 
kissed his kinsman heartily upon the cheeks and over 
the eye-brows, and embraced him warmly, as is their 
custom. 

Trip:v were shortly afterwards met by Panin's uncle 
who had already been appri^^d of his nephew’s arrival. 
The old man cried with joy and invited the party into his 
hut. This invitation was accepted, the hut being close to 
the landing place. In front of it stood a multitude of 
people of both sexes, some overjoyed at the safe retiira# 
of one of their countrymen, and some crying aloud for the 
deatli of the others 3 altogether making a great noise and 
confusion : 

‘‘We entrrocl the hut (writes our Tntcrprelcr) and there were met 
by PaatiCs mother and sisters, who overjoyed at Ids arrival, embraced 
and kissed us, caUinj? us their gfood friends, and making; such a noise 
lliat we could not make ourselves heard. U now hei»‘an to rain which 
made us stop a while in the hut and enter'" into conversation with the 
family. We enquired after the relations of the deceased youn^ man 
Manuel Tetuanui ; and while some persons went out to call them, as 
they lived at same distance, I was conducted by some others to the 
house of the father of the deceased Tipiatipia. He received me sit- 
ting on the ground. He was surrounded by some relations, all elderly 
people who seemed extremely afflicted at the melancholy tidings they 
had received. I tried to console them, saying, that every means had 
been tried for restoring him to health ; but that all our efforts had un- 
fortunately failed. After this, they embraced me, and requested of me 
to sit down amongst them. In course of conversation they questioned 
me as to my stay, and on my stating that 1 was to remain among them, 
tJiey appeared highly pleased, and gratified.” 

The meeting with the parents of Tetuanui appears 
to have been equally affecting AvitU the one already men- 
tioned, ixS they seemed plunged into the deepest grief 
about their son. These demonstrations of natural aflFec 
tion are the more pleasing Avben contrasted with instances 
of the apathy gnd seeming inditference of near relatives men- 
tioned by Capt. Cook. 
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The r^n having ceased, the Spanish party left the 
hut, and pursuant to orders proceeded to their boat. They 
embarked with some trouble, in consequence of the great 
concourse of people and their shouting. 

There are no drawings of any kind in the journal, 
and as Rodriguez calls the different localities, by names 
of which we have never heard before, it is impossible for 
us by comparison with Cook’s narrative to identify the va- 
rious places he alludes to. The names of old acquain- 
tances Otu (or Otoo) for instance, now and then meet us,^ 
and we guess at others ; but when we are referred to the 
Cove or Creek of Santissima Cruz, alias Ojatutira/' we 
hardly know where we are, out imagine that some corner 
of Oheitepeha bay is meant. 

In the bay in question they 'were told that they should 
find a good and well-sheltered anchorage and meet the two 
firincipal Eries Otu and Bejiatuah (query Waheiadooah of 
Capt.Cook) and the whole of their families cruizing to- 
gether thereabouts, in token of reconciliation after a quarrel 
and certain disputes which had previously existed between 
tiiem. 

PRocEEds our Journalist : 

We had not proceeded much further, when a double canoe ap- 
proached us containing the stepfather of Erie Bejiatuah, and his step- 
mother named Opo, when along side of our boat, they stepped in 
and made us many demonstrations of affection. By this time a num- 
ber of canoes kept us company, and a great croud of people on shore 
kept looking on us, and following our track. We enquired of Bejia* 
tuah*$ (Waheiadooah) stepfather (whose name was Eitoria ( Etorea of 
Cook^ where his stepson was. Pointing towards a large canoe fast 
making towards us, he said ^ there he is cominff.’ The canoe shortly 
afterwards came up, and Bejiatvah entered our boat, and embraced us 
all. At this time we observed in our friend Pautu marks of particular 
respect, and extraordinary attention towards his Erie (or Chief). He 
took off his ^hat, with great veneration, and even tried to pull off his 
own clothes in order to present them ' to him. This however wo pre- 
vented him from doing though he insisted on presenting him with 
his belt and f *■ Bidecilla' which he earnestly assured us, it was his 
bounden duty tado. 


♦ From which we infer that Pauiu was clad after the European fashion* 

t A silk net generally black, formerly worn in Spain, b|r« all men ai a kind 
of underhead-dress beneath the hat. ’ < 
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This ErWs looks and general appearance, had changed much 
for the worse, since we had lastseen ihim; and on our enquiring the 
reason for it, we were informed that it was owing to a strong propen- 
sity he had fallen into of drinking a certain liquor called Caba until he 
became intoxicated, and which caused a kind of eruption to break 
out over all bis skin. 

At length we reached the creek of Ojatutira, where several ca- 
noes approached us, among them one with the Ery Otu. We invited 
him to come over to our boat, to which he readily acceded, leaving 
behind him his relations and friends, and being accompanied only by 
his brother Tinoy^ a young lad of sixteen, well made and good look- 
ing, he became so fond of me, that he called me his brother and pre- 
sented me to his pareiils and his brothers calling himself by my name, 
which according to their customs and manners, was paying me the 
greatest possible compliment. 

“We had soundings here, and found the anchorage very good, 
and the land around it seemed ve|y suitable to become the site of a 
habitation for the Missionaries. 

“The Natives informed us, that a short time before, two Ships 
had called at the Island, and sailed away from that bay towards the 
harbour of Matavai, We ascertained that these two Ships were 
English, by the Natives pointing out the English colours to us, as 
those under which the two Ships were sailing. The Ery Otu presented 
us with a bag apparently made of palm leaves, and ornamented with 
white and black beads, saying that he had received it from tha Com- 
manders of the two English Ships, and whom he called Otute and 
Opono. We concluded the survey of the creek, and after that we 
anchored near the land, and intimated to the Natives that we wanted 
water and fuel. They very readily brought us both, and that in great 
profusion. Indeed it seemed as if they seized that opportunity of 
gratifying their curiosity by having a close view of us. The Ery 
observing that the great concourse of people was not quite agreeable 
to us, kept them at a distance with a stick, which he used without 
ceremony. He presented us with a fish (Albacora) out of which we 
made our supper, &c.'' 

It would occupy more time and space than we can 
at present bestow upon the task to enter further into 
the details of this journal. They arc not indeed of a na- 
ture to demand the trouble, especially after having ful- 
filled the object for which we introduced the little work to 
our readers, that of solving an interesting literary question. 

Thk life of a few individuals confined for several 
months to the limits of a small Island among simple sa- 
vages, whose language they but imperfectly understood, 
cannot reasonably be expected to aflbrd much matter of 
entertainment. The monotony of his routine existence at 
Otahity appears to have extended to the Diary of our friend 
Maximo, acqprdingly every day's entry generally closes 
with a record ot* Ae paucity of adventures that the narrator 
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was destined to meet, in a brief confession that there was 
nothing new ^^pasanios la noche sin novedad/' 

Wifi have seen that our friend Rodriguez viewed tlie 
passing remarks of Oapt. Cook with considerable soreness j 
especially the observation, that if the design^stof the Spa- 
niards was to convert the Natives to the Catholic faith, 
they had not succeeded in any one instance. On this the 
Spanish journalist replied, that Capt. Cook might as well 
have supplied the omission of the Spaniards by teaching 
the Natives of Otahity humanity and beneficence, and 
that perhaps these virtues would have opened the door to 
true religion. 

It is singular enough that Capt. Cook anticipated the 
suggestion of Rodriguez ; for it is notorious that he avail- 
ed himself of every opportunity to teach the poor savages 
lessons of humanity and beneficence, and there is every 
1’eason to believe, that the short, but impressive and em- 
])hatical lessons he taught by preco[)t and example ; actual- 
ly did prepare the way for true religion, for it is we pre- 
sume well known to our readers that the Natives of Otahity 
who at the time that Rodriguez penned the above reproacli, 
were given up to a degrading and monstrous idolatry, ia* 
eluding human sacrifices and practices of the most abo- 
minable depravity,* are now a well doing, moral people, 
and sincere Christians. 

That they are so, is due under providence to the un- 
wearying efforts of English Philanthropy. Tiie Spanish 
Missionaries abruptly gave up the work of conversion in 
apparent despair; — the English Missionaries persevi^ed and 
success has crowned their benevolent labours. 

Wkrb there no other ground for supposing so than 
the above result; we should be apt to suspect, that, the Fa- 
thers Narcisso and Geronimo never entered very heartily 
into the work of conversion. Indeed the journal of Rodri- 
guez does not evince that they gave themselves" any very 
great trouble in attempting to proselytise the Natives. 

Previous to the departure of the Frigate, a suitable 
spot of ground had been chosen for the Missionary house, 
and it was finished and for^ially taken possession of about 
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the enri of Dee, Accordingly during that interval, the 
hewing of tress, and driving of stakes, furnish a proini* 
nent subject for our journalist’s pen. Rofiriguez himself 
appears to liave been a lively, bu*^tling personage, ready to 
turn his han<f to atiy thing. Accordingly among his other 
avocations we were not surprized to find him figuringasa 
physician, and prescribing phlebotomy to a female re» 
JaTion of Brt Otu with most professional skill and effect. 

Thk Spaniards conceiving that they had an equal 
if not superior right to the Island, seem to have taken 
posse-^sion of Otahity in name of their sovereign with all 
due solemnity. 

Aftkr thcf departure of the Frigate, the little band 
as may be supposed were for a short time rather metan* 
choly. 

They appear to have always kept on good terms with 
the Natives, and passed their time as well as they could in 
agricultural pursuits, fishing, and receiving visits from, and 
viewing the -customs of neighbours. 

Although the Missionaries kept for the most part at 
home, and did not attempt to convert the Natives, (in- 
deed how could they without a sufficient knowledge of their 
language), yet they seem regularly to have observed the 
religious rites peculiar to their church, and frequent- 
ly had mass, and abstained from meat upon fast days. It 
is not likely that either of these observances was sufficient- 
ly striking to make a sufficient impression upon the simple but 
volatile Natives. Of the religious knowledge which our 
Spanish friends were capable of inculcating, we confess we 
have no very high opinion, when we learn that the ignorant 
Pautu was called upon to explain the mystery of baptism, 
and that Rodriguez hiiiiseif on being questioned by a chief 
respecting tiie use of his rozary, answered that it was a 
sign of his being absolved from the power of the devil, 
or Tapapau. 

Pautu if we may judge from Capt. Cook’s description 
of him does not appear to have been a personage of very 
distinguished qualifications. In his external appearance 
he was not distinguishable from the rest of his cooutryoien. 
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However, he had not forgot some Spanish words which be 
had acquired^ though h^ pronounced them badly. Amongst 
them the most frequent were Si Sennor, and wlien a stranger 
was introduced to him, he did not fiiil to rise up, and ac- 
cost him as well as he was able/* (Cook's voyages). Ac- 
cording to the same authority, poor Pautu was not held 
in great esteem by his own countrymen, nor is there any 
thing in the journal so far as we are aware that is incon- 
tistent with this opinion. 


Aar. V .-^Extracts from the Dasaknmdra^ MMS. 

Conti NOED Ikom Vol. V. Page Il4. 

Having heard the description of the universe from 
the Prince; Avanti Sundari replied, tvhat return can I 
make my Lord for the delightful entertainment and in- 
struction I have received from him. 1 have iiotiiing to 
requite such favour with, but my permission for hirij to 
share undisturbeil byiny jealousies, or doubts, the embraces 
of Saraswati.* In such conversation and mutual enjoy- 
ment, they passed their time. Ou one occasion they beheld 
in their dreams a Swan, and wakened at the vision : on 
waking, the Prince found his feet fast tied, together by a 
silver chain, like the lotus bound with lunar beams. The 
Princess perceiving it, screamed with apprehension ; her 
screams were echoed by her attemlants; tjieir cries brought 
tiie guards to see what had clianced, and they discovered 
the Prince; not daring however to approach him, appalled 
by his royal radiance, they hastened to communicate the 
circumstance to Chandravennd. He came, foaming with 
fury, like the flume of fire, and seeing the Prince, recog- 
nised him as the friend of Pushpodhhava, the husband of 
Bdlachandrikd, for wliose sake, his younger brother had 
perished ; how, he exclaimed, jcan Avanti Sundan have 
thus forgotten her rank to treat such as we arh with dis- 
dain, and decline to such a base and false adventurer as 
this; but this must be remedied: she shall see her new 
Lord this very day exalted to the dignity^ of the gibbet. 

* The Goddeif n>f titerature a&d the Xrtf. 
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Rajavahana finding resistance hiyieless submitted to Ins 
fate, and recommended patience to bis wife, reminding 
her, that the Swan had foretold a^period of two mootbs 
as the limit of this ill fortune. He was sent to prison. 
When the old King: and Queen of Malwa heard the story, 
and considered that Itajavdhana, by whatever means, was 
now their son-in-law, they opposed the execution of the 
sentence, and threatened to put an end to their own lives 
if it were accomplished. CAandraverma persisting in his 
purpose, blit unwilling to cause the destruction of the 
elder Princes, wrote to Derpasdra for his commands, and 
in the mean time seized Pushpodbhava also, with all his 
family; threw him into prison, and confiscated liis effects. 
The Prince like a young Lion was secured in a wooden 
cage, and would have been starved to death, had he not 
been preserved from the distress of hunger, and thirst, by 
the magical jewel hr had formerly received ; and which 
he had preserved in his hair. Chandraverma being enga- 
ged in an attempt to compel the King of Anga to give 
him his daughter in marriage, proceeded against that 
Prince, cai ryirtg Rajavdhana incaged along with the army, 
with which Champa was invested. The King of Champa, 
S'uihavermd, issued with his forces, impatient of aggres- 
sion, and unable to wait the arrival of his numerous aUies : 
notwithstanding tlieir valiant exertions, the army of Sin* 
havermd was defeated, and himself taken prisoner, ^kan^ 
dravermd detained him, but ordered him to be taken care 
of; not purposing his death through the love he bore his 
daughter Ambdlikd, also named Avalarama, whom, slie 
having likewise fallen into his hands, he resolved in con- 
formity to the calculations of the Astrologers to espouse that 
evening. During the celebration, a Courier arrived from 
the Northern Mountains with the reply of Derpasara, 
which ran thus : — Fool! what respite shall be granted 
to the violator of the secret chambers? Why listen to the 
imbecility of age ? let me hear that the love-crazetl Idiot 
is put to death with the ^rtures he deserves ; as to the 
girl, throw he» in^o chains, and let my younger brother 
Kirtthdra share Ate same fate.^* •On receipt of this, Chan* 

a 2 * 
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draverma ordered Bajavdhana to be brought before the 
palace gate next morning, and ids own elephant also to 
attend; intending that the criminal should be crushed to 
pieces by the elephant; after which he would proceed to 
encounter the allies of the King of Anga, The dawn 
arrived : Bajavdhana was led forth, and the elephant was 
brought. At that instant, the silver chain fell sponta- 
neously from the Prince's ancles, and assuming the sem- 
blance of one of the Nymphs of Heaven, stood before 
him, and thus addressed him : Prince, condescend to hear 
me ; I am a Nymph of Heaven, the daughter of Soma^ 
rasmi ; and Saramanjari is my name: once I traversed 
the Mandodaka Luke, in the boson) of Himalaya : rny course 
was impeded by a flight of Swans : to make my way 
amongst them I waved my hand, and in the act of waving 
my hand, my bracelet slipping off fell upon the head of 
Markandeya Muniy as he stooped to perform his ahiutious 
in the wave : incensed by the alFront, he denounced a curse 
upon me, and sentenced me to take a metallic form ; then 
relenting, he limited my transformation to a period of 
two months, during which I have been attached to your 
feet, as the chain from which you are just liberated. After 
my traiisformatiou I was found, and known for what iwas, 
by the Vidyadharay VirasekharUy the son of Matiasategay 
the son of FtgavanUy a Prince of the family of Ikshwaku, 
VircLsekhara had formed an alliance with Derpasdra^, in 
enmity of Naravdhanay the grace of the lineage of Vatm, 
and Derpasdra had agreed to give him his sister Avanti 
Sundari in marriage. The Vidyddharuy anxious to see his 
intended bride, descended onp night upon Ougeiuy and en- 
tering the palace unperceived, beheld the Princess sleeping 
in your arms : enraged at the sight, he determined to ex- 
pose your person to the fury of tlie Prince of OugetUy and 
with this view, passed me as a fetter round your feet. 
To day my curse expires ; I have 1)660 your cervaut for 
two months. Is there any thing I can do to oblige you/* 
The Prince replied : Go, bear the news of my liberation 
to my other life, and cheer her sinking spirits : and then, 
dismissed the nymph. 
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When the Apmra liad disappeared, a sudden cry 
arose, that Chandravemid was kiljcd, stabbed by a single 
thief as he took the hand of Atnbdlikd^ and that a hundred 
others had fallen by the same hand, as he was resolutely 
forcing his escape. On hearing this Rajavdhana leap- 
ed upon the elepiiaaf, knocked down his driver, and forcing 
the animal into the press, called to the valiant youth to 
join him, promising to aid his retreat : the youth advanced, 
and before he could be prevented sprang on the elephant. 
Itajavdhaiia with no less Joy tlian surprise, recognised 
in him Iiis friend Apahdravermdy who also knew him : 
after a momentary embruce they seized the weapons which 
the elephant carried, and fought their way through all 
opposition, levelling Chandravemid* s chieftains with the 
ground. At this time another army made its appearance, 
and fell upon the host of Chandravemid. Alter some in- 
terval, a person on a swift elephant advancing to the friends, 
announced to Apahdravermdj that the host now engag- 
ed was tliat ol the allies of the King of Angn^ whose 
advance he had been sent to accelerate, and whose efforts 
were attended with success, as the army of Chan^ 
dvavermd was broken, and dispersing. Apahdravermd 
then, presented the* person to Rajavdhana as his friend, 
and other self, Dhanamiira, Dismissing then 

to liberate the King of Anga^ and dispose of the spoil, 
Apahdravermd ^ and the Prince withdrew from the city, 
and alighting from the elephant sat down on the border of 
the Ganges under the shade of a llohin tree. While thus 
seated a splendid Troop advanced, whom on their near 
approach, Rajavdhana knew to be his friends, Upahdra-^ 
vermdj Arthapdla^ Pramatiy Mitragupta, and Visrutj 
attending the King of Mithila^ Prahdravermd ; the King 
of Kasiy Kdtnapdla } and the King of Champa, Sinhaverrnd. 
Tlie Prince ruse to receive them, and after their first congra- 
tulations ^vere exchanged, he narrated to them at their 
request, his own adventures, and those of Somadatta and 
Rushpodlfhava. Hisotber friends in turn recounted to him 
tlie incidents which had severally befallen them, Apahdra^ 
vermd thus cuAi latticing: 
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STORY OF APAHARAVERMA. 

When we disperse’cl in search of your Highness^ I 
took the direction of Avga^ and arrived at the Ganges^ near 
Champa. At a short distance from the city, resided a 
holy Saint named Marithi^ of whose wonderful powers I 
heard frequently from passengers on the road. I was 
therefore desirous to see and consult him respecting your 
fate, and re]>airing to his hermitage, beheld under the shade 
ot a young Mango tree, a wild looking Devotee ; sitting 
down by him, I asked him respectfully where the great 
Seer Marichi was, of whom I wished to enquire the des- 
tinies of a dear friend : the Seer, for it \yas he himself, 
thus spoke ; there was such a sage formerly, in this retire- 
ment ; a Damsel named Kdmamanjari once approached 
him ; large tear drops fell like stars upon her breast, and 
as she bowed in homage to the holy man, her long dishe- 
velled tresses swept the ground. She had scarcely at- 
tempted to impart her grief,, when a vast crowd, led by 
the DanisePs mother filled with apparent rage, arrived, and 
thronged around the hermitage. The sage moved with 
pity addressed the Damsel, and demanded the cause of 
her distress, — She thus replied : these people roimd me 
would best accomplish this world’s desires; mine seek the 
world to come, and therefore I prostrate myself at your 
feet, the asylum of the afflicted. The mother here in- 
terrupted her, bowing to the ground ; great Sage ! permit 
your slave to say without offence, tliat in this 1 follow the 
duties of my profession. With women of my cast if we 
have daughter.**, we cultivate their beauty from their birth ; 
we carefully nourish them with choice viands, and from five 
years of age they never see a man, not even a father. 
On their birth day, and every festival, we celebrate auspi- 
cious rites : tve train them thoroughly in foreign literature ; 
we instruct them to read and write, and express themselves 
with elegance and wit, we rear them to understand flow- 
ers, perfumes, and confectionery, and accomplish them in 
drawing, painting, dancing, singing, in playing musical 
instruments, and in dramatic representativn : we have 
them instructed in gramnmr, in logic, and astrology, and 
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teacli them to earn a livelihood, to excel in sportive gra- 
ces, to be skilled in games of chance or strife, to appear 
in gay and elegant raiment at public festivals, to speak 
HI praise of public characters, to recommend talent to 
patronage, and want to charity. When this is accomplished, 
we grant them to one whom they may love, to one who 
may passionately love them, or to such as are amiable, 
respectable, learned, skillful, and ^bove all, who are in- 
dependant ; to such we deliver them fora price proportioned 
to their means, but if w^e Lave given them to be traine<l 
by others, the teacher shares the remuneration. In all 
circumstances however the mother or grandmother, must 
never be disobeyed. Now, this Damsel has abandoned the 
duties prescribed by her fate; she has fallen in love w^ith a 
young Brahmauy whose form is bis whole fortune, and 
has at her own expense indulged her passion ; her admirers 
are repulsed and enraged; her family r^iiucd; from my re- 
proaches she has fled to take up her abode in the woods, 
and if so, then what is to become of us, wiio depend 
upon Iier for subsistence. She ended w^itb a flood of tears. 

The Ruhi then addressed the Damsel: — a life of devo- 
tion, is a life of suffering ; its object is either absorption 
or paradise : the first is only attainable by the perfection of 
wisdom, a thing not easily effected ; the second is within 
the reach of all who discharge the duties of their station. 
It w^ere well there for^that you return to obedience, and 
your mother. To thmlhe replied : if I find not prote-ctiou 
from you, I shall have recourse to the Lord of flame. The 
Mtmi finding her determined, recommended her friends to 
leave her alone for a few days, in w hich time she would 
grow w^eary of an ascetic life, and return to her home, and 
they obeyed, and left th 6 Damsel. A very little time had 
elapsed before her charms, her devotion, her graceful ac- 
complishments, and elegant and serious conversation, made 
an Impression on the Sage's heart. On one occasion head- 
dressed lier ; say, child, in what degreedoes Dherma (virtue), 
excel Artha (wealth), and Kama (pleasure). She .replied, 
you mock mc^to j^sk my opinion, yet as it may be only a 
proof of your kind wish to hear *1116 prattle, I will speak. 
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WiTHoax Dherma^ the other two propertied nre no* 
productive, but without rei^ard to then), Dhemia aluiie h 
the creative cause of fiual happiness; it is the object of 
the soul, attainable by meditation, whilst unlike ArthauiuX 
Kama it is not affected by external agents : where tiiere is 
a fund of moral merit, that is not injured l>y the occasion- 
"“al prevalence of tlie othei\ properties, or if artected, it is 
recovered by a little exertion, and eradicating the fault 
secures not a slight reward 

Hence the passion of Pifamaha for Tillottumd ; of 
Siva^ for the MunVs wife ; of Krishna^ for his sixteen 
hundred concubines; of Ptujdpnfi^ for his own daughter ; 
of Suryn, for a mare; of //a, for a lioness. These acts 
of the Gods were worthy of* Dc inons alone, but by the 
^Jrtuc of divine wisdom, tliey did not destroy the moral 
worth of the individuals: a mind that is purified by [tiety 
admits no soil, any more than the atmo--^[)here can be defiled 
by dust. I therefore hold that Artha and Kama are not 
to be regarded as comparable in the hundredth degree with 
Eherma. 

Having heard this, the passion of the Sage was 
augmented, and he replied, Damsel, you liave spoken 
well; the piety of those who know^what truth is, is not 
incompatible with earthly enjoyment, but, we from our 
birth are unable to judge of the real merits of Artha and 
Kama. It is necessary to note uljat are their natures, 
their circumstances and their relmlts. She replied of 
Artha^ the essentials are accumulation, increase, and con- 
servation, the concomitants, agriculture!, pasturage, trade, 
and government, and its consequence devout duties and 
alms. Kama is the various intercourse of the sexes, 
yielding pleasure to the passions. Its (roncornitants, earth- 
ly splendor, and beauty; its fruit, ii.utual gratification, 
delightful recollections, self-satisfaction, supreme and pre- 
sent pleaslire. The duties of an ascetic are severe, and 
imply liberal gifts, perilous conflicts, and crossing deep 
waters. Hearing this, the Muni overcome by fate, her 
eloquence, and his own infirmity forgot his devotions, and 
became her prize. She, prevailing on him to accompany 
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her, ascended a car, ^and with him her side, returned to 
her own holism by the high street. * As they passed, the 
Criers announced the next day as the festival of K&mam 
In the morning, she made the ascetic discard his usual 
attire, bathe, and perfume himself, and put on a flowery 
garland, to appear as a votary of the God of love, and led him, 
who could not bear to be separated an instant from her, by 
the^ public and most frequented roads, through the bands 
of Kama's votaries to the gardens in the suburbs, where 
the King sat, surrounded by hundreds of Damsels. On 
her approach, the King said. Damsel, sit down with the 
Sage. She paid her obeisance smilingly, and sat down, 
on which one of the train rose, and addressed the King ; 
Sire, I confess myself vanquished, and own myself the 
DamseKs slave. A general murmur of applause followed : 
the Damsel was then rewarded by the Prince with va- 
luable jewels and dresses, and with the applause of the 
citizens she returned home. On the way she thus spoke 
to the Sage ; grave Sir, accept my thanks, your servant 
has been favoured ; now so please you, return to your 
pious purposes. As if struck by a thunderbolt, he heard 
her, and replied ; fair Damsel, what means this ? whence 
this indifference > where is the affection you professed ? 
she smiled and replied ; Sir, the Damsel who in the as- 
sembly confessed herself defeated, formerly defied my 
being able to conquer your affections ; I accepted the chal- 
lenge, and it was agreed upon between us, that the loser 
should become the servant of the other. By your favor, 
I have won the wager. The Seer, when he heard this, 
was filled with surprise, and mortification, and falling as 
it were from the clouds, he recovered his senses, and 
returned to his solitary dwelling. That same Rishiy sham- 
ed by a girl, behold ! brave youth, in me ; the passion I 
then felt, once subdued, my devotion has been rendered 
more intense. The question you would ask I shall in no 
long time be able toj^answer, and in the meanwhile do you 
abide in yonder city, Champa^ the capital of Anga. At this 
time it was suns#t, apd with the Muni's assent I passed the 
night at his hermftage, listening 4o bis conversation^ till 
• P 
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we fell asleep. In the mornings M’lien the first red rays 
glowed above the eastern mountain, I paid my, homage to 
the Lord of day, and proceeded to the city. As I ad- 
vanced, I passed a Vtharf^ where seated under an Asoku 
tree, *in a grove by the road side, I beheld a miserable 
Eauddha mendicant ; the tears fell down fropi his filthy 
breast: 1 sat down by him, and asked him, what is this 
penance and why these tears, if not a secret let me know 
tlie cause. He answered : my name is r'asupdliia, I am 
tlie eldest son of tlie Banker Nidhipdlita, an inhabitant of 
Champa, where I was distinguished by the e|)ithet of the 
Ugh/; there was another youth, called the Handsome, 
lie was as clever as beautiful, but possessed of little wealth, 
and as I was opulent, the ill-disposed made these properties, 
the cause of enmity between us : after much dissension and 
inutual abuse, we agreed at last that the merit of a man 
was not to be decided by beauty' or fortune, but, its surest 
test was woman’s love, and he who could vvin the choicest 
of our Damsels sliould be owned the victor. Of all our 
girls, Kdmamaujiui was the most distingnisheil, and we 
therefore both addressed ourselves to her : my advances 
were most favourably received, and she became the mistress 
of my bouse, my heart, my wealth, and my existence. .She 
availed herself of her influence to appropriate all my 
mean.*, and leaving me not even any clothes to tvear, turn- 
ed me out of my own mansion. Unable to face the ri- 
dicule, and contempt of luy fellow-citizens, 1 came and 
took my abode in this Juina convent wliere under tlie 
tuition of a holy Sage, 1 sought tlie path to final felicity. 

1 fear 1 have mistaken the road, and in deviating from the 
faith and observances of my jirogenilors, 1 follow an im- 
pure track, as if it were that of virtue; disregarding the 
Vedas and Smritis (Codes of law), abamloiiiug the distinc- 
tion of my caste, and constantly listening to blasphemy 
against the Gods. On this account 1 seek these shades, 
to bewail my hapless lot in privacy. Moved to pity for 
bis grief, 1 advised him to be patient, and promised 1 would 
endeavour to redeem his propeity for him. | then left him, 

* A CfiHvcHi of BauUaha ascetics. 
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ami entered the city, preparing to encounter the tricks and 
frauds of the rogues, with which Champa notoriously 
abounded, and to reduce some of them who had enricfied 
tiiemselves at their neighbour's cost to their primitive 
poverty. # 

1 tlierefore early entered the gambling houses, ami 
associated with tlie gamesters, and was never satisfied with 
observing tlieiii skilled hi the twenty- five sorts of games, know- 
ing how to cog a die, and shift a card without being perceived ; 
to reply to any reflection on their play with abundant abuse, to 
engage in aflVays as prodigal of life, to admit the faith of 
their President, to argue or contend in order to enforce 
payment, to wheedle the resolute, and bully the timid: 
able to make partisans, to profess or profter secret advan- 
tages, to disclaim a bet, to divide peremptorily the spoil ; 
to mutter abuse. I laughed at one who made a blunder 
in his play : his partner swelling with rage, said ; what do 
you, wlio seem so fond of laughing, pretend to teach us, 
let him alone, he is but a novice, but if you are disposed, 
you shall find your match iti me. The Chairman assenting to 
this, we played. I won 16,000 Dinars of him, half of whicU 
I gave to the President and the Assembly, and with the 
other half X rose to go into the town : tlie party were loud 
ill my praise, and the Presiilent requested me to put up at 
his house, where J was splemlidly entertaineil. He, on 
whose account I hud first played, put great faitli in me, 
and looked rpou me as his other self; his name was 
I'lnierdahuy and by his means I became most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the city. On a night as dark as the throat 
of Siva, putting on a black jacket, and a sword under 
my arm, with a scoop, u whistle, tongs, a sham-head,^ 
magic powder, a magic light, a measuring thread, a 
wrench, f a rope, a lamp, a beetle in a box^ I went to 
the house of u celebrated usurer. I found his strong 
box, and ’brought it away. As I passed along the main 
road, X saw a sudden blaze like the fail of lightning, 
and on nearing the olyect, I met a lovely Damsel, richly 
attired, who, J thought at first was the presiding Goddess of 

* Or perhaps a wash.* t Called K*:ihataks$, a Crab# t 'fv> put uut the li&hC 

• p 2 
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the city. She stopped alarmed. I asked her who she was^ 
and whence, to which she hesitatingly replied ; A mer- 
chant lives in this city, named Kuveradatta. 1 am his 
daughter : my father betrothed me from my very birth to 
Dhoi^amiira^ the son of a wealthy man in this city, but 
he upon his death, purchased with profuse liberality the 
condition of a pauper, and although he has thus gained 
the epithet of munificent, yet being now destitute, my 
father refuses to give me to him for a wife : he is now de- 
eiroiis of marrying me to a merchant of great opulence, 
named Yathartha : the marriage is fixed for to-morrow 
morning, and to avoid this union, agreeably to a promise 
formerly made to my beloved, I have deceived my father, 
and am making my escape to my lover^s house ; I learnt 
the way in my early youth, and have love to attend my 
steps : let me pass ; and take this casket : so saying she 
put it into my hands, but pitying her state, 1 said ; come on, 
fair maiden, I will lead you to your lover ; and proceeded a 
few steps, when we sa^ by the light of their torches the 
city-watch all armed, and numerous, approaching. The 
Damsel was alarmed. I told her not to fear ; my sword 
was to be trusted, but that for her sake, I would have re- 
course to stratagem. 1 will affect to sleep, as if overcome 
by poison, do you say to these people thus ; We entered the 
city this night : my husband here was bitten by a snake in 
this place : if any one of you know a charm to remove 
the poison, have pity on my desolate condition, and restore 
my Lord to life. 

The Damsel whose own terrors fitted her to enact 
this part, did as I desired ; I assumed the appearance of 
profound fainting : one of the train professing himself an 
adept tried his skill upon me, but in vain, and he proclaim- 
ed me defunct : there is no hope, he said to the Damsel, be 
of good cheer, we will burn the body to-morrow ; who 
can oppose fate; So saying they passed on. When they 
were off, I rose and accompanying the maiden to her lover, 
thus addressed him : I am by profession a thief, and in my 
travels encountering this maiden coming to you with no 
companion but her affection, I have atiendy her, through 
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compassion, hither. I resign to you also this easket of 
splendid gems. He replied — youtb^you have brought me ft 
present, for which I have not words to thank you, I can- 
not speak my wonder at what you have done, and yet it 
seems marvellous to yourself. You have made me ^our 
slave. What folly do I utter ! how can I propose so 
worthless an object as this body for the gift of my love. 
A body that is your present, for had I not obtained her, 
1 should have soon parted with it in death. So speaking 
he fell at my feet. 1 raised him, embraced him, and enquir- 
ed his intentions ; he replied he could not continue to reside 
in the city, with safety, upon marrying his mistress with- 
out the concurrence of her parents, and therefore purposed 
leaving Champa that very night, tinless I should disapprove 
of it. I replied that change of country was nothing to a 
man of talents and spirit, but that he should consider the 
tender age, and timid disposition of his future bride ren- 
dered foreign travel, and separation from her first home, 
painful tasks to her, and that it did not appear impossible 
for him to stay at home with impunity. Follow my ad- 
vice, I said, let her conduct us to her own house, and do as I 
direct. He assented, and wc repaired thither ; she served as 
a spy and guide, and we stole every thing except the earthen 
pans. Leaving the Damsel, we went and hid our booty, and 
then proceeding, we encountered a party of citizens, but 
just before they reached us we found an elephant rest- 
ing by the road side, whose rider we dismounted, and as- 
cended ourselves. The elephant it happened was a savage 
beast, and tore and trod on all he approached : we arrived at 
the house of the lady’s lover, and passing on into a grove, 
caught hold of the branches above, by which we hel^’Ull 
the animal passed away, when going home we bathed and 
reposed till sun -rise, when after the performance of 
our customary rites we went abroad to hear of the stir we 
had made. The merchant bad sent some cash to his in- 
tended father-in-law Kuveradatta on hearing of the rob- 
bery, but had put off the marriage for a month. 1 thgn 
advised Dhanamitra, to take a handsome leather bag, and 
go to the King*, find say : your Majesty knows that I am 
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Dhcinamitra^ the sole heir of Vasumitra : beings reduced 
to poverty, I was despised of men, and Kuveradatta who 
had promised his daughter to me, whilst wealtliv, now 
retracted his promise; in grief for which, I repaired to a 
neighbouring wood, and was about to cut my throat, when- 
an ascetic of the Saiva faith prevented me, and rebuked 
me for my despair, saying, there wera many ways of re- 
covering lost wealth, but none to redeem lost life; that 
he was perfect in the art of multiplying treasure, and pos- 
sessed a purse, which would yield any sum I might want, 
and which as he no longer required it, he would give me ; 
that if I should be ever under the necessity of relinquishing 
it, I must recollect, it would be available only to merchants 
and courtezans, and that should any wish to benefit by it, 
they must first restore whatever they might luive dishonestly 
gained to the right owner; and give what they possessed to the 
Brahmans : after wdiich performing w^orship to the bag, and 
depositing it at night in a secure place, they would find it 
ill the' morning full of treasure : so sayiijg he gave it me, 
and vanished. I have not thought proper however to re- 
tain it without leave from your Majesty. The King being 
pleased by the offer, will desire you to do with it as you 
please, and then do you ask the Prince to protect yon 
against it being stolen, after wdiich go home, and give away 
every thing you have. Afterwards, fill the bag by night 
with some of the stolen booty, and in the morning take it 
out before ail the people. When Kuveradatta hears this, 
he will esteem his present intended son-in-law as nothing, 
and will himself give you his daughter. Yathdrtha will be 
affronted, and in his rage he will endeavour to ruin Ku^ 
veradatta^ but you should anticipate him, and reduce 
himself to rags. 

So it happened: in the mean time Vimerdaka the gam* 
hlef,by my instructions excited the wealthy lover's enmity 
against Hhanamitra^ whilst Kuveradatta wished to give the 
latter his daughter, and still more incensed the former. 

At tlasr time Itajamanjariy the younger sister ef 
Kdmamanjurty being to sing at the public rooms, .the 
j>eople in their best garbs were collect8th when the dance 
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began I was struck witli admiration and love, and how it * 
ha|)pened 1 know not, but I caught her attention, and she 
smiled significantly on me as she withdrew. I returned borne 
and under pretence of a head -ache went to bed. Dhanu^ 
mitra knew by his own experience the truth, and comfort* 
ed me by expatiating on her good qualities, and the cer- 
tainty of our coming together. He told nieahat she had 
declared her determination to be won only by merit, and 
to become no man’s except by marriage : that her sister and 
mother had applied to the King to complain of her, 
and prevailed upon him to declare, that any one who 
should carry her off without their assent, should be punished 
as a thief : hence wiiliout wealth, she was not attainable from 
her kindred, nor without merit from herself. I therefore 
opened a negociation with Kdmamanjari by her principal 
agent, a servant who was a female mendicant of the 
Bauddha order, and promised to steal Dhmiamitra's purse, 
and give it to her, if she would give met Rajamanjari : 
accordingly I werltitd the latter. By my directions, a vio- 
lent quarrel look place in the exchange between Vtmerdaka 
and Bhanamitra^ in which the former, as the friend of Fa- 
ihartha told the latter to look to bis magical bag, or he 
might lose it : accordingly, the bag having disappeared, 
Bhanamiira complained to the King, and hesnnimoned Fa- 
thartha^ and desired him to produce ll.merdaka^ but the 
latter was not to be found, for I bad sent him in search of 
yo\i to Ongern^ and the suspicions of the King being thus 
confirmed, the merchant was sent to prison. 

Aftkr a time, Kdmamanjari being desirous of avail- 
ing herself of her prize, restored the j)ropcrty of Viru- 
paka to him, and he abondouing the society of ascetics, 
returned to his own profession again. Kdmamanjari then 
gave away all that remained of her own effects. Dhana- 
mitra instructed of this, by me, informed the King of it, 
and stated what he suspected must be the cause of such 
liberality in so covetous a person, Slie was accordingly 
summoned, and being advised by me of the probable mo- 
tive, it was a question what was to be done: at last her 
mother suggested*tfiat they should assert that they received 
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it from YathirthUi with whom, it was known, they were 
on intimate terms* The King hearing this accusation or* 
dered him to be put to death, but was prevented by 
namitra^ in consequence of whose intercession the King 
contented himself with confiscating all his wealth, and ba- 
nishing him from his dominions ; some of his treasures were 
tnade over to the luckless Kdmamanjariy and I took Raja^ 
manjari to a house full of gold and jewels. 

Man, however ingenious, cannot avoid his fate. I 
was one day, enjoying the pleasures of the table with my 
mistress, till I was completely intoxicated, and as drunken 
people follow the practices to which they are naturally or 
customarily addicted, I promised to fill the house that 
night with the collected spoil of the city. In spite of her 
entreaties, I set off, armed only with my sword | at her 
desire, her nurse Srigalikd followed me : my manner at- 
tracting the notice of the guard, they arrested me, and after 
a very feeble resistance I fell. Srigalikd came up as I was 
bound, and the tumult dissipating my drunkenness, I con- 
sidered what was to be done. I therefore called out to 
Srigdlikdy away, you old devil, you are disappointed in 
your plans to bring that covetous Rajamaujari and my 
false friend together, having borne off his bag, and your 
daughter’s ornaments, I am now ready to die with pleasure. 
She took the hint, and addressing the guard with tears and 
sobs, said : very true, Sirs, all my property has been sto- 
len of late, pray let me ask this fellow some questions : 
they desired her to approach, and she prayed me most 
pitifully to tell her what had become of her daughter’s 
property, and threw herself at my feet. I pretended to 
relent, and stooping to raise her, whispered to her wiiat 
was to be done. On which she blessed me aloud, and 
withdrew. I was carried to the guard. 

Thb next day Kantakay the chief magistrate, who 
had lately succeeded to bis father’s place, and who was 
young, silly, arrogant, and vain of his person, threatened me 
if I did not restore Dhanamitra's purse, and the property of 
the people, 1 had robbed, I should see the end of the eighteen 
punishments, and death, ^ 1 laughed at him, and told him ; 
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that, t,hough I might give up all the other wealth I had 
stolen, 1 would never restore my false friend’s magical 
purse, and I was accordingly punished with stripes, but, "m 
vain, as I defied iny judge. In this manner, sometimes 
threatened, and sometimes soothed, several days passed, 
during which my wounds were neglected and spread. At 
last, one evening, Srigdtikd with a smiling countenance, 
and handsomely dressed, approached me,-as my guards were 
a little removed, and embracing me, said : you are fortunate, 
your plans have not been neglected, I spoke to Dhana- 
mitra as you desired me, he accordingly complained to the 
King, that in a fit of jealousy you had stolen his purse, 
and your wife’s casket, and run away, in which you had 
been seized by the watch ; that you had restored the casket, 
and might be prevailed on to give up the purse, in which 
case, he solicited the King’s mercy for you. I also, pro* 
curing the necessary means from Rajamanjari, secured the 
interest of Mangdlikd, the nurse of the Princess Ambdlikd 
and became soon a very great favourite with the latter : 
one day the fiowers in her ear being loose, 1 pretended to 
adjust them, but let them fall, and then picking them up, and 
pretending to throw them at the pigeons. I threw them upon 
Kantaka who was entering the prisons which are below 
the female apartments. He, thinking it a mark of kind* 
ness looked up to our window, and was confirmed in his 
fancy by the smiles of the Princess, and my signs ; so be 
went away, deeply wounded with the venomed shaft of 
love. In the evening 1 took a basket sealed with the 
Princess's signet, containing perfumes, paun, a dress, and 
ornaments from her to Rajamanjari but conveyed it Instead 
to Kantaka’s house, who plunged in passion’s ocean, hail- 
ed me as bis friendly bark. I augmented his passion by 
describing in most piteous terms the conditimi of the Prin- 
cess, and pretending that she had sent him these tokens of 
her alSection. 1 said to him, your signs of auspicious 
elevation are not likely to be in vain. A neighbour of mine, 

a cunning man, bus told me, this kingdom shall fall into 
Kantaka’s haigid ; he bears the marks of it : and accordingly 
the Princess, tbe'ouly child of .the Raja has fallen in love 
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with you : however nm'eh the King may be displeased, he 
must, through fear of his daughter’s death, consent, an<l 
you will then be Ccssar at least, and what will not follow : 
how are you to get into the apartments; I will tell you : 
there is not above three spans between the prison, and the 
palace wall : do^ou procure some skillful hand to aid you 
alone, in making a hole through the wall ; once in, 1 will 
be answerable for our guards and her attendants, who are 
all well affectioned. Well said, , he replied; there is a 
thief equal to the sons of Sagara at a mine ; if I can se- 
cure him, the job is done; who should that be, and why 
not procurable, I enquired : it is the man he answered who 
stole Dhanamitra*s magic purse. I tell you what, said I, 
go swear you will liberate him if he does the work [no- 
perly, then fetter him again, juid representing^ his obstina- 
cy to the King, you will get him out of the way : so that 
your object will be gained, and there wdll be no fear of the 
secret being discovered. He was pleased with my council, 
and has sent me to communicate witij you, whilst he re- 
mains without, I praised Srigdlika's address, and desired 
her to introduce the judge : he entered, and took a faltering 
oath for my liberation. I understood his sense, and swore 
never to divulge the secret. He then set me at liberty, 
and bad me well fed and taken care of for some days ; we 
then set to work to break the palace wall ; beginning in a 
dark corner, 1 made a hole with a crow (snake headed) : 
whilst employed thus, I considered, that the purport of his 
oath was to murder me, and that I was therefore fully 
justified in effecting his destruction. Having made the 
breach, ds be extended his band to help me through, 1 
kicked him ou the breast, and then knocking him down, 
dispatched him with my knife. 1 then desired Srigdllkd 
to shew me the way into the inner apartments, that my 
labour might not be wholly unprofitable, and I might carry 
off something of value. 1 entered the chamber, and found 
the Princess sleeping securely on a white couch, like 
lightening on the fleecy clouds of autumn. The sight 
arrested my attention, and instead of piuhfkring the apart- 
ment 1 was robbed of* my heart, 1 did rot dare to wake 
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her, lest her alarm should summon* her attendants to her 
aid, and 1 should be apprehended, and put to death. I 
picked ii[) a pencil, therelbre, and with the smoke of the 
laiuj), sketched her sleeping, and myself kneeling at her feet, 
with this motto : 

Your slave, tli us kneel injj at your feet, implot^s you. 

iSleep not, but wake, or liim who here adores yuii. 

Thiln finding some superior betel^ I extracted the 
juice, and cast it upon a pair of Chakwas painted on the 
wall. Alter whicli, I took oft‘ her ring gently, and ex- 
changed it for uiy own, and then etfected iny retreat: re- 
pairing to the prison I went to Sinhaghobha^ one who had 
been a chief of Police, but afterwards was my fellow caji- 
tive, by which we became friends, and I recommended to 
him to say as the means of being enlarged, that lie had 
detected Kantaka breaking into the palace, and in endea- 
vouring to arrest him, hud killed him. 1 then set off with 
Srigdlika. On our way we encountered the watch ; I 
could easily have escaped, but wbat was to become of tbe 
old woman. After a moment’s thought 1 assumed uu at- 
titude of rushing Uj)on them, and called out. If 1 am a 
thief do you seize me, but let this poor old woman go. 
Srigdlikd guessed my purpose and said ; my good friends, 
this is my son, he has been long afflicted by a demon, and 
Las been taking medicine : being something recovered yes- 
terday, I gave him better food, his best clothes, and let him 
go to day where he pleased ; at midnight he was again 
seized by the fiend ; he has killed KantakUy and exclaim- 
ing, he would have the Princess fur his bride, he ran off 
into the public road: I followed him us fast as 1 could. 
Pray, pity my trouble, bind him, and give him over to me. 
As she thus exclaimed ; I cried out, away ^id woman, 
who shall fetter the wind, shall tlie crows firesume to 
pounce upon the hawk, absurd ! and away I ran: she then 
abused them for letting me escape, and crying and scold- 
ing followed me. Thus we arrivc<l atliome, when I cheer- 
ed Rajammtjari who had pined in so long an absence. In the 
morning I saw luy fiiie^id Dhanamitray after wiiich I went to 
the Sage, Markhiy whose cause I fiad avenged, and who 

q2 
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having resumed his holy practices, and recovered his super* 
human knowledge, announced to me your approach. Sinha^ 
was placed in the situation of ifaw/aAa by the King, 
who was pleased with the service he was supposed to have 
rendered. Ttie passage into the interior of the palace was 
still open to me, and by the agency of Srigalika I obtained 
possession of tte Princess In those days Chandraverma 
being refused the daughter of Sinhave7*mdy and being 
highly etiraged, besieged the city. The King, Sinhavermd 
impatient of the outrage of the enemy, and mistrusting 
his friends, marched out of the city, and he was defeated by 
the superior numbers of the enemy, and taken prisoner. 
T he Princess Amhdlikd was likewise seized and carried to 
the palace of Chandraverma^ where the marriage was 
to be solemnized, at the close of the night. 1 had also 
prepared the nuptial bands to be bound at the house of 
Ehanamitra. I told him, that the allies of the King of 
i^ga were close at hand, and that he should collect the 
chief men of the city, and joining them unobserved, bring 
them as fast as possible, when they should find tiie enemy 
without ahead: he set off for this purpose: I remained, and 
taking advantage of the confusion, and crowd assembled at 
the wedding, I slipped in, armed, along with the Brahmans^ 
when seizing the hand of Amhdlikd, whilst Chandraverma 
invoking the fire to witness, according to the Atharvana 
rite, put forth his arm to take her, I dragged her aside, 
and stabbed him in the belly with my dagger: then baffling 
those who sought to seize me, 1 made my retreat to this 
)>lace, bringing with me the Damsel, whose fear I dissi- 
pated with my endearments, and bore her to a private apart- 
ment. At that moment, I heard your voice, as welcome 
as the muttering clouds laden with the first dews of the 
season. What ensued you already know. Rajavdhana 
having heard of this narrative, addressed Apahdravermd^ 
and acknowledged that he had acquired such proficiency in 
so difficult a practice as to overcome Kernisuta : lie then de- 
sired Upahdravermd to relate his adventures, who bowed, 
and thus obeyed* 

(Tp be continuedji 
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Art. I. — Life of Firdausi^ Author of the Shah Namah. 

Abul Kasim Mansur, distinguished by the name of 
Firdausi, was born in the vieiuity of Toos, a principal 
town of Khorasan, now called Meshed, in the 946th year of 
the Christian iEra. His father, one account states to have 
been a gardener, but the more received opinion is 
possessed and cultivated a small estate. Of any 
which may have occurred in the eatl^ir part of Fire 
life, no memorial has been preserved. His Biogr| 
have merely related that he dedicated his time to li 
pursuits, and that he excelled all his contemporaries j 
perfection and variety of his attainments. Poetry, ^ 
ever, was his favorite study, and it would seem that; 
of his compositions had acquired celebrity even befell*©: 
quitted his native country. It was at thirty-four years of 
age that he was obliged to adopt this step, in consequence 
of some unjust and oppressive conduct of the Governor of 
Toos, the particular nature of which has not been ex- 
plained. 

At this time Mahmud the son of Subactagin reigned 
at Ghaznin, and the protection and encouragement which 
he gave to learned men, bad attracted many of the most 
eminent of that age to his court. His fame for muni- 
ficence, and love of literature, had thus become universally 
known throughout the whole of Persia. Confident, there- 
fore, in his own talents, Firdausi when compelled to leave 
Toos, determined to bend his course to Ghaznin, and there- 
to endeavor to obtain an introduction to the Sultan* He 
• R ^ 
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accordingly proceeded to Ghaznin, where he was hospitably 
received by a courtier named Mahek. To him, Firdausi 
communicated the state of his circumstances, and his wish 
to procure admission into the royal presence, and Mahek 
assured him that he would watch for the first favourable 
opportunity of accomplishing what he so much desired. 

SoMK days, however, elapsed before such an oppor- 
tunity offered. But it happened fortunately, that shortly 
before Firdausi’s arrival, Mahmud had been presented with 
an ancient history of Persia, which had been compiled by 
order of the last King Yezdegird, and had been from the 
time of his death preserved by some of his descendants : 
with this work Mahmud was so much pleased, that he was 
anxious to have a poem composed on the same subject, and 
he had therefore desired Onsari, the chief of his poets to 
undertake the task. In consequence of this order, Onsari 
commenced the poem, and having finished one part of it, 
ph the combat of Rustem aud Sohrab was described, 
the opportunity of reciting it on a day that the 
held an assembly of learned men and poets. Mahek 
reseat on this occasion, and on his return home men- 
what had taken place to Firdausi. With this informa- 
^irdausi was much pleased, and having in a few days 
the Episode of Rustem and Isfendiar, he one night 
red to Mahek that there were others who were more 
Mpable of versifying the history of the Persian Kings than 
Onsari. Mahek replied that he did not think it possible, 
Firdausi inrtnediately gave him the above mentioned Episode, 
and added that perhaps it might be considered superior to 
the composition of Onsari. 

The next day Mahek presented this poem to the Sul- 
tan, who was so charmed with its beauty, tliat he immediate- 
ly ordered the author to be brought into his presence. 
Firdausi having been accordingly introduced, after making 
the usual prostrations, recited some verses extempore in 
Mahmud’s praise with which he was much pleased. He 
then entered into conversation with Firdausi, who displayed 
such knowledge, and such elegance of language, that not 
only the Sultan, but the whole court ‘were equally sur- 
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prised and delighted. After which Mahmud addressing 
three of his poets desired them, and Firdausi, to make each 
extempore one verse of a tetrastich, in order that he might 
judge which of them possessd the greatest genius. Onsart 
immediately recited the following lines : 

Onsari — Like that bright cheek the moon no lustre shows, 
JFVruMi—Nor like that face e’er bloomed the loveliest rose, 
Asjade — And thro’ the strongest mail these glances pierce, 

Like Oeeve’s bright lance in Pushan’s battle fierce. 

The court applauded the beauty and readiness of Fir- 
dausi’s verse ; and immediately enquired into the particu- 
lars of the battle of Pushan, with which they were unac- 
quainted. Firdausi related the story, and at the same time 
shewed himself so conversant with the ancient history of 
Persia, that the Sultan immediately entrusted him with the 
versification of that work ; and at the same time observing 


that his eloquence had rendered his court a perfect paradise 
(^Firdaiis) he bestowed on him the epithet of It 

ought not be omitted that Firdausi, as it is rellfctfi ^;;||i|fe', 
arrival at Ghaznin, was received with coldness and ^Bm m 
by Onsari and the other poets, and that as soonj|g|||||M 
came acquainted with his various acquircmentiii^^^^^H 
the first to solicit his friendship, and to admire 
excellence of his genius. 

To enable Firdausi to compose his poem^^^^H 
greatest facility, Mahmud assigned him a house coaHHH 
to his own palace, and ordered him to be furnisffl|PP^ 
specimens and pictures of various animals, of all 
armour, and of the Kings, and eminent men of Persia. 
He likewise directed his Vizier, Khajeh Hassan Meimundi^ 


to present Firdausi with a thousand miscals of gold for 
every thousand couplets which he composed. But Fir- 
dausi declined accepting any part of the promised reward 
until the poem was finished, in order that he might receive 


the whole sum at once, and apply it to the construction of 
a mound, for the purpose of retaining the waters of a small 
stream near Toos. 


The composition of the Shah Namah employed Fir- 
dausi for thirty * But its different parts were, as soon 
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as finished, laid before the Sultan, and aftertrards circu- 
lated through the whole empire. The poet thus acquired 
the highest reputation, and the Princes and nobles, far 
and near, presented him with the costliest gifts, which he 
repaid by composing verses in their praise. But the dis- 
tinction with which he was treated displeased the Vizier, 
and as Firdausi disdained to adopt the usual means of con- 
ciliating his favor, Khajeh Hassan conceived a deep root- 
ed hatred to him, which he determined, to avail himself of 
the first opportunity to gratify. Nor did Firdausi on being 
apprized of these sentiments take any steps to disarm his 
resentment, but shewed encreased contempt for him, and 
even made him the subject of some satyricai verses. The 
poet shewed still greater imprudence, in dwelling too much 
in the Shah Namah on the advantages of high birth, and 
the impossibility of a low born man’s possessing any 
Several are the passages wliich occur on 
Ind they were particularly di$[)Ieasing to the 
lather had been a slave, and his mother was 
posed to have been also one. Aiaz, the fa- 
lud, and the greatest friend of Firdausi, 
gainst indulging in such reflections, but in 
> tvas hence produced in the mind of Mah- 
l^ilWiaEnuch encreased by the Vizier frequently 
aim that Firdausi was a heretic. His displca- 
*ure was also augmented, by Fakbr d douleh, Dilcmi, 
having presented Firdausi with five hundred dinars of gold, 
and invited him to bis court, with an assurance that he 
would perform whatever Mahmud bad promised : because 
between the latter, and the Dilemi, enmity had long existed. 
But, fortunately, by the representations and intercessions 
of the principal courtiers and nobles, who were his warm 
friends, Firdausi escaped experiencing the effects of the 
Sultan’s anger. 

But when the poem was at last finished, and read to 
Mahmud, be was so delighted with it, that he expressed his 
approbation in the highest terms ; and ordered Firdausi to 
be presented with an elephant load of gold. It was then 
that the Vizier and others who envied Firdausi’s prosperity. 
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seized the opportunity of representing to the Sultan, that 
su(ih a gift was too splendid to be bestowed on a mere 
countryman and a heretic. The Vizier, therefore, begged 
leave to propose, that instead of gold, Firdausi should only 
receive the same quantity ot silver. Some accounts state 
that the Vizier directed that the gold Intended for Firdausi 
should be collected in a chamber through which the Sultan 
was in the habit of passing ; and that when Mahmud 
observed so large a quantity, he enquired for what purpose 
it was designed. The Vizier Immediately replied it was 
tlie rewanl which his Majesty had ordered to be given to a 
countryman, for some verses which he had composed. 
Which ever of these accounts may be correct, it is uni- 
versally admitted, that the two principal faults in Mahmud’s 
character, were merciless bigotry and extreme avarice. The 
Vizier’s representation having, therefore, artfully turned on 
the two points by which Mahmud was most easily bi assed , 
the reward of the poet was changed from gold to silver 
Aiaz was in consequence directed to carry to Firdausi,'^ 
thousand miscals of silver, or about 2698 poundsstefll 

When Aiaz arrived with the money, Firdausi 
a bath, and conceiving that the bags contained^’^li 
was much dclighed. But as soon as he opened tbemJ 
found only silver, he was equally surprised, and disappoi| 
and he observed that such was not the reward which.; 
mud had promised. . Aiaz then related all that bad taken 
place, and Firdausi no sooner heard the account, than he 
divided the miscals between the master and attendants of 
the bath, and Aiaz. Then taking a draught of sherbet he 
indignantly said. Let the Sultan know what I have now 
done, and represent to him, that it was not to amass gold 
or silver, that I so long submitted to a painful and laborious 
task i but to obtain a lasting fame, and the praises of the 
virtuous aud intelligent. 

Aiaz having returned, repeated these words to the 
Sultan, who became inflamed with anger against Khajeb 


* The proportioa between gold end silver in Persia seems to have been 
generally as l5 to 1. In^gold, therefore, this sum’ would have amounted 
to £40,410.— a Prince Jysre ward# 
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Hassan ; and loading him with reproaches observed, that 
by his base and despicable conduct, he had incurred the in- 
dignation of a poet, and that his name would hence be 
transmitted to posterity with censure and disgrace, Kliajeh 
Hassan replied that the present of a Prince ought to be 
esteemed as an equal favor, whether it was one dirhem or 
one hundred thousand dirhems, and that if he only gave a 
handful of dust, the iionor ought to be considered equally 
great. For a poet had very justly remarked, “should the 
King bestow a trifling gift, esteeih it ample, for whoever 
receives from him a mark of favor is worthy of a diadem,. 
]Learn from the voice of wisdom that if thou wouldst be- 
come a stream thou must be first a drop. Behold that 
river, it was in the beginning but a drop of rain, but in the 
end it has become a flood."' When Khajeh Hassan had 
concluded these observations, the object of the Sultan's dis 
pleaisure was changed, and MabmuJ, highly offended at 
jh%xontempt with which his present had been treated by 
asi, declared that he w^ould next morning order that 
lie to be thrown under the feet of an elephant. 

I Firdausi having been informed of Mahmud's anger 
Irew from Ghaznin. But as he had depended on that 
be’s promised recompence, he had not reserved any part 
be rich gifts which he had at diff'erent times received, 
[he was therefore destitute of every thing requisite for 
irney. Previous, however, to his departure he gave a 
sealed paper to Aiaz, and requested that after twenty days, 
he would lay it before the Sultan, at any time he might 
be disengaged from business. They then tenderly embra- 
ced and bade each other farewell. 

When twenty days had elapsed, Aiaz gave the paper 
to the Sultan, who, on breaking the seal, found that it con- 
tained a copy of verses. As this invective is much cele- 
brated, and possesses many beauties, the following transla- 
tion is subjoined : 

VERSES ADDRESSED BY FIRDAUSI TO SULTAN MAHMUD. 

O King Mahmud ! tho^ realms obey thy nod. 

And me thou fears't not, fear at least thy God. 

Why wound my fiery soul with proud ^isdain. 

Heedless what blood ipay yet my sword b^stain, 
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Why call me impious, or my faith deride, 

And as a lamb a furious lion chide ? 

Long has my soul their powerful fhflucnce known, 

And Ali and the prophet do 1 own, 

(For in this world can baser men be found, 

Than those whose hearts with Ali’s hate abound !) 

But till the end of time their slave am I, 

Ev’n should I now in direst tortures die ; 

Tho* o’er my head the ruthless sword should flame, 
Would 1 unmoved invoke each holy name, 

Slave of the chosen prophet’s holy line, 

My words shall ever speak their pow’r divine. 

And at this royal gate where dangers spring, 
Undaunted still will I their praises sing. 

Beneath an elephant’s feet, thou saidst in ire. 

In dust down trampled should my life expire ; 

But all thy threats my fearless soul derides, 

And in the prophet and his son confides. 

Born in this faith, in it I’ll end my days, 

And my last fault ring words shall breathe their praise. 
Then shall a hundred Mahmuds threat in vain, 

While 1 secure their blest protection gain. 

But did the King one grain of wisdom own. 

He would not thus his promises disown ; 

For long as fame shall warm each noble breast, 

These words shall be to every prince addrest. 

’Twas not to honor Mahmud’s royal name, 

Or to extend to latest times his fame, 

Firdausi who from Toos's city sprang. 

This lofty lay in pleasing numbers sang ; 

But Ali and the prophet claimed his tongue. 

And in their name these orient pearls he strung, 

Had not Firdausi in this age been born. 

What youthful glory would thy name adorn. 

And yet, by evil counsels led astray, 

Thou wouidst not deign these numbers to survey. 

May heav’n requite those men who dared to blame 
My lofty genius and my spotless name ! 

But in this strain a thousand beauties glow. 

Bright is each pearl, and sweet the numbers flow. 

Long did 1 labor in this world of pain, 

In hopes my toils might wealth and honors gain. 

And sixty thousand wondrous couplets wove, 

That told how piighty chiefs in battles strove ; 

And sung of various arms that warriors use, 

The bow and shaft, the spear, the sword and noose ; 

The crested helm that nods terrific grace, 

The mail of man and steed, and pondrous mace ; 

Of deeds on sea and land, and war's alarms, 

Of princely banquets, and sweet musick’s charms. 

Of savage beasts that strewed the desart plain. 

Of monstrous dragons and of demons slain. 

Of devilish arts and magic spells of might, 

That fill’d Vorld with wonder and affright, 
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Of mighty heroes who, in arms arrayed, 

In war a more than mortal pow'r displayed. 

Of far famed kings with pomp and grandeur graced, 
And champions who from Jem their lineage traced. 
Revolving ages had obscured their fame. 

Unknown each deed, and dead each mighty name ! 
But now recorded in this lofty strain. 

Each king and hero springs to life again. 

Thus rivalling Messiah’s holy breath 
These glorious chiefs have 1 recalled from death. 

And sung a wondrous tale in verse sublime, 

Thro’ which thy name had lived to latest time. 

Those fair abodes that tempests had defaced. 

Are once again with pristine beauty graced. 

And now is raised a dome exalted high, 

Which shall both storms and time itself defy ; 

I'he labor of tniy life this work has been. 

May then the wise survey the varying scene ! 

But different far the hopes the king displayed, 

From what has now my ceaseless toils repaid. 

Oh ! that the good would bad men’s counsels shun. 
Then bad not thus my blighted fortune run ; 

Nor these perfumes been worthless ashes deemed. 

But their sweet odor by the king esteemed, 

Could love of wealth his gen’rous hand restrain, 

Or av’rice in his regal bosom reign 1 
That thus on ice his promises were traced. 

And no reward has now my labors graced. 

But since no crown adorned his base born sire, 

No kingly virtues can bis soul inspire ; 

For had he from a regal line descended. 

Another fate had on my toils attended. 

Thou saidst that wealth and honors I should gain, 
If wove this lofty and delightful strain, 

And 1 rejoiced, obedient to thy will, 

In sweetest verse, by bards unrivalled still. 

Have bade at last this wondrous tale arise. 

And by my strains have made the world like paradise. 
Ere this, full many a bard had sweetly sung. 

And orient pearls with art enchanting strung ; 

But never yet did bard a poem trace. 

Crowned with the beauties that these numbers grace: 
For thirty years what ceaseless toils I bore, 

In hopes 1 might to Persia’s once famed shore. 

In Persian verse its glory lost restore ! 

Raised now the work, and far diffused its fame. 
Which shall to latest times preserve my name ; 

Had not the love of wealth thy hand restrained, 

Thou hadst on me the costliest presents rained ; 

But of a king who basely fears to give, 

May not the name in the Shah Namah live ! 

Oh ! was that prince with ought of ^isdom gracedi 
The bard, he had amongst the noblest placed, 
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And bad his hw bom sire a sceptre fvaj'd, 

*A i^olden crown bad now my brows arrayed g 
And bad his purchased mother been a Qaeeo» 
Heaped to my knees had gold and silver been : 

But when no noble lineage graced his name, « 

No noble virtues could his soul inflame ; 

And tbo’ vast kingdoms novr his nod obey, 

Igtrange as they seem, these words the truth display s 
Yet would he scan these kingly annals o*er, 

To heaven would theu his thoughts ennobled soar, 
But o'er his mind no wisdom boasts controul, 
i^ince closed to bounty is his niggard soul ; 

Since love of wealth hts hard pressed band restrains. 
And av'rice o'er his base born bosom reigns : 

For thirty years 1 toiled this strain to weave, 

In hopes his promised bounty to receive; 

And that high rank and honors would reward. 

With boundless wealth, the labors of the bard ; 

Thus by the riches which the King should grant. 

That 1 should be exempt from every want. 

But when ray toils had ceased the monarch g^ve, 

A gift that had disgraced the meanest slave* 

Than such a King, who knows not honor’s name. 
The vilest dust must highef^value claim, 

Ev’n tho’ his father might an empire gain, 

From bondsman's son to hope aught good is vain f 
The worthless thus with pow'r and honors grace. 
And on their words thy hopes and wishes place ; 
Thou’ foster'st in thy breast a guileful snake 
And disappointment will thy hopes overtake, 

A tree that God had cursed with bitter fruit. 

Place ev’n in Paradise its baleful root, 

And bid around it honey’d streams to flow. 

And water from the fount of life bestow; 

Its primal nature will defy the cares. 

And bitter still will be the fruit it bears. 

Pass by the fragrant shop where ambers spread, 

A grateful odor o'er your robes is shed ; 

But near a blacksmith’s forge thy footsteps bend. 
And nought but blackness will thy toil attend. 

Why wonder then that bad from bad men springs ^ 
From night thou can'st not shake its raven wings ; 
>Jor from the basely sprung expect the right. 

Thou canst not wash the sable Zengiwhite, 

^Tis but o’er disappointed hopes to mourn 
If good thou seek from men ignobly born. 

Bat had not folly led the King astray. 

And ought of wisdom o’er his soul held sway ; 

Or had he in historic records traced 

The virtues fair that former monarchs graced. 

With other eyes had he my toils surveyed, 

Kor blasted thus my fortone, and. my hopes betrayed* 

Bat tbas had he decreed, whose will is fate, 

When 1 at fo^lVunmed « mortal state ; 

t S ‘ • 
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And vainlff if tlie maodnte nnoe be giveiiy 
Shall man a|tempt .^.o chsuige the will of heaven^ 

Hence have my anxious hopes been thus belied, 

And Mahmud's bounty to the bard denied. 

Yet 4)10’ my toils no worldly wealth has crowned, 

Still shall my verse the Almighty’s praise resound; 

My intercessor be the prophet pure, 

And A 1 i guide me in the path secure, 

Then in the world to come shall bliss repay, 

The fruitless toils of many an anxious day. 

Now have I closed this glowing tale sublime. 

And far is spread my fame in every clime. 

Nor shall I die, but from this lofty strain, 

My honored name shall deathless stiirremain. 

But while I traced the animated page, 

My blooming youth has changed to hoary age ; 

And ere these Unea their final lustre shed, 

Seventy one years had silvered o'er my head. 

And nearly eighty now with age down weighed, 

At once are all my dterished hopes betrayed, 

O God, be thou amold man's aid and friend. 

And let thy pardon all bis faults attend. 

Why place my wishes on this frail abode. 

Or se^k for favors by meiBman bestowed ; 

Ah, no, my thoughts from human cares release, 

And give me to enjoy eternal peace ; 

And thro' that faith that mortals purifies. 

Oh ! bid my spirit wing its flight to Paradise, 

Whbn Firdausi bad given this paper to* Aiaz, and 
bidden him farewell, he threw his cloak over his shoulder, 
and taking his staff in bis band commenced his journey on 
foot. Nor, although his numerous friends, who were the 
principal men of the empire, were grieved at bis depar- 
ture, and anxious to shew their gratitude by furnishing 
him with every thing requisite, did they dare to do so for 
fear of the Saltan’s anger, and the Vizier’s resentment. 
But Aiaz with that courtesy and friendship which became 
him, privately sent after Firdausi, a horse and every thing 
necessary for bis journey. Soon was the account of Fir- 
dausi’s reverse of fortune, the Sultan’s unkindness, and 
the envious Vizier’s injustice noised abroad, and the cir- 
cumstances excited general indignation and regret. 

Thm accounts of Firdausi after his dqiarture from 
Ghaznin are contradictory, and the Biography, hitherto 
followed, is here inconsistent in itself. But it would ap- 
pear that Mahmud wes^higbly keeiu^ by tibe perusal of 
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the foregotag satir^. and Ibat fie gave orders lihatt‘F!r^u4 
should Ihe pursued and apprehended if possible. He fafour* 
ever arrived safeiy at Herat, but was obliged to leave that 
eity in a few days on, account of the enquiries which were 
making after him. He then proceeded to Rustamdar, but 
the Prince, although he received him with the greatest 
kindness tmd attention, was afraid to afford him protection, 
and therefore dismissed him, after having bestowed on him 
many valuable presents. He next proceeded to Bagdad 
where he obtained an introduction to the Vizier and the 
Caliph, in whose praises be composed several panegyrics in 
Arabic which were much admir^ for tiieir ^gance. But 
secure as Firdausi was under the protection of the Com- 
mander of the faithful, tmd honored by him with access to 
his court, and many favors, be still was anxious to return 
to his Native country, and be therefore left Bagdad in or- 
der to proceed to Toos.^ 

It is at this period that would seem most probaMe 
that the following circumstances mentioned in the Biogra- 
phy adhered to, previous to the last paragraph, occurred. 
Naserul Mulk, the Prince of Kohistan, through which Fir- 
dausi’s road to Toos lay, no sooner beard of his approach 
than be sent some of bis principal servants to invite him 
to his court, where be received him wiUi the greatest honors' 
Firdausi was so grateful for this hospitable reception, that 
he permitted Naserul Mulk to dissuade him from composing 
a poem that might transmit to posterity an account o€ 
Mahmnd’s and his Vizier's injustice. He alsof gave up to 
Naserul Mulk the satire which he had written before his 
departure from Gbaznin, and promised that he would not 
repeat these verses i^ain, or make any ethers on the same 
subject. On this occasion Naserul Mulk presented him 
with a hundred thousand Dirhems, obsmrvktg that he con- 
sidered himself a purchaser of that poem> each couplet of 
which he valued at a thousand Dirhems; But this satire 
had become too public, and whatever pains Firdausi might 
have taken to suppress it were ineffectual. Nor was it 
(mly in it that bis convplainte of not baring bemi reward- 
ed lor his labors ^rAe recorded^ as several passives oeeur 
* s 3 ‘ 
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in the Shah Namab on the same subject, althoug^h in these 
he artfully refrains front imputing the neglect to Mabmud« 
In one place he breaks out with the fullomng exclataation : 

Why thus oppress, ye high and starry spheres. 

With grief and poverty my waning years ? 

Why in my youth the sweetest gifts bestow, 

And leave me in my age to direst woe 7 
Then every day I cropped the blooming rose, 

But how the rankling thorns forbid repose, 

.Now is the straightness of the cypress gone. 

And dim those lamps that once with lustre shone, 

The mountain's top once black, now snows conceal, 

And all the limbs their monarch’s weakness feel ; ^ 

But faith ye know not, and a latent guile. 

The heedless soul betrays whene’er ye smile, 

Oh ! that ye bad not then my youth carcst. 

Or not my age with sorrow thus opprest I 

Firdausi after Laving been t^us kindly received by 
Kaserul Mulk proceeded to Toos, where he Jived in con* 
cealnient for a short time, and then expired at the advanc* 
ed age of seventy-five years and ten months, in the 1021st 
year of the Cbristiau ^ra, or according to other accounts 
in A. D. 1026, and consequently iu the eighty first year of 
bis age* 

Immkdiatklt on Firdausi^s departure, Naserul Mulk, 
encouraged by the intimacy and friendship with tt^hich he 
was honored by Mahmud, addressed a letter to that Prince, 
in which be observed that all his Majesty’s serv ants were 
much surprised that Firdausi after thirty years labor should 
Lave been through the intrigues of short sighted men, 
obliged to leave his court without receiving any recom- 
pense* He then mentioned the nature of the complaints 
made by Firdausi, and of the verses which he had prevail- 
ed upon him to destroy, and concluded with the following 
lines, which he added, had been inserted in a poem ad* 
Messed to him by Firdausi : 

Till in the world to come we meet again, 

I cease of Mahmud’s rigor to complain, 

But then, when at the judgement seat we stand, 

Shall God redress for ail mj wrongs demand. 

It happened tbatnn the very day chat this letter ar^ 
rived at Ghazoio, the Sultan bad attend^ tke Moaque, and 
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had remarked the following lines, which Firdan^, a short 
time betore he left Gbazoin^ had written over the pUtoe 
where the Sultan sat : . 

A boundless ocean is the Kin^^ 

Wheifoo pearls innumerable springs. 

Yet oft have 1 the depth essayed, 

Yho* never pearl my toil repaid. 

But not the sea my wish denied, 

'Twas fate alone that thus my hopes belied* 

Thb Sultan returned to Lis palace in deep reflection 
occasioned by these lines^ and at that very moment Na« 
serul Mulk’s letter was presented to him. Its contents 
still more distressed him, and on his enquiring respecting 
Firdausi, the poet’s friends, who had not been able to avail 
themselves before of an opportunity of speaking on the 
subject. Immediately es^osed the motives by which Kbajeh 
Hassati, and other persons, had been actuated, in giving that 
advice which bad deprived Firdausi of Lis promised recoin- 
pence. Tiie Sultan was highly offended with their conduct, 
au<l ordered them to be severely punished. He then di- 
rected ail honorary dress, and sixty thousand miscals of 
gold to be conveyed to Toos, and presented to Firdausi, 
But at the very moment that Mahmud’s long delayed pre- 
sen tkciite red at one door of the house, the bier of Firdausi 
was carrying out at another. On this^ circumstance being 
reported to the Sultan, he directed the present to be given 
Firdausi’s daughter, but she disdained to accept it. She 
was then requested to point out some charitable purpose to 
which the money might be appropriated. She replied, that 
her father had from his youth entertained an anxious wish, 
that he might have it some day in bis power, to build a 
mound of solid materials, tliat the waters of a small stream 
near Toos might be retained, and adapted to the irrigation 
of the adjacent fields. To this purpose was the money in 
consequence applied, and the Biographer adds, that Nasar 
Khosrau has related in his Travels, that he visited Toos 
in A. D. 1048, and that he then received the same account 
as above of Firdausi’s daughter, having declined to receive- 
the present, . and . of its having been appropriated in the 
Biaauer which she had .painted out*’^ 
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Soca k the aceouBt given of Firdwisik life in the 
preface to the Shah N&mab, and whicb trom the manner 
in which it was composed, seems entitled to every credit. 
For tlie writer observes, that Baissnghur the eldest son of 
Shah Rokh, the successor 'of Timur, was particularly fond 
of perusing the Shah Namah, and that he therefore in A. 
D. 1426 directed the writer to collect and collate as many 
copies of that work as possible. After completing the 
collation, and transcribing a correct copy, the writer con^ 
eetved it would be proper to add an account of the mate* 
rials from which the Shah Nmnah had been composed, and 
also of the life of the author. Under such advantages this 
account, although composed four hundred years after the 
death of Firdausi, might be considesed authentic, and freun 
it at least have all succeeding biographers (excepting 
Doulet Shah) derived the particulars which they relate 
of Firdausi’s life. But it is singular that in it is neither 
mentioned the date of bis birth, nor of his death. The 
latter event Doulat Shah Samarkand!, who composed his 
Biography of the Persian poets, about sixty yeais after the 
above mentioned preface was written, states to have hap- 
pened in A. D. 1031, and other historians in A. D. 10^. 
It will be hence obvious that as Mahmud did not succeed 
his father untill A. D. 997, and died A. D. 1030, Firdau- 
si could not have been, by his orders employed for thirty 
years in the composition of the Shah Namab, which was 
finished in A. D. 1011, as he himself states in the last 
chapter of feat work. Yet this circumstance, notwifestand- 
ing fee anaeferonism, is recorded in the pages of several 
authors, and firmly believed by every Persian. Again ; the 
writer of fee preface states that Firdausi’s enemy was 
Kbajeb Hassan Maimundi who never was Mahmud’s Vizier, 
although bis son Abul Kasim attained to feat dignity. 
This might therefore be considered an error of fee trans- 
cribers, were it not feat he did not become Vizier until 
A. D. 1011, fee very year on which fee Shah Namab was 
finished. 

- It is still stranger feat the satire, written by Firdausi 
previous to bis depm'ture from GbazaiQ, does not agree 
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with the last (^Bpt» of that poem, with respect to the 
at which he bad arrived, when he brought that work tb a 
eonclusion. But his style is so peculiar, and so unlike that 
of any other Persian poet, that it can scarcely be mistaken^ 
and if any one reads the Shah ‘Namah with attention, be 
will probably be folly convinced that the satire, and it, are 
^ composition of the same author. The difference, howv 
ever, respecting his age might be reconciled by supposing 
that these five years had been employed in polishing and 
transcribing so very long a poem, and that, although the 
work was actually brought to a conclusion in 1011, it did 
not attain a perfectly finished state until five years ^ter. 
The other difficulty seems incapble of explanation, as Fir* 
dausi must be supposed to have been acquainted with ihe 
exact time which be employed in the composition of the 
Shah Namah ; and no Persian author, as for as the translator 
is aware, has ever noticed this singular anachronism. But 
a perfect accuracy respecting the life of Firdausi can be 
of little importance, as his noble poem remains In a very 
perfect state ; the beauties of which very early attracted 
the praises of the poets of . his own country, several of 
whom, as well as every other Persian, bear universal tesfi- 
mony to its excellence, and all concur in opinion that it 
has never been equalled, far less surpassed. 


Art. II.— 0» the Origin of BuddhUm: 

It seems to be generally admitted that the only satis* 
factory mode of conducting any investigation, consists in 
carefully collecting facts, and then deducing conclusions from 
these facts. But, in Researches into Hindu Mythology, a 
very different method has been pursued. For it has been 
found more convenient to construct systems on a few im* 
perfect and isolated particulars, the beatings even of which 
tp each other have never yet been sufficiently explained, 
than to ascertain the real opinions on this subject, which are 
sanctioned by the sacred books of the Hindus. In no 
instance, however, has this propensity to prefer imagination 
to the labor of repeMreb, been more siagiilarlyoxewplified. 
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than in the speculations which have been published respect* 
ing Biuiclha and his religion* Because^ from the^ simple 
coincidence of names^ it has b|en at once concluded, that 
the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the alleged founder of 
Buddhism were one and the same person* 

A late writer has even observed that " the doctrines 
he (Buddha) taught, w^ere according to the Piirans of the 
Brahmins, only a series of mischievous delusions/^ But 
though sucii is their present doctrine, and though tlie My« 
thological liistory of the Brahmans is adapted to this theory, 
its origin is probably modern. It does not correspond 
with the doctrines in their ancient books, nor with the 
inscriptions wdiicii time has thrown up to expose their in- 
consistency;^ With respect to the last part of this remark, 
it is merely necessary to peruse the inscription found at 
Biuhllia Gaya, and translated by Mr. Wilklns,t to perceive 
immediately that the epithets therein contained are applied 
to Vi.<slniu, and not to Buddha; precisely in the same man* 
ner as in the invocations to his other forms which frequent- 
ly occur in Sanscrit works. But were this not the case, 
it cannot be admitted that an inscription, dated A. D. 1063, 
is proof sufficient to determine that Buddha was one of the 
Gods, who Avere originally, and in remote antiquity wor- 
shipped by the Hindus* 

Th£ account also given of the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu, is substantially the same in thePuransand other 
Hindu works, and in the traditionary legends respecting 
it, which have been preserved to the present day. What, 
therefore, ought to excite surprise, is, not that so little 
notice is taken of this appearance of Vishnu In these books, 
but that the Bralunans have admitted it into their Mytlio* 
logy as one of his incarnations. Because, in the Bhagawat, 
the work at present held in most esteem by the great ma- 
jority of Hindus, it is expressly declared, that^ the appear- 
ance of Buddha was for the purpose, of deluding the 
enemies of the Gods, and of effecting their destruction by 

* Trnnsactionf of the Bombay Literary Society* vok I, p* 129* 

t iUiaUc Uesearchee, p* ab4. ^ 
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leading them into the rejectipn of the Hindu religion^ and 
into the profession of iniquity. Oa this point, two passa- 
ges only^ of one Stanza eapli, occur in the Bliagawat, the 
first is as follows, ^^then at the commencement of the 
Kali Yug will Vishnu become incarnate in Kikata, under 
the name of Buddha, the son of Jina, for the purpose of 
deluding the enemies of the Gods/^* The other is this, the 
indiscernible being having assumed a mortal form preached 
heretic doctrines in three cities founded by Maya [and in 
Kashi] for the purpose of destroying, by deluding the 
enemies of the Gods, steadfast in the religion prescribed by 
the Vedas,^^\ 

This Legend is, however, related in a more detailed 
manner in the Kashi Khand of the Skanda Piiran and ia 
the Ganesha Upa-Puran ;X 1 “ which the appearance of 
Buddha is described, merely as a manifestation, and not as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. For this account states, that 
Dlvodasa, a King of the solar race, finding Kashi, from 
which a powerful Asura had sometime before obliged 
Shiva and the other Gods to depart, unoccupied, took pos- 
session of it, and there established the religion of the 
Vedas on so firm a basis, and rendered his people so virtu- 
ous, pious and happy, that the Gods became alarmed lest 
they should lose their supremacy. As usual, therefore, 
they had recourse to both Vishnu and Shiva, to liberate them 
from their anxieties ; but both at first declared that it would 
be unrighteous to deprive so virtuous a Prince of his king- 
dom. At length, Shiva grieved^ 411 having been so long 
banished from his favorite place of residence, consented to 


* Bhagawat Book, 1 chapter, 3 stanza 24> 
t Ibid, B, 2 , 7, 37- Tiie words are : 

Hut it became necessary to insert a gloss in the translation in order to 
convey the meania{«. I'or part of the stanza refers to Vishnu's appearance 
in a former age m the city of the Tripura Asuras, and part to his iucarnatiou 
as Buddha. 

It The passage respecting Vishnu’s appearance as Buddha will be found 
in the 68th chapter of < the Kashi Khaud, auU iu tii<^39th chapter of the Khra 
Khand of the Ganesha Upa.jBurua. 

^ T • 
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accomplish the wishes of* the deities. This, however, it 
was impossible to eifeet as long as Divodasa and liis sub- 
jects remained steadfast in their religion ; and it consequent- 
ly became necessary to lead them into error. For this pur* 
purpose, Devi, the twelve suns, and Ganesha were em- 
ployed unsuccessfully ; until at last Vishnu appeared as 
Buddha and effected their apostacy. 

Nothing, thei*eforc, can be more consistent than the 
Brahminical accounts of the two appearances of Vishnu 
for the purpose of disseminating heretical doctrines ; for in 
both instances, at Tri[)ura and at Kashi, the King and 
bis pcoj^le had become the enemies of the Gods in conse- 
quence of their extreme piety and virtue, which threatened 
to deprive India and the Immortals of heaven : no means, 
consequently, remained for preventing this dispossession, 
than by rendering the King and his people the voluntary 
instruments of their own downfal. This consideration 
alone will, a priori^ explain the doctrines which it was re- 
quisite for Buddha to propagate, in order to render Divo- 
dasa and his subjects apostates from the religion of the 
Vedas. Accordingly, as related in the Kashi Kliand of the 
Scanda Puran, and in the Ganesha Upa-Puran, his doctrines 
were, as correctly stated by Mr. Erskine, that no credit is 
clue to the Vedas or Shastras ; that it is useless to worship 
the images of Gods ; that sacrifices [and the killing] of 
animals are cruel and sinful ; that there is no transmigra- 
tion, but that at death ih^ve elements in the body dissdlve, 
never to reunite ; that pleasure is the object of life, and all 
acts of abstinence, worship, and charity unprofitable ; 
that the body is man’s real. God, and should alone be at- 
tended to ; that agreeable food, fine clothes, and iiandsome 
women form the grand felicity of man.”* To which may 
be added that this world is without beginning and owes 
its existence to neither creator nor cause ; and that neither 
Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, nor any other God ever existed. 

It must be hence obvious that whether the BrabmU 
nical Buddha be an incarnation according to the Vaishiiavas, 

* Transactions of the Bombaj Literary S Jciety, p. S, p. SSL 
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or a manifestation of Vishnu according the Sfiaivas, his 
appearance was merely for a local and temporary purpose ; 
and it is equally obvious that the heretical doctrines, to 
which he was obliged to have recourse in order to render 
Divodasa the voluntary cause of his own downfall, were 
not topics on which any Brahminical writer would think 
himself at liberty to enlarge. But to such very adequate 
reasons may be justly ascribed the very slight notice winch 
is taken of this incarnation in Sanscrit works j and con- 
sequently this circumstance affords no grounds for suppos- 
ing that the Brahmans ever entertained a different opinioa 
on the subject. On the contrary there exists not a single 
authentic memorial which vriW support these remarks of 
Mr, Erskine; In them [the doctrines of ancient Hindu 
books and inscriptions] the Hindu Buddha of older times 
is a being of very different estimation from the Buddha 
they now acknowledge. He is not a false teacher and an 
impostor. He is great, kind, atid merciful ; the chief of 
the Gods, adorned with every attribute of wisdom and 
benevolence, and worthy to receive all praise and wor- 
ship/’* For according to the Shaivas, this a[>j)earance of 
Buddha being merely a manifestation of Vishnu, the appear- 
ance ceased as soon as the object for which it was assumed 
was effected ; and in thfe character every Hindoo has al- 
ways considered Buddha to have been a false teacher and 
impostor, nor as it is believed, is there a single Puraa or 
other work, Wherein the Vaislj^nava tenets prevail, in 
which any detailed account of the birth and subsequent 
actions of Buddha, the son of Jina can be foumJ. 

From the short summary, also of the doctrines as- 
cribed to tile Brahminical Biiddlia, it seems evident, that 
these do not any farther correspond with the accounts of 
Buddhism which have been hitherto published, than in the 
rejection of the Vedas, and the religion founded upon them. 
If, therefore, there be no similarity in these doctrines, and 
if there be no detailed accounts of tlie nintli incarnation of 
Vishnu, which might, be compared with the incidents in the 

Ibid, p. 529. 
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life of Buddha which are believed by the Buddhists^ it 
must necessarily follow *that there are no data whatever 
which will justify an identification of these two personages. 
A mere supposition that coincidences in the accounts given 
of these two Buddhas may have formerly existed, but have 
since been misrepresented or expunged in Sanscrit works, 
is much too futile a ground on which the correctness of 
any argument can be admitted. But on a point for the 
determination of which there is no historical evidence, 
tradition ought not to be entirely disregarded ; and it may, 
therefore be observed that in the North Western parts of 
India, it is the general opinion among well informed na- 
tives, that Buddha was born, as related in the Bhagawat, 
in Kikata, the son of Jina, and that, after having effected 
the apostacy of Divodasa, having been prevailed upon by 
the Brahmans and holy men to terminate the propagation 
of his heretical doctrines, he immediately disappeared in a 
deep well at Gaya j and that he left behind him no writings 
nor disciples. They furtlier maintain that no Buddhists 
•were known in India until their sect was establishc<l by 
Gautama ; in support of which opinion they refer to the 
following Legend, which is translated from the Shiva Upa- 
Puran 

THE LEGEND. 

^^SuTAthus began; Hear, O Rishi ! a most excellent 
and sin-destroying narrative, which I will relate as I heard 
it with other Rishis from Vyasa. Formerly there was a 
famous Rishi named Gautama, and his virtuous wife was 
named Ahalya : with her he performed during a thousand 
years a rigorous tapas in the Southern country on the 
mountain Brahmadri : at this time a drought had desolated 
the country, and neither moisture nor rain had the earth 
experienced for a hundred years, water there was not, and 
ascetics, men, birds, and beasts died every where. On be- 
holding this lamentable state, Gautama having reflected, 
performed for six mpntbs the several mortifications in honor 
of Varuna ; at the termination of which the God appeared 

- * In the copy from wbicli thU tramUUoft i« the chapters are not 
Bombered. , 
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to him and thus said. I am propitiated by thee O holy f 
devotee ! demand whatever boon Aiou wishest and I will 
gram it. Gautama then requested rain. But Vanina 
replied, how can I transgress the divine command ? Ask 
some other boon which it may be in my power to bestow 
upbn thee: on hearing this, Gautama said, O God ! if thou 
art pleased with me, and willing to grant me a favor, I will 
request that which thou canst easily perform ; cause then, 
to appear, a hermitage which shall surpass all others in 
beauty, and shaded from the sun by fragrant and fruit-bear* 
ing trees, where men and women from holy meditation 
shall be liberated from pain, sorrow, and anxiety ; and, 
also, as thou art the Lord of water let it enjoy a perennial 
fountain. Vanina replied, so be it, and then causing a 
pit to be filled with water, he thus said. This water shall 
remain unexhausted, and thy name will become celebrated 
by this reservoir becoming a place of pilgrimage. Having 
thus spoken, Vanina disappeared. 

In this manner did Gautama obtain water with 
which he performed in due manner the daily ceremonies : 
he sowed, also, rice for holy offerings, and watered it from 
this inexhaustible fountain, and grain of various kinds, 
trees, flowers, and fruits adorned his hermitage. Thus the 
grove of Gautama became the loveliest oa the terrestrial orb, 
and there resorted ascetics, birds, and beasts to live in 
happiness, and there likewise holy men fixed their abode 
with their sons and disciples. In this grove none knew 
sorrow, and gladness alone prevailed ; but listen to what 
afterwards happened. 

On one day Gautama had sent his disciples to bring 
water, but when they approached the fountain, some Brah- 
man women who were there prevented th^m, and scoffingly 
called out, we are the wives of holy anchorets, after we 
have filled our pitchers you may then draw water. The 
disciples returned, and mentioned this circumstance to the 
wife of Gautama, and Ahalya, having consoled them pro^ 
ceeded herself to the fountain, and having drawn Avater 
brought it to her husband. Thus she did daily, and the 
Other Brahman woifleu not only scoffed her, but at length 
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went, and thus each falsely addressed her husband. My 
Lord ! Ahalya daily taUnts me and the other Brahman wo- 
men, and I have no other resource than thee. Violence, 
falsehood, deceit, foolishness, covetousness, and inconsider- 
ateness are the innate vices of women, and alas ! of whkt 
avail will holy meditation be to me, if I suffer every 
day the reproaches of Ahalya. Each husband having heard 
these words revolved them in his mind, and thought that 
they could not be true, and that they would be guilty of 
ingratitude if they noticed them. But their wicked wives 
every day reproached them for not affording them rcdrc?s, 
and at length one day, as they were passing through the 
grove they overheard their wives making the same com- 
plaints to Gautama, and therefore believed that what they 
had said was true. 

Tin*: devotees having then assembled together, began 
to consult respecting the manner in which tiiey might resent 
this injury, so that their revenge might not appear to pro- 
ceed from them ; and after deliberation determined on 
invoking the assistance of Ganesha. They then propitiated 
him with offerings of durwa, lotoses and rice ; of vermi- 
lion, sandal-wood, and incense; of rice-milk, cakes, and 
sweetmeats, and with prostrations, prayers, and burnt-of- 
ferings : w^ell pleased the God appeared and thus spoke. I 
am propitiated, say, what boon do you desire. They re-’ 
plif^l, if tliou art willing to grant us a favor, contrive to 
remove Gautama from his hermitage, for if we ado})t any 
means for that purpose We shall expose ourselves to censure. 
Ganesha answered. To injure or destroy a man who is 
free from blame is not just; and to return evil for good 
will, be productive of sorrow, and not of benefit; whoever 
performs holy meditation will obtain the happiest result, 
but the injuring another will destroy the advantages which 
WON hi be derived from it. Gautama has given you gold, 
and you wish to return glass, but that which is right ought 
to be performed. Having heard these words the devotees, 
from mental delusion, thus replied, O Lord ! we entreat 
thee to do what we have requested as we desire no other 
favor. Ganesha then said. Good cannot produce evil, 

/ 
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nor evil good. From its very essence evil must produce 
misery, and good happiness. Gautama will enjoy happi- 
ness from his liuly meditation, but sorrow alone can result 
from your present wish. But you are deluded by female 
ffSilnation, and you cannot therefore discriminate between 
good and evil : I will, however, comply with your request, 
though you will undoubtedly hereafter regret having made 
it. Having thus spoken, Ganesha disappeared. 

“ Gactama, unacquainted with the evil intentions of 
the devotees, joyfully j)erformed each day the sacred ce- 
remonies. But one day being in a field of rice and barley, 
Ganapati having assumed the form of an extremely debi- 
litated coWj appeared there trembling, and scarcely able to 
move, and began to eat the rice and barley. Observing 
this, the compassionate Gautama lifted a stalk of grass, and 
struck the cow with it, in order to drive her away. But 
scarcely was she touched with the stalk when she dropped 
on the ground, and immediately died, while all the devo- 
tees beheld what passed, with looks of distress. The holy 
men and their lovely vviyes exclaimed, oh Gautama ! what 
hast thou done ? Gautama, also, in amazement thus ad- 
dressed Ahalya, what an accident ! how can I Ijave incur- 
red the anger of the Gods ? what shall I do ? where shall 
I go, thus involved in the guilt of the murder ? The de- 
votees at the same time tlms reproached him. Alas 1 O 
holy Rishi, of wliat avail has been thy knowledge ? Alas! 
of what avail thy burnt-offering and thy strict performance 
of every ceremony ? In the same manner their wives 
thus reproached the vvife of Gautama. Alas ! Ahalya, of 
what avail has been thy wisdom, and the universal respect 
shewn 4o thee ? Alas ! of what avail thy virtue and piety ? 
Thus they reviled Gautama and his wife, and then exclaim- 
ed to each other ; Let us not look on the face of this 
slayer of a cow ; whoever looks on his countenance will 
become equally gtiilty, and whoever approaches his Iiermi- 
tage, that man’s offerings neither will fire nor the manes re- 
ceive. Thus reviling Gautama, they all threw -stones at 
him. Gautama then Exclaimed, alas ! alas 1 what shall 
Ido. 1 swear, O hdiy men! that I will depart from this 
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place. Having thus spoken, he removed to a distant spot, 
and there erected his Hermitage, But as long as this sin, 
falsely imputed to him, remained unexpiated, he could pei*- 
form no holy ceremony, and his wife continued exposed to 
the insults of the other Brahman women ; and thus .Gau A* 
ma suffered the greatest ihisery. 

length, after a short time, Gautama assembled 
the holy men, and thus addressed them. Have compassion 
on me, and acquaint me with the ceremonies by which my 
sin may be expiated ; for without instruction no good act 
can be effected. The Brahmans then consulted together, 
respecting the penance which ought to be prescribed, while 
Gautama stood at a distance in an humble posture, and 
after deliberation they thus said. ^ Sin can never be expi- 
ated except by suitable purification; for this purpose, there- 
fore, do thou circumambulate tl>e whole earth, and on re- 
turning here circumambulate a hundred times the mountain 
of Brahma, and thus thou wilt be purified, or make ab- 
lutions in the Ganges, and on its banks having made ten 
millions of earthen lingas, worship the God whose symbol 
is the linga ; and then perambulate the sacred mountain, 
and bathe in the hundred holy pools. By these means thy 
sin will be expiated. 

Having heard these words, Gautama first circum- 
ambulated the holy mountain ; and afterwards, as directed 
formed the earthen lingas in order that he might be re- 
stored to bis pristine purity. He then, with Ahalya, and his 
disciples, worshipped Shiwa with the holiest rites, and most 
intense devotion. At length — the Lord of the mountain- 
born Goddess, descended from the summit of Kailasa, and 
thus addressed him, say, what boon dost thou desire. Ou 
beholding that form divine, a sight of which is so difficult to 
be obtained, Gautama was filled with delight, and having 
reverenced the mighty God with laudatory strains, request- 
ed that he would liberate him from the guilt that he iiad 
incurred, Shiwa replied. Happy art thou, O mighty 
Rishi, and the fruit of all thy pious acts hast thou obtain- 
ed, for thou art free from sin. Thou hast been deceived by 
these wicked men, for even the threes worlds become pu* 

/ 
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rifled by thy presence. How then caust thou be pollut- 
ed by an act committed by these *evil minded men, and 
who will suffer for it liereafter. Shankara then explained 
to him nil their wickedness and ingratitude, and Gautama 
listened with astonishment; and after Shankara bad ceas- 
ed speaking he thus said. These Brahmans have done me 
the greatest favor, for if it had not been for their act I 
should not have enjoyed the felicity of beholding thee, O 
Lord ! Pleased with these words, Shtwa again expressed 
his satisfaction with the piety and devotion of Gautama, 
and desired liirn to ask a boon. Gautama replied that all 
he entreated was, that the Ganga might tiiere appear, ia 
order that he might purify himself in it : witli this request 
Shiwa complied, and the consequence was tiie estabUsh- 
ment of the sacred place of pilgrimage at Triiubuck ou 
the Godavery.'^’ 

But Gautama, according to tradition, was so offend- 
ed with the conduct of the Brahmans on this occasion that 
lie determined to separate from their communion, Jiud to 
establish a new religion* If, therefore, the miraculous 
part of this Legend be rejected, nothing can seem more 
probable than that Gautama, having experienced some un- 
just treatment from the Brahmans, should thus attempt to 
revenge himself. Nor is it necessary to suppose that this 
Gautama was one of the seven llislils who sprang into 
existence at the volition of Brahma at the creation of 
this universe; for he may have been merely a learned 
Brahman, and not improbably the very same person who 
founded the Nyaya school of Philosophy.’*^ 

To this supposition an objection may arise from the 
list of the first thirty three Patriarchs of the Religion of 
Buddha, which M. Abel Remusat has thus characterized. 

Je pense done qu'on «e verra pas sans intcrat une liste 
de trente trois personages que ies Bouddhistes nomment 
illustresy et par lesquels, suivant ses sectaires, ia doctrine 
secrete a ete ts*ausmi$e suecessivement depuis Bouddha lui 

• It certainly deems much more probable that in India a Brahman should 
be the founder of a new than that it should on e its origin to the son of 

a King. 
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jusqu a une epoqiie posterieure a celle on les lm*es 
sacres qni lui sont attribu^s furent traduits en cbinois. 
(A. D. 418). L^importance de ce document pour la cliro- 
nologie et pour Thistoire pourra etre developp^e ailleurs 5 
11 suffit en ce moment de le presenter sous une forme 
abregee. SMI eut ete conmi plutdt on eOt pent etre moins 
dMdees basardees sur 1 ’antiquity des diverges opinions boud- 
dhiques, et en particulier sur Torigine de la hierarchre des 
grands lamns.^^^ But^ before any argument can be founds 
ed on this list, it must be satisfactorily proved that it was 
formed from authentic materials^ and that it is not a mere 
imaginary account of a succession of Patriarchs invente<l 
long after the time of Gautama. For as M. Abel Remu- 
sat himself admits that celui-ci, dans Pordre des divi- 
nites incarnees vient immediatement apres Bouddha on 
what grounds are the ten intervening Patriarchs inserted in 
this 1 is t^ and what were the reasons, according to the Bud- 
dhists, which rendered it necessary for the divinity to be- 
come incarnate in this eleventh Patriarch alone ? Nothing 
hitherto published tends in the slightest degree to explain 
these circumstances, or to prove that Buddha ever esta- 
blished a sect, or that the doctrines ascribed to him were 
transmitted through a regular succession of Patriarchs to 
Gautama. 

But the writer of article V. in the seventh number of 
the Oriental Magazine after examining a variety of dates 
given by different aut(iors, very justly observes, Besides 
these dates, which for the greater part agree as nearly as 
could be well expected, and which certainly point to the 
existence of a Buddha between ten and twelve centuries 
anterior to the Christian .^ra, there is an equally exten* 
sive and consistent series, which bears testimony to the 
existence of a similar personage, a Buddha, or revival of 
that legislator in a more recent period (between B. C. 688 
and 644).^ At the same time nothing further is known 
of any such prior legislator, for all the Legends which 
have been gathered by Klaproth, Pallas, and Remusat, 

? Joanml des^SitvsBi, JanTicT 18^% p.8* 
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from the Chinese, Thibetan, and Mongol writers are re- 
ferable to the latter Buddha, and relate uniformly to the 
Buddha, named Sakya Siiiba, the same with Gautama.’’ 

This question, therefore, arises whether the general 
belief amongst different people of the existence ot a prion 
Buddha is sufficient to prove his reality as an historic per* 
sonage } or whether this belief may not be merely the re- 
sult of some dogmas of the Buddhist religion, and this 
Buddha may not be equally imaginary as his twenty-five 
predecessors ? The same question applies still more 
strongly to the Brahminical Buddha ; because unless all the 
other twenty-one incarnations of Vishnu are admitted to 
be historic events, there can be no reason whatever for 
ascribing such importance to his ninth principal incarna- 
tion alone. No authentic memorial, hotvever, as it is be- 
lieved, can be produced, which will satisfactorily attest 
the historic existence of these two Buddhas ; while, on 
the contrary, the historic existence of Gautama, and his 
institution of the Buddhist religion, seem to be substan- 
tiated by every proof which the case admits of. 

FiioM these remarks it will perhaps be apparent that 
the speculations respecting Buddha and his I'eligion in 
which some writers have indulged, are purely European, 
and that they are not in the slightest degree sanctioned 
by the writings of either the Brahmans or the Buddhists* 
For according to the former, the son of Jina was incarnated, 
or appeared, for the purpose of effecting a local and par- 
cicular object by the propagation of doctrines in direct 
opposition to the Hindu religion ; and according to the 
latter Buddha became incarnate as the son of Sudhodana 
for the purpose of reforming mankind, and restoring Bud- 
dhism to its original purity. The latter deny that Gauta- 
ma established their religion, and ascribe its origin to the 
remotest antiquity ; while the Brahmans have invariably 
considered the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, as exhibiting 
the power of that God, who could so effectually de- 
lude the minds of men as to induce them to apostatize 
from the pure and holy religion prescribed by the Vedas. 
The singular iucorrdbtness, therefore, of tljtese remarks of 
^ v2 
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Mr. Guigniaut must be evident, but they are quoted in 
order to shew on what insufiicient grounds the Literati of 
Europe adopt opinions respecting Hindu Mythology. 

Pent ^tre,' aussi, serait il plus sage de s’en tenir a des faits 
generaux, et de tacher de combiner ces indications per- 
cieuses en elJes memes, avec celles que nous donnent va- 
guement les Brahmaues, au moins jusqu’a ce qu^il nous 
soil periwis de percer, a Taide de nouvclles recherches, tout 
ce qui concenie Bouddha. lisle reconnaissent, ils I'avouent, 
ils avouent ineme une partie de la reforme mise sur sou 
compte, celle qui touche la religion proprement dite, et le 
clognie corame le culte ; leur doctrine est sa doctrine 
el il li’ya qu’uu pas de la philosophie vedante au 
Bouddhaisme/'*^ One step from the purest spiritualism to 
the grossest materialism ! and the doctrines of the Brah- 
mans the same as the doctrines of Bouddhists ! But it is 
equally incorrect to affirm that the Brahmans acknowledge 
Buddha, if by Buddha is intended a mere man, the founder 
of a new religion, for in such a character they never have 
acknowledged him ; and it still remains to be proved that 
the son of Jina, and the prior Buddha of the Buddhists are 
one and the same person, before any arguments can be justly 
founded on such an ulentiheation. 


Art. IIL — Tra7isaciio2is of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and h elaiid., — F6L I, Part II. dated 1826. 

Thk second portion of the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society has reached this coun- 
try, and completes the volume in a manner worthy of its 
commencement. There is less really valuable matter per- 
haps in the second part, than in the first, but there is more 
variety, and much that is curious and interesting, 

Thk first paper presents the peculiarity of its being a 
contribution from this country to the London Association, 
proceeding from the pen of Mr. Wilsoii, tlie Secretary to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who bus thus evinced a 
libcial interest in the home institution. The communica- 

% 
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tioii is an analytical account of the Pancha Tantra^ the 
original of Pilpay’s Fables whose mfgrations from the East 
to the West have been industriously and satisfactorily traced 
by the learning and sagacity of Jonks^ Colbbhookb and 
Db Sacv.*- Existing, in substance if not in form, in the 
Sanscrit language, anterior to the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian -ZEra, it was transferred to the Pehlevi, in the reign of 
Nushirvan. It was thence rendered into Arabic, and from 
Arabic into Persian, whence through the medium of the 
Greek of the lower empire it found its way into all the 
languages of modern Europe by the thirteenth century, 
and furnished to the fictions of later times and loftier talent, 
many of their most amusing inventions. 

Although the liistory of the work was so well 
known, that which appeared to be the most original of its 
various forms,, the Pancha Tantra, as observing a similar 
order with the Arabic version, had never been made known 
to the public* The bulk of the stories as occurring in 
the Hitopadesa, have been rendered part of European Lite- 
rature by the versions of Wilkins and Jones, and Mr. 
Colebrooke, in the preface to the text of the Hitopades 
pointed out its general coincidence with the Arabic trans- 
lation the Kalila Damna. A more particular account was 
however necessary to compleat the history of the com- 
position, and this, it is the object of Mr. Wilson's analysis 
to supply. He has accordingly specified the order and 
contents of the original, and shewn where they agree with 
or differ from the Hitopadesa and Kalila Durana, and In 
order to enliven the comparison, has translated a few of 
those stories which are novel or characteristic, and has 
particularized a number of those coincidences which the 
stories of the Pancha Tantra offer to^ those of the Fabliaux, 
of Marguerite of Navarre, of the Italian novelists, and 
Ariosto and La Fontaine, as well as to those of the Arabian 
nights and other oriental fiotions. A curious specimen is 
given of the extent to which story tellers have been in- 
debted to one another, and an incident of one related in the 


* See moBtlily nerUf , April, 
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Pancba Tantra, is to be found in the Roman and Turkish 
tales, the Decameron of Boccacio, the Novelle of Males> 
pini, the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, the Cheveux Coupes a 
fablieau, the Contes dc la Fontaine, Women pleased of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the Guardian of Massinger, the 
oriental Fables of Hoppner, and oriental Tales in verse of 
Atkinson. This and similar identifications render this 
essay a contribution of sotpe value to the History of Lite- 
rature. 

Nor is its value impaired by the subsequent publica- 
tion of a translation of the Pancha Tantra, by the Abbd 
Dubois, as from the review of that work in the Journal 
des Savans, for August last, it appears that the Abj^e’s 
translation is made from the versions of the vernacular 
dialects or Tamul, Telugu and Canara. Fidelity is no part 
of the merits of native translators, and each thinks himself 
entitled to omit or insert at pleasure. These versions can- 
not therefore be admitted to represent the Sanscrit text. 
In order, however, to make the diflference still more con- 
siderable, the Abb^ has adopted the oriental style of trans- 
lation, and has omitted whatever he thought likely to be 
imperfectly comprehended by European readers, in con- 
sequence of its purpose and moral being of purely Asiatic 
application, a measure, which as the reviewer, no less a 
scholar and critic than Silvestre de Sacy, justly observes, 
may secure a greater number of readers, and better an- 
swer the publisher’s ends, but will not be acceptable to 
literary men, to whom the reason given for the omission 
of several of the stories, is the very circumstance that 
would have rendered the publication interesting. II se 
pent que cette condescendance assure un plus grand nom- 
bre des lecteurs a I’ouvrage du missionaire, et fasse mieux 
le compte du libraire editeur ; mais nous ne saurions par- 
tager cette maniere de voir, et le motif de I’exclusion 
donned a certains apologues, est precisement ce qui, a notre 
avis, eut augmente I’interet de cette publication. 

The next paper is an account of some inscriptions 
upon Rocks in South Befaar, with a translation of one of 
them by Mr. Colebrooke. The inscriptions, which are cut 
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on Rocks near Saliasram^ were found by Dr. Buchanan^ 
when employed on a statistical tour^ and transcribed by bin 
orders. The inscriptions in question bring us acquainted 
with a new Hindu chief and Principality, Pratdpa Dha^ 
valOy Raja of Japila^ in the middle of the 12th centiny, 
a feudatory of the Sovereign of Kanoj, Vi/ay a Chandra^ 
against a grant by whom one of the inscriptions is a pro- 
test. The history of tlie house of Kanoj to wiiich Ftjapa 
Chandra belonged, and which played an important part in 
• the overthrow of Hindu rule by the Musselmans, has been 
successfully developed in the last volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, by the Secretary to the Society, upon the au- 
thority of inscriptions, translated and communicated, by 
the late Capt. Fell. 

Thk Society at home we are glad to observe are dis- 
posed to pay that attention* to inscriptions which they 
deserve. We do not think that any will be found of very 
remote date, or that much light will be reflected by them 
upon the early history of India, but from those which have 
been published, and those which we have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting, we are satisfied that they will furnish 
a compleat view of the state of India for some centuries 
before its subjugation by the Mohammedans, and will supply 
many of the blanks and imperfections which occur in die 
Persian histories of Hindustan. That the inscriptions con* 
tain much that is irrelevant and absurd, is undeniable, but 
we may be content to take the superfluous matter with the 
substance, especially as compression, unless very cautiously 
managed, impairs the authenticity of the document. » Even 
however, in the portions that do not bear upon an imme- 
diately historical point, there is often something new or cu- 
rious, illustrative of Hindu belief, or descriptive of a con- 
dition of Society which is no longer to be found : thus one of 
the first inscriptions translated in the first volume of the Ben- 
gal Asiatic Researches, comprehends a series of regal officers, 
whosenamesonly partially occur in other places, and whose 
functions are no where, we believe, satisfactorily defined. 

Thk third and fourth papers of this series, relate to an 
Inscription ou marble at Madhukara^ and three grants on 
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copper procured at Vjayin by Major Tod, The first pa* 
|>er consists of observations upon their general tenor, by 
Major Tod, with the substance of the Madhukara iiiscrip- 
tloa ; tlie second consists of translations of the Ujayin grants 
by Mr. Colebrooke^ who has added notes and observations to 
both communications. The value of the grants consists in 
their giving us the following succession of princes of Dhdr 
in the first half of the 12th century : 

Udayaditya Deva, 

Naravenna Deva, 

Yasoverina Deva, 

Jayaverma Deva — Lakshmiverma Deva. 

The authenticity of the date is established by the par- 
ticiilarisation of an eclipse of the moon, in Sravan^ 1200 
Samvat ; and, as mentioned by Mr. Colcbrookc, a lunar 
eclipse did occur at the time ; viz. on the 16th July, A. D. 
1J44, about 9^ P. M. apparent time, at Vjayin. 

The Madhnkara Marble is supposed by Major Tod to 
connect the above series with the celebrated sovereign of 
Dhdvj Bhoja, by the following passage : 

his (Ruja Sindhula's) body was Bhoja^ who plun- 
dered the wives of his foe ; who to las enemies was like fire 
to a forest of dry leaves. After him was Raja Udayaditya 
and when he set, Naraverma arose, &c.'’ The connexion of 
Udayaditya with Bhoja^ however, requires some considera- 
tion. 

According to the enquiries of Wilford, Bhoja died in 
988, according to Bentley in 1088. A preferable au- 
thority, an inscription at Sohagpur, of winch mention 
was made in the proceedings of the Madras Society some 
years since, places Bhoja in A. D. 1024. Naraverma died, 
it is said, in the Ujayin grant, in 1 190 6Wmva/, (1134 A. D.) 
and if we assign to him and bis father a joint reign of 50 
years, we place Bhojd's decease in 1084, about the same 
time as Bentley, but GO years later than the Sohagpur in- 
scription. 

It is not, however^ so much from the chronological 
dtscrepancy, Gmt we^hesitate toadiiiit\be connexion between 
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Vdaydditya and Bhoja, as in the disagreement between 
this authority and others as to the name of hb son. Ma> 
jor Todd quotes the Bhoja Cheritra for the names of Bhoja’s 
sons being Deva Raja aud Vach (Vatsa) Raja, and in a se- 
ries of inscriptious presented to the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, the name of Bhoja’s son and successor occurs K&la- 
Bhoja, whilst in a genealogical list of the family of the 
Bhojpur Raja, who pretends to trace his descent from the 
sovereign of Dhdr, the son of that prince is Gunala, and 
his grandson, Udayajit / we are therefore unable to admit 
the testimony of the Madhukara marble as altogether final, 
particularly as the phrase “ after him" does not necessari- 
ly imply that Udayaditya was the son of Bhoja. 

Major Tod’s papers remind us strongly of the contri- 
butions of the late Col. Wilford to, the Parent Society. They 
arc characterised by a similar range of enquiry, and a like 
variety of interesting information, with the same disregard 
to method, and neglect of citation. We never know what 
we may expect from one of his essays, nor how far we may 
depend upon its contents. We do not offer this remark in any 
disparagement of Major Tod’s own testimony ; but in sub- 
jects where we are wholly at a writer’s mercy, we cannot 
exclude an unwelcome suspicion, that^he may possibly mislead 
us, or may himself have been misled. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance to distinguish between what depends up- 
on original observation, and what upon written or oral infor- 
mation. In the essay which has given rise to these remarks. 
Major Tod has furnished a number of interesting details re- 
lative to an important branch of the Rajput tribes, the Pra- 
maras, the Puars or Powars, one of the four great tribes 
supposed to have originated from the sacrificial fire, and 
that which enjoyed a more extensive dominion, and at an 
earlier period, than the other three races, the Chahumdna 
or Chouhan, Parihara, and Chmlukya or Solanfd. 

Thb division of the Rajputs in the Western portion of 
India, into distinct tribes, is a subject that has hitherto receiv- 
ed little or no elucidation from European research. This dis- 
tinction is wholly different from that of castes, although it 
' u 
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is maintained by similar precautions, and especially by the 
interdiction of intermarriage. Occasional notices occur of 
the diflTcrent tribes, in Mohammedan and English writers j 
but their names, numbers, origin and affinities have never 
yet been investigated, and we must look to Major Tod for 
a comprehensive detail. We wish he would give us some 
systematic and orderly account. Instead of the incidental and 
unconnected notices with which he has hitherto occupied him* 
self. In his firstpaperon the Hansi Inscription, hefuriushed 
many interesting particulars of the Chahumau tribe, and he 
luisnow given a number of thePuar, but not a compleat nor 
satisfactory survey. The Pramara tribe enumerated for- 
merly thirty-six branches, but few of them are now to be 
met with : amongst these were the tribe of XJ/, which Ma- 
jor Tod supposes gave its name to the province known as 
Larike to the classical geography of the Peninsula. This 
as not impossible, but the country of Larike is constantly 
adverted to under the name of Zala or JDcsa in Sans- 
crit books, and it is as likely to have given a name to the 
tribe, as to have receded it from them. Oiher branches 
of the Puars were theSilara, Dubya, Johya, Kheir audMori, 
the Kathi and the Huns, some of whou), at least in name, 
still exist near the estuary of the Main river. Chaudra* 
gupta, according to Major Tod, was of the Pramara tribe 
of the Jifori branch, not Maury a, as it has probably been 
interpolated^ We should wish to see some proof of the 
accuracy of the assertion that Maury a* is an interpolation, 
before we can acknowledge the justice of tlie coiyecture, 
that Chandragupta belonged to the Mori branch of the 
Puar tribe. We are less disposed to object to the 
supposition, which is at least ingenious, that the Porus 
of the Greek writers, the Porus who is said to have 
sent an embassy to Augustus, and the Zdrus who was 
found at Chitore by Sir Thomas Roe, owe their identity of 
appellation to some inaccurate appreciation of the word 
Power or Puar, the name of the tribe of which each indi- 
vidual was a member. 

The connexion of Major Tod's account ofrtbe Prama- 
ras with the subject of the paper, the Madbucara inscrip- 
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tion, arises from Bboja^s being a member of that tribe, and 
with respect to this Prince various anecdotes are quoted front 
the Bhoja Cheritra, a work which, althotigh a collection of 
fables, preserves the popular traditions relating to Bhoja's 
accession to the throne of Dhar. liis grandfather Sindhte 
Raja adopted a child, whom he found and named after 

this a<!option he had a sou named Sindhula^ but was sue** 
eeeded by his adopted son. Smdhula gave Mmija no trou** 
ble ; hut, upon the birth of Bhoja, who was the son of the 
former, his uncle ordered the infant to be destroyed, as the 
astrologers declared that his horoscope indicated succes- 
sion to tlie throne of Dhar. The person employed to kill 
him relented, and, after some time, confessed his having 
done so to Munja, who repented of his condu^jt towards his 
nc[)hew, and abdicated the sovereignty in his favour. 
In the Bhoja Prabandha the story is somewhat differently 
told, and Sindhula being king, bequeaths his kingdom and 
his son Bhoja^ then only five y^ars old, to his brother Munja. 
Bhojn^ as before observed, appears by the Madhukara inscrip- 
tion to be the predecessor, if not the father of Udayaditya, 
and may be supposed, tljerefore, to have reigned about the 
middle or end of the 11th century. Major Tod has point- 
ed out some synchronous events, relating especially to the 
Solanki sovereigns of Guzerat, and which are interesting, 
also from their connexion with the Mohammedan first in- 
vasion of Hindostan, We must content ourselves witli 
citing his statement, and the chronological Table he has 
constructed from the authorities he has employed : 

In the Cumira-P<i/«-CAorifrii (of which. I have made a similar 
use, as of the Bhija Charitra), a wotk of some interest, written in the 
twelfth centary, by Sai/u^ Sitri A*ch&rya<, on the dynasties of Pattan 
liehrwala* 1 found an incident related, which is deserving of notice in 
the paucity of historical facts and dates. It is there related, that 2>ur- 
labha of Pattan, who had resigned his throne to bis soil Bhimaf visited 
Munja, in bis way to Gaya, to perform pilgi image. 

“ Now this was precisely twelve years after the conquest of Guzze- 
rat, hf Mahmitdo{ Ghizni, and the dethronement of its prince, Chdond^ 
Sdlanki, That event occurred in Sam vat 1067, or A. 1>. 1011 ; to this 
add the year of Durlahha*s abdication : 101 14-12:=:rl023, A. D. or Sam* 
vat 1079, 

“ Wb shall see presently how this evidence is borne out hyHhe in- 
scriptions ; though I hav^ others of the Sdlanki race, to have corrected 
these annals, if requisite. 

' u2 . 
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^^Anothka synchroolsm is established by the same auibopty. The 
celebrated Siddha B&ja Japa Sifikti of Patton conquered the Pr&m&ra 
territories, took the capital, and their prince Nara-varma prisoner* 
This is the Narn-varma of onr inscriptions, the son of VdanAditya, and 
grandson of Bhdja. Jaya Sinha. one of the most celebrated and pov«er« 
ful princes since the time of Vicram&ditya, ruled from Samvat 1150, to 
Sanwat 1201* Our inscription recording the grant is by the son of 
iVcrc varma, dated 1191. 

“ Jdff-di6 ( Yajnyadiva ) Pr&m&ra remained twelve years in the ser- 
Tice of Siddha R&ya. His name is proverbial throughout R&jest*h&n 
for fidelity and honour ; and his ofbring of bis own head at the shrine 
of the Indian Proserpine or Calligenia, is well known to every Ji^a* 
put. 

I shall now place in one point of riew, the three inscriptions, 
and their corroborations, from the SSlanki history. I could easily add 
further proof, if it were requisite. But I shall reserve inscriptions of 
other dynasties, the Chdhum&na^ Grahilote, and Yadu-Bhattit for a fu- 
ture paper, in which I shall endeavour to combine the various informa^* 
lion of this period.*' 

AUTHORITIES, 

Ujayani Madhucara- Cumdra-p&la-^ Bhoja-cha* General Re* 

Plates. \gar Marhle. charitra, ritra. suit. 


i Sindh u 

Burlahha S. 1 079) r Mm j a 
Sindkula abdicated PaHan'2 < and 

and visited ilfum'itl C Sindkula 
Bhdja |3 Bhdja 

Udaydditya Vdaydditya 
Nara*varma Nara-varma SiddhaRdyaJaya\ 
died A D. 1134 A. D. 1 108 Sinha reigned 
8.1190. Samvatll64 Samvat 1150 to 

1201;tookiVara-| 
varma prisoner 

Yasovarma, 

1191 Samvat. 


I Sindhu 
/ Munja 
2^ and 
1 Sindkula 
3 Bhdja 
AUdaydditya 


\bNar 0 va 1 ma 


;6 Yasdvarma 


Tbe next paper is an account of a secret association 
in Cbina^ entitled the San ho htvuy or Triad Society, by the 
late Dr. Milne* The name of the Society refers to the 
TAcen, te-jin, Heaven, Earth and Man, which are tbe three 
great powers in nature, according to the Chinese doctrine 
of the Universe. The professed object of the Society is 
benevolence ; but as numbers increased, the object dege* 
nerated from mere mutual assistance to theft, robbery, the 
overthrow of regular Government, and ambition of political 
power, a termination not unfamiliar to similar associations in 
other parts of the world, instituted professedly for the cultiva- 
tion of kindly and benevolent intereowse* The Chinese So^ 
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ciety attracted the notice of the Government during the last 
reign, and became the object of severe measures by which it 
was supposed to have been annihilated ; but the members still 
exist in considerable numbers, although their proceedings are 
kept secret ; admission into the Society is accompanied with 
mysterious rites, and the members are known to each 
other by masonic signs. The writer although he acquits 
the Freemasons of principles adverse to social order and re- 
gular Government is disposed to think their association 
analogous to the San ho hwuy in the following respects : 

** In their pretensions to great antiquity^ Uie San ho hwuy profess 
to carry their origin back to the remotest antiqnity. Tw yeu ckun§ 
Kwo, i. e* from the first settlement of China and their former name^ 
viz» CwlestO’ terrestrial Society** may indicate that the body took its rise 
from the creation of heaven and earth ; and it is known that some 
Free-masons aflSrm that their society ‘‘ had a being ever since symine* 
try and harmony began/' though others are more moderate in their 
pretensions to antiquity. 

“ In making benevolence and mutual assistance their professed olyeetf 
and in affordivg mutml assistance to each other , in whatever country^ 
when the signs are once given. Notwithstanding the dangerous nature 
of the San ho hmiy, the members swear, at their initiation, to be filial 
and fraternal and benevolent, which corresponds to the engagement of 
Free-masons, to philanthropy and the social virtues, 

‘‘ In ilte ceremonies of initiation, e, g. the oath, and the solemnity of 
its administration, in the arch of steel, and bridge of swords. These are 
so singularly striking, that they merit the attention of those especially 
who think Free masonry a beneficial institution, or who deem its his- 
tory worthy of investigation, 

** May not the three ruling brethren of the San ho hwuy be consi- 
dered as having a resemblance to the three masonic orders of appren- 
tice, fellow-craft, and master ? 

"‘The signs, particularly the motions with the fingers,** in as far 
as they are known or conjectured, seem to have some resemblance. 

"" Some have affirmed that the grand secret Of Free masonry con- 
aists in the words “Liberty and Equally/’ and if so, certainly the 
term “ Heung Te, ( i. c. “ brethren") of the San ho hwuy may, without 
tiie least force, be explained as implying exactly the same ideas. 

“ Whether there exist any thing in the shape of “ Lodges" in (ho 
San ho hwuy, or not, the writer has no means of ascertaining ; but he 
believes the Chinese law is so rigorous against this body, as to admit of 
none. Nor does there appear to be a partiality among the members 
for the masonic employment. Building does not appear to be an object 
with them, at least not in as far as can be discovered." 

As we are not of tbe number of the initiated we can- 
not pretend to judge of the accuracy of this approximation. 
Thb next communication is a short account of the 

Sands, by Mr. Trant/ and it certainly corresponds with its 

% ’ 
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title, being comprized \n about one or two pages* ^ It is in 
vain to expect much information in so small a compass, but 
we believe there is less to be said on the subject than even 
Mr. Trant was aware of. The sect is a mere branch of the 
followers of Kubeer whose writings form their Pothi or 
Book conjointly with other deistical tracts. The term is 
properly Sadh or Sadhu, pure or pious, and their doctrines 
we believe in general practice entitle them compara- 
tively to the denomination, although it is one attaching to 
all the religious mendicants who venerate Vishnu as Ram 
or Hari. The Sadhs of Furruckabad differ chiefly in tlfeir 
first preceptor from the other Kubeer Piinthis, who wor- 
ship no images, omit the ordinary ceremonies of the Hindu 
faith, and address their prayer to one God to whom the terms 
of Hari, Ram, and Allah, they declare are equally applica- 
ble. We do not observe in the few particulars given by Mr. 
Trant, any that materially differ from these, nor in an op» 
portunity that we enjoyed of visiting the Furruckabad Sadhs> 
did we find any material alteration. Scitkdra the name of 
God, with this sect, according to Mr, Trant, is merely an 
epithet, the doer of good, the benevolent or pure, and 
Ram, was a much more common term, although not in the 
sense exactly in which it is used by the Hindoos, but neither 
the Sadhs nor any of the Hindu Dissenters of whom there are 
several, deny the reality or divinity of the Hindu Gods. They 
only withhold their veneration from them, because tfjey are, 
as the orthodox creed admits, finite beings, subject to pas- 
tion, and are illusory manifestations of the universal spirit 
as well as the rest of creation. The variety of belief in In- 
dia, however, is a subject of some interest, and we could 
have Mushed to have seen a fuller description of this par- 
ticular instance. 

The next paper, No.. XVI, of the volume, consists of 
extracts from the Pekin Gazettes, a rather singular source 
of information to a literary body, and one that admits of 
obvious couipression. The extracts convey some curious 
matter, but the form is imnueldy and uncouth. la the 
interest that now attaches to every thing relating to our 
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Eastern and North Eastern frontier, the following note 
upon the Meenteen nation, alluded to in one of the extracts, 
deserves attention : 

On examining the site of tbis Meen^tcen nation, on a rery valua* 
ble map belonging to the East-India Company, and copied with great 
exactness from the actaai surveys of the missionaries, it is found exacU 
ly to correspond to the eastern part of the Burman Empire, being plac« 
ed on the frontier of Yun nan province, between 22^ and 25^ laiitade. 
Close to this, on the same map, is the name Ah--wa (Ava). The fol- 
lowing rivers pass from Yun nan province into the Burman territory, 
vtV, jLu7iy« cAurn Aeany, Dragon 'Stream river; Pin-lang keang. Betel- 
nut river. Somewhat to the northward of these, is Kin-sha keang^ 
Golden sand river. To the northward of M'een-teen, towards Thibet, 
and the Berhampooter river (which latter is written by the t*binese, 
A -loo Uang-poo^ and exactly answers, in their way of spelling, to £!-re^ 
chom hoo, the Tbibetian name, acrording to Turner) the map contains 
IVoO'C, which either means “ the angry, or savage foreigners;” or if 
used merely to express a foreign sound.” 

No. XVII is a Memoir on Bundlekuntl, by Captain J.‘ 
Franklin, of the Bengal Cavalry, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of that Province. Bundlekund 
is so named from the Bundela tribe, to which its Princes 
belonged, and who were preceded, according to Captain 
Franklin, by the Chandelas, the first of whom, Chandra- 
verma, is stated to have been contemporary with Vikrama- 
dytya upon tlie authority of an inscription still extant in 
ail old Temple at Kajrau. We should like to have seen a 
copy or translation of the inscription ; no document of this 
class that has ever come in our way could boast of a higher 
antiquity than the 8th or 9th century, with the excep- 
tion of one or two of very questionable authenticity, and an 
inscription dated half a century before the Christian iEra, 
would be a real curiosity, and if worthy of tru^t, the most 
iniportaiit voucher that has yet been met with. 

Thk last of the Bundela Princes of this Dynasty, Par- 
mal, Pramal, or Permal Deva, was attacked, and deposed it 
is said by Prithwiray, about A. D. 1083, but there is some 
error in the date, as Prithwiray did not flourish till a cen« 
tury later, being killed in A. D. 1191* Again, we have a 
strange mistake immediately following. Capt. F* observes : 
This overthrow (by Prithwiray), and the invasion of Mah- 
mud of Ghizui, which followed shortltf afterwards^ appear 
to have annihilated tfle power of this Dynasty, but the in- 
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TBsions of Mahmud occurred early iu the 11th century, and 
be died in 1028, or between fifty and sixty years before 
those events to which be is here supposed to have contri- 
buted. The transactions that followed the subversion of 
the Cbandela family are lost in the confusions that distract- 
ed the province, till about the time of the Mogul invasion 
of India, when the Bundela tribe of Rajputs established 
themselves in the district under Devada Ftra, whose descen- 
dants continued for a considerable period to exercise the 
supreme authority. Their capital was at Mao or Mow, that 
of the preceding Dynasty was Mahoba; at a subsequent 
period, Oorcha became the capital of the Bundela Rajas, 
until the reign of Shah Jehan, when it was occupied by the 
Mohammedans, and the power of the Bundela Princes was 
broken, although not wholly annihilated. They resumed 
their territory as feudatories of the Mogul Government, and 
dilTereut branches of the family give rulers to Tehri, Hansi, 
Dattya, and Simpt’hir. 

At the time of the Mogul attack upon the Bun- 
dela Prince, and his temporary flight into Gondwaua, dif- 
ferent petty chiefs maintained a desultory warfare with the 
Mohammedans with partial success, especially in the coun- 
try East of the Desan river. Amongst these, Cham pat Rao 
established a small principality, in which he was succeeded 
by his son Cbatrasal, who turned his arms against both 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and became so powerful as to 
compel the Government of Delhi to adopt measures of 
UBUsusd vigour. An army under Ahmed Khan Bungusb, 
was sent against him, by which he was defeated, and com- 
pelled to call in the assistance of the Marbattas, making 
over to thcPeishwa, a third of his territory, after bis decease. 
By this st^latioB the Marbattas first became possessed of 
territdry iq^^dustan. The assistance was dearly purchas- 
ed, as in coiuqi^ence of the cowQicfing interests that thence- 
forward prevailed, the province became the theatre of in- 
cessant bostilites, the more destructive and desolating from 
the petty and pe^E^puil scale on which they were prosecuted. 
Bjundlekund. wa»;^e8cued from . the anarchy, to which it 
ht^ been so long %xpoeed only by thh substitution of the 
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Britisb authority for that of the Marhattas ; first by exchange 
in 1812, and nnally by conquest iti 1817* The sketch 
given by Captain Franklin appears to be correct, and is it| 
harmony with the accounts of the affairs of Bundlekuud 
given by Malcolm and Duff : we could have wished, how- 
ever, for the dates of the different reigns. 

To the historical memoir are subjoined some topogra- 
phical and geological notices, which scarcely admit of com*» 
pression in this place. The principal rivers are the Ken, 
the Desan, and the Betwa ; the chief mountains or more 
properly mountainous ranges are Bindhyachul, Paiina, Bim 
dai and Kaimiir, for in the geography of the Hindus these 
are all but parts of the great Bindhya or Vindhya ranges. 
Some brief notices are given of the natural and artiheial 
products of tlie province, and the essay terminates, with an 
account of the Inhabitants and Religious establishments. 
All these notices are, however, too short to be wholly sa- 
tisfactory, and there is ample room for additional elucida- 
tion. The following account of the mines and minerals 
ivill exemplify the correctness of our remark : 

** The diamond mines of Bundelkund have lon^ been famous; 
they are situated on the table land between the first and second rang:es 
of hills near Panndf and extend from the KSn river eastward as far as 
the Child nadi ; and it is perhaps worthy of note, that beyond these 
limits no diamonds are found. They are the exclusive property of the 
Hdfd Pannd ; but adventurers may dig for them if they ebus^* to pay 
the expenses, and a tax of one fourth of the produce to the Hdjd, 
The mines, however, are so much exhausted, that this privilege is 
rarely accepted, and is oftener attended with disappointment thar<<'^' 
f^ain. The diamonds are found in a red gravelly soil, of various dept», 
below the surface, from three to fifteen feet, but generally at three or' 
four feet, and they are separated from the soil by washing^ and sifting 
iti the diamond is of the table or flat kind, and is rarely found perfect. 

** The iron mines are contiguous to the former, the jSC^a river being 
the line of separation between them ; they are said to be ineithaustible, 

,,, though at present they are bat partially worked by a few j^venturers, 
who pay a certain sum, varying from four to seven rupe^^a season for 
each furnace. The other ex pences consist in digging th^^e, which ia 
obtained close to the surface, and in the preparation of ^^arcoal ; and 
80 simple is the first process, flbat the metal in its earliest stage can bn 
purchased at the mines for one rupee twelve annas per maund. When 
taken from the mines, it undergoes a second and sometimes a third re. 
flnement, under more skilful hands, in which staff it usually comes to 
market. ^ 

Th£ miners are generally of the or ftherbill tribes, who 

prefer a wretched subsistedee in these barren rei^^ns, to the plains be* 
low ; and in times of d^carcity, numeroos robheiies am eonunitted by 

W wAf 
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them. If, therefore, a small capital were jodioionsly employed in- 
working these mines, and means of constant employment afforded to 
these pco|de, great beneficial results mieht be expected in a philan- 
thropic point of view ; and in this light it might be worthy of the at- 
tention of the British government, as the produce would serve to sup- 
ply their magaaines and arsenals.^' 

An essay of considerable research follows, upon the 
Lepra Arabum, or Elephantiasis of the Greeks, as it appears 
iu India, by Dr. Whitelanr Ainslie. 

It may seem extraordinary, but it is no less true, as 
Dr. Ainslie observes, that there is no class of human in- 
firmities into which greater confusion has crept tlian into 
that of cutaneous diseases. ‘‘The ancients themselves ap- 
pear to have adopted names in the most vague and indeiinite 
manner, and the Arabian writers, their translators and 
oommentators have been unfortunately little more <listinct.” 
In fact, however paradoxical it may seem, the confusion no 
doubt arises from the facility of observation, which the 
imaginations of all men are equally enabled tospeculate upon 
what they see with confidence and temerity, and different 
diseases are identified by different observers, or different 
stages of the same malady are elevated to the distinction 
of distinct diseases. In the complaint in question, the dis- 
coloration of the skin, and enlargement of the lower ex- 
tremities, are not necessarily indicative of its occurrence, 
and may exist without any great constitutional derange- 
ment, although they may also precede or accompany those 
affections, tvhich constitute constitutional Lepra, or Elephan- 
tiasis. Thus Pierre Campet, Dr. Thomas, and Dr. Adams 
apply, the term Elephantiasis to the Barbadoes or Cochin 
leg, although it is distinguished from the more serious ma- 
lady hy ^ Arabic and Hindu Piiysicians; Speaking of the 
formeiVAf.Vjvever, Dr. Ainslie makes a curious mistake 
in stating «f^ephautia to be the name given to the enlarged 
leg by 4*$i|^;nna, and Da ai fil, by modern Arab writers. 
Avicenna in Arabic, not in Latin. His name for the 
malady is lil^i;; , ;?tat oiell the Arab writers. Da al fil. Ele- 
phantia is the we presume of his translators. Dr. 
Ainslie adds tha.|.':^he Sanscrit name of the Cochin leg is 
Gaja-pada, liters:^ Elephant's foot. « The more common 
terms are Slipada,;% Valmika. 
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Dr. Ainsliv has given a very detailed and masterly 
account of the symptoms and progress of the disease, as 
known in India, but ;whicii presents too revoiting and 
afflicting a picture to be offered to our readers. With re* 
gard to its occurrence. Dr. Ainslie does not believe it to 
be contagious, although he admits with the native Pbysi* 
clans that it is often hereditary. On the subject of its 
occurrence, Dr. Ainslie has a curious remark, to which we 
can add our testimony, as far as we have bad au opportunity 
of observing t 

** I have already expressed a doaht whether this lamentable dis* 
order oujj^ht to be considered as contagions ; and at the same time as« 
signed my reasons for believing it to be hereditary ; there is, however, 
another cjuestion which naturally offers itself regarding it, and that is^ 
whether it may oceur independently of constitutional predisposition. 
1 confess that 1 am inclined to be of opinion, that in most regions of the 
Torrid Zone it may be brought on by a particular combination of caus- 
es^ which I shall soon mention, operating on a habit distinguished by 
certain peculiarities. Such instances, however, amongst Europeans, 
we may safely suppose are extremely rare ; and I cannot here omit no« 
ticing a singular fact, connected with leprosy ; it is this, that in every 
case of it 1 have known, in an European habit, the affected person was 
a Gcrm|n, a Dane, or a Swede, but never an Englishman ; now as wo 
learn from various accounts, that this horrid scourge is still occasion* 
ally met with in the northern parts of Europe, though long banished 
from Britain and Ireland, it becomes a query, whether those men may 
not have brought the seeds of the disease with them from their Pative 
country." 

The exciting causes are equally incapable of satis- 
factory verification, as the pre-disposing ; and, as observed 
by Dr. Ainslie, there is little more in our power tbaa 
conjecture, and the theory of Aretceus, who called it a re-- 
frigeration of innate heat is as near the truth as any thing 
that has been said on the subject in these more enlightened 
days/^ Gros& and unwholesome food, exposing to* cold 
and damp, inattention to cleanliness, and phys^^jjal or men- 
tal depression, are, however, from the concuriy^iili testimony 
of all times and people, amongst the im opiate agents, 
which convert an existing pre-dispositidit into actuai 
disease. 

Upon the treatment of Elephantia^V Dr* A. obser^ves 
that it has ever been considered as one the most difficult 
of all those disorders to which the hu^iui frame is liable, 
and cites the remark of Dr. Hebcrdei^^liS^ho states, that ex* 
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cept in one patient^ be /lever saw or beard of a confirmed 
ease of it terminating favourably. This one case is, how- 
ever, sufficient to encourage medical practitioners in their 
combat, and shows that it is not absolutely iticurable, al- 
though the. conditions favourable to a cure may rarely be 
encountered. Of the native treatment.of the disease, Dr. A. 
gives the following account : 

There are a i^reat many medicines In use amongst the Hindu 
practitioners, which are supposed to possess virtaes in leprous affec- 
tions. They have for ages past considered the white oxide of arsenic 
as a powerful remedy in the Kiishfha (Sans.), and as such it may be 
found noticed by Aikar AH Khariy of Delhi, in the Asiatic Researches, 
voL ii. pag’e 163. I have had occasion to prescribe this medicine in 
several cases, but I am sorry to say not with any marked good effect; 
and 1 perceive that Dr. Bateman had no better success in administer* 
ing the same remedy for the malady in question. 

** The root of the plan called by the Tamools (mimosa 

acandens), is ordered for this leprosy in the form of decoction, to the 
quantity of half an ounce, twice daily. An extract prepared from 
the leaves and tender shoots of the plant called Ii/arudani(Tam.) 
Xawsoma Spinosa, is also sometimes given, to thS extent of half a 
spoonful, twice daily. 

“ The kernel of the nut called in Tamool is, with 

other medicines, prescribed in the form of electuary, to the quantity 
of half a tea-spoonful, twice daily ; I believe the plant to be a species 
of Jatropba. Different preparations of mercury are recommended 
by tbe Tamool physicians in leprous cases, as may be seen by turning 
to tbe Materia Medica of Hindustan (pages 106, 107). In the Tamool 
B&stram entitled P^rniil, written by Agasiya, will be found a prescrip- 
tion which has great repute in lower India in cutaneous affections ; 
it is a distilled oil prepared from a combination of nineteen different 
Iplants, chiefly aromatic ; it is given in the quantity of two gold fanams 
weight, twice daily, in conjunction with a little sulphur: the same 
oil is also recommended as an external application for the ulcerated 
joints. But of all the alterative and deohstruent remcdie.s employed 
by the native practitioners of India in this complaint, none is of equal 
repute with the concrete milky juice of the plant called by the Taraools 
Yercam ( Asclepias Gigantea) ; it exudes from the leaves and tender 
shoots on being pricked, and has at first somewhat the appearance of 
cream ; but on drying become.s a little darker coloured, and has a 
rather nauseous and acrid tj^ste : the dose is about a quarter of a gold 
pagoda weight, given twice daily, together with a little sulplior, and 
continued for some w eeks. The plant is termed, in Sanscrit, 

^Iso Vdsuca,mdPartdpasa. In the Canarese languageitis Yicddd; 
inHindustdni it is named il/addr ; in Dukhinl, .4AW ; in Javanese, 
Wddhri; and in A>‘8ihic, U’sher, according to Avicenna (233), though 
it would appear that in Arabia Felix, the Asclepias Gigantea \\sls 
the appellation of Oseder, which, however, may be a corroptipn of the 
same word. In the Materia Medica of Hindustan, above cited, which 
I published at Madras in 1813, will be found (page 128) some account 
nf the ycrcam plant (asclepias gigantea)^ ^hd its use amongst the 
Hindu doctors; also some notice of what has been by some consideredi 
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ns a Tariety jof the same plant, and termed in Tamool VallerM ; but 
1 have sinee had reason to believe that this Jast is of a different genua 
altogether, and what was named by tlie late excellent Dr. Klein, of 
Tranqviebar, Exacum Htfssopifolium^ and is in all probability that 
which is said to be often confounded with the true asclepias gigantea^ 
in the upper provinces of India and there called Akand, 1 have said^ 
that the dried milky juice of the aselepias gigantea, was considered in 
southern India as powerfully alterative; and late accounts, which I 
have received from that country, tend the more to convince me of it t 
I should therefore venture a query, whether, as such, it might not he 
tried in cancer, that most intractable of all maladies. Tlie bark of the 
root of the aselepias gigantea, as it appeal^ in the bazaars of lower 
India, is of a pale colour, and has a bitter, and somewhat nauseous 
and pungent taste : the natives consider it as alterative; also as gen- 
tle stimulant, taken in decoction to the quantity of two table- spoonfuls 
twice daily : and Rheede, in bis Hortus Malaharicus^ where the plant 
is mentioned under the appellation of EricUy says that a decoction of 
its root is given in intermittent fever, and in those swellings of the 
limbs which women sometimes have after confinement. Ihe powder 
of the bark of the root of the asclepiat gigtmtea, called in Bengal 
mad&r powder, has been highly extolled of late as a valuable remedy 
in lues venerea, leprosy, and cutaneous diseases in general. Mr. 
Playfair, in a paper already mentioned, and which may be seen in 
the first volume the Edinburgh Medical Transactions, goes so far 
as to say that it is one of the most useful medicines hitherto derived 
from the vegetable kingdom; and it would seem, by an excellent 
paper on “ L'lephantiasis as it appears in Hindustan^* by Mr llobin* 
son, that he also bears witness to its powerful effects as aideobstruent 
and sudorific, in almost all cutaneous eruptions ; the dose of this 
powder is from three grains to ten,'' 

A short essay by Mr. Davis, on Chinese Kaligraphy, 
follows, which may be useful to students of that language. 
There are ninety- two rules for writing theChinese characters 
with correctness, in which they affect considerable more pre- 
cision than the worthy preceptors of this useful art in Eu- 
rope. W'e are not quite sure, however, that they are ei- 
ther 80 necessary or so clear ; as we are not certain that we 
understand what is meant by the very first injunction, 
“The upper part should cover in what is below,” and 
some we cannot reconcile with familiar axioms, as, “ Both 
sidp being nearly equal, they must be even at the top and 
bottom we should have thought their being yuite equal 
would have been necessary to their equal termination at 
either extremity ; but it is not for us to penetrate into the 
arcana of Chinese logic. 

A very curious and interesting ^nimunlcatiou fol- 
lows from the industijious pen of Major Tod, being an ac- 
count of Greek, IRm’thian, and Hindu medals found in IMia. 
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The first are two coins of ApoHodotus utd Mjenander.' 
They were found in tlie ruins of ancient Matburi, which, if 
we do not mistake Major Tod, he considers the same with 
Surapura, the remains of which are near Buteswitf, on the 
Jumna. Apnllodotus and Menander are named by Arrian, 
from their coins being current at Barygaza, or Baroacb. 
The latter is included by Bayer in his list of Bactrian 
Icings, with the addition that he extended his sovereignty 
down the Indus to Patalene — of ApoHodotus, however, 
he could discover no further trace. The coin now found, 
and two others, with the same epigraph likewise procured 
by Major Tod from the ruins of Mathura, afford, there- 
fore, an important verification of Arrian, and identify 
ApoHodotus as a Bactrian prince, whose rule, .probably 
extended over part of Western India, Major Tod thinks 
these Bactrian princes extended their rule to the Jumna, 
and subdued the ancient kingdom of Sura or the Suraseni. 
We do not think this the necessary cause of the discovery 
of the medals at Mathura, as they might have been con- 
veyed thither by other channels than conquest ; no intima- 
tion of the presence of foreign rulers at Mathura occurs, as 
far as we are aware, in any of the Hindoo authorities, 
wliich we are the more disposed to think of weight, be- 
cause they do advert to a Yavana, or foreign sovereign of 
great power, reigning over the desart tracts along 
and above the Indus. The expression of Strabo that 
the Greek princes of Patalene carried their victorious 
arms to the country of the Syri and Phauni, is, how- 
ever, in favour of the supposition, as the former are pro- 
bably the same as the Suroi, or Suraseni, a branch of 
the Yadava family, originating with Sura the prince of 
Mathura. 

AccoaoiNG to Major Tod, the Pur anas particulnnsc 
the Bactrian princes, even to tlie exact number of the prin- 
ces of tlie dynasty, and h§ gives the passage as a guide to 
others : “ For eight generations the Yavan j for twenty the 
Turshka 5 for thirteen the Gorind ; for eleven the Maunas ; 
in Balick Des thirteen generations ; PusbpamitraDumitra, 
after the descendants of Agraj, seven generations." Wa 
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are glad he has given us the passage, as it enables ua to 
question its authority. In the first place it is Hindi, not 
Sancrit, and in the second it .is inaccurate. The term Pu- 
ranas, is so indefinite, tiiat it affords no clue to any of their 
contents ; but any Idling of a historical character is limited 
to one or two of the Puranas, the Vishnu, fihagi^at, and 
Brahmanda : when prophecying what kings are to reign in 
the Kali age, these authorities specify various races, a- 
mongst whom we find the originals of the names quoted 
by Major I'od, though not exactly as he states them, or eight 
Yavanas, fourteen Tusharas, 13 Mundas, 12 Maunas, 11 
Pauras, then come the Kailakila Yavanas, so named from 
the city Kilakila, the seat of their government, whose con- 
nection with the Bahlikas is not by any means satisfactori- 
ly made out. lii fact, in the Vishnu and Brahmanda Pura- 
nas, they are not connected with the Kailakilas, and are but 
three, not thirteen in number. It may be admitted,.bow- 
ever, that the Bhagavat gives some countenance thus 
far to Major Tod’s citation, enumerating thirteen Bahlikas 
as the descendants of the Kailikila. It also partly counte- 
nances his reading of the following names, Pushpamitra and 
Durmitra(notDumitra) but in the Vishnu Purana (three 
copies) and in the Brahmanda Purana, the names are Pusb- 
pamitra, and Patumitra ; and they are said to be princes 
of Mekala, a tract upon the Nermada. We are afraid, 
therefore, that the Hindu authorities reflect little light 
upon the Bactrian Dynasty, or that the solitary reading 
Durmitra, can be considered to authorise us to regard 
him as one tvith Demetrius the son of Euthydemus. As 
to the rest of the quotation we have not found the remotest 
resemblance to it in the authorities we have consulted, and 
it ^therefore unnecessary to advert to the theory Major 
Tm^ems disposed to found upon the word Agrafe of its 
bearing reference to the Aggrames of Quintus Curtius, or 
the city of Aora. We have no reason to suppose that the 
Mohammedan city of Agra was preceded by any town od 
importance in that position, and as to the Aggrames of Cur- 
tius, it isdn all probaj^ility an error for Xandrames, CbaO” 
dramas, or Cbandca Gupta. 
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In attempting^ a^so to identify die Bablika^ princes 
with those of j^ctria, Major Tod passes sub sUeotio the 
difficaities of the Pauranic chronology. We are not dis- 
posed to altad) to this more importance than it merits, but 
it is evidently impossible to compress the successors of 
Chandragupta, the Maurya, Suiiga, Kaiiwa, Andhra, Abhira, 
Garddubhiia, Saka, Yavana, Tushara, Muranda, Mauna, 
Paura, and Kaliltakil dynasties, comprehending 159 indi- 
viduals, withi lithe century and a half during which the 
Bactrian rule existed. With every allowance for exagge- 
ration and error, and supposing some of the races to have 
been contemporary, we must still place the Bahlika prin- 
ces, if they ever had a real existence, at a period little, if at 
ali prior to the Mohammedan invasion of Hindustan. 

Major Too is at great pains to determine the portion 
of India occupied by the Bactrian princes, and upon the 
authority of Strabo, describes Demetrius and Menander as 
“ having passed the Hypanis, and advanced towards the 
East, even to the Isamus.” The Hypanis of Ptolemy 
is tiie Beyah but it is impossible to identify the Isamus. 
Bayer- consequently proposed to read Imaus, and we know 
not wliat he would have done better. It is a terrible stride 
from Isamus, to Zemna or Jumna, as proposed iti the 
French translation of Strabo, and as to the Im, a small ri- 
ver so called, as suggested by Wilford, its unimportant size, 
and its situation in the Doah give it no title to be consider- 
ed as the boundary of the Bactrian conquest. The Isamus 
may have been one of the eastern rivers of the Punjab where 
the Bactrians seem to have been settled for some time. 
Sangdia or Sagala, a city near Lahore, having been named 
Eutbydemia, uot'improbabiy, as Bayer supposes, by De- 
metrius, after his father Euthydemus. Sagala is meu^n- 
ed as a city in the Punjaub in the kema section o^^ie 
Mahabharat. 

Strabo adds, “ they subjugated the Patalene, then 
spread over the coast, and conquered the kingdom of Tes- 
sariostus, and that of Sijestis.” We cannot doubt the po- 
sition of these kingdoms, m Ptolemy ^nd Arrian direct uS 
to the Delta of the Indus and the neighhpuring coast. We 
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do not . think that Major Tod bas^ added much to con* 
firm their geography, and indulges too extensively fai 
etymological fallacies. Thus be suggests that Tessiaros* 
tus might be a corruption of T<ja Raja, or King Teja, a 
common Hindu appellation, (which we may be allowed to 
doubt) if it was not Gajarashtra, the F being changed into 
a T,*’ Gutjara-rashlra or Guzerat, we presume, is the word 
intended. As for Sigestis, Major Tod is obliged (p call in the 
aid of Abiilfazel, who says that ^^in ancient times there liv- 
ed a Raja named Sehris, whose capital was Alore/^ which 
city Major Tod states he was so fortunate as to discover 
in a place still called Arore, seven miles East of the Island 
of Bukhar on the Indus/' We admit it very probable that 
Alore and Arore are the same, but we cannot see an equal 
affinity between Sehris and* Sigestis. 

Wjb think Major Tod more fortunate in his explana-^ 
nion of another part of Strabo's geography, in which he ob* 
serves, these same Greeks subjugated the country as far 
as the territory of the Syri and Phauni." Bayer makes 
these the Seres and Phryni of the Sacae nation bordering oa 
Chinese Tai’tary. The compilers of the ancient Universal 
History make them the Syrians and Phoenicians, but there 
can be no doubt that by the first we are to understand the 
Sauri, the people of Saura-rashtra, or ancient Surat, and 
the tribe of Krishna, who is himself called Saura, from his 
ancestor Sura, of Mathura, whence be removed to the West 
of India, with the Yudava tribe. Major Tod, however, 
is not satisfied with this success, but loses himself in at- 
tempting to connect the people of Saurashtra with the 
Syrians, from the affinity of their names to Surya the Sun, 
which is wholly gratuitous and imaginary, of which no 
prditf can be given, and which, even if proved, throws 
no light upon the point he has undertaken to establish. 
leaves the term Phauni untouched, and we confess our in* 
ability to supply the omission with any thing worthy of 
confidence : if the reading could be admitted to be 
which is not improbable, it may be intended for Vrishni 
or Rriehni, a branch* of the Yadava tribe, or family of 
Krishna. 

£ 
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fi£SiD£$ tb^^e poins which are unquestionably of 
Apoliodotus and and which have given rise to 

the observatioiia on the Bactrian History, Major Tod com- 
municates various others to the Society which cannot be 
better described than in his own words : 

** Evcratides the First, who succeeded Menander in the kingdom 
of Bactria, is said to have dispossessed Demetrius of his Indian sove- 
reignty, probably founded by Apollodotus. Bayer, quoting Arteuiido- 
rus, says, that Bucratides possessed five thousand cities jbeyond the 
Indus, and assumed, like the Parthians, on his medals, the title of 
** Great King/' This account of Bayer seems to be confirmed by a 
aeries of coins in my possession, of which I present specimens. 

That author says, the obverse bas a remarkably high relief of 
the bead and helmet ; the ground of the reverse is lower. The fntciat 
which wave round the neck are sufficient proof that the forehead un- 
der the helmet is bound with a diadem. 

“On the reverse are two horsemen with the Bactrian tiara, with 
palm branches and the sarissa, or long spear, of the Macedonians : the 
inscription is, “of tlie great King Eucraiides," epoch 108. These 
liorsemen are either Greeks in the army of Eucratides. or Bactrians, 
ttccustomed to the Macedonian discipline, bearing the sarissa, as Ma- 
cedonians, the tiara, as Bactrians. 

** Unfoutunately, there are but a few detached letters, and those 
of titles ; there is also a strange mixture of Grecian and Parthian cos- 
tume and i^mbol, especially the sacerdotal instrument for feeding the 
nacred fire. The figure on the reverse, whether on a horse or camel, bas 
a hawk perched on the extended arm. 

“ Nos. 3 and 4 of the first sdVies, are decidedly of Greek princes, 
but it is to be supposed that they are too mutilated to furnish any useful 
light. The date of No. 3 is half destroyed, but the numeral N. answer- 
ing to 50, remains. The medal is altogether in good preservation, 
having the bust on one side, and on the reverse A polio armed with a 
dart, as in that of Apollodotus, and a cornucopia at his right. 

Eucratides the Second, in the UOth of the Bactrian era succeed^ 
ed to the throne by the murder of his father ; but he did not long enjoy 
it. One hundred and twenty years after its foundation, this kingdom 
fell. The parricide was slain during an invasion of the Scythians, or 
Getes, of the Jaxartes on one side, and the Parthians on the other. 
The Getes remained in possession of the country they bad occupied, till 
they were in their turn, expelled by the Huns. Then many of thena 
moved Eastward. Strabo has left us the names of these Gctic or Soy- 
bic tribes, who aided in the overthrow, vis. or Aspi ; Saat 

ITiichaTU The Rajputs^ the T&U of Northern India ; the Getc#, 

or Jits, may be traced by inscriptions and other evidence. 

“ As to the Parthian and Scythic princes who ruled in India, 1 
have already spoken of those who had their residence at Minagara, on 
the Indus ; the Indo-Scythic princes of India, mentioned by De Guignw, 
Cosmos, Gibbon and others. 

“ MiTHRin 4 TBs(oneof tlie Arsacidee, or Parthiao sovereigns^ 
who made EucratidesTributary, previously to the total overthrow of the 
Bactrian kingdom, had established himself i« all the power the Greeks 
overbad in India. He eoiiqoe^ the whole of the^eountries from the In- 
dus to the Ganges, including tiic dominions of f orus \ and such were his 
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moderation and clemency, that many nations Tolnntarily submitted to 
him. Bemetrins Nicator, of Syria, endeaV\>ared to prop the deelini&i^ 
cause of the Bacttians, bat fell himself into captivity ; his son Antioobna 
sras slain in an attempt to release him. The Partisans extended tbern^ 
selves everywhere ; and botli they and their foes, the Soythic Tachan% 
itad bands of Greeks as allies. To Mithridates, his successors, or a mi* 
nor dynasty in India, we most assign these medals. 

Tub third series of medals is of a race of this description: Z 
piesent a few, vvz Nos. 10,11, 12, 13, all evidently of the same family. 
Mo. 10 represents a priest, or king;, sacrificing. His head is adorn^ 
with the high cap of the Magi, and he is feeding the flame on a low 
altar. A club is placed in his left. Of several in my possession, 
though we distinctly read the epithet — “ Of the King of Kings, Pre- 
server/' and another, “ Of the great King of Kings," yet no proper 
name can be discerned. On the reverse is the sacred bull, with a man, 
perhaps the sacrificing priest, and the epigraphs is in the Sassanian 
character. 

“ Those which follow will deserve attention, and may perhaps be 
decyphered : the characters have the appearance of a rude provincial 
Greek. Mo. , the archer kneeling, speaks for itself. That they 
belonged to Parthiun and Iodo>Scytbic kings, who had sovereignties 
within the Indus, there cannot be a doubt. 1 have collected some 
thousands ; hut only these few have escaped the corroding tooth of 
time. 

“ The fourth series is scarcely less interesting. They are 
of a very remote period, and have the same character which I, have 
found wherever the Pandu authority existed, in the caves, and on the 
rocks of JimaguT Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Meywar, and on 
the columns of Indra-prest ha (Delhi) and Pray&g. Some of them are 
not unlike the ancient Pehlavt. These coins are of gold, and in fine 
picsci vatioD. Like all my medals, they are either from A gra^ Mat^hura , . 
Vjayan^ or Ajmen. Dr. Wilkins possesses some, found even in 
Bengal : he thinks, he can make out the word Cfuandra upon tbein. 

** On two, the obverse represents a naked figure, with a bow, in 
the act of shooting at some beast of prey, or fabulous monster. On 
the reverse is a goddess seated on a lion, bolding a diadem, or crown, 
to reward him. 

“On the remaining two. Nos. end , w© have the l^ame 
figures, but with this difierence, that tbe monster has disappeared ; 
the bow is unstrung, in the maD'g*imnd ; he is clothed in the spoils of 
the foe, and near him stands a trophy, the ancient Grecian or liomanr 
standard, tbe eagle with expanded wings on a staff. To what can 
Ihia allude ? Is it a record of llhandragupta's success over Alexander, 
or does the Grecian standard denote the alliance he formed with Seleu- 
cus in after-times ? They are fine medals, bold in design, of high re- 
lief, and 1 hope the inscription may yet be decyphered. 

“ The fifth series is, like the others, cniir^y novel and unex- 
plored. All that I can say of them is, tliat they belong to a dynasty 
Which ruled from Avaoti, or Ujaydn, io the Indus, for in that whole 
ti:act 1 have found them. The first I obtained, w as from the ruins of 
ancient Ujayan, twelve years ago. It was presented to me by a 
valued friend, wbo first awakened my attention to their importance. 
Be found them in Cuteli, and in bis company I discovert others, 
amongst the ruins in the jGulph. The character of the epigraph© 
I have met with on rocks in in the haunts of the 

the boundt of the conquesU oi Alenanditr and Apoliodotus, 

X 2 
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'' I trust I bav« provided matter for others lo expatiate on, wbo 
may by these aids litrow ntbw light on Indian history. Ths hekl if 
ample, and much yet remains to reward patience and industry ; nor is 
there a more fertile or less explored domain for the antiquary, or for 
the exercise of tbe pencil, both in architectural and natual aoenery 
than within the shores of Peninsular Saur&shtri/' 

Thk concluding paper of this volume is an accouut of 
a visit to the Valley of the Setlej River from the Journal 
of Capt, Gerard with Remarks by the Director of the Society, 
Mr, Colebrooke, This Journey was performed in 1821 and 
appears to have been the third visit paid by Capt. Gerard to 
that interesting tract. Some accounts of his previous vi- 
sits were published in tlie Transactions of the Geological 
Society, and in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, hut 
the Diary of the Journey made in 1821 having been placed 
at Mr. Colebrooke’s disposal by the Court of Directors, he 
prepared a summary of it for the Royal Asiatic Society 
With some additional observations. 

The great compression adopted on this occasion ren* 
ders it impossible to give any general view of this paper, 
and it would be necessary to transcribe nearly the whole of 
it to convey an accurate notion of its merits. The time 
occupied in tbe excursion was from June to September, 
It commenced at Rot near the foot of tbe Shetul Pass, an 
elevation of between nine and ten thousand feet ; the height 
of the pass was found to be 15,556 feet. After exploring tbe 
course of the Paber to its source in the Charamai lake above 
a mile in circuit, Capt. Gerard and his brother proceed* 
ed to the valley of the Baspa, and across it to Sangla where 
they baited a lew days. They next ascended the valley of 
the Baspa to Cbetkul, a village situated 11,000 feet above 
the sea. Hence they attempted the Kimlia pass but en- ^ 
countering a storm returned to Cbetkul, and thence tra- 
velled by the Ciiarang pass 17>348 feet high to the Nan- 
gatli valley, and thence to the valley of the Tidung 
River which Hows from Chinese Tartary, and falls into the 
SetUJ. Next following the course of the Tagla RivCr 
tht'y came to the Keubrang pass which is 18,313 feet high, 
and IS considered the boutulaty between Kunawer and that 
part of Chinese Tartary wliicli is under the Grand Lama 
of Liiussa, After descending this pas?/ and proceeding 
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tonrarila Zincliiw, tfaej were stopped by a party of Tartars^ 
ntfd compelled to retrace tlieir steps * Returning: over tbe 
keubrang pass tkey followed tlie course of tbe Setlej to 
Stiipki in Chinese Tartary^ where they received a letter 
from the Garpan of Garu prohibiting their further ad- 
vance in this direction. They next attempted to penetrate 
in the direction of the Splti River but were again stopped 
by the jealous vigilance of the Chinese authorities, after 
penetrating upon Solak upon the Spiti in Lat. 32. &. 34. 
After next making an equally fruitless attempt to enter 
Ladakh at Lari they returned along the Setlej, verifying a 
number of elevations measured in preceding visits to this 
part 9 f their route. In this portion of their journey also 
they visited many of the places laid down by Capt. Herbert, 
in his survey of the Setlej in 1819, an account of which 
is published in the last volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the descriptions given by 
both these intelligent officers very nearly correspond. 
Capt. Herbert’s elevations are in general one or two hundred 
feet higher than those of Capt. Gerard, but this is of little 
importance in the calculation of several thousands: the fol- 
lowing are a few of their respective elevations : 



Gerard. 

Herbert. 

Nako, 

above 12,000 

12,438 

Chang, 

10,000 

10,479 

Hangrang Pass, 

14,800 

14,710 

Sungnain, 

9,350 

9,691 

Rogi, 

9,100 ' 

9,226 

Mina, 

8,350 

8,687 

Rampur, 

3,300 

3,375 


Thb greatest difference occurs in the Parkyul Peak 
which Capt. Gerard makes nearly 19,600 feet from two 
barometrical, and trigonometrical measurements, vfhiist 
Capt. Herbert from several trigonometrical observations 
makes it 22,731. 

Thb most important results of a general nature de- 
rived from this journtfy are thus particularized by Mr. 
Colebrooke : • 
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It will hare been remarked in the preceding narrative, as in 
former accounts of the aime travellers, and of Mr. Mooi*croft, Ayr. 
Fraser, and others, that at an elevation where the density of the airis 
dimimshed five-twelfths, that is, where the barometric pressure is le* 
ducf^d to 17| inches, or seyen-twelfths of the atmospheric weifcht at tlie 
level of the sea, (which takes place at an altitude of nearly 16.000 feet 
above the level) difficulty of brcathtDi: is experienced, attended with 
lassitude and severe head-ache. The native mountaineers of the Htnt* 

who feel it not less sensibly than strangers, ascribe the sensation 
to presumed exhalations of a supposed poisonous vegetation at that 
vast height. At a less elevation no such effects are perceived. Inha- 
bited places were visited by Me^ssrs. Gerard, at the height of more than 
13,000 feet above the sea ; and cultivated fields were seen at 13,600 
feet, and cattle pasturing at a still greater altitude. 

** The diary of this journey supplies ample confirmation of a po» 
sUion advanced by me some years since, in reply to some hasty induc- 
tions, grounded on imperfect experiments and insufficient observa- 
tions, as to the limit of perpetual congelation. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the same mean temperature, or the same maximum of it, 
would occur under a given geographical line, at equal elevations, whe- 
tiier of a solitary mountain or an extensive cluster ; whether of an 
isolated peak, or a sequestered glen. On the contrary, it seemed obvious 
that reverberation of heat must produce like effects of concentrated 
warmth, at the level of the sea, and on the table land of mountains. 
Accordingly, it does appear, that in the exb rior chain of the HtmUaytL 
w'here the heat is reflected to it but from one side, the warmth is much 
less than in the interior cluster; where there is reverberation from all 
quarters. Captain G. has repeatedly adverted to these important facts. 

** He has constantly attended likewise to very interesting ques- 
tions concerning the geography of plants, and especially regarding 
the limits of vegetation. In abridging his diary, I have seldom 
suppressed any circumstance bearing upon these points; but have 
commonly retained the particolars, at the price, perhaps, of some 
tedionsness and a little repetition. The greatest elevation, at which, 
plants of a notable size are remarked, is 17,000 feet. The utmost limit 
of vegetation of mosses and lichens must doubtless reach further. 

The greatest height attained during this journey was 18,612 
feet; viz. at Manerany pass. Next to it is the Keiihrang pass, at 
18,312 feet above the sea. Twice, in former journeys, Messrs. Gerard 
scaled the stupendous altitude of a station on PargM, measured twice 
barometrically 19,411 feet and now confirmed trigonometrically, not 
without a surmise of a near approach to 19,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. « 

“ At the elevation of 16,200 feet on the confines of Chinese 
Tartary, ammonites were picked up. If not precisely in sUu, they 
probably bad not come from a remote situation ; for the specimens arc 
qf ammonites themselves, not Miyr&ma stones containing their im- 
pressions, and therefore not likely to have been elsewhere picked up 
from a religious motive, and accidently dropped on the spot where 
they were now found, which was in a region of limestone. Ammo- 
nites have been found at a like elevation in the beds of torrents near 
the Mti and M&nd passes. 

“ A further advance Into Chinese Tartary would probably have 
ascertained the site of these and perhaps df other organic remains ; 
but the travellers were repelled by a guard staiioned on the frontier. 
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other qitarttrB tb^y met with a similar repulse, from 7art|f 
PRurds, posted On the frontiers of Chinese Tartary. 

** I cannot quit the subject without inviting the Society to apt>tatrd 
^he persevering exertions m these Intrepid travellers in their arduonf 
enterprise. Captain Gerard and his brother have been neither appal* 
led by danger nor deterred by fati§iie ; and to the official duties of the 
survey on which they were employed, else sufficiently laborious, they 
have superadded a most laudable zeal for the advancement of science 
in every way for whieh an opportunity was presented to them, an^ 
have evinced exemplary diligence in the prosecution of researches. 

** 1 may here be allowed to express regret, that the valley of the 
Oandhae river is yet unexplored. It is in that valley that ammonites 
are known to abound, and other ancient remains may be looked for. 
It is probably the route by which the Dhawalayiri^ or White Mountain 
of the HimiLlayay may be approached, and the altitude of apparently the 
highest mountain, definitively determined. I still entertain the expec.- 
tation, grounded on measurements taken from remote stations, that its 
height will be found to be not less than 27,000 feet above the level of the 
sc:a« 

I have mneh to observe on the geological notices scattered in 
Capt. Gerard’s diary, and sparingly quoted in the foregoing summary ; 
but 1 reserve what is to be said on this topic, and on the copious 
collection of specimens received from him, for a communication to the 
Geological Societj 


Art, IV. — Memotre $ur le cours dti YaYou Dzangbo-Tchou, 
ou dll grande fleuve du Tubet ; suivi de Notices sur la 
source du BurrampoutUr* 

It appears that much interest has been excited in the 
French Asiatic Society by the question whether the Yaroo 
Saupoo, the great river of Southern Thibet, be the Irra- 
wuddi or river of Ava, as it is supposed to be by M . 0'An^ 
ville, or whether it be the Brahmaputra or Burrampooter 
according to the opinion of Major Reaqel. On this sub- 
ject Monsieur Klaproth, a Member of the Society, has just 
published in bis Magasiu Asiatique et Revue Geogra- 
phique et Historique de TAsie Centrale et Septentrioqale,” 
a paper entitled MemoUe sur le cours du Yarou Dzangbo- 
Tchou ou du grand fleuve du Tubet ; suivi de Notices 
sur la source du Burrampouter/' 

As this paper contains much matter of interest, and of 
curious speculation on geographical points, and as we |iur<» 
pose to offer some remarks on it, we here insert it at 
length, that Mr. K!a{]^roth's arguments may have the ad- 
vantage of being fiflly considered. VVe are also in posses- 
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Sion of the 47th numbef of the Journal Asiatique, publisIM 
at Paris by the French Asiatic Society in 1826^ in which 
review of Klaproth’s work, who is declared to have dissi- 
pated the darkness which surrounded the united disquisi- 
tions of an age, on the lower part of the course of the four 
great rivers of Thibet. The following is a copy of Mr. 
Klaproth’s Memoire: 

Mimoir€ iur U eours du Yarou Dzanght Tekou^ ou du grand fleuvt dn 
Tvhet ; *uivi de Notices sur li source du Burrampouter,* 

** Le Tobet 6tait fort connu dans le 17* sidcle. On n’avait aor 
ee pays que dea notions \agaes, dues au z6le de quelques missionnaires 
qui avaient pu y p^n^trer en cherchant un nouveau ebemin pour aller 
en Chine. £n 1624, Antoine Andrada, j6suite portugais. entreprlt ce 
voyage. II partitde Tempire du Grand>Mogol, pritsa route par le 
GhervM, passa par leTubet, et parvint heureuseaieut jusqu'en Cbinc. 
Grueber et d*Oru>7/e, deux autres j^suites, revenant de cet empire eii 
1661, traverserent le Tubet, et arriv^rent au Bengale. A la mdtue 
epoque, Tavernier se procure quelques informations sur la route qui 
conduit de ITnde en Cbiue. Nous ne poss6don8 que des extraits pea 
satisfuisans des voyages des trois missionnaires dont il vient d'etre 
question ; ils ne suffiraient pas meme k douner une idee superficielle de 
la position et de la geographic physique du Tubet. 

** En 1715, le P. Jbesideri parlit de Kaclimir, frapebit, avec une 
peine infinie, les montagnes neigeusCs appel6es Kantel, traveisa plus 
de la inoiti4 du Tubet, et ne s’arr^ta qu’4 Wlassut capitale de ce pays. 
Cependant son voyage, tel que nous Upvons, est tr^s-maigre en details 
g^ographiques. On peat dire la m^me chose de la relation du p^re 
Horace della Penna, qui, eu 1732^ alia du Bengale k tiHassa, od il 
^mblit une mission catholique. 

** Be grand empereur iwian^ At, apr^s avoir termini la coqu^te, 
de la Chine, commencee par see pred^cesscurs, voulut avoir un lableaa 
g^o^ral de ses vastes etats. Persuade de rexcellencc .de la inethode 
europAcniie*de lever des cartes, il chargea les missionnaires raathdmati* 
dens qui 6taieut en Chine, de dresser celle de cet empire et des pays des 
IVlongols ct des Mandchoux. Cette memorable enterprise, commencee 
en 1708, fut heureusement termin^e en 1717. Le Tubet n etait pas 
compris dans le travail des j6suites; laais Khang hi y avail autrefois 
envoys un grand de sa cour, charge de travailler a raettre les princes 
dece pays dans les int^r^tsde la nouvelie dynastic mandchou^ebinoise. 
Ce seigneur avail amenA avec lui quelques personnes de son diparte* 
meat ; ii proOta d'un s^jour de deux an^ dans le Tubet, pour Jeur faire 
lever la carte de toutes les contr^es imm6diatement soumises au grand- 
lama, Bn 1711, ler^ultatde ces operations futremisau P. 


* J*ai composb ce ii*4tnoire et la carte qai raccompagne. au inois de mars 
itauft te momeot in^me ou le lieutenant Hurlton^ occapb d« lever le cours 
sap4rieurde Bwir*unpouter^ requt Tavis important, que ce fieuve avaitea 
source au siid des hautes inontagties de nei^e qtd imrdent le Tubet an midi, 
stqu^l ne pouvaiidtre ideutique avecle YaroujOkungbo^Tchou, Mon uiboioire, 
aQnouc«au milieu ue I82S au pqblic, devrait paralue dans le premier cahier 
dc ce JUagasin, mais la gravure de la carte etqtielquc^chaugcmeaS} udeessitdi 
•lar tits d^couvertes des AuglaU, eu out retard^ la pubUcation, 
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afin qu'il le r^doisit k la forme de« cartes dfe quelquei provioees de I* 

f iinc faitea ; mats ce jesutte, apr^ apoir soigneusemcnt eaamipo 

s mat^riaux, 1 m ayant trouv^s trop imparfaits, rcfusa dc so charger 
da cette commission. Toutefois, ccs assais, qooiqne det’eotaeuipr 
snoatraietit qoe to Tahet ^iait beaaconp pi qs ^tendu qu'pn ne Ic voyait 
luarqu^ sur las cartes do I’Asie qa’on a^ait alors. Kkanghi^ informs 
que les ^l^mens de la carte apporl4e du Tubet nc pouvaient serrir 
qu’afaireoonnaiire quelqaesvillesetqqelqoes rivi^res dace pays, r^solat 
de faire re commeaeer Topdratioa aveo plus d 'exactitude, a fin d'obtenir 
une carte qui pourrait se joindre Acellede la ChinCv ll choisit pour cetl# 
enterprise deux/erma, ou pr^res tubetains, qui avaieiit appris 
trie dans one dcole de malh^^matiques, ^tablte sous la protection de sou 
troisidme fils. H charges ces /kma de lerer ie pays depuls la vUIe de 
Sininp, dans le Chen .n, jusqu'k nesidenc da grand-laiha, et de 

14 jusqu’a la source du Gange, et leur donna I'ordre de lui apporter de 
Teau de ce (teuve. En 1717, Teinpereur fit remettre le travail des lama 
aux raissionaresog^ograpbes, pour qn'ils Taxaminassent iU le troii** 
v4rent, sans comparaison, meilleur que la carte du Tu^t, r4dig^ ea 
1711, et ils le firent entrer, avec quelques corrections qui leur paraissai* 
ent indispensables, dans la carte gen^rale dc I'cmpirc quails pr^senteA^ 
rent en 1718a Teinpereur Kbang hi. 

'‘Cb travail pr^cienx fut grav4 4 Peking ; lesr missloefisaries- 
j^suites en envoy4rent un exemplaire 4 Paris,, qui fut prAsente au ror, 
ot resta jusqii*4 1'^poque de la revolution dans sa biblioth^quc particii- 
liAie 4 Versailles. I)cs caiques de ces ro^mes cartes, traduites en Chine, 
furent remis par le P. DuUmldey au c414bre A*An»ilU^ pour qu'il les 
veduisit et soignfit leur publication. Ces caiques n’etaient que des 
extraits fort incomplets dcs originaux chinois et mandeboux ; et do 
plus les noms avaieut 6t4 traduits par une personne peu versee dans la 
langue chinoise. II ne faut done pas attribuer 4 d* Anyille^ les crreari 
que pr^sentciit les cartes faites d’apr^s ces caiques, et inser^es dans la 
description de la Chine, du P. Dulialde. 

** Quant aux feuiiles particaU4res du Tubet^que rellferme cet 
ouvrage, d*Anvilli les a fait copier assex exactement d’apr4s les caiques 
dent on vient dc parler ; mais il s'est permis, dans la carte g^n^rale 
dans laquelle il les a reuni, plusieurs cliaogcmens qui n’ont pas tous 
heureux ; le principal consiste dans le d4plaeement do la position 
de H'lasta; dans les originaux, !a latitude dc cette ville 4tait marquee 
4 29*40* ; il I’a recul^e de 35 minutes plus au sud. Il parait quo 
d’Anville n’a fait en cela qnecederArinviiationdes j4smtosde Peking, 
en adoptant la latitude donate par le P. Gruebj^r, qoi plaee la capitate 
du Tubet, sous 29® 6* de lalitudo nord. Cependant nous savons que 
toutes les latitudes marques par ce missionoire sont fautives et differ* 
ent de 30 4 90‘ de la v6rit4. liCS soi-dlsant geograpbes et les fabricana 
de cartes ont tous fait entrer dans eur travaux le Tubet, icl qu'ils le 
voyaient figur6 par d'Anviile dans sa carte g4n4raie, et dans la second© 
partie de son Asie; ils les ont copies servilement, sans m^ine songer 4 
les comparer avec les feuiiles particiiliAres du Tubet que renfermo 
I’ouvrage de Duhaldo, Ec major Htnnel seul a fait attention a ee« 
derni^res ; dans son beau travail sur ITiide, il a adopts la latitude do 
telle qu'elles l^indiqucxit. Nous ver runs plus tard aue oetto 
latitude est encore trop m^ridionale, et que si la capitale da Tabet est 
■nise 4 sa veritable place, ce pays devient beaucoup plus large quo ndiif 
fie sommes accoutom^s 4 le voir figur4. , , 

“ C»8 pr4liminaires fndispensabies 4taiit pos4s, jo tarn m oocuijcr 
de Tobjet special de» ee mimoire. grand fivi4rOj, appeUe ear lea 

V 
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cartes dc Dohalde Yarou i*sanpcu, trarerse Ic Tubet de Toaeart k Test^ 
at en sort sans qa'elks indiquent la direction de son conrs nlt^rienr. 
La mdme incertitude y snbsiste poor le ootirs de tontes ies autres 
rivieres da Tnbet oriental, apr^ qii*elles ont pass^ les boroes de ce pays. 
lYAnviU^f CO prince des geoftrapltes fnodernes, dont Les inspirations 
faearenses ont pr4par4 tant de v^ritabies d^couvertes, oombinani les 
positions de Tlnde, da Tubet et de la Chine, eonjectura quale Ttanpou^ 
apr^ avoir traverse noe espace de pays qua Ton peat 4 vainer k plus de 
360 lieuesde France, ne pouvait 4tre que la riviere dont on ne connais- 
salt, II catte 4poque, que la partie inf4rieure, soasle nom de rivUre 
11 se crut done en droit de joindre ces deux rivieres et d'en faire 
nn soul deuve, qa’il a figurd dans sa carte de TAsie. Les suecesseurs 
de ce grand g6ographe adopt4rent sa conjecture, et sans le major 
Kennel, nous Taurions vue encore aujourd’hui reproduite sur nos 
cartes et dans tons les livres de g4ographie. 

Al. Rbnnbl, entra^ant en 1763 le cours du Burrampouter, fut 
*extr4mement surpris de trouver eette riviere plus large que le Gange, 
avantson entree dans4e Bengale. llapprit aussi qu'elle venait de Test, 
andisque toutes les informations pr4e4dentes la repi^sentaient commet 
tvenant du nord. ** Cette d4couvcrte inaltendae, dit-il, me conduis 
bientbt k faire des recberches qui me foumirent des renseignemens 
** sur le cours g4n4ral de ce fleuve jusqu’ii cent milies anglais de I'en- 
** droit od Dobalde avait Iai$s4 le Tianpim. Je ne pus doutcr plus long- 
temps que le Burrampouter et le Tsanpou ne formassent qu^une seult 
et m4me rividre ; et cette supposition fut confirmee par les assurances 
** positives des babitans d’Assam, qui me dirent que leur riviere venait 
** do nord-ouset, en traversant les montagnes du Boutmi, Mais void 
** qui prooverait incontestablement que le Tsmpou n’est pas le m4me 
** que le flouve d’Ava, et que oe dernier est le grand ISon kiany, de la 
province dc Ym nan ; je suis possesseur d’une carte manuscrite du 
cours de la riviere d’Ava, jasqa’4 150 inilles de Tendroit ou Duhalde 
** laisse le Nou hiang dans sa course vers Ava. J'ai de plus dss 
renseignemens autbeiiliques qui montrent que cette riviere, nominee 
** Irahatty par les babitans d’Ava, est navigable depuis le Ftm nan, 
province de la Chine, jusqu'A la ville d'Ava." Nous verrons bientdt 
s|ue tous les faits alJ^goes par M. Kennel sont exacts, mais que les con« 
sequences qu'il en a tiroes sont fosses. N4anmoins ceux qui, jusqu’alors, 
avaient copi4 d'Anvilie pour le cours ult4rieur du Tsanpou, adopt4rent 
la conjecture du g4ographe anglais, et joignirent cette riviere avecle 
Burrampouter. 

** Ava NT d’aller plus loin, je dois donner id une description de la 
l^rande riviere du Tubet, extraite de g4ograpbes cliinois. Son veritable 
nom tubetain est Dzangho tchau. le premier de ces deux mots, 
DsirnghOf signifie limpidt et /mr, et le second tchou, est le nom ordinaire 
de Peau et des riviiree, Le Dzangho tchou vient du Tubet occidental, 
ou de la province de Thsang ; il y porte le nom de Yarou dzangho tchou, 
e'est^ii'dire rivUre elaire et pure de la frontUre de Vouest** Ce fleuve 
piend sa source par 30^ 10* de lat. nord et 70° 35' de long. £., dans le 
/)amt€hottk habuh, montagne neigeuse sitoee sur les conflns de la pro- 
vince d’Jri* Apr4s un cours d’envlron dix lieues k Test, il reqoif 4 
gauche unj^ riviere qui sort du Djimagoimgroung, petit 14c sita4 k Test 
du l^angtsian Mmih, bpuebe de i'414phant, autre montagne neigeuse. Ce 

* Tunier 4cTlt c« nom ct Jni est inexact, Lvs livrss 

tabetaini i’4criT«iil Ymm iekou. ^ 
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nom lui vlent de ce qae les eaux prodnitai par la fcmte dea iieifwit 
aorteut da sea flancs crevasses avec la iiKliiie imp^taosit^ qoe de la 
trompe d'uo ^l^phant. he premier afilamit considerable da Yarou 
dzangbo tcbou esi k gaucbe, le rfaovtk dzanpho tckeu, qoi vlent do nord- 
est. Plus bas il recoil du o6te oppose le Geiepeng^ qui decoale do 
PHimdtlaya. 11 traverse apres de rduest k Vest la provinee de Thsanp^ 
passe devant Jikadxe et le couventde Djachi lourshoy et revolt eneore k 
gauche le Djochotphi tchmp^ le Dzaka dxanghs tchoUy VOiUchoUy le Dok 
tehou ot Ic Ckanp ; et k droite le Ohiarounprauy le C^rdi, le MangpMTy 
le Uhah tckou et !e Dioutmgdze^ qoe lue envoie rHimftlaj^a. A lijacki 
loumboy son lit est tresdarge et partage par des lies en un nombre infini 
de cariau^ dont le principal, pr^s de ce couvent, est etroit et profond^ 
et ne devient jamais gueabie, hk ce (leave n’est plus d^sign^ qae par 
le seul nom de Dzanpho tchoui au>des8us de Jipa poungghar (secondo 
capitale du Tubet, qui manque aur nos cartes), il entte dans la province 
d*Ouei ou le Tubst centrmL Arriv6 k peu pr^s ^ douze lieues sud do 
HHassay il recoil riinpetueux "Galdjaa mourmuriy* et poursuit sa direc- 
tion k Test jusqu'au sud de ia ville de Sangri, ok il tourne au sud-est* 

II forme alor’s ia limite entre Ics pays de Dakboy a sa dit>ite, et do 

Goungbo k sa gauche, passe entre les villes de Nai dzounp et Dzelaganp 
dzoung, et sort du Tubet par le defile de Sinhphian khiaU pour entrer 
dans le pays de ou Loksbadjay habits par les tribus sauvages 

de Moan. C'est jusqu'k cc point quo nons sommcs «n ^tat de suivre lo 
coiirs du Dzangbo ichou, siir les cartes des lama pubiiees par d^Anvilio 
et Duhalde. 

“ Une autre ri vi^re consid4*rable^a Tubet central est le Mvnn tckou ; 
die coule ao sud du Dzangbo tckou. Le Moun ichou a sa source dans 
les hautes montagnes de Tamar y pr^s de Neubdoungy ville de la pro- 
vince d’Ouei, court au sud-est, passe dcvant le Yarla cfuunbo'i gangri, 
montagne neigeuse, et rccoit, dans le voisiuage de 7'am dzotmgy lo 
Loubnak tchoUy grande ri v iere qui vient de Touest . A pr^s avoir marqtiA 
la limite m^ridionale du pays de Dakkoy le Minmichou entre aussidaua 

III conti^e de ITlohba habitue par les /l/oun, 

A rodent du Dzangbo tchoUy on rencontre XeGakho dzangbo itkoUp 
ou Teau claire et pure du gays deGalcbo, Cette riviere prend son 
origine sous le nom de Sang tckou, par 31^ 20* lat. nord, k a fronti^re 
occidentale de la province de Kam, entre les moots Sangtcn soum do ri 
ot ifarAda, coule au sud'cst, passeA Toccident du cAIAbro temple do 
JLariy et traverse le pays de Gakho ; elle y recoil, k gauche, le Bo 
dzangboy riviArc considerable, quitte cette contr^ sous la in^me latitude 
que le Dzangbo ichouy et entre dans le pays de H*lokba* 

Une quatriAme grande riviAre du Tubet est le Tchot dcng tckou, 

3 ui coule k rest dc la pr^cMente ; son cours appartient k ia province 
e Kam ; elle y est formAe par le IHoun tckou et la Lo tckou, qui vieit* 
nent du nord et se rAunissent au nord-est du Gakla gangri, montagne 
neigeuse. Le Tchot deng tckou coule aussi au sad et enl^e dans le pays 
de B*lokha. 

La carte des lama n'offre aaoaii indice lur les ooars ult^riears 
dti Dzangbo tckou et des trois autres riviAres qtte je viens de nommey« 
Ce n'est que dans la nouvelle carte de remplre cbinois en cent di|g 
feuilles, pobliAe k Peking vers le milieu du rbgue de Kkian loung, qms 
nous trouvons des renseignemens sur ce sojet. Bans cette carie^ lef 
noms des lieux, des riviAres, des lacs et des montagnesde la Chiifb sont 
Merits en cbinois^ et ceu^ de la Tmrtarie et du Tube! en caracUres 

* Co noia til niQAgol et sigoiia 

va 
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mandobottx. Anx eudroits oA les <}ftatre grandes xividras do Tubet 
Dortent de ce paya, on trouvo des notices qai nous ^olairoissent sur in 
direcUoii qu’elks prennent plus loin : 

Voici ce qu'oii^lit sur le Dzangho ichou^ QU Yarou dzmyhou 
tchou, comme son nom y est partout 6orlt : Ce fieuve passe par 4o 
paysde Lohihadja (ou H'lokba), de laliordedes >iuiin,€Oule ausud* 
est, entre dans l*yun nan pr^s de Tancienne ville de Young tcheou^ et 
** y devient le Pin lung kiang (fleuve de I'arec de l*Inde)/' 

“ A la sortie du J^Joun tchou, on trouve ces mots ; “ Cette rivii^re 
** eoule vers le saddest et se r^unit, dans le pays de Lokabadja de la 
lioide des '^ioun^ au Yarou dzanghou** 

Gakbo dzangbo tchou, on lit : ** Cette rividre passe par le 
pays de Lokabadjade la liorde des 3Ioun, eoule \ers le sud>e5t^ entre 
dans la Yun nan, par le nord*oue$t, pr^s du fort de I hian than kouan 
et y devient le Laun tchhouan hiang** 

** An Tchot deng tchou on trouve le passage suivant: ** Cette 
** riviere se r^iinit au Gakbo dzangbou, dans le pays de Lokabadja de la 
“ horde des Moun,^* 

** Ls Dzangbo tchou est done le mdme qne le Pin lang kiang, ou le 
fleuve des palmiers qui portent Tarec Les g^ographes chinois donnent, 
sur ce tleuve, les notices suivantes qui concerneut principalement son 
coursk travers la province de Yun nan. 

“ Le Pin lang kiang, disent-ils, passe k 180 lieucs k Touest de 
** Theng yue tcheou, clu district de Young lehhang fou, dans le Ym nan, 
** Sa souVee est dans le Tubet ; avant d'arriver k la IVouti^ie de la 
“ Cbinc, il traverse le pays des sauvages nomin£*s Ly sou on Ly ly, 
“ eoule k Touesl de rancienne villc de Young tcheou et k Test du fort 
** Chin ho kouan. De Ik il contiune k se diriger au sud, passe au noid- 
ouest du mandarinat de Thsian ydi szu, ok il rc^oit le 'Pat i kiang, 
qui vient de I’orient^ et tournc aiors au sud*ouest. 11 revolt du nurd 
Icseauxdu I’^an ta ko, et phis bas du nord^ouest, celles du Nang 
'*■ soung ho, 11 eoule toujours au sud>ouest, et rc^oit k gauche le La sa, 

* prend un cours plus occidental, puis entre dans le royaume de Ulian 
‘ (ou Ava ). Ainsi ce fleuve vient du pays des barbares, arrive par la 
^ frontikie occidentale dans le cercle de Theng yue tcheou, y recoil !• 
Ta i kiang, et entre dans le Mian tian ( Ava JT 

“ Le Pin Hang est, comnie on voit sur la carte jointc k ce memoire, 
Ic m^Qie fleuve que le Bhanmo ou VJrawaddy myit, qui passe devant 
^o}tra;E>oiera, capitale actueile de Fetnpiredes Birmans. Aprks s’etre 
r^uiii au Kiayn deayn ou Thanla waddy, k peu prks k 26 licues au- 
dessous de celte ville, ii forme le Grand Irawaddy, ou fleuve d^Ava des 
nneiennes cartes, Les renseigneinens qu’on avait donnes an major 
Bennel, indiquant que ce fleuve 6tait navigable j usque dans le Yun nan, 
ct qtt*on pouvait par consequent aller par cau dans cette province, eti 
remontant ce fleuve, ^taient dpnc exacts ; mais Jg g^graphe anglais 
s'est tromp6 en croyant que, pour cette raison, I'fiawaddy 6tait iden- 
tique avec le Nou kiang, fleuve qui parcourt aussi la province de Yun 
nan, mais dont le cours est beaucoup trop oriental pour poiivoir so 
joindre au 'fleuve d'Ava. Nous savons au contraire par les relations 
ebinoises, que le Nou kiang, ou Lou kiang comine il s*appclle pins bas, 
est le m^me fleuve qne le Thaleayn myit, qui, sous le nom de Mautama, 
ae jette dans le gol/e de Martaban. 

** Lx G'«Ai&o icAou est la premikre grand rivikrequi, dans 

)e Tubet, eoule k Forient du Dzangbo tchou s^elle revolt, comme nous 
FaVoks yn, le Tehot tkng icAott/daus le pays de E'lokba; eoule au sud 
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et entre dans Ift province deYannan^ toue lenom de Zroun^ iehhimn 
kmng (en birman Chuelihikng ), Le» gkogtiipbeM obinols cionuent la 
description suivante de son eoors en Chine : 

V Le Lounp tchkotian kiang, (livi^re rapide da dragon), passe h SO 
** lieues k I’est de la ville de Tfieng ym t^kcou. On Tappeile aussi Lou 
tchhouan hiang (rtvilire de la forSt des montagnes). 11 traverse le 
district de Young tehhang fou, jusqu'it la fronti^re occideniale da 
** mandaiinat de l^ong chi saw. Son cours est extrememefit rapide, et 
les barbares qui habitent aar sea bords se croient suffisamment en 
^ shield par rescarpement de sea rives. A a sud de ce maodarinat, on 

* trouve le gu6 de Ngo^ par lequel passe le cheioin do Lou tchhouan k 

* Mou pang. Sous la dynastie dcs Iding, en 1441, Wang hi fit la 

* cooqu^te de Lou tchhouan; de lli il envoya par le gu6 de Ngo^ un 

* corps de troupes qui p^n^tra dans le pays de Mou pang^ et le soumit 

* aussi. D’apr^sta gdographie des Ming, le Loung tchhouan kiang 

* vient du pays des barbares nomni6s O tehhang mang^ et des sept co-- 
Ionics des Thoang ou Tubitains. 11 entoure Yuc tiun et sa banlieue, 
passe au nord de la chaine des bautes montagnes des Li ( Kao Li 
houng chan ) et coule vers la ville I'ai koung tchbeng, oh ii ser^unit au 

** Tai % kiang.*^* 

La description g^oErapliique dc la province de Yun nan. faite 
sous la dynastie des Mandc}ioux,s’ex prime ainsi : Le Loung tchhouan 
kiang est forme par trois rivieres. La premiere vient de Kiai theou 
** tian, etsort du petit lac Ma ion ihang ; e’est la rivihre de Wa tkian, 
qui plus bas re^Hiit le nom de Kou toung ho. £lle passe directement 
‘‘ au nord de Theng yuetcheou. Ln scconde riviere vient des 'J hang 
tian ou des sept colonies tu betaines ; e'est le JUing homng ho ; elle 
“ coule au sud -est, se r^unit avec la precedente et forme le Aeu chy 
hiang. La troisiiime sort de la for^t, au pied du Sine chan, ou de la 
** uiontagne neigeuse, coule au sud^ouest et re^oit le Khiu chi hiang. 

La premiere et la troisihmedecesrivihres se jettent dans la seeonde, 
** qui coule k Torient deTheug yue tcheou, oh elle re^*oit le nom de 
** Loung tchhouan kiang.'^ 

** Afueb avoir rapport^ les anclennes descriptions du cours du 
Loung tchhouan kiang, les auteurs de la geographic imp^riale ajoutent: 
** D'apths les derni^res cartes qu’on a fait do cette contr6e, une des 
** branches qui torment cette grande rivihre vient du pays des sauvages 
** de Ly hj, coule au sud et entre dans iiocre frontihre. Elle passe de* 

* vant 7'a thang yai, et k I'ouest du fort Ma mian kouan. De \k elle se 
' dirige vcrsle sud-ouest, passe k Toccident de Ktai theou, repreud la 
^ diicotioii m^ridioiiale, puis coule k I'ouest do Wa thian, ausud*estde 

* la bourgadc de Khiuchy kiai, oh elle reqoit le Khiu chy ho. II y a 
' deux rivieres appelees Khiu chy ho : Tune sort de la fordt au pied du 

* Muig houang chan, et coule au sud ; Tautre a sa source au sud^ouest 

^ du fort de 7 'Atau Man coule au sud*est, jusqu’au nord*ouest 

* de la bourgade de Khiu chy kiai. oh eiles se r^unissent. Alors le cou^ 

* rant qu^elles out forme se dirige au sud ct passe k I'ofMliit du bourg. 

* Cette riviere en reqoit encore une autre petite qui vient du sud*ouest« 

* coule eusuitc k Test, et se joint A celle de tkian, Aprhs oetta 

* i^uuioxi elle re^oit le nom de Loung tchhomn hiang, sons lequel elle 


. * OeiestunA mtiprise des auteurs dels geographic des Ming^ eat Is- 
Ta i hiang est une petite rividte k roiiesA du Lau^g tchnan kiang ; elle est 
tout A fail g4\>nt6e de sou cours uar de hautas ^m<)atagaes, et se jetla^^ i* 
guache du Pm lung kiang, ou JBmmo. > 
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“ ooale an snd, baiRne h pied de la haate ehaine dea MOotaRnes dea 
Li, ^ Test de la digue JsTaii hn pho et k I'ouest du iiiont*’i'W choui 
iinff. Pius bas elie fait pius'eum detours k Testet k Tonest. file aa 
** nord'Ouest du maadarinat de Man^ ekiszu, court au sud-ouest, passe 
** au sud-est d'un autre mandariuat nomm^ Lomg chan szu, et couie au 
sud. Elle passe alors ii i'oucst du mandariuat de Tche fang $zu, 
regoit it gauche le Mang chi szu, retonrue au sud-ouest et va au sud- 
est du mandariuat dc Mcng mao szu> ici elle quitte la province 
d' Y annan^ et.suivani la ni^uie direction, entro dans le royaume 6*Ava^ 
Elle tourne bicotdt k ronest« et forme la fronti^re avec )e royaume de, 
Mian.; plus loin elle ^asseau nord du fort tie LJan hung kouan, qwi 
appartiont aux Cbinois ; elle y ro^oit le Kang won ho, couie encore k 
Touest etrentre dans le royaume de JUian ou Ava,** 

Cette riviere quitte la Chine, dans le voisinage du fort Tliiait 
tna kouang, entre dans le pays des Birmans, ct se r6uuit, vis^a vis de 
Katha, k gauciie du Bhmmo ou Irawaddg myiu 

La riviere la plsi m^ridionale du Tubet, parmi celies qui, bora 
de ce pays, se reunissent au Ozangbo tchou, est le Man ichou, qui 
arrose les parties merldionales des provinces de Ouei ou Wei, et d# 
Bakbo, 11 y couie it peu pr^sdeTouest k Test ; en quittant la derni^re 
ooiitr^e, le Mon tchou doitse diriger vers le sud-est, pour entrer dans 
lo pays de U'lokba, habite par les. hordes barbares dc Moun, qui sent 
vraisemblablcincnt les meraes que les Bong des Birmans. D^apr^s la 
notice inser^^e dans les cartes cliinoises, le Mon tchou y joint ses eaux 4 
cellos du Ozangbo tchou. 


Peniant qiron gravait la carte qui accompagne ce mt>moire» 
destine k paialtve la tt^te du premier cahier du Magasin Asiatique., 

I Asiatic Journal iie Londres a public des notices sur les sources da 
Burrampoulcr, qui constvatent {’exactitude des cartes chinoises dont je 
me suis servi pour 6clairoir le cours des quatre grandes rivieres du 
Tubet, apres leur sortie dc cc pays, Ces notices d6montrent cequeje 
viens de prouver, que le liurrampouter, nest pas la partie inf6rieure 
<lu \aron dzangbo tchou du Tubet. Void le resume de ce que cea 
deux morceaux coutienneut d’essentieh 

** Extrait d’une lettre du lieutenant Burlton, ccrite des Lords do. 
Burrampouler, par 27° 54Mat, nord, 05° 24’ long. E. de Greenwich (93° 
3’ 45" de Paris), et dat^e du 31 mars 1825. Cet ollicer, employ^ k la 
inesure dc r Assam, annonce que cejour4^ il avail remonte la rividre 
aussi loin qu'clie 6tait navigable. Son lit etait entierement form4 
d’une masse de roebers ; la profondeur de Peau ne d^passait nullc part 
trots k quatre pieds ; cependant le courant 6tait si rapide qu’aucuti 
Bateau ne pouvait le remonter sans risquer d'etre bris6 contre lea 
loobers. Le voyageur compare cette nvide k celle de Kelleng (KuL 
lung), qui n'a que 450 pieds de Ipgeur; il suppose que la pius grande 
distance eutce les deux rives, qui soni tr^*bautes, est de 1^800 pieds. 

II Ittifut impossible d’aller plus loin, ni par eau ni par terra* On lui 
avail dit qu’ii y avail dix journ^es de route jusqu'au lac Brahma koundy 
et il ne lui restait que pour quelques jours de provisions. 

SuivAKT le r^citdeshabitmis du pays, la riviere couie 4 Pest 
(Voucst ) jusqu’^ la partie la pius basse des montagnes ; 14 elle tombe 
d’une hauteur perpendiculaire de 120 pieds, et forme un grand lao sans 
fond, qui porte le nom de Brahma hound, M. Burlton pouvait aperce* 
voir cette ehaine^ qui lui paraissait Moign^^de 50 milles anglais. Au- 
4el4 de^ipette ehaine iaf^yiaujro s'el^vent plueieuri haute# montagnes 
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coavertei de migt, Le pea dc largeur de la riviere fii croire aa 
vo^agear^ qoe sa source devut^tre peu 6loigR^e. D'apris le rapporl 
des indigenes, le Siri Serhit oa Irattaddy parait aussi y avoir son 
origitie. 

** Un rapport da 30 juin^ contient Ics particularlt^s suivantes ; 

A Taide deqnelqoes i^Aan^^rt^originaircsdu pays dc Bor Khangti^ 
le lieutenant Netiyville, ^galement employ^ k la mesure de rAssatu, a 
^ portae de donner qoelques reseignemens nouveaux sur le couiti 
des rivieres* Le pays de Bor KhangH est au«delA des montagnes 
iicigeuses du Brahma hound, Ce voyageur pense que ces chalues trAs> 
liautes se prolongent beaucoup plus au nord qn’il ne Tavait cru, et it 
est convaincu qii'ellcs sont plus 41ev^es que toutes celles que son oeil 
pouvait apercevoir. Le Barrampouter ou Lehit (Luliit),e8t seulement 
accessible jusqu’au Brahma kound> et peut-etrejusqirauxmonts des 
Michmy, II est forint par la fonte des ueiges des pins hautes cimes de 
la chainc qui est situ^e plus k Test. C'est un petit ruisseau qui tombe 
daus le Brahma kound ; oe lac en revolt des luaptsMichmy Irois autres, 
appelees l);eAd;enyr (Juhjung), et Digarou, Lcs Khangii as* 

surent que Tlrawaddy a sa source de Tautre cdte de la montagne de 
laquelle sort le Burram|>outer.* Ce r6cit parait trcs*probabie, car il 
est parfaitement d'accord avec T^tat physique du pays. 

Un peu au nord-est de rouverturedu Brahma kound, dans la 
haute ebatne des monts des Michmy, s’ouvre nue autre valine peu 
profonde par laquelle passe unebemtn qui conduit en vingt journees au 
pays de Dala'Mama. On dit aussi kM, Neufville, qu'uu defil4 des 
monts des Abor menait au Nep^l, mais il ne put trouver personae cn 
4tat de iui donner des indications plus positives sur ce point. 


Le r^dactenr de V Asiatic Journal^ dit, dans le num^ro de fevrier 
1826, qu’on venait de lui communiquer quelques renseigneiuens non- 
veaux sur Torigine du Burrampouter. et Tessai d*une enrte du pays 
oompris entre 27® et 28® 30' de lat. nord, et entre 9A® ct 00® 30' long. 1£. 
de Greenwich. 

D'APREScette carte, le Burrampouter, dans Ics 11 mites indiquecs^ 
tourne au sud*ouest et forme une eourbe born6e par les moots des 
Myry^des AhoreXdt^ Michmy ^ au-delA desquels s'61Avent plusieurs*^' 
chaines de hautes montagnes neigeiises, qui s’6tcndent k perte dc vue ; 
dies paraissent dre parail^Ies les unes aux autres. Environ k 27® 25' 
de lat. ct 94® 28' de long. fi. de Greenwich (92® 8' de Paris), est rem- 
bouchure du Bory Dhying on Bourp Dhying^ bras, qui se d^tache du 
Burrampouter ; il decrit une combo au sud et au sud*est, et par le 
Nau Dhping, rejoint le Burrampouter, environ 95® 30* de long, do 
Greenwich (93® 10' dc Paris) ; de sorte que le pays compris entre hs 
deux rivieres, est une ile longue a peu pr^s de 90 milles et large de 50. 
Elle est habit^ par lcs tribus des Mauwamariak et des Spigpho, C est 
Traisemblablement le Mojuli de nos cartes, car Hie nppdce ModjauU^ 
qui suit apr^s celle ci, n'aqu’un peu plus de vingt milles de long sur 
autant de large ; elle est sltu^e jnstement au conOuent du Bory Dhyiny 
et du Bory Lehit avec le Burrampoater ; son extr^mit^ orientaie est 
27® 20' lat. nord et 94® 34* long. E. 90® 4’ de Paris). 


* Let Ehsngti out vraitcihblabltme&t dit, qu'i Pest dc cci ttoattf net, 
Plrawaddy cwdsil Tcri Ic iud. • 
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** L’cvvERTtiRE de la cbaine orientate vers le Brahma khoundf qai 
est la source dw Burram pouter^ est ptac^& 27® 44' lat. et long. JE. 
Greenwich (93® 40* de Paris). 

“ Cette carle d^montre que la latitude donn^e par le lieutenant 
BurUon, k Tendroit oiJi finit son voyage, est do cinq ou six minutes trop* 
au nofd. II parait qu'il s’arr^ta dans le territoire de Seddia^ un pea 
au-dessous du point cii le Burrampouter recoil le bras du Bory Dhying^ 
^qui traverse le pays des Singpho, A ce mSme lieu deux autres rivieres 
sejettent aussi dans le Burrampouter. Maigr6 cette augmentation 
d'eaux. ce fleuve n*avait que 450 pieds de largcur, quoique la plus 
grande 4tendue de son lit d'une rive k l autre fdt de 1800 pieds. Lcs 
informations revues post^rleu rement placent, comme ceux de M. Burl- 
ton, ce lieu k dix journ^es de distance du Brahma khound. On 
comptait quarante milles anglais^ ou quatre journ^cs, de remboucliure 
du Bory Dhying jusqu’k Tendroit od le Burrampouter sort des mon- 
tagnes, et tie h\ jusqu'au Brahma khound, six jours dc marche. 

“ Void le rapport dont il a 6td question : 

Au-desshs du confluent du Dihho^ qui vient de Bengpore ct 
Chergong, le Burrampouter coule du nord au siid, et plus loin sa di- 
rectiou est de Test k I'ouest Sur sa gauche s’^tend une fordt impene- 
trable. dont les arbres sont tr^s>hauts ; on y voit des mines de villages, 
anlrel'ois bien peupl^s et d^truits par les Birmans. Au-dessous do 
remboucliure du J>ikho, le Burrampouter se parlage en deux bras et 
forme rile de Modjaiili ; ilsse r^unissent plus bas k Sotal Paat, pr^s 
de 3Jaura Mouhh» Cette ile oflTre aussidcs restes dc villages et renferme 
celui de liatianpore^ qui est peu habits. A peu de distance du Dikho 
(toojours en remontant), on rencontre I’embouchure du Bory Dhyiny^ 
qui vient dc Borkafh, Diggleghaut et Djypour^ sur la route du pays 
des Birmans, et qui est naxigable jusqu'k cette dernikte ville d’ oh il 
rcraonte dans le pays des Singpho, et se joint flnalement au Nau, 
Bhyiny, par 27® 32’ lat. nord et 95® 34’ long. E. de Greenwich 
(93® 14' de Paris), non loin de Bhissagong, 6gaTemeut situ6 sur uuc 
autre route qui conduit aussi au pays des Birmans. 

“ La rive gauche du Burrampouter est partout couverte d'une 
forbt ^paisse. En continuant k le remonter, on arrive k remboucliure 
du Dibourou nellah, qui N^pare l*Assam proprement dit, du territoire 
> de Ja pcuplade des ou 3Imtvamaryahf tributaires de ce pays. Lcur 
territoire est limits au sud par le Bory Dhying, k rohst par une ligno 
droite tir^e cntrecette riviere et r embouchure dujDibourou, au nord par 
le Burrampouter on Lehit, et k Test par une ligne qui va du Bhying 
jusqu'au territoire dc Seddia^ sur la rive oppos^e du Burrampouter. 
Cette contr^e n’est habitee que sur les bords du Dibourou, qui preud 
son origine pr^s de Tangle qu^elle forme au sud sud-est, et il la coupe 
en diagoiialc. I.es liabitans sont des Hindoux, qui n’adorent que 
Vichnott ; ils obeissent k un chief nomme Bersyapatty^ dont la residence 
e#t k Bmgayora (27® 20* lat, N., 95® long. E. de Greenwich, ou 92® 40’ 
de Paris), viile situhe k peu prhs au centre du pays. II a su maintenir 
son inddpendance et preserver son pays des ravages des dernihres 
guerres et des invasions des Birmans, des Singpho et des autres 
peupladas voisines, toutes adonnees au brigandage. Il s’est constam- 
luent montre i'ami des Anglais^ et il paratt qu’oo peat compter sur sa 
iid^Uth. 

” Detuis r extr^mite sup^rieure de llle de Modjauli, la rive droit© 
ne pT^sente, en la remontant, qu’un pays absolument desert et convert 
d’arbres et de broussailles j^squ’4 la preimhr^ chatno des moats, ct 
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]iisqu’aD.pay8 des Ihlyry, montagnards preaqne bavbares, grossiireBient 
arm^s d'arcs et de fieches, et qui different totaleincnt pour Ic langage, 
la figure et ies moetirs^ des habitans de rAssam propre. Ils out quel* 
ques villages sur la rive droite ; ie premier que nous rencoiitrime- 
etait celui de Motg&ng^ bient6t apr^ nous vtmes celui de iMyrygong, 
Ce people nianie I arc avecdext6rit4, et se sert de fleches, qu’il eii%- 
poisonne aveo le sue d'une plante qui croit dans les montagnes des 
Abor et Michiny, et qu'il paie tr^s<cber. II se sert des tnenies filches 
pour tucr Ic gibier, dont cependant la chair nc devient pas maU 
faisante. Les Myry sont allies du Gohein ou prince de Seddia, et enao^' 
misdes Singpbo. 

XTn pen au-dessns de ^fyrygong, et toujours sur la rive droite, 1© 
Biirrampouier baigne te Sillanymouhh^ nomme ainsi de la grande quaa« 
tit6 de piciTCsetded6brisderochers, que le Dihovgei le Dibong^ torrenS 
foiigueux, entrainenl dans ieur coiirs rapidc ^ travers les montagnes. 
Bieiiidt apr^s, on arrive b ieurs embouchures duns le Lebit. Ces tonens 
sortens de la haute chalne des monlagnes septentrionales par deux 
on ventures bien dislinctes. et coivtiibuent it augmenter considerable- 
merit la masse d*eau dii Lehit, qui avant de les recevoir est bcaucoup 
moins rapide et inoiiis gros. 

Plu.s haut nous arriv&nies au confluent du Koundill nellah^ snt 
lequel est situ4 Seddia (27** 25’ lat. N. et 96" 10 long. E. de Greenwich, 
ou 93® 50* de Paris), villc capitate du territorie du ineme nom. II btait 
tributaire de TAssam ; k pr^sent^^il est presque totalement d^vast^ ; Jo 
peu d’babitans qu'oriy voit sont des Kha?tgtiet des Malouktu^iiitsy 
chassis par les Singpho de leiir patrie qui est au sud-est. Le terris- 
toire de Seddia est gouvern6 par le Seddia khau, ou Goiiein^ prince qui 
pretend descendre du dicu Indra, aussi bien que les radjas d'A^^ain, 
et les chefs dcs Mauvamaryah, des Vhhm et d’autreslribus. 11 adore ic.s 
divinit^s de I’lnde, mais ii est de la secte her^tique des Assamiens, et 
a renonc^ k lous les pr^jun^s des Hindoux, excepte qu'il s'abstient 
de la chair de vacbes. Quoique sa puiss«ince ne soit pas tr^ts— formi- 
dable, il a pouriaiit su resister au s^ingpho, en s’alliant avec les 
7'yry, les Abor et autres peoples des montagnes. Cependant on 
Taccuse, avec raison, d’avoie pris one part ti^s-active au pillage de 
la partie de I'Assani, qui est voisine de son pays. 

Vis-a-vis des Seddia, sur la rive gauche du Lehit, le terri- 
toirc des Maovamaryah finit et celui des Siiigpho commence. La 
foret et les brousaille^ deviennent plus epaisses ; plus haut nous 
atteigniines la bouche du A'aw Dhying, qui traverse le pays des 
Singpho et vient des monlagnes du sud-cst. Cette rivi^,re re^oit les 
eaux du Bory Dhying. Le Theinga nella parcourt 6galement la mdme 
contr^. 

Les Singpho etaient autrefois tributai res de TAssam ; actuelle- 
ment ils occupent tout I'espaee limits au sud-est par des montagnes, 
au nord par ie Lebit, k Touest par une iigne perpendicuiaire qui va do 
Seddia au sud jusqii’aux monts, eu laissant en dehors Theokk et 
Makoum^ et qui coupe le cours du Dimmg nella, Les Singpho occo-* 
pent douze villages ou cantons, independants les uns des autres; 
JShissagong est le plus considerable. Tous sont governes par des 
chefs appeies Ghdi gdm, qui agissent tantdt separement, tautdt d'un 
commuu accord, et qui souvent aussi se font la guerre entre eux. 
Quoiqpe les Singpho soient bouddliists, ils ne montrent aucune repug- 
nance A tuer dcs auitnaux. Leurs armes ordinaries sont ie dhhi^ 
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esp^ce d*^pee courte et large ; un bouclier oblong en bois^ et Tare. Ilf 
aiment les ares k feu, mais tls n’en ont quc fort peu et ne savent pas 
s'easervir. 

** Les bautes chatnes qai s’6tendcnt au nord-oacst, au nord et 
k I'est, sont babit6es par lea il6or et les Mickmy^ tribus. nombreuses, 
dont le caract4re diiTcre peu de celui des autres moutagnards ; je n’ai 
pu me procurer de plus amples renseignemens sur ces peuples. ^Mais 
Tobjet le plus int^ressant pour la g^ograpbie physique de ces contr^es, 
est cette ouverture tr^sdistincte dans la cbaine des monts moins 61ev6s 
qui sont k Test, et par iaquelle le Burrarapouter s"6chappe. A 40 ou 
50 miles anglais, ou k six journ^es & Test de cette fcnte est situ6 
le lac Brahma khoundy ou le reservoir duquol sort cette riviere. 
Pans des terns plus tranquilles c'6tait un lieu de p^lerinage tres-fr6- 
quent^ ; encore k present tous les iiindoux le v^n^rent k cause de sa 
grande saintet6. 

On nous assura quo le Burrampouter sortait d’un bassin circu* 
laire, sur le flanc d’uune mantagne, audessous de la r6gion des neiges ; 
au'del^ les monts s’^l^vent k une prodigieuse hauteur, et il est iuipos* 
sible de les traverser. 


** 1/A carte qui accompagne ce ra^moire a tiih principalement com- 
pos^e d'apres des inat^riaux chinois et d'apres la relation dcs ofTiciers 
anglais envoy^s pour mesurer rAssaui. 11 est peul-^trc k propos d'ob- 
server que J’original anglais du morceau pr6c6dent est ^crit d'nne 
manidre passablement obscure ; peut mdme assurer qqe, sans le 
secours d'une carte, il cerait k peu pr^s impossible d'y rien comprendre, 
L^auteur paratt 6tre peu accoutume k r^diger clairement une descrip* 
lion g^ograpbique ; aussi celle qu*ii donne, quoique nous Tayons 
corrig^e, pr^ente encore des difikmit^s relativement au cours du Bory 
Dhyingy care on ne voit pas distinctement si cette riviere venarit du 
sud-est. se partage en deux bras, dont Toriental ooule au nord pour 
se joindre au Aau Dhyiny, et tombe avec lui a gauche dans le Lehit 
ou Burrampouter, tandis que le bras occidental coiile au nord>ouest 
et se r^unit au Burrampouter, un peu au>dessus de Tile de Modjauli ; 
ou bien si les deux bras du Bory Dhyiny ne ferment qu'uti seul 
courant qui se d^tacbe, sone le nom de Nau Dbying, de la gauche 
du Lehit, couie au sud et tourne brusquement an nord ouest, le 
rejoindre. 

La partie de la Chine qui entre dans ma carte, est prise de la 
grande carte pabli6e sons Khian loung. One leg^re comparaison avec 
celle de la province de Yunnan^ publi6e par d'Anvilie dans Touv- 
rage de Duhalde, montrera qu'elle est beaucoup plus complete que 
cette dernifere. Le Tubet est, cn giunde partie, pris k la m^me source ; 
mais j’ai rectifi^ la topographic de ce pays d'apres de nombreux rou- 
tiers et d'autres mat^riaux, que je compte publier plus lard dans ce 
recueil. ils m'ont aid^ ^ fixer la position de H'lassa, ville que toutes 
nos cartes plaqaient beaucoup trop au sud. Les m^mes renseigne- 
mens m’ont d^termin^ k placer la ville de Jikadze avec le convent de 
Djachiloumbo {ShigptUzee et Teshao loomho de Turner), k environ 22 
minutes plus au norid que ce ^oyageur ne Tavait fait ; je me suis cru 
d'autant plus antorls6 & ce ebangement, que Turner ne dit pas qu’il 
eilkt fait des observations astronamiques poUr. determiner la position 
des lieux qu^il a visiUs. • 
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** Les tioms da Tabet sont ^ciits d'api^s la v^ritabie ortho^rapbe 
da pay8,*telie qiie je Tai trov6 dans leSi^u iAoun^wen tcAifdietifB* 
naire g^ographique de i'Aaio centraie, en six langues, pabli6 it Fekiog 
’vcrs I'an 1772/' 

From the foregoing it appears that Mr. Klaproth ia 
per Actly satisfied, that the Yaroo-Tsanpuof Du Halde is the 
Irrawiiddi, or river of Ava. It is a question which will be 
decided as soon as the barbarous tribea of^Abors, who irt»- 
habit the banks of the river JDihung^ will allow Lieut* 
Wilcox, the Surveyor of Upper Assam, to penetrate 
60 or 60 miles through the mountains up the course of 
tliat river. 

In the mean time, though we cannot contradict Mr. 
Klaproth, and the Chinese Geographers, on w hose autho- 
rity he relies, we may fie allowed to doubt the fact of 
the identity of the Sanpoo' and Irrawuddi, and to offer an 
opinion that the former finds its way to the sea through 
Assam and Bengal,, and that it is the great river Dihung, 
which penetrating through the mountains that form the 
Northern boundary of the valley of upper Assam, unites 
its waters with those of the Brahmaputra proper, which is 
a smaller river, in the latitude of 27^ 49* and longitude of 
95* 27 *. Before examining the facts on \vhich we ground 
our opinion on this subject, we must premise, that it is 
only since our troops have occupied positions id Assam in 
consequence of the lute Burmese %var, that we have had 
opportunities of making surveys of the upper part of the 
valley, and of the various rivers by wdiicli it is intersected. 
Major Renneirs personal researches did not extend beyond 
Goalpara on the Brahmaputra, and the only survey we 
have beyond that point, was made by Col. Wood, of the 
Bengal Engineers, who accompanied a Detachment un- 
der the command of Col. Welsh, which penetrated to 
Ghergong, the capital of Assam in the year 1793. 

Mr, Klaproth, it will be seen, asserts that though 
Major Reunell is right in his statement of facts, he has 
drawn wrong inferences from them. As we have great 
respect for the disccimihation of the English Geographer, 
we must do him the justice to lay before our readers lis 
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opinion as to the course of the Sanpoo^ as it is found in 
his Memoir^ page 355 td 357. It is as follows : 

“ The Burrampooter, which has its source from the opposite side 
of the same mountains that give rise to the ijanges, first takes its 
course eastward^ or directly oppose to that of the Ganges, through 
the country of Thibet, where it is named Sanpoo or Zanciu, fhicli 
bears the same interpretation as iho Ganga of Uindoostan ; namely, 
the Jtiver. The course of it through Thibet, as given by Father Du 
Halde. and formed into a map by Mr. D'Anvillo. though sufficiently 
exact for tlie purposes of general geogrophy, is not particular enough 
to ascertain the precise length of its course. Afiei' witiding with a 
rapid current through Thil>et, it washes tlie border of the tcriitoiy of 
Lassa, (in which is the residence of the Grand Lama), and then de- 
viating from an east to a south>east course, it approaches within 
220 miles of Yunan, the westernmost province of China. Here it ap- 
pears, as if undetermined whether to attempt a passage to the sea, hy 
the gulf of Siam, or by that of Bengal ; but seemingly determining 
on the latter, it turns suddenly to the west through Assam, and en- 
ters Bengal on the north-east. 1 have not been able to learn the exact 
place where it changes its name ; but as the people oi Assam call it 
Durrampoot, it w^ould appear that it takes this name on its entering 
Assam. After its entry into Bengal it makes a circuit round the 
western po nt of the Garrow mountains ; and then, altering its course 
to the south, it meets the Ganges about 40 miles from the sea. 

Father Du Halhe expresses his doubts, concerning the course 
that the Sanpoo takes, after leaving Thibet; nnd only supposes ge- 
nerally, that it falls in the gulf of Bengal. M. D'Anville, his geogra- 
pher, not without reason, supposed the Sanpoo and Ava liver to be the 
same ; being justified by the information which his materials afforded 
him ; for the Burrampooter was represented to him, as one of the 
inferior streams that contributed its waters to the Ganges, and not as 
its equal or superior; and this was sufficient to direct his researches, 
after the mouth of the Sanpoo river, to some other quarter, 'J’he Ava 
river, as well from its bulk, as the bent of its course for some hundred 
miles above its mouth, appeared to him to be a continuation of the 
river in question : and it was accordingly described as such in his maps, 
the authority of which was justly esteemed so <lecisive : and till the 
year 1765, the Burrampooter, as a capital river, was unknown in 
jkurope. 

‘‘ On tracing this river in 1765, I was no less surprised, at finding 
it rather larger than the Ganges, than at its course previous to its en- 
tering Bengal. This I found to be from the east; although all the 
former accounts represented it as from the north ; and this unexpected 
discovery soon led to inquiries, which furnished me with an account of 
its general epurse, to wUhin 100 miles of the place where Du Halde 
left the Sanpoo. I could no longer doubt, that the Burrampooter and 
Sanpoo were one and the same river : and to this was added the posi- 
.ive assurances of the Assamers. ‘ 7'hat their river came from the 
north-west, through the Bootan mountains* And to place it beyond a 
doubt, that the Sanpoo river is net the same with the river of Ava, 
but that this last is the great Nou Kian of Yunan ; I have in my posr 
session a manuscript draught of the Ava river, to within 150 miles of 
the place where Pa Halde leares the Nou Kiaii; in its course to* 
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-vards Ava ; to^etber with very autbentic ipformation that Ibis river 
(named IVabatty by the people of Ava), is navigable from the city of 
Ava into the province of Yunan in China 

Such is Rennell’s own s|^tement, from which it ap- 
pears that though he fomul the river had a course from 
the east within Assam^ he nevertheless believed it to flow 
throttgh the inouutuins from Thibet into tbe valley of 
Assam and from the north. 

Thk western extremity of the valley of Assam, or of 
the Brahmaputra rather, asDoobarry is within the Bengal 
frontier, may be considered to be near Doobarry, situated ac- 
cording to observations taken there by the late Mr. Reuben 
Burrow, in latitude 26® 1' and longitude 89® 15’ 30’*; 
at this point the river changes its direction from a course, 
from the north of east, to the south and south of east, and 
pours down a mighty flood of water through the plains of 
Bengal to its jiinctiou with the Ganges. 

During the last two and a half years, the upper part of 
tlie valley of Assam has been explored, and minutely survey- 
ed, nut only to the place called Braiitnacunda or Deopanee, 
but to a considerable distance beyond it to the eastward, and 
the courses of the Dihung, Dibung, Digallo, Sookatoo, Now- 
Deliing, Bor-Dehing, Tenga-Panee, Lalee and other 
streams which join the Brahmaputra in the upper part of 
Assam, have been surveyed from their junction with the 
central river, to the points where they issue from the hills 
which immediately bound the valley, and when circum- 
stances allowed, to some distance within those hills. Of 
these rivers as the Dihung is much the largest, and also 
a far more considerable stream than the Brahmaputra it- 
self, it may be presumed it has the most distant source. 
According to sections taken by Captain Bedford, the dis- 
charges of water from the following rivers are in this 
proportion 
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Names &f Rwers. 

Commence^\ 
mens of\ Sains, 
Sains. 

Dry Sea^ 
son. 

Dihutig:, 

Dibttng, . 

JLalec, . , . 

164,202 

041,981 

019,664. 

370,436 

117,637 

063,906 

053,269 

013,100 

005,768 

Sum, 

216,847 

551,973 

072, m 

Bor-Lohita or Brahmaputra above { 
Now-Dehing and Tenga-Panee, . . 

N 0 w-Dehing, 

078,618 

017,822 



Tenga*Panee, 

007;342 



SuiOv 

103,782 



Brahmaputra below the Now-Dehing > 
and Tenga-Panee, i 

128,014 



Mean of the two sections, | 

115,898 

273,005 

038, 63^ 

Sum of the above six Rivers, say 

The Brahmaputra below the Lalee > 

331,745 

824,983 

110,760 

824,983 

and Duhung Mookhs, * . • 5 ' 




3,936.743 

Which (allowing id of sum of dry and rainy season disO 31 ] 914 
charge) gives cubit fee t pe r secon d throughout the year... i ’ 

The surveys in upper Assam have been made by Capt. 
Bedford and Lieut. Wilcox, of the Bengal Native Infantry,, 
and have been conducted with the utmost attention to ac> 
curacy, by distances measured, and bearings observed with 
Theodolites, and Astronomical observations for the deter- 
ii)iuatio^ of the latitude and longitude have been taken, 
whenever the rainy and cloudy weather so frequent in the 
climate of Assam, allowed the surveyors to profit by them. 
The obseivation for latitudes were taken with Trough- 
ton’s Reflecting Circles and Sextants ; those for longitude 
are deduced from Eclipses of the 1st Satellite of Jupiter 
taken with Telescopes of 3-^ feet focal length 2. 7- aper- 
ture, and power of 7^ applied, at the station of Suddeea 
and other places, and reduced to it, and compared with 
observations made with similar Telescopes under a well 
determined meridian. From these, the longitude of the 
station of Suddeea situated at the confluence' of the Koondil 
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river with the Brahmaputra may; fairly be reckoned 95® 
41* 30*',* its latitude being 27® 48 . ^Differences of .longi- 
tude of various places on the rivers, have also been deter- 
mined by Clironometrical measurement, or transference of 
time, and various modes resorted to, which experienced 
surveyors know how to apply according to circumstances 
for the correction or corroboration of their proceedings. 
Thus much has been said to shew that the operations of 
the surveyors may be co^nfideutly relied ob, in all the 
points which they have determined by actual observation^ 
and they have carefully weighed and sifted the information 
which they received regarded places, they could not visit. 
Our limits will not allow us to go into detail, but we may 
mention that Capt. Bedford visited the Brahmacun’da, the 
place where the Brahmaputra leaving the lower hills, en- 
ters the north-eastern end of the valley of Assam; it is in 
latitude 27® 53’ and longitnde 96® 25’ 5tf’. Thus, the lon- 
gitudinal extent of the valley is 7® 10' 20“ and the differ- 
ence of latitude 1* 52'. 

So far from being a large and deep lake supplied by 
the waters of the melting snows from surrounding mountains 
of vast height, and impassable, the Brahmacundu is merely 
a deep pool in the river at the foot of a rock, at the place 
where the river leaving the lower range of hills enters the 
v.nlley of Assam, but is very far distant from its source. 
This Cunda is also called Deo>panee and Prabhu Cuthara 
in allusion to the fabled exploit of tlie celebrated Parasu- 
Rama who, according to the Hindoo legend, with one stroke 
of his Cuthara or Cimetar opened a passage for the Brah- 
maputra through the hills. It is a bathing place not ap- 
parently of much celebrity, its situation is somewhat 
singular and romantic ; but it does not appear that it is 
much frequented, and there is no temple, and the only 
priests appear to be the wild chiefs of the neighbouring 
Meesmec villages, who receive from pilgrims such offer- 
ings as they choose to make ; and Capt. Bedford says, it 
appears strange that the persons of&ciating at a place at all 
sacred in the eyes of the Hindoos should not only eat ani- 
mals of almost eyefy description, including the cow j but 
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that the last should b/; offered up at the Deota*$ shrine, 
yvhli fowls (another Hindoo aboniination) ducks, and Iflesh 
of various kinds. In fact, he says that whatever suits the 
appetite of the priest, is considered an acceptable offering 
at the Ciinda. Captain Bedford was unable^ to penetrate 
further from want of provisions, his canoe containing bis 
supplies, having been lost in. the rapids of the river, and 
none could be procured in this wild and iniiospitable re* 
gion. As observed, the Brahniacunda is very far distant 
from the source of the river, and is no more the source of 
the Brahmaputra, than Hurdwar )s the source of the 
G.nges. 

In August, 1826, Lieut. Wilcox made a survey of 
the Tenga^Punee, and some other streams at the soutli-east 
extremity of Assam, and then visited Tliethorig a small 
Mesrnee village near the Brahniacunda and situated on 
the crest of u hill of a diffigult access, and lofty enough 
to enable him to command a view ot 70 or 80 miles to the 
extremity of tlie vale across, and up the course of the 
Brahmaputra, which is nearly from east to M^cst. He 
intended to visit Taeen-Gong a more considerable village, 
in tlie neighbourhood, but was prevented by incessant rain 
and want of provisions, but he learned from information 
ivhich he thought might be depended on, and taken from 
those who frequently travelled the route, that Sitti, on the 
frontier of Thibet, or the Lama’s country as it is called, 
is only eight day’s journey to the north-east beyond Taeen, 
and one day’s journey on the hither side of the point of 
conflux of the Tulooka and Tulooding rivers, tlie north 
and east branches which form the Brahmaputra, iu the 
early part of its course. When tlie river is crossed by a 
cane suspension bridge at Taeen, the worst part of tlie 
road is passed, and thence cattle may travel by a circuitous 
path without difficulty. At Bameyah the sevcntli stage by 
the ordinary route, a very largd and steep niouutain is 
ascended partly by the aid of ropes. By a rougli estimH* 
tion this mountain may be in latitude 27 ° 67^ longitude 
97® 15*, and the source of the Tulooding in latitude 28* 
and longitude 97® 14^ ‘It appears to* be a continuation 
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of the ^Langtun snowy range visibly from Suddea. Li^t. 
Wilcox^ relies with some confidence on the ' information 
afforded by Primsho an inte^igeut Meesmee*Gong or Chief 
ot a village : this man had frequently made the journey^ 
and acquired a respectable knowledge of the Thibet lan- 
guage. He says Lama Des fe an elevated part of a 
fine plain country, spreading in the north, from east to 
west, studded with stone built towns and intersected with 
rivers which have their courses towards other regions/' 
He had travelled further than his brother merchants, and 
had visited the towns enumerated in the margin,’* the 
list of which Lieut. Wilcox procured for* comparison with 
Du Halde's maps. Primsho says, the Toishoo, of less mag- 
nitude than the Brahmaputra, is the largest river he had 
seen; its course he knew nothing of. It is therefore evident 
he had not met with the Saopoo in the direction in which 
it should be, if it were the Irrawaddi. The Tulooka 
branch of the Brahmaputra is the smaller of the two, and 
Its water is impure ; it skirts the hills which run off north- 
ward, and its banks are thinly inhabited. The Tulooding 
has villages on both banks, its source is in a snowy moun- 
tain, in the Khana Deva's country, from the opposite side 
of which mountain^ according to this informant, issues the 
Irawadi. 

Li BUT. Wilcox collected various other heads of in- 
formation, the correctness of which cannot yet be proved, 
but tliey are entitled to respect, as he has acquired a 
knowledge of the language spoken in upper Assam, and 
had the advantage of making his enquiries in places, not 
very remote, from those to which they relate. We have 
not, however, room to detail them, but may also mention 
that he bad laid down by estimation the upper part of the 
Dehing from the compared accounts of many Khamtees 
and Singfohs, and he has confidence in its correctness, 
and it is likely that it rises in the Langtun snowy moun- 
tains, the south-east portion of which is occasionally vi- 


• Singoo. Semi, Tintooom, SApaon, Maiichachooa, Gri, TM, Taihmg, 
Keewoong, wowkoo^ Movrgo, Hiflloo^ Roee, Utehtwakoo, Cnout- 

sejttng, Khra, Tholioag. Tehillf»«. Keemah, Taafao, SttiiiMV, 

Koinrung, Pong, Miickel,^bAge, Waloong, Braka, Gulla. 
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sible from Suddeea : tho bearings of some of the peaks have 
been taken, but their immense distance, and tlieir direction, 
preclude the possibility of ascertaining their exact posi- 
tion by means of any base hitherto measured. It would 
appear that there is a south-easterly bend, in which the 
range nearly reaches the Ira wadi, from which it turns 
again to the south, and is the Kongmoong boom of the 
Singfohs, running parallel with that river nearly to 
BhannKih. 

Bok Khamtbk is stated to be a province of Moon- 
koong (Moguon)^ and while governed by a native Rajah, 
paid tribute to tbe Burman Phokun at that place. It is 
accessible from the south, by the banks of the Irawadi, 
but tlie river cannot be navigated so high. A range of 
snowy mountains divides it on the north, from the Lama’s 
country, and on the east, from part of China ; the Kiiunoong 
Meesmees, inhabitants of tbe range, trade with both coun- 
tries ; they find large quantities of silver, in the north-east, 
and iron in the south-east parts of their mountains. Tra- 
dition says, the Khamtees, as well as the ancient con- 
querors of Assam, are from that part of Sham, situated ea$t 
or south-east of Moguon. 

In a second journey by land up the Brahmaputra 
beyond the Brahmacuiida, Lieut. Wilcox proceeded up 
the south bank of the river between the mountains, by a 
very wild and rugged path through the country of the 
M^ezahoo Meesmees, and beyond the sphere of our influ- 
ence. Owing to the badness of the path, and the necessi- 
ty of not exciting suspicion, he could not measure hi$ 
route so correctly as he could have desired, but the village 
of Sumleh, opposite to which he airived, may be in latitude 
27 * 50’, longitude 97* 4’, on the right bank of the river.. 
At this point he tvas obliged to return, on account of the 
unfriendly conduct of the Natives. Sumleh is only four 
days journey from the first Lama village, which is in a 
north-east direction. The surveyor remarks that on first 
entering the hills few villages are to be found near the 
river ; the lower ranges coop up the stream between their 
bases, making the current generally violent : the rapids 
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are such, and so numerous, that though it may not be im- 
practicuble to take up a canoe, the* great labor of carrying 
the load, and dragging the empty boat, over the stones lid; 
bad places, would not be compensated for by any advantage 
to be gained, and he considers that it would be impossible 
to conduct a canoe down the stream. i 

Tub lower bills are clothed to their summits with 
thick tree jungle, and some underwood. After pas.sing the 
7aeen villages, the aspect of the country is considerably 
improved. Large mountains rise on either bank, of height 
sufficient to be capped with snow in the month of Sep- 
tember, but at their base there is generally a plain, varying 
in width but never exceeding a mile, in which, patches of 
grass jungle and of cultivation abound : the mountains are 
also cultivated to a great height, and the tree jungle is no 
longer tfieir preponderating covering. The river winds 
below the level of the plain, in a chasm, which has much 
the appearance of having been gradually deepened by the 
action of the water. By this trip the account given of the 
direction of the stream is confirmed: nothing is said 
of the source of the Irawadi, but it may perhaps not be 
far from the truth if estimated to be in longitude 97 * 50' 
and latitude 27* 50' or 28°. It is evident from the above 
that Lieut. Wilcox penetrated to some distance within a 
range of snowy mountains the direction of which is from 
north to south. 

If, as Mr. Klaproth assures ns is the ease, the Sanpoo 
is the Irawadi, it would have a much longer course than 
the Ganges. Supposing it to rise in about tlie longitude 
of 82* it would have to flow to Yuiian in China in longi- 
tude not much short of 100® and not in a lower parallel 
than 29* of latitude, it would then be obliged to take a 
deep southreast sweep to arrive at Amarapura in latitude 
21* 56' longitude 96* 17', and another* to Rangoon in la-, 
titude 16* 47' 27" and longitude 96* 14', and thence to 
the sea. If this were the case U would be one of the 
largest rivers in Southern Asia, but it is really a river 
a moderate size, even after tlie junction of the Ningtihee 
or Kymn-Duaen, and the information lately afford^ to the 
' A A 2 ' 
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mission at Amerapura is, that it is navigable only to Bhan- 
mo, nbont 270 miles above the Capital, and th&t it is 
formed by the confluence of several small mountain streams, 
and this statement is confirmed by the authority of per- 
sons who lotig resided in the Burmese Dominions. 

I We may now consider whether it is likely that the San- 
poQ flows into Assam according to the opinion of Rennel. 
For this purpose we must compare the point at which It 
is no longer traceable in D’Anville’s , Atlas, with that to 
which, our surveyors in Assam, have traced the Dihung, 
wliich joins the Brahmaputra from the north-west, in la- 
titude 27 * 49’ 10” and longitude 95* 26' 41”, 

In the preface to M. D’Anville’s Atlas of China, 
Chinese Tartary and Thibet, we are informed that by order 
of the Emperor Camhie, the Jesuit Missionaries undertook 
a survey of the Empire, which was commenced in 1708, 
and continued till 1716, and that the result of the work was 
rendered to the Emperor in I 7 I 8 . It is said that in this 
survey. Trigonometrical methods were used, and consider- 
able differences of longitude determined by the Eclipses 
of the Satellites of Jupiter. When we consider the great 
extent of the Empire, and the few persons employed, (the 
names of eight Jesuits only are mentioned), and the com- 
paratively short time in which the work was finished, it 
must be evident that the survey must have been of a some- 
what cursory nature. It is remarked that the map of 
Thibet was not made from actual survey, by the Jesuits, 
but by certain Lamas instructed by them, and from 
a compilation of the routes of travellers. The Missiona- 
ries seem, however, satisfied as to its general correctness, 
and we are much inclined to think that it does not swerve 
far from the truth, on the line of the route taken by the 
homos : the routes are distinctly marked on the sheets of 
the Atlas, and are most probably those, taken by the two 
llamas sent by the Emperor to ascertain the source of the 
Ganges, and though they mistook the heads of the SiittluX 
and Sing Jing Kampa, or Sinh Khan bub, for those of the 
former river, there does not seem much reason to doubt, 
iijaiiX, they traced their iipttte with a considerable degree of 
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fidelity : . this we infer by applying to^tbem the only tests at 
present ih our power, these are by comparing known po» 
sitions, with those assigned to them in the Lama’s map— 
thus in the Thibet Atlas, page VIII, we find the centre of 
the Mapang or Manasarovara Lake placed in latitude 29* 
50' and longitude 81* 16'. Its true position is in latitude 
SO* 45' and longitude 81* 15* ; thus, though the error in 
latitude, be considerable, the Lama’s longitude is correct. 
The Yaroo'Sanpoo is not represented as flowing out of the 
Lake, but as originating about 40 miles to the south-east 
of it from part of the north face of the Himalaya, in a 
mountain called in the Atlas, Lanchia Kepon, gnd this is, 
very probably in essentials correct, therefore its head 
may be reckoned to be satisfactorily placed as far as relates 
to longitude. It will be seen that the route lines terminate, 
about 35 miles to the north of the Manasarovara Lake and 
not far from a river called in the map Latcboo, which 
must be the Sing Jing Kampa, or Sinh Khan bub, of 
Moorcroft, and this river which is the eastern branch of the 
Indus, was first seen by Messrs. Moorcroft and Hearsay in 
1810 : it flows to the north-west, and was again crossed by 
Mr. Moorcroft, a few miles to the south of Leh in Ladakh, 
the latitude of which Is 34* 10' by observation, and longi- 
tude 77 ° 28' by construction. In the Atlas also we recog- 
nize the Suttluz, under the name Lanctchou : it is repre- 
sented as issuing from the Lanken, or Rahwun Hrad Lake, 
which we believe is the fact, and we may remark that the^ 
Suttluz is called by the Tartars beyond the Himalaya, Lao§f 
Jing Kumpa or Kumpa, the latter word according to Capt. 
Herbert, signifying a river ; indeed we can hardly doubt, 
that the Sanpoo, Dsancpou, Tsanpon, Choomboo, Kumpa, 
and Dzangbo of Rennel, Du Halde, Klaproth, Herbert and 
the Meesmee Chiefs who lately visited Suddeea, are merely 
different modes of spelling and pronouncing one word. 
It is not surprising that these Lamas or Mandarines, mis- 
took the heads of the rivers we have mentioned, for those 
of the Ganges, for even if they understood the language 
of the inhabitants of the country, it does not follow that 
these last, could furoish cocrect information, regarding the 
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nlterror courses of the rivers which originate in their neighs 
hour hood. 

This only other point of comparison of which we 
can avail ourselves on the line of the river’s cottrse, is the 
Monastery of Teeshoo Loomboo or Lubrong which was 
visited by Capt. Turner, in his embassy to Thibet in 1783. 
The latitude of that place was ascertained to be 29“ 4' 
by six meridian observations of the sun taken with a 
Sextant by Ramsden, and the longitude 89“ 7't the latter 
being determined by Eclipses of the Satellites of Ju- 
piter. In the Atlas of Thibet, page VII, tlie latitude of 
Jtise, called by Turner Shigatzeejeung, is 29“ 5i, and longi- 
tude 89° 48' ; in this instance there is hardly any difference 
in latitude, but that of longitude is rather wide. The 
Lfuna’s road passes through the place, in one of the routes, 
for between Lliassa and the termination of the survey to 
the west, two routes are distinctly delineated, so that the 
travellers probably went by one and returned by the other. 
It is to be remarked that Shigatzeejeung 1& the fortress 
close to the Monastery of Teshoo Loomboo, which last is 
not marked ip the Atlas, but there can be no doubt of the 
identity of the places, from the concurrence of the names 
of several mentioned by Turner, being recognizable in the 
Atlas, thougii the orthography differs. Reposing thus a 
degree of confidence in the fidelity of this portion of the 
Atlas from the only tests we at present have it in our 
power to apply, we may be allowed to suppose the Lamas 
capable of laying down the position of Lhassa with similar 
correctness, and its distance from Teshoo Loomboo appears 
to bo only about 170 miles, and we think too that we may 
safely trust our Lamas as guides from Lhassa to Sancri, 
between which places their route is delineated in page VI, 
and the direct distance is only 60 English miles. Now 
Sancri is laid down 3 miles distant from the Sanpoo on the 
north bank, and the river is there in latitude 29“ 5' and 
longitude 93“. Our surveyors have traced the Dihung to 
latitude 28“ 6' and longitude 95“ 8', thus the distance in a 
direct line is only about 140 miles, and when it is consider- 
ed that in the liama’s mapy the course ol the Sanpoo river 
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at Sancri appears to tend to the south-east, and that we 
know that the Duhung comes from the same direction it 
can hardly be supposed, but that the latter is the Sanpoo 
under a different name. The Atlas it is .true gives earn or 
southern sweep to tlie river from Sancri to the place where 
it is discontinued ; but it is evidently arbitrary and not the 
result of actual measurement, and we ought not to depend 
on the Atlas to any considerable distance beyond the verge 
of the measured and surveyed routes of the Lama.s, but 
even allowing Sancri to be a quarter of a degree out of its 
place, the distances would not be much affected, and the 
probability that the Sanpoo and Duhung are the same river 
would still be very great. Sancri or Sangri is also found 
in Klaproth’s map, and a route line is drawn from Lhassa 
to it, and it is represented to be near the river, lunl in 
latitude 30“ 20' longitude 03* S', the longitu<]e being near- 
ly the same as in the Lama’s map : but knowing as we do 
Klaproth’s error as to the latitude of Teeshoo Loomboo, 
we must conclude that bis latitudes of Lhassa and Sangri 
are also too far north. The route is continued to the east 
nearly parallel to the river at the distance of about ten 
miles from it to Alkadakzed Zoung, this place is laid down 
in latitude 30* 22' and longitude 93° 50' and it is 10 miles 
north of the river, so that even supposing Klaproth to be 
right iu this point, both in latitude and longitude, its dis- 
tance would be not 180 miles from the termination of the 
survey on the Duhung. 

So far as we can be guided by information, we are told 
by the inhabitants on the banks of the Duhung, that their 
river has its source at a great distance, and that it comes 
from the Lama’s country from the north-west ; and a tra- 
dition is current among them that in the year 1735 a great 
rise and flood of the Duhung took place, and that various 
implements of husbandry and furniture, apparently the 
manufacture of a more civilized people than themselves, 
were floated down its stream. 

It is very difficult toobtain satisfactory information from 
ignorant tribes wbo inhabit one side of an extensive range 
of snowy mountaiii|, regarding the countries beyond, aud the 
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rivers whichpeaetrate throagh snch rugged regions^ but the 
information lately given to Capt! Neufville and Lieut. Wilcox 
at Sudden by Molee, a Meesmee Chief of consequence, who 
had arrived at the station from the sources of the Dibong, is 
thought worthy of credit. This man asserts that the Du> 
hung is formed of two branches, one flowing from the east 
and rising in the Khana Deba’s country, and that it pursues 
a westerly course and unites with the great Duhung, which 
lust be calls the Lhassa Choombo or Tzanboo, or Lhassa ri> 
ver, and Konbong. We have not before heard of this 
eastern branch of the Duhung or Lesser Choombo, which 
is said to be separated from the country of the Mecsmees 
by an impassable range of snowy mountains running par- 
rallel with the river. They prevent all intercourse with 
the Lama country, and the Meesmees, when they visit the 
Lamas go by the route of the Tulooka, or north branch of 
the Brahmaputra, but from the direction of the snowy 
range north of the heads of the Brahmaputra, it appears 
highly probable that streams may originate from its east side 
and flow to the west. Some information to this effect had 
previously been given to Lieut. Wilcox; but be did not in< 
dine to consider it as authentic. He says, 1 have receiv- 
ed also from the Abors a singular account of an immense 
river running from east to west, and having no connexion 
with the Duhung : it is luckily distant but five days journey 
from their first village, and therefore if 1 am successful 
in negociating with them, the foundation of the story 
may be traced, but it appears to me a doubtful version of 
a vague tale current amongst the Assamese, which is fre> 
quently told with many circumstances of wonder and 
exaggeration, of a broad river rolling with an impetuous 
course beyond the mountains north of the whole aW and 
Meesmee countries, and named the Sree Lohic ; but my 
Meesmee informant, and the Loory Gohayft, a Khamtee of 
extensive acquaintance with their Chiefs, and knowledge of 
their traditions have not pretended that any such rivey 
exists. The Sree Lobit is only known in Assam as a river 
crossed by the descendants of Koonling and Koonlaee, in 
4heir progress to assunje the sovereignty of Assam> near 
the Moungree Moongram bills which aft'e always placed in 
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thedirection of, or ratfaer beyond Moguon. It is probably the 
Irawadi. We cannot lefuse credit to the assertions of 
both Khamtees and Meesmees that the Iravvadi rises in the 
neighbourhood of the heads of the Burrampootur.” 

Enooibibs have been made in Nepaul from persons who 
visit Lhassa, and the summary of their information is that 
they all believe and understand that, the Sanpoo is the same 
river which is called in Bengal the Brahmaputra. In Ne- 
paul all classes of people consider it as such, and it is said 
to be so designated in their religious writings. No precise 
information regarding the particulars of its course has in- 
deed been learned from Nepaul ; but it is hardly to be 
supposed that the people could be deceived in a matter of 
this kind, nor is it probable that the inhabitants of Teeshoo 
Loomboo in Thibet living on the banks of the river should 
on the spot have assured Capt. Turner, that their river be- 
came the Brahmaputra, and flowed through Assam and Ben- 
gal to the sea, except they had a strong conviction that 
such was the fact. 

Thb Dibung is another considerable river which joins 
the Brahmaputra from the north in latitude 27* 51' longi- 
tude S5* 29'. Capt. Bedford surveyed its course from the 
hills which it leaves in latitude 28* 17' and longitude 95* 
43'. It is not near so large as the Duhung. We hope soon 
to have satisfactory data for ascertaining its course and 
source. The surveyors who have been employed in upper 
Assam have understood that the central river or Brahmapu- 
tra, is called by the natives at the present day the Lohita or 
Bor Lohita, but on referring to the curious and generally 
accurate account of the ancient geography of India given by 
Col. Wilford, in the 14th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
it may be doubted to which of the river or rivers of 
upper Assam, the term Lohita, red or bloody, may be applied 
according to the Sanscrit authority. The legends must of 
course be distinguished from the geographical particulate, 
and localities of the various rivers particularized in the 
ancient account. 

“ Thb river Brahmaputra or Brahmatanaya is consi- 
dered as the sou of Brahma, and the* idace of his t^h was at 
' B B 
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the Pool or Cnnda called Brahmacanda. ** From this Pool/' 
says the account page 423, ** issues a stream, which forces 
its way through the famous chasm, and pass of Prabhu- 
cutbara, and rushes through the valley of Asama. It 
receivee from the north the Lohita, yjhich flows through the 
country of Thibet, then through Asama anduBengal^* 
This very clearly shews that a river* from the north, and 
from Thibet, called the Lohita, joined the Brahmaputra 
proper, which river we may suppose must be either the 
Dtihungor Dibung, most probably the former. Again in page 
425, Col. Wilford remarks, “ there are in Asama two ri- 
vers called Lohita, and both are mentioned in the Matsya- 
purana, in tlie list of rivers ; the Chacra Lohita or greater 
Lohita, and the Cshudra Lohita, or the lesser one. This 
last falls into the Brahmaputra near Yogigopa, and is no- 
ticed in the Bengal atlas. The original name of the greater 
Lohita is Sama or Sam, and this is conformable to a pas- 
sage in the Vdraha-Mihira Sanhita.” Colonel Wilford 
further says, " there is a ' long list of countries,** in the 
Sanscrit Manuscripts^ “ and among those situated in the 
easternmost parts of India, there is a Samhlatd, or coun- 
try situated on the banks of the river Samd. This country 
of Sam is probably the country of Sym of Haitho the Ar- 
menian, and it is part of Thibet, called Tsan by the 
Chinese.’* The Sanscrit account further states that “ the 
Samd was afterwards called the red river, from the follow- 
ing circumstance. The famous Rama with the title of 
Parasti or Parsu, having been ordered by his father to cut 
off his own mother’s head, through fear of the paternal 
curse was obliged to obey. With his bloody Parasii or 
Parsu, or cimetar in one hand, and the bleeding head of 
his mother in the other, he appeared before his father, 
■who was surrounded by holy men, who were petrified 
with horror at this abominable sight. He then went to 
the Brahndacunda to be expiated, his cimetar sticking fast 
to his hand all the way ; he then washed It in the waters 
of the Samd, which became red and bloody, or Loiata. 
The Cimetar then fell to the ground, and with it he cleft 
the adjacent mountains; and opened a j^age for himseff 
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to the Cmda, and also for the watery of the Brahmapt^tra / 
he then'flung the 'fatal instrument into the Cunda. The 
cleft is called to this day Prabhu^Cuthara, because it, was 
made with a mighty Cuthara or Cimetar/’ Here it 
appears there are two rivers cidled Lohita, the greater 
originally called the Sama or Sam, and Colonel Wiiford 
' supposes the country of Sam may be a part of Thibet 
called Tsan by the Chinese. It will also be observed that 
Rama went to the Brabmacunda to be expiated, he thea 
washed his cimetar in the waters of the Sama, which be- 
came bloody or Lohita. The remainder of the passage is 
certainly somewhat obscure,, but it appears, we think, the 
expiation at the Cunda was one act, and the washing iu 
the Sama a subsequent one,, and at another, place, and that 
this construction of it is borne out by the plain statement, 
that the greater Lohita, or Sama came from, the north, 
and joined the Brahmaputra, which last is represented as 
coming from the east, near the Udaya or mountains of the 
rising sun; We know the Brahmaputra does come from 
the east, and that the Duhung and Dibong flow from the 
north-west and north, and join it ; therefore one of them, 
is most probably the river Sama, or greater Lohita, and 
the preference appears due to the Duhung. Further,, we 
have only to remark, that the question, as to whether the 
Tsanpou be the Puhung will be ascertained by actual sur- 
vey, as soon as the obstacles thrown in the way of Lieute.. 
Wilcox and Burlton by the inhabitants of the countries on 
the banks of the rivers within the mountains shall be re- 
moved. It is most probable that the river penetrates 
through the snowy mountains seen to the north-west of 
Suddeea, and through a very nigged part of them, 
and to trace it through such a difficult region,, it -is ne- 
cessary that the surveyors should have the cordial as- 
sistance of the inhabitants where there are any, and it is 
impossible to proceed in opposition to their wishes | but 
we trust that the obstacles which have hitherto impede^ 
extended research in this quarter wdll be removed, and 
a question of much interest to geography determined, 
and we are a8sured> that if prae^tdile, the cautses oi 

B B 2. 
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all the rivers ofuppe^p Assam will be explored to their 
sources* 

*Mr. Klaproth’s memoir is before our readers, and 
those who take au interest in the subject will be able to judge 
how far his assertions are borne out by mutters of facti 
He says that though the Lama’s map does ncy|| indicate 
the final course of the Dzangbo-tchou and the other three 
rivers, notices are found in the new map of the Chinese 
eYnpire in 110 leaves. ‘^Aux endroits ou les quatre 
grandes rivieres du Tubet sortent de ce pays, on trouve des 
notices qui nous eclaircissent sur la direction qu’elles 
prennent plus loin,” If he had informed us of the lati- 
tude and longitude of those points as they stand on the 
map, we should have been better able to judge of the 
value of those notices, written we suppose on the face of 
the map ; without data of this kind we cannot admit the 
conclusion that the Yarou Dzangbo-tchou passes by the 
country of Lokabadja or H’lokba of the horde of 
Moun, flows to the south-east, enters Yunan near the 
ancient city of Young-tchou, and thence becomes the 
Pinlang-kiang (fleuve de Tarec de Tlnde) ; regarding which 
Pinlang-kiang, it will be observed, that among other par- 
ticulars of its course given by Klaproth ou the ’authority 
of the Chinese geographers, we are informed that its source 
is in Thibet, and that before arriving at the frontier of 
China it traverses the country of the savages called Ly-sou 
or Ly-ly. It seems strange that no notice should be taken 
of its flowing through the country of Llmssa, and of the 
Grand Lama, which the Chinese would hardly denominate 
a region inhabited by savages. The map which accompanies 
the memoir is grounded on those which htive been published 
in Calcutta, partly from actual survey, and partly from the 
Lest information which could be obtained. To this map, in 
which the names of the places are adapted to French ortho- 
graphy and meridians, Mr. Klaprotli has superadded his 
new construction of the geography of Thibet, and thecdurse 
of the river, which he calls the Yarou Dzangbo-tchou. 

Wb have as yet no means of judging of the accu- 
racy of this <x>nstrtictio 0 , except at one point, which is 
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neither favorable to it, nor to Klaproth’s candour; he teJla 
us that from his correct information had been enabled 
to rectify the position of Lhassa, the Capital of Thibet, 
as laid down in D’Anville’s atlas, and by the same rule 
that of Ickadze and the convent of Djachi-loumboo (the 
Shi-gatzee and Teshoo-loomboo of Turner), which he 
asserts is minutes more north than Turner makes it ^ 
he says, the English traveller did not make any astronomi- 
cal observations for determining the positions of the places 
he visited, but Turner expressly tells us, that he determined 
the latitude of the place in question, by six meridian ah 
iitudcs of the sun with a brass Sextant, ' made by Ramsden, 
to be 29* 4^ 20*’ and he states its longitude to be 89* ; he 

does not indeed specify the particulars of his observations 
for tlie Tongitude, but generally he informs us, that he 
used a powerful reflecting Telescope, for the observations 
of the Satellites of Jupiter. As the position in latitude 
of Teesboo-loomboo and Lhassa in Mr, Klaproth’s map 
reciprocally depend on each other, and we know that the 
former is erroneous, it follows that in this particular, 
instead of correcting errors, he has committed them. 

Wk will dismiss the subject for the present, and 
when actual research shall have determined whether the 
conjectures of Rennell or D’Anville are right, we will 
lay the result before our readers. 

I MY OWN MUSE. 


My mase is young, yet unreleased 
From that half>1oathed, half-rellshed feast. 
Which education, nurse of reason. 
Spreads for the mind in early season, 

But sadness, though iny rouse is young, 
Touches the tenor of her song ; 

And pensive thought, vrith plaintive nptes 
Upon my minstrel music floats. 

Boyhood has fled, but when a boy. 

Xiove, hope, ambition, each was joy ; 
And joy was rapture in a soul 
That o’er its love had no oontfool* 
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Tooth, too ii fiyio; fast. 

And >vit]i the phantoms of the past» 

My home the fairy-land of song 
Is, ivith its beauties, borne along. 

The time is gone, the land is far, 

Where Poesy’s illusions are, 

And what can fancy’s art create 
In the vast desert--*de8olate ? 

Of ancient love the altered scene. 

Where heauty stays, and power hath been. 
The vine*clad landscape, the sweet clime 
Whose various seasons sweeten time. 

These, with the haloes that are shed 
By genius o’er the glorious dead. 
Associations make, that throng. 

To rouse the energy of song. 

Oh exile ! if my soul is weary 
It is because thy scene is dreary ; 

Bid nature smile o’er thee, or art 
Adorn thee, happy were my heart I 

For in the lovely vale, if flows 
The stream, or summer sweets repose, 
Though habitations there are none, 

My mind will never be alone I 

How will the long and care-filled day, 

The sun’s un various burning way, 
Bnlongthened eve, undewy morn 
The page of poesy adorn ? 

There is, indeed, one rich delight, 

At the soft hour of orient night. 

To crave of heav’n some holy boon, 

In the dominion of the moon. 

Tet ’tis a sad and single pleasure^ 

That fills the soul’s delicious leisure. 

With hopes that tremble to be spoken, 

And loves, alas ! that have been broken. 

In such a desert, such a lot, 

^Tis strange my spirit withers not,, 

Tet fancy, ever agile maid, 

Sticks beauty from fictitious aid. 

Curious she cons the dusty t>age, 

Eager to reach a distant age ; 

Greedy, she drains the painter’s art 

To gratify her thirsty heart 
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And from sack ootd fcpnMve tteme, 

She weaves, perehance^ as eolH a dream ; 

Which, with no lively passion fired. 

She could not hope would be admir^ 

My lonely muse ! let thy sad song 
To melanchbly life belong ! 

1 know, if dragged to pablie eye, 

^ Contempt will meet thy tear and sigh. 

Yet with the blush, that in thy verse 
Trembles beneath the critic’s curse, 

A larking vanity will mix, 

Tliy fears in misery to fix. 

Then, my sweet muse, my mind’s young bride. 

Why should 1 let thee leave my side ? 

Why from thy faithful lover's heart 
Wilt thou, to meet contempt, depart. 

BARMY BODKIN. 
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Continued froh No. XI. Page 124. 

STORY OF UPAHARAVERMA. 

During my peregrinations 1 came to Videha^ and just 
Tvithout the city Mithila rested myself at the threshold of 
a temple, when an ancient female devotee gave me wel* 
come, and water for my fecit she lookeed at me attentively, 
and after a time burst into tears, of which I enquired the 
occasion. She replied ; Prokdravermd was the King of 
the city Mithila, and the particular friend of Raja HamsOf 
King of iHagad^a ; their Queens Vasumati and Ptyam- 
vadd were equally Hached to each other. The latter with 
her Lord went to visit her friend, upon the birth of her 
first child. Whilst at Ptishpapura, a war broke out 
between Raja Hamsa, and the King of Mdlam, in which 
the former was utterly overthrown. When Prahdraverma 
returned to his country, he found diat the throne had been 
seized by Fikatavermd, and the other sons of his elder 
brother Sankara, he resolved to repair for assistance to bis 
sister’s son, the King of Suhma. With this intent, be 
entered the forests^ and was there ’attacked by the Barba- 
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rianf, and.plu^ere^ of every thing. I fled with the 
youngest child in my arms^ and to avoid the shower of ar> 
rows, plunged into the thicket; the child was there knocks 
ed from my grasp by a tiger ; be bid himself in the carcase 
of a cowj the tiger was killed by the arrow of a forester, 
and the child carried oiT by the Barbarians, wjiilst I re> 
mained insensible. A cow-herd found me, and conveyed 
me to his hovel, where he dressed my wounds, and tended 
me, until I had nearly recovered : as I regained my 
strength, 1 became impatient to rejoin my master, and was 
meditating how to effect this purpose, when my daughter 
with a youth arrived at my dwelling : she related to me her 
adventures, the defeat of the troops, the loss of the 
young Prince, her captivity by a forester who sought to 
win her affections, and his attempt to put her to death 
when she refused to listen to his suit, her preservation by 
the youth in her company, and who had subsequently es- 
poused her. The youth was a servant of the King ; and 
attended by him we overtook Praharavermd and J'riyam^ 
vacli, and afflicted them with the loss of the Princes. 
Prahdravermd was baffled in his efforts to recover his 
dominions, and he and his Queen were both made pri- 
soners. Their misfortunes affected me so strongly that 1 
determined to adopt a mendicant life, whilst my daughter 
in despair took se.rvice with Kttlpa Sundari, Hud the sons 
of Prahdravermd lived, they would have been of your 
years, and the oppression of their parents would not be 
attempted with impunity. So saying, she wept violently; 
When I heard her story I told her to be comforted, and 
reminding her of the Muni to whonil.she had applied in 
the forest, [I told her how he had applied in the forest.] 
1 told her how he had found and brought up the child, 
and that in fact 1 was that infant. I then vowed to destroy 
Vihatavermd but it was necessary to proceed with cau- 
tion as he had many brothers, and the people were gene- 
rally attached to him, whilst on the other hand even my 
parents did not know me, much less any other person^ 
1 therefore resplved to wpt for a favourable opportunity of 
^ecuting my designs. . 
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I no]v entered tbe temple where my old nurse pro* 
vided me with every necessary, and kept me from obser* 
vation. I passed the night in meditation on the means of 
procuring access to the inner apartments of the royal 
palace, as the fittest scene for my intended operations, 
and enquired of my nurse, as soon as the day had dawned, 
whether she were acquainted with the secrets of the 
Haram. I had scarcely spoken,’ when a female appeared : 
the old woman as soon as she saw her, exclaimed; See! 
my dear daughter, our master’s son. She welcomed my 
recovery tvitli tears of jby, and when the feelings excited by 
our interview had subsided, began to tell us tbe state of 
affairs in the palace. 'The Queen, she said, was highly 
displeased with her Lord : her name was Kalpa Sundari : 
she was tlie daughter of Kalindavermd, King of RdmarupOy 
and excelled the Apsarasas in beauty and accomplish- 
ments. yikatavermd was excessively attached to bee 
alone, although be had many other women in bis palace. 

On hearing this, I told her to carry to tbe Princess 
garlands prepared by me, and to inflame her resentment 
still more against her Lord, by citing to her the example 
of Vdsavadattd, and other distinguished females, who obt 
tained Lords of equal value with themselves, and bringing 
to her knowledge, whatever private favours tbe King had 
bestowed on other females of his establishment. After 
which she should come, and report the results to me. 
My agents, both mother and daughter, diligently promot- 
ed my designs, and in a few days my nurse told me that 
the Queen considered herself as Unmatched as tbe lovely 
Madhavi to the bitter Nimb, and was plunged in despair. 
What, said she, is now to be done. I gave her a picture of 
myself, and desired her to pot it in the way of Kalpa 
Sundari: she did so, and tbe Queen was immediately 
struck by the performance, conceiving it to be a work of 
fancy, and highly creditable to the painter’s skill; my 
old nurse told her that the world was large, and hand- 
some as was the picture, she did not doubt tbe reality 
might prove as charming ; but she enquired, supposing 
that such a youth tyere found, with talents, graces, and 

c c 
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, rank to correspond, , what might he expect. Krtlpa Sun~ 
dari replied ; nothing, for what have I to offer worthy 
. of such a prize ; my body, heart, and being, were of in- 
finitely less value ; but if this be not a fiction, let roe at 
least behold the original. To this, 'the old woman re- 
plied ; it is no fiction : there is such a youth : the son of 
ft King, who having beheld you at the vernal festival, was 
penetrated with the arrows of Kama : he applied to me 
to procure him access to your presence, and conceiving 
you to be made for each other, 1 promised him my aid. 
The Chaplets I bring you, are the work of his hands, and 
this, his picture, is painted by himself. If you are desirous 
of beholding him, his talents and valour will make way to 
you, and 1 have no doubt you will see him this very day. 
The Queen reflected a little, and then replied : 

MorHKR, I can have nothing to conceal from you. 
My father was the attached friend of Prahdravermd, and 
iny mother equally devoted to his Queen : these two agreed 
that when they should have children of a different 
sex, their offspring should be married. As it chanced how- 
ever, that the sons of Priyamvadd were lost, my father 
gave me in marriage to my present husband, a wretch of 
cruel and unjust temper, misshapen body, and uncultivated 
mind ; a boasting liar, a forfeiter of his word, and vain 
only of his ferocious valour. 1 bate him not the less, that 
he passes bis time with my rivals, especially a low and 
miserable creature, Mamaydntikd, a w'oman who has the 
audacity to measure her state with mine, and whom he bos 
dared to decorate with flowers plucked from the Champa 
that 1 had planted, and reared as if it had been my child. 

I hear these things from my faithful attendant PushkarikS. 
7]he man is detested, and 1 am scorned : wiiat more is 
secessai'y ; the fear of futurity is obscured by present suf- 
ferings, and the female heart can ill-restrain the passion 
love inspires, when its gratification is impeded only by 
duty to one we bate. Let your friend therefore come 
this day to the Mddhavi bower, in the garden. My nurse 
promised that I should, and having communicated the con- 
versation to me, I had only to accomplish her engagement. 
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Whkn the night set in, and the vapours rose in the 
west rodnd the setting sun, as from the fume of a vast 
and red hot coal dipped in the ocean, 1 retired to repose, 
and to reflect, that if I sinned in intriguing with another's 
wife, I might claim sbme extenuation in tlie important ob- 
jects wliich induced me to ‘it, the recovery of my birth- 
right, and liberation of my parents. In such meditation, 
and in considering bow my friends, and Prince would 
judge of my conduct, I sank into repose. In my sleep 
Ganesa appeared, and encouraged me to persist ; and I 
rose, cletermiued to proceed. Kama unoccupied that day 
elsewhere, plied me with his shafts, so that by the evening, 
I was impatient to see the Queen. As soon as it was dark, 
1 repaii'ed to my* assignation, clothed in dusky raiment, 
grasping my trusty sword, and prepared with a!) imple- 
ments necessary for my purpose. When t arrived at the 
palace I crossed the ditch by a bamboo ladder, concealed 
previously near the spot by Pushkarikd, and which again 
served me to scale the wail. I let myself down on the 
other side by the projecting steps of the Masonry. I then 
slowly j)assed the Bakula bower, and Champaka avenue. 
1 beard at a little distance the cries of the Chakwtts. 1 then 
turned to the north by the Bignonias, and having leaped ovet 
,lhe canal that ran to the [xalace, proceeded on a gravel walk 
bordered by red Asoka trees, and Jasmines: lagain turned to 
the west by a Mango grove, and there distinguished the 
Madhnvi bower, shining gently by the lustre of the gems 
that gleamed from an open casket, upon an inlaid couch ia 
the centre. 1 entered an inner apartment, separated by a 
wall of flowers and branches, and a door of the same 
materials. There I found a couch of flowers, caskets 
of Lotus leaves, an ivory bandied fan, and vases filled 
with fragrant waters. I sat awhile inhaling the odours 
about me, whe.i I beard the gentle tread ot feet approach : 
leaving the Chamber I hid myself behind a tree. Kalpa 
Sundari now arrived and not finding me there, ' broke out 
into the most passionate regrets at her diwppointment, 
calling upon Kimadeva to know what crime she had 
committed, that be thus exposed hpr to the flames of del* 
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pair, and yet refrained from reducing her to ashes; I then 
appeared and consoled' her distresses : we soon felt implicit 
confidence in eachot^ier, and how impossible it was, evermore 
to separate : I therefore instructed her what plan to pursue. 

By my desire, she was to shew my portrait to the 
King, and ask him whether he did not think it surpass 
mere mertai beauty: to this, I continued, he will say yes : 
theb do you tell him that an old female devotee has instructed 
you, how by particular charms, and sacrifices, to become 
invested with this very form, but it must be done at night, 
and alone, presenting to Fire a hundred sticks of sandal, 
AgurUy and handfuls of camphire, and silk garments, pre- 
ceding it in the day by a public offering to the same element, 
with all due ceremonies : then you are to sound a bell,' on 
hearing which, ycur husband is to come, when it he will ac' 
knowledge to you all his secret purposes and plans, have his 
eyes bound, and embrace you, this form shall be transferred 
from you to him, you becoming the same as you were be- 
fore, Tell this to the King, and leave it to liiin to deter- 
mine, advising him to call his counsellors, and people 
together, and be guided by their advice. Tiierc is no doubt 
he will comply. When the royal sacrifice is performed in 
these garden walks, and the smoke of tiie oblation fills 
the air, I will enter and secrete myself in this bower. I told 
her also to reproach him in seeming sport with his itifide* 
lity, and threaten him not to fulfil the rite, and desired 
her to let me know his reply. I then left her ; Pushka- 
rika effacing the marks of my footsteps as 1 retired. In a 
short time every thing turned out as I expected, and the 
rumor run through the city, that the Raja was about to 
obtain, by the magic skill of the Princess, a most celestial 
£gure, and that there was no trick in this ; for it was to 
take place in the. garden of the palace, in the presence of 
the chief Queen, and had received the concurrence of the 
ministers. The efficacy of jewels, charms, and drugs was pro- 
nounced wonderful. So it took place, and when clouds of 
smoke spread from the palace adding gloom to the shade, I 
entered the garden. Kalpa Sundari soon hastened to me, 
4 ^d told me thatahe bad addressed the King, as 1 bad told 
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ber to do, on which, falling at her feet, he vowed, that he 
never more would seek the love o( any other woman. 
1 have now come here, she continued, your bride, the for- 
mer evidence of our marriage was Kama, but now let 
these sacred flames bear witness to our union. I de- 
sired her to withdraw, whilst I completed our plan. I then 
struck the bell, and she muttered in low sounds, like the 
herald of fate. The King approached j she then retired, 
and I remained, engaged apparently in the oblations when 
he arrived, and as he stood in fear and doubt, I said, declare 
again, and take the holy fire to witness, you will never 
when you assume this form, prove unfaitbfiil to me. This 
dissipated his doubts; he was satisfied it was the Queen, 
and no imposition ; and therefore began to make such a 
vow. I then smiled, and stopped him, saying ; I will not 
exact your oath. What woman need I fear, and if the 
Apsarasas be attracted, follow your inclinations. Now 
then reveal your secrets, and having uttered them, take 
this form. He replied ; I have plotted with my ministers 
to convey poisoned food to my father’s younger brother 
Prahdraverma, who is in prison, intending to give out that 
he has died of an old disease. My own younger brother 
Visokavemxa, I am about to send with an insufficient army 
to Tundra, where he must perish. An old merchant of 
Panchala, and Paritrati, my merchant, are employed by 
me to get from Khanati, a Yavana, a jewel of inestimable 
value for a little price, and my managing man SatakaU 
has been authorised by me, to destroy Ananta Sira, a 
powerful landholder, by exciting troubles on bis estates, 
and leading a force to support them. 

Having heard his secrets, thus related, I said to him ; 
receive the reward of your actions, on which 1 drew my sword, 
and cut him in two, and making a copi(]ius offering of ghee 
to the Lord of flame, threw his body into the blaze, where 
the whole was speedily reduced to ashes. Then cheering 
my mistress, who with the timidity' of her sex was agitat- 
ed with apprehension, I took her by the band, and return- 
ed with ber to the palace, where summoning all the at- 
tendants I received their homage^ I then retired to rest 
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Sa the royal apartments along Trlth ray bride, from whom 
1 leaime'd the customary practices of my predecessor. Iti 
the morning, after bathing, and the usual auspicions obser- 
vances, I repaired to council, and addressing my ministers. 
Said j With my figure. Sirs, I have changed my temper. 
Let my uncle be liberated, and restored to his Sovereignty, 
and I will shew that obedience I owe him. Sending for my 
younger cousin, I told him, the people of Pundra at pre- 
sent, have been urged to despair by distress, whilst we are 
iri plenty ; it is only necessary to protect onr harvests from 
their depredations, and it is needless for you to march 
against them. To the jewel dealers ! sent, and told them 
that I thought it but just, that a suitable price s|iould be 
given fur an article of value, and directed them to pay 
the owner of the diamond the price he demanded. I then 
called Satahalif and said ; as the chief fault of Ananta 
Sira, was his attachment to Prahdravermd, he was no 
longer an object of resentment, and as my uncle was restor- 
ed to dignity, we should desist from all aggression upon bis 
friends. By these orders, the Officers of raj(®Government 
were satisfied of my identity, and delighted with the amend* 
mcnt of my character. My parents were set at liberty, and 
reseated on the Throne. After a short time, my nurse, by 
my instructions revealed the whole truth to my parents, 
and I had the happiness of prostrating myself at their 
feet. 1 was also installed in the Yauvarajya by my father's 
commands. It only now remained to complete my felicity, 
to be reunited to your Highness, and 1 was meditating the 
means of finding you, when letters from Sinhavermd, my 
father’s ancient friend, solicited my aid against the liosdle 
advances of Chandavermd. I was united with him in the 
command, and arrived at this place, now rendered illus- 
trious by your auspicious presence. ‘ 

Ha VINO thus concluded; Rajdvdtuma observed ; that 
the Imiiortant objects his friend had accomplbhed, excus- 
ed his single deviation from moral rectitude, and that the 
ficiieines of the prudent were certain of success. Then 
tnruing to Arthap&la, with an encouraging look, the 
Prince requested him to relate his adventures. 
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STORY OF ARTH4PALA. 

I engaged with oui^ other friends in search of your 
Highness, and after some time spent in traversing this se;t* 
encircled earth, I arrived at Kanpur, Fardnas, where I 
bathed in the pure transparent waters of Manikemikdf 
and paid my adoration at the shrine of Avtmukteswara the 
foe of death. I then proceeded south of the city ; where 
I met a man of stout,, robust make, tightly girded, and 
hib eyes red with incessant weeping. It appeared strange to 
me that a man of such singularly powerful make should 
give way to despair, and I determined to ascertain the 
cause of his affliction. 1 therefore addressed him, saying ; 
Brother, your appearance indicates some desperate purpose, 
if not a secret, I should be gratified to know what has 
caused your evident grief, and whether I can be of use to 
you. He looked at me awhile, and then said ; 1 have no 
objection to relate my story to you. We accordingly sat 
down under a Karavira tree, and be thus proceeded. I am 
the sou of a man of property, and my name is Pumdbhd^ 
dra. 1 wa#hccustomed always to follow my own inclina* 
tions, and in spite of my father’s cares, addicted myself 
as I grew up to the profession of a thief. Being detected 
robbing the house of a trader in this city, I was confined, 
and sentenced to death. I was accordingly led forth in front 
of the palace gate, and in the presence of Kdmapdla, the 
chief minister, a wild elephant was let loose upon me, 
and approached amidst the clamour of the multitude, 
blattering bis bells still louder, and curling his trunk to 
seize me. I was not accustomed to fear, and encounter* 
ing the animal, 1 struck him with the uplifted logs in 
which my arms were wedged : he reeled and retreated. 
His driver enraged, had recourse to abuse, and the liberal 
application of bis heel and his goad, and at last again 
forced the elephant to the encounter. I ce[>eated my blow 
with greater violence, and the animal, who was for a mo* 
ment stunned, no sooner recovered, than he turned tail, 
and fled : bis driver brought him up a third time^ but he 
retreated agptin as soon as he saw me preparing to attack 
him, and all his guide’s efforts were now in vain. Wfaeii 
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the minister observed this, he s^t for me and said ; tht 
elephant you have discomfited, has been hitherto as irre- 
sistible as death himself. So much valor merits not so . 
vile a fate. Desist thei'efore from the unworthy practices 
you have followed, and adopt a more creditable life : what 
say yob ? Will you enter into my service ? With all my 
heart, I replied. I accordingly attached myself to him, and 
he treated me as a friend. When he felt confidence in me, 
he one day communicated to me bis story, at my request. 

Dhertnapdla was the minister of Ripunjaya, the King 
of Kusumapur } a man of profound understanding and 
great learning : his son, equal to him in all respects, was 
named Sumitra, 1 am his younger brother by a diffefent 
mother. As 1 spent much of my youth amongst impro- 
per persons, my elder brother reprimanded me for it. I 
did not much relish his reproofs, although they were 
kindly urged, and therefore withdrew from my home. 
Wandering about the world, I came to this city, JKdst, 
where I saw Kdntimati, the daughter of Cha^asinha, the 
King, playing at ball with her damsels in a grove dedicated 
to K&ma. I was the prize of her beauty, and in time 
effected a private union with her. The fruit of oursecret love 
was a son, of whom she was privately delivered : her attend- 
ants apprehensive that the infant might lead to a discovery, 
told the mother it was still born, and carrying it away, expos- 
ed iton a mound, whence a woman of low caste was employ- 
ed to carry it to a cemeetry : as she returned along the 
road by night, she was seized by the guard, and being 
threatened with severe punishment unless she gave a satis- 
factory account of herself, she betrayed our secret. The 
King was immediately informed of it, and by his commands 
the woman led him to the place of my concealment, the 
grptto below the artificial mound, where I lay unsuspecting- 
ly asleep. I was immediately seized and carried off to the 
place of executioo. 1 he executioner aimed the fatal blow 
at me, but . fate so willed it, that he missed the mark, 
and only cut asunder the cords that bound me : before he 
eould recover, I sprang upon him, wrested the swot'd from 
gripe, mU dispatfcbilig him and several of his assistants 
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made m; escape. As 1 pandered dlone. without sbeltefv' 

I was address^ as 1 passed through a forest, by a damsel of 
celestial beauty, atteoded by a train of females, but seem' 
ingly immersed in grief. She approached me, and deco- 
rating her lovely forehead with the tiara radiance of her 
hands, she invited me to sit down wHb her at the foot of 
a stately Banian tree. I accepted the invitation, and ashedi 
her the motives which induced her to detain me ? who she 
was i and where was her abode ? la a honied stream of 
eloquence, she replied: 

I am named Taravali, and am the daughter of Mo- 
nibhadrOy King of the Yakshas, Having paid a visit to the 
venerable Ziopamudr&y the wife ot ^astpa, I was returning 
from the il/afaya Mountains, when I saw in a charnel ground 
at Benares, an infant weeping. I took him up and feeling 
compassion for his helpless condition conveyed him to my 
father. My father carried him into the presence of the Ldrd 
of Alaha. The friend of Siva sent for me, and said; 
daughter, lti{||v feel you for this infant. As if I had given 
him life, I replied. The God said ; the poor child speaks 
the truth, and then he related to us a long narrative 
from which I found that Saunaka, Sudraka, and Kimapdla 
were one person in different lives, and that Bandhumati, Ft- 
nayavati and Kantimati were also the same individual ; other 
wives of these persons were in like manner reborn, 
amongst whom in the time of Satmaka, I was named Go~ 
pakanpa. When you were Sudraka, I was again .your 
wife in infancy, but when you grew up, your affection was 
chiefly given to Vtnayavati who was thence born again as 
Kdntimati whilst 1 was born again in my present form. 

Amtt relating these events, Kuvera directed me to 
take the child to the wife of Raja Hamsa, where he might 
be brought up along with Rejdvdhtma, and by the advice 
of my elders I have come to lay myself at die feet of ttuo, 
who by the will of fate has so often overcome the power 
of death.. Whoi 1 heard this narrative 1 embraced faor, 
shedding tears of delight, and spent some Ume widi her 
in a palace suddenly reared in the forest]^ and ia die midst 
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of more than mortal Enjoyment. After a few days I ex- 
pressed to 2'drdvali niy desire to be avenged on Chanda^' 
sitiha, for the jeopardy in which he had put my life. My new 
spouse smiled, and said.; you shall see Kdntamati, 1 will' 
bring her here : accordingly, at midnight, the palace of the 
King .of Kdsi was transported to us, and entering his 
cluwnber, I took up the sword lying at his pillow, and 
woke him from his sleep, saying; behold your son-in-law ; 
I gained possession of your daughter without your con- 
currence, and am now come to wipe away my fault. In 
terror of his life, the King bowed down to me, and said ; 
the fault was mine, who like aiv ideot, or one possessed, 
repaid with deatli the honor you had conferred upon me ; 
now, deign to dispose of my daiigliter, my kingdom, and 
iny life, at your pleasure; his submission appeased me, 
and being restored to his Capital, he celebrated publicly 
uiji espousal of his daugliter, Tardvali, repeated to Kdnti* 
mati the different transmigrations we had undergone, and 
we lived happily together; the King conferring on nte 
the station of Yuvardfa^ and placing in my hands the 
chief administration of affairs. 

Kdmapala having thus finished bis story continued to 
abew me the same regard ; at last, time that consumes every 
thing, summoned his royal father-in-law to heaven. He 
then elevated to the Throne the youngest son of the lute 
King^ Sinhaghosha^ a child of five years of age, his elder 
brother Chandaghosha being reduced to premature decay by ’ 
his debaucheries. When the boy attained the years 
puberty, the, inconsiderateness ‘of his age induced him to 
listen to the insinuations of evil counsellors, and they per- 
suaded him, that Kdmapata had violently obtained the 
person of the Princess, had extorted the concurrence of 
the late King through bis fears for his life, had taken off 
the young King’s elder brother by poison, and would, no 
doubt, getTid of him in the same manner the moment he 
should assert his claim to independant rule, unless he were 
anticipated. In this way, his enmity was excited against 
Karmpala^ but the protection of the Yakshini defeated 
all ichemes against her Z4)rd. 
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At this time^ the chief CiMeeo^^Sulakshana said with 
•eeming* affection to Kdniimatl, she %vas sure, she was net 
as happy as formerly, and begged her to relate the truth* 
She replied ; that lier friend and fellow-wife Ihrdvali had 
gone away in displeasure, because, her husband bad men- 
tioned Kdntimaiis name at an unsuitable season, and no 
entreaties had been able to pacify her, that her husband 
was much grieved by her disappearance, and that she her- 
self was distressed to observe his sorrow. This Sulaksha^ 
nd told the King, and he now fearlessly plotted the des- 
truction of the minister. Accordingly whilst engaged at 
the palace in affairs of state, he was recently seized by men 
stationed for the purpose, and thrown into confinement. 
Charges against him have been publicly promulgated, and 
in consequence, bis eyes are to be put out, but in such a 
manner, that death shall ensue. When I heard this news, 
I was overcome with grief, but at last drying my tears, 
I have resolved to precede my friend and patron, on the 
road to death. This -is the cause of my present affliction. 

Thb stringer having finished his narrative, left me 
no less afflicted tlian himself, to hear of my father*s periU 
After checking my emotion, I told him, who I was, and 
we concerted the possibility of effecting my father -s release. 
Whilst thus employed, a large venomous snake thrust his 
Lead out of a liole in the wall. I immediately secured him 
by the power of charms, and told my new friend, that 
thus assisted I would seek for my father, and privily loos- 
ing the snake, would let liim bite with such restraint on the 
venom, that it should not be mortal ; although he should 
drop, as if he was dead^ In the mean time, he should 
hasten to my mother, and apprise her of our situation : 
she would come to us, with all speed; but tell her this; 
Let her send you fearlessly to the King, to say to him on her 
part ; It is a soldier's duty to suppress his foes, without re- 
gard to kindred, or alliance; but it is a woman's duty to shaie 
the fortunes of her husband, in honor, or in simnie. I will 
therefore accompany my Lord upon the funeral pile, agreea^- 
bly to Uie ritual, if you will give me Ids body. The King 
will of course assent j do you then take the body to youe 
* D D S 
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hoase> and in a retired place, inclosed with canvas screens, 
prepare a pile covered with a layer of Derbha grass, as if, 
for the wife to ascend it after her husband's death. I will 
come to the spot, and you will give me admittance, when 
restoring my father to perception, we shall be all happily 
reunited. When my father's follower had received my 
instructions, he immediately set off. 1 repaired to the 
place of proclamation, and ascending a tamarind tree, 
secreted myself among the branches. An immense crowd 
soon assembled, and presently, my father, with his hands 
bound behind him, and attended by a guard like a thief, 
appeared ; when the executioner, as usual having stopped, 
thrice proclaimed his imaginary crimes ; charging him with 
having caused the death of Chandaghosha, and plotted the 
destruction of the King himself by a column filled with 
combustibles : he has been sentenced therefore, he con<* 
tinued, to lose his eyes, and should any be wicked enough 
to imitate his offences, they .will meet with the like re« 
ward. When be had ceased, and the crowd began to 
move ; I cast the snake from the tree, unperceived up* 
on my father, and then quickly descending, approached 
him, and anticipated the fatal effect of the venom : the 
snake in rage and alarm bit my father, so that he imme* 
diately dropped, and to all appearance was dead. The people 
thought it was the act of destiny. Kantimati being appris- 
ed by Pumdbhadra of what was going forward, hastened 
to the spot, and taking luy father’s head on her lap, sent 
word to the King ; This is my husband ; whether, be has 
offended against you, heaven must judge, not 1. This 
alone is my business to accompany him in death, to whom 
my band, in life, was pledged, or I shall disgrace our com- 
mon origin. Give permission, that I may ascend the fu- 
neral pile. The King was pleased with the application, 
and readily gave his assent, directing all due honora to be 
paid to his brother-in-law. The rest happened, as 1 had 
arranged it^ and when my mother had gone through the 
form of assuming violent affliction, taken leave of her 
friends, and repeatedly refused to Ihten to their tears and 
^breaties, she entered, idone the (^ambo', which con- 
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tftined the corpse : admitted hj Ptfpthbhadra as 
upon, I soon restored animation to tlie body, by tlm » PiU- 
ntUtya process, and when my m'dther found my father 
alive, she fell at his feet, and then embraced me repeatedly * 
expressing her joy in a flood of tews, and convulsive sobs ; 
now congratulating herself on my recovery; now. blessing 
my filial exertions which had saved a father ; now vehe- 
mently accusing Tdravali for having so long separated ns, 
and then in a passion of grief and joy throwing herself 
upon my neck ; and bathing me with tears. My father 
in the mean time, having heard the whole story from 
Pumabhadra, contemplated me with proud, delight, and 
felt himself happier than the Lord of Heaven. When our 
mutual emotions had subsided, 1 wked my father, how we 
should next proceed. He replied ; there is no occasion 
for secrecy ; my palace is strong and well-stored with arms. 
Many leaders of note are in. my service, and most of the 
Chiefs and people are ill-satisfied with my treatment. Let 
us therefore retire home, and endeavour to inflame th6 
pubiick resentment and dissatisfaction ; when ripe for in- 
surrection, we will assemble and arm our friends, and lead 
them against the abettors of the tyrant. This was put in 
execution. When the King found us so secure from his 
power, he was vexed at what had passed, but emploved all 
the hostile stratagems against us that be could devise : bis 
agents however were daily cut off by our party. At last, 
having learned the situation of the Royal chamber, 1 de- 
termined to effect a subterraneous passage to it from our 
own palace : beginning at the angle of a turret wall, I 
followed it up some distance, mining below the foundation. 
The passage opened at last on an excavated chamber, 
where I was surprised to see a number of Damsels of 
beauty calculated to make earth a paradise. At that mo- 
ment, one of surpassing loveliness entered the cavern : 
her charms irradiated these subterraneous realms with' 
more than mortal light : she looknd like' the personified 
earth, the abode of the flower-arm<^ God ; or the genius 
of the em{Mre secreting her splendour from iniquHous ino- 
narehs under ground. As she advanced, dis^aUng tfan 
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gloom^ she resembled an image of burnished, gold. When 
she and the other f)uinsels saw me, they trembled like 
fragrant sandal creepers agitated by the breeze of Malaya. 
Ill that assembly there was an aged woman, who resem* 
bled a tuft of White iieaded Kas : she fell at my feet, and 
solicited my forbearance, as if I was a deity descending to 
battle with tiie denizens of the infernal sliades. I replied : 
relinquish your fears j you see in me a mortal, the son of 
Kdmapala and Kdniimati, who seek by these unwonted 
paths access to the palace. But declare, who you are, and 
why inhabiting a place like this : the old lady answered : 

Pbjnck, we are fortunate in being favoured with 
the sight of so much dignity and grace ; you shall hear. 
Your grandfather had by bis Queen Silavati two children, 
Kauiimati your mother, and the Prince Chandaghosha. 
The young Prince, when scarcely arrived at mankind, 
brought on a consnmption by his excesses, and died before 
his father. He left his tvife Achdravati pregnant : she 
was delivered of a daughter, Manikermka^ whom you hero 
behold, and died soon afterwards. The grandfather, 
Chandasinha then sent for me, and privately informed nie> 
that he was pledged to give his grand dangliter in 
marriage to Derpasdra ; the son of his friend the 
King* of Malava; but after the late events in which 
your mother Kantamati was involved, he was apprehen- 
sive the example might have a mischievous effect, and ta 
guard against accidents, he had determined to rear Ma^ 
nikernikd with the greatest care and secrecy. There was 
a suite of rooms, he said, underground ; in the heart of an 
artificial elevation, constructed as an asylum against the 
fury of a triumphant eneniy ; it consisted of many exten- 
sive apartments, fitted up with every splendid decoration, 
and provided with stores for a century’s consumption ; and 
he proposed that I should bring up his grand daughter in this 
recess, attaching to us a suitable train. When be receiv- 
ed my assent, he opened a trap door in the wall, fastened 
by a bolt, and leading from the square of his own apart- 
ments. Into the passage it opened to, he made us all 
enter. Twelve years hpe since elapsed : my ward is now 
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a woman ; but the King seems to have forgotten us. It 
is probable that his promise of her to Derpasara will ne^' 
ver be fulfilled, and better were it that she became the 
bride of one so nearly allied, and in fact betrothed to her 
before her birth, by a secret agreement between your 
mother and her’s, in case the latter bore a female child. 
The Princess seemed bolhing loth ; but I interrupted them 
by saying; I must first accomplish, what I proposed in the 
palace, when I should return to them. 

Rbcbiving from the matron a lamp, and following 
the passage from the cavern, I came to the secret entrance 
to the Royal chambers. At midnight, I opened it, and 
entered the apartment, where lay Sinhughosha asleep : 
darting upon him, as an etigle pounces upon a snake ; I 
seized him, and dragged him ofij before he could cull 
for succour, to the secret passage ; when .securing the 
door, I bore him to the cavern, and thence to my own 
dwelling. I put him in fetters, and exhibited him a cap- 
tive to my own parents. I also narrated to them the ad- 
venture of the subterraneous chamber. They heard the 
story with great satisfaction, and detaining the King in 
confinement, brought the Damsels home. I married the 
Princess, by whicli I acquired a claim to the now vacant 
throne, ami exercised the functions of royalty. In this 
state of things we heard of the attack upon the King of 
Anga^ our Ally, and hastened to his assistance. The re- 
sult, it is unnecessary to repeat ; bnt as we have been so 
fortunate as to meet with your Highness, let the unwor- 
thy Sinhughosha share the general satisfaction, and wipe 
away all his offences by the penance of prostration at your 
feet. Rajdvdkana assented ; but in the mean time desired 
Pramati to relate his adventures. Pramati bowed and 
thus obeyed. 


( To hi iontinuidje 




PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


ON THE MEASURE OF HIGH TEMPERATURE, 
'From the Proceedings of the Benares Literary Society. 

If all the experiments had been recorded which at differ- 
ent times must undoubtedly have been made on theisubject 
Pyroruetry, by those engaged in operations requiring the accu- 
rate management of fire, the catalogue would probably but 
consist of fruitless attempts and failures, or at any rate of 
efforts abandoned partly on account of difficulties occurring 
in their course ; partly from the uncertainly of their results. 

That such must have been the case behind the scenes, 
as it were, of the Theatre of Science, is the only way 
of accounting for the blank presented in this interesting 
and practically important branch of Chemical knowledge : 

In the measure of inferior heat, and the concomitant 
laws of graduation, expansion, gaseous tension, &c. a great 
degree of accuracy has been introduced : indeed as high 
as the boiling point of mercury we have very fair values 
of the dilatations of metals and fluids, extended by Messrs. 
Dulong and Petit's experiments to the irregularities of the 
thermometric indications of several substances compared 
with the supposed uniform expansion of air, or of any other 
permanently clastic gas in a state of perfect dryness. 

But for the measure of furnace heat, until Mr. Da- 
niell recently took up the subject, we only find upon record 
the invention of Mr, Wedgwood's Pyrometer, which stands 
prominent in every chemical work as authority for some 
doctrines most marvelleous in the scale of temperature, 
and for others, more unfortunately, which a small acquain- 
tance with metals and crucibles muHat all times have prov- 
ed to be fallacious : as an example of the latter, I will only 
adduce the instance of the fusing point of Copper, which is 
placed in Mr, Wedgwood’s table ^ on the authority of Mr* 
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Alchorne, considerably below that of Silvel*, whereswif a cru- 
cible containing the two metals in a state of purity be care- 
fully heated, the melted silver may be seen to flow round the 
copper some little time before the latter yields to the fire. 

When I assert that so little progress has been made 
in' Pyrometry, however, I must be understood to refer only 
to the absolute measure of high temperature, for which 
purpose Mr. Wedgwood himself never considered his in- 
struments qualified, although it was well a<Iapted fur the 
practical purpose of ascertaining deviations from a re- 
gulated heat required in any process of the arts. 

In this branch of the sqbject we may no doubt find 
numerous contrivances on record, which the ingenuity of 
diflerent artists has at times suggested : most igneous 
operations however, such as enamelling, assaying, founding, 
&c. furnish tests of themselves, on which the workman can 
generally place all the confidence he requires. 

It is needless to describe the devices invented to indi- 
cate the mere comparative beat of a fire : the principle of 
most of them consists in making a bar of some metal tra- 
verse the midst of a furnace, and act by its elongation or 
otherwise upon a convenient piece of mechanism outside. 
1 have myself long made use of such a bar carrying at one 
extremity an index on the compensation principle, made of 
silver and gold, and 1 only advert to it here that I may 
take the opportunity of noticing a curious circumstance 
brought to light by its constant use during five years. 

The heat communicated to this index can never have 
exceeded^^ (at least beyond a t^iug degree) the melting point 
of lead, or about 700 Farht. and yet the surface of the gold 
has gradually become perfectly discoloured and penetrated 
apparently by the silver, in the same manner ad would have 
been produced by mercury at a common temperature. 

This effect commenced on the edges of the slip of 
metal, and has now a^anced nearly oyer tbe whole surface 
of tbe gold, giving it me appearance, undey the microscope, 
of being studded over with hard tubercules of a leaden 
colour ; the golden yellow, where not yet throughly chang- 
ed has become green, littd that of an alloy of gold and silver ; 
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tbe impregnation has extended to a considerable depth in 
the gold, and consequently tbe ind&; has become less and 
less sensible to changes of heat ; but 1 should remark, that 
at the fixed end of the plate where a piece of platina foil 
had been joined to strengthen and support the index, no 
discoloration has taken effect; the platina covering seething 
to shelter the gold from the argentine vapours. I should 
also remark that the two metals were originally quite pure, 
and were united without any alloy by simply laying an 
ingot of silver over one of gold, and beating tbe two until 
tbe former just began to melt ; the compound ingot waa 
then laminated, and cut into tbe requisite form. 

Mr. Faraday of tbe Royal Institution has shewn that 
mercury emits vapour capable of amalgamating with gold 
at very low temperatures : the circumstance just described 
tends to prove that silver does the same while yet in a solid 
state, and below the lowest red heat visible in tbe dark. 
I unfortunately omitted to keep any note of tbe original 
weigiit of the bar, and am therefore unable to say wbe- 
(ber any sensible diminution has taken place in this respect. 

But to return from this digression : In tbe Journal of 
science Vol. XI, Mr. Daniell has described an ingenious 
instrument with which he measured tbe fusing points of 
many metals, and which has served to remove many of the 
anomalies of oiir so long undisputed catalogues : the des- 
crepaiicies indeed are of such magnitude, that I cannot 
refrain from constrasting them in the follomng table, and 
hoping that the old list may be henceforward banished 
from our scientific works as tending to give very erroneous 
ideas of the scale of temperdfeure. 

By Wedgvood, By Daniell. 
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It is utmecessaty.to comment upon Mr. BanielFs table, 
to which every confidence is due. It may however, be 
urged against his pyrometer, that Platina has a smaller di- 
latation than every other metal, and that little is diminish- 
ed in his instrument by the expansibility of the inclosing 
case of blacklead ; moreover, that Plumbago is acknow- 
ledged to be a very bad conductor of heat, besides being 
liable to lose its shape : there does not seem either by Mr. 
Panicll’s confession to have been a desirable accordance in 
the results of different trials, excepting in the two expe- 
riments upon the fusing point of silver. 

In the present day such a landable jealousy of inven- 
tion exists among scientific men, that it would be danger- 
ous even in this remote part of the world, to pass over 
any thing connected with my subject, lest 1 should be sus- 
pected of plagiarism in what 1 may hereafter offer as my 
own : I should therefore notice that Dr. Ure has recotu- 
zuended an air thermometer made of Platina, but I cannot 
learn whether his plan has ever been carried into effect. 
Sir James Hall has also announced that he has found a 
means of measuring furnace heat, and the world will no 
doubt receive it with the confidence due to the ingenuity 
of the illustrious inventor. 

Thb mind often speculates upon such subjects without 
bringing its crude ideas into practical form : 1 hav/e at 
one time thought that the light and consequently heat of a 
fire might be admirably measured by the eye, with*'the in- 
tervention of a series of thin plates of coloured glass or 
talc ; the number necessary V$ obscure the light, being the 
indicators of the heat. 

Without trial it is difficult to estimate the objections 
to a photometer of this kind, from which doubtless some 
useful ebservations might originate ; The intense heat of 
the oxy-bydrogen blowpipe : the fusion of Platina, and 
other refractory metaif^ might thus be roughly ascertain- 
ed : the dark brown mica is well adapted f(!>r the construe- 
tbn of such an instrument, which might he made of one 
tube of two hundred Ibia iaminse pasted on to card fram^. 
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The eye should be protected from extvaneoos light by means 
of a dark tube during observation. 

But this is again digression, for I have long since given 
up this scheme in favor of another, which appeared to havei 
superior claims to accuracy and possessed the great advantage 
of being identifiable at any time, and in any part of the 
world. ' 

Thb fusing points of pure metals are determinate and 
unchangeable : they also comprehend nearly the whole scale 
of temperature : the unoxydizable or noble metals alone 
embrace a range from the low melting point of silver to the 
high ignition of Platina : there are, it is true, only three 
fixed points in this scale, but as many intermediate links 
may be made as are required by alloying the three metals 
together in divers and regular proportion. When such a 
Series has been once prepared, the heat of any furnace may 
be expressed by the maximum alloy that it is capable of 
melting. 

Brsidbs the unity of determinations which such ^ 
Pyrometer would give, several other advantages might b6 
enumerated : The smallness of the apparatus, nothing mor^ 
being necessary than a little cupel, containing in separate celU 
eight or ten Pyrpmetric alloys, each of the size of a pin’s 
head : the indestructibility of the specimens ; since those 
melted in one experiment would only need to be flattened 
under the hammer to be again ready for action ; and the 
facility of notation, since three letters with the decimal 
expression of the alloy would convey in a moment 
the maximum heat, thus %r. S, 3 G. might be used 
for an alloy of 0,7 silver, with 0.3 gold, and G. 23 
P. would express gold containing 23 per cent, of 
Platina. 

Having thus explained the principles of my proposed 
Pyrometer I will proceed to describe the circumstances 
worthy of notice which occurred ii^^ preparation of the 
alloys, 

As gold melts not very much above silver, I assumed 
only ten degrees between them : forming each by a sue* 
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cessive addition of 10,4}er cent, of gold to t^e zero, or pure 
•ilver ; the tenth degree being of course pure goM. 

Thbsb alloys were easily made and require no remark ; 
they may be subdivided in accurate researclltes, using al> 
ways the decimal notation! 

From the fusion of pure gold I assumed upwards one 
hundred degrees to that of pure Platina ; adding one per 
cent of the latter metal to each degree. Now it is hard* 
]y to be supposed that the progress of these hypothetical 
degrees will represent equable increments of beat : They 
will, however, as I said before, always indicate the same 
intensity, and their absolute value, as a matter rather of 
speculative than of practical interest, may be sought by 
other expedients, such as the expansion of a Platina Bar 
&c. in co-operation with the Pyrometric cupel : 1 shall 
hereafter have to shew how this has been practised in 
measuring the melting point of silver. 

It was so long ago as the year 1821, when I made up 
the first twenty alloys of Platina and gold : the metals 
were in a state of purity, and the proportions were adjust- 
ed to less than the thousandth part of the unit of each spe- 
cimen, which weighed precisely fifteen grains troy. The 
metals were fused in a powerful forge supported on a 
^mall boneash cupel, and enclosed In an earthen crucible; 
/the access of air was prevented as far as possible, and in 
some cases the metal was wrapped in paper to prevent tiie 
separation of small particles : I am thus particular in des- 
cribing minutely the process of fusion, because some un- 
expected circumstances presented themselves in the fused 
buttons, which I believe have not hitherto been observed : 
Upon examining the specimens on their return from t|ie 
fire, some were found to have gained considerably in 
weight. These were always more or less brittle under 
the hammer, others returned of the same weight as at first, 
and some few had even lost slightly in weight, and these 
especially the latter, proved perfectly malleable ; they were 
also of a brighter colour, and more dee^ crystallized on 
the surface, with the curiously knotted retiform indentations 
so peculiar to the alloys of Platina. 
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KoTTmamNdtNG the danger another long dlgreb 

sion 1 can liardly here refrain from a few remarks uptm 
the cause of this phenomenon. Neither Gold nor Platina 
alone were known to have the faculty of observing oxygen . 
at high temperatures, and yeti could attribute the increase 
to nothing else, as carbon in many cases was not present^ - 
and the cupel exhibited no trace of being acted upon, ex- 
cepting now and then, where a paper covering had been 
employed; when the phosphate of lime had assumed under' 
the metallic button a beautiful bright blue colour resem- 
bling that of Phosphate of Iron. 1 satisfied myself that 
no carbon Sad been observed by submitting a portion of die 
suspected metal to solution in Nitromuriatic acid ; neither 
could I obtain traces of silex nor of any other earth, al- 
though Mr. Boussingault has observed, that Platina may 
even be readily fused by combining it with silex, which is, 
eifticted by heating the metal in a crucible, lined with wood 
charcoal. The metal from this treatment, too, becomes 
brittle, and gains about 1 jfer cent in iveiglit, but the silex^ 
is readily discoverable by its forming a jelly on solution in 
aqua regia, which was by no means the case in my expe-i 
riments. I am rather inclined, therefore, to believe, alA 
though unable to confirm the supposition for want of due 
examination, that the increase of weight must be attributed 
to oxygen, as has been proved by Mr. Lucas to be the case 
with regard to silver and copper, but the former of tjhese 
metals gives out at the moment of its becoming solid the 
oxygen absorbed while in a liquid state ; and copper when 
quite brittle from the presence of oxygen, may be restored 
to its malleable state by what is technically called poling, 
thht is, by bringing carbon in contact with the melted me- 
tal : whereas when I remelted one of the Platina alloys in 
an envelope of leather, it gained additional Weight, atod be- 
came more brittle than before. Bat t must leave this sub- 
ject for further examination hereaft^'. 

Tbb following Table will explain more fully 
cfifect to which X have alluded. I have contiuued the 
Series of alloys up to 70'’'per cent, df Platina, but' that, 
and the previous specimeii Were not thoroughly fused in the 
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hipest ioege beat : Gi<£5 P. was only half melted by tbe 
intense beat capable of fusing the cupel of Gualidr Clay* 
in which it was supported : 


AU.OY8 OF PLATINA AND OULD. 


MtOeiOiUty. 



Notes, — I.^T he fiiBt four specimens were melted under an assay muffle^ 
they were wrapt iii paper, and the boneash cnj^ls were all stained and the me* 
tallic of a fine aEure bine, query Phosphate of Iron. 

II.-~The Beads melted in a forge, when suffered to cool gi^uallv were all 
deeply crystallized: the colour of the brittle beads was duller than that^of the 
B^eableones, „ .... 


IlI.«^No. 7.— Was remelted inclosed in leather: it f^ained an additional 6-li 
per cent* and was more brittle than before, this is unfarourable to die oxygen 




Iv detached; are howeyertbe mean of Uf9 separate e^j^rimeats made at 
distant periods* 


* Tlus Clay whldi isle lie pnrehased in most of the Bazars of the upper 
mritiees in India, under the name of Khallee Muttee, was first pointed out to 


ane as an admirable fire Clay by my friend Captain Presgrare, who has long ess* 
ployed it In making cmciblcs for toe fasion of cast Iron* # 
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I will Qow proceed to nentlon vfew trials made wi^. 
luy Pyi'o'ineiric alloys in different i^maces, "and in diffei^tol 
parts of the same furnace: the dispiff^ty of heat is greater 
thap might have been supposed, and where, as in assaying., 
the precious metals, so much depends npoii the temperature 
at which the operation is performed, it would be useful to 
know every difference ip this respect obtaining in variont 
countries, and its effect upon their report of the quality ac 
standard of Bullion. * Masinmin 


Alky JUelted. 

Muffle^ an Assay Furnace, front. ..... S. 0 6. 


Average middle, S. 3 G. 


Ditto behind, S. b G. 
The Calcutta Ct;arcoaI is better than 
that of Benares, and frequently heats 
the mulBe to, G. 03 P. 


Calcutta, Silver Melting furnaces of the 
English Construction (Specimens in* 
closed in an Iron Melting pot),. ... G. 075 P. 
Ditto open Native furnace, G. 06 P. 

Ditto Blast furnace for Melting Muster f 

Ingots, G. 20 P.! 


Black lead Table furnace without Chimney G: 08 P. 
Apex of CondfQsed air Blowpipe flame, G. 20 P. 
Meltin^point of Copper by two trials 


under a Muffle, G. 03 P. 

Melting of Cast Iron, about .*.... G. 30 

BjlghSst Heat' of a forge (with the Char- 
coal of Benares},. G. 55 P. 


It is just a» infiitible as Un Steatbridga Clay, and appears to be fonnad of 
decomposed Felspar : it oxlsts ia saiaU lumps, is white aad powdery oo too ex- 
terior, and of a pinkish brown wMbSn. ' It's miocific mrity in the porous state 4- 
1,7S, aad after soaking in water . By a CMBicar analjis itscoaipaBitioBi^ . 

peats tobe ig ‘ ■ 

Alumina with trace of ox. Manganese M 9 

■Oxyda of Iron, .. ...i, . .t 9 
1 Xoss S 9 


B 
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«bOYe «re sufficient to shew the use of this sim- 
ple ipstrument as an indicator of heat. 1 lay no stress 
upon the mdtiDg points of ojpper or iron, because 1 have 
had no opportunity of trying them on a large Scale. The 
instrument is well adapted fot* measuring the relative force 
and goodness of different fuel, of pit-coal, charcoal-wood 
&c. a point, in this country especially, where woods vary so 
much in texture and quality, of ito inconsiderable interest. 
In conclusion I may notice that some ingenuity is necessary 
in the contrivance of a box to bold and preserve the spe- 
cimens separate : and that the alloys of silver and gold lose 
in weight by long exposure to beat : they are however 
easily replenished, and the little musters need never be 
thrown away, as the gold’may always be again purified : the 
Platina alloys are very durable. Figure 1 in the accom- 
panying plate represents one of the Pyrometric cupels after 
removal from the fire, and figure 2 a convenUnt box for 
holding the musters. 

II. — Having now explained the means which I had 
provided for ascertaining the relative heat of a furnac^ I 
turn to the more interesting portion of my experiments on 
pyrometric subjects, namely the determination by means of 
an air Thermometer of the absolute temperature at which 
pure Silver enters into fusion j and here I will pass over 
many fruitless endeavours made with cast iron* retorts 
filled with azote to prevent oxydation, and will pro- 
ceed at once to the description of the apparatus 'tfhich at 
last satisfied my expectations, and furnished the results pre- 
sently to be enumerated. 


* 'rhese experiments only furnished me with one ftct new to myself.—asme. 
ly, Uiat Cast Iron aoquiies pennapent inereuse of bulk I7 each successive h- tf- 
inu : for the cubic contents of the retort used, as determined by Uie wriAtw 

pure Bwrcury epntaised at the temperature of 80i>, were as follows : 


Before the first «xp«riffleBt,...,......^is)'* 

After the first p.M{ *•*’1 

Afterthreefites,. lo.io 041 



I SdQv'Varht or near the 
tbs dilatation of irou 


aud PsUt in tii^ •zpm&Msts 


ihf meltmg point of silver— whence it may 
is »bt eombl^ as ^ hem alsa proved I9 
^ertments on tbs TbemoastrieiMisaliona 


beeoBcluded that 
'bsmoMtrie iifiimtioiM of metals! 
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Iw figure 2 the confute appanttus U fiieplayediat the 
moment'of an experiment. represent^ a Retort or Bitlh 
of pure gold weighing about 6500 graina troy, aal cmi^ 
taining nearly ten cubic inches of air. JB, is a tube lUso of 
pure gold; which at its outer end is firmly united by a small 
gold collar to a similar tttbe,tC, of pure silver ; the horeof 
the latter tube is larger than fiiat of tlie gold, but to pre^ 
vent any undue influence from the unequal heating of the 
air contained in them both, and to confine the operation 
entirely to the gtddeii Bulb, the two tubes during the 
last series of experiments were plugged up throughout their 
inteiibr'by wires of the same metals, so fitted as to leave 
a very minute crevice for the air to pass. The outer part 
of the silver tube B is kept cool with a wet towel to pro<- 
tect the stopcocks and flexible tube, H. The last mention- 
ed tube, H, completes the ^mmunication of the air Bulb 
with the glass Reservoir JB, which is intended as a substitute 
for an inconvenient length of graduated tube t this Reser- 
voir is nearly filled with olive oil, aiKl is furnished with 
a safety tube and Bulb JP, into which the oil rises when the 
ait of begins to flow over ; it has also a stopcock below,, 
for the purpose of restoring the equilibrium of pressure by 
drawing off a portion of ttie oil. In the collar of the 
reservoir £, moreover,, there is another stopcock aperture 
leading into a graduated glass tube G,. in which traveress 
a small bubble of oil by way of index. As this tube wae 
very afcurately divided into two-hundredths of a cubic 
inch, and may be read off to a tmith of that qBantity,^the 
equilibrium is necessarily capable of very delicate adjust- 
ment. 

Tbe furnace, as the figure exhibit^ was situated in 
tm adjoining apartaMnt, so as to screen the exterior ap- 
paratus eatlr^y- from the beat ; a smallnhermometer in JP, 
however, serves to note any smidl change of temperature 
in the Reservoir. 

T^a fnma^ and rat^e need: no description, being 
the 'ordinary ass^ constfOction : p4p. p> little pyrome- 
ter cu^te-ODnUmijagaHefs of' silvmr a»fl gold, ns uimHiened 
fit the fdriher part of this paper, •* 

B 2 
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Eveet part of instruitietit proved to be per- 
fectly airtight, or. rather the first dozen experiments were 
rejectel^ on acconht of minute leakage which wae at length 
entirely overcome, and several more were cxchided on 
the suspicion of the air within die Bulb not being 
thoroughly deprived of moisture, which desideratum 
was at last considered to he attained after frequently 
replenishing the vessel with fresh air from a mercu- 
rial gazometer, where it had been exposed for days 
. and even weeks to the drying action of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. 

Thk absolute temperature, as must be evident from 
the construction of^ the instrument just described, is to be 
deduced from the volume of air extruded from the heated 
gold Bulb, which volume again is to be found by the weight 
of the oil drawn from the resenroir, together wkh the ad- 
justment of the bubble of oil in the graduated glass tube : 
the necessary Calculus, however, embraces several correc- 
tions, some of them of minor effect, and of known and cer- 
tain influence, as the formulse for Barometric and Tiiermo- 
metric change, specific gravity of tl»e oil, &c. othei-s, which 
affect materially the results, and are by no means so certain 
in their power. These are the dilatation of gold at high 
temperatures, and the absolute law of gaseous expansion. 
The close agreement of Mr. Gay Lussac’s and Mr. Dalton’s 
expression for the expansion of gas between the freezing boil- 
ing points of water, leaves, it is true, but little room for 
hesitation in the adoption of the term o. 375 per 180 de- 
grees : but as the tables of metallic dilatations only give 
that of gold up to the boiling point of water, I may be wrong 
in assuming an equable rate of increase for higher hea^ 
and it is, therefore, as muck to provide against alterations in 
these essential points by future experimentalists, as from a 
desire to conceal nothing which may affect my general con- 
clusions, that I shall venture to trouble my readers with 
details of the data on which the several calculations are 
made : By this means, too, the following t&bles will speak 
for fiiemselves, witbou) the necessity of continual explana- 
tions. . 
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FIRST SERIES. 

!> 

l.-~-The tut>6S of silm and gold not phi^ed : 

^--.Contents or interior volume of the golden bulb and tube at the tale pf 
252,997 grs. of pure water to the cubic inch at Pasht. were found equal to 
9,9^ cubic inches, but as the mtitici of the TOrtion of air in the Mid 

tube, due to its not being heated to the rail heat of the bulb, was rather more than 
balanced by the pltcs expmiUin of the air In the silver tube, the volume is esti'* 
mated at 10. Cub. inches. 

S.-^Specific gravity of the oil at 80^, found to be 0.9100. 




1810.0 29J15 


I ^ C Small square mudie 
1 < Furnace, silver' not 
I Cmelted. 

i ^ „ C Ilo* about the same 

4- .028 2 ./heat or rather hotter 

j (.but silver not melted. 

I ^Black's table furnace 
—.043 3 bright red 

, h heat or orange, silver 
(.not at all affected. 

I rDo.Viould not raise suf* 
+.01O 4 •? beat to fuse sil- 

J ver with the large muf- 
^ vfle. 

^ Same furnace with 
-*-.011 5 < *^*trrower muffle, a sil- 

A ver wire, held over tise 
V bulb barely melted. 
rSame furnace, heat not 
full, after this several 
experiments were ren* 
dered imperfect a 
—.023 o J minute lem^age where 
the gold & silver tubes 
were Jotned, this was 
remedied by adding 
IsSoIder. 

fLarge assay fomrn^e, 
heatasS. 4 G. Thenext 
experiments were faul* 
ty from leakage and it 
became necessary to 
4>.025 7 s cutoff & replace the tip 
of the gold tube the con* 
tents were now 10,001 
or allowing, rbughly 
1 for the portion less in* 
influenced by heat, 10,Oi» 
rLar^e assay ^wace, 

H-.040 8 spansion, contiauiiig 
^ i^btfafwketheiiBBlC 

I Ctore was not pies^ 
•|*.065 9ln boiling water. 
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SeCOSQ SBIOES. 

iilw tiilie wmSow plnimti with awire^ wlUHeqlne iManre w*fc- 
0.«U inehM. Thu projecting a uttte way into the geld tabOi d&unitlied th» 
Utter idwut 0.0| 

a.'rTM TOl«no 4 f Ifcpgtdd tabfrheing-O^lS Uchea, mqiiina(aow thatther* 
10 no coasterrOcUnn^ing eficK;ttnt>dbaced‘ by tho'air silver taw) a correction 
to be introduced fat its not sbaiing the ftiU heat of the bidb itself in the fumase.. 

gcp^wacntidly^atimai^ this eonectump dividing the tube into four 




the first cdntaining O.lfi® heatediay^ to 2fiQ<l yidds Ekpansion OMT 
iecopd m a,...:...,,., UOO .394 

third- 080 1000 

fourth 030 9D0 


.246 

,086 


Sum..** 1.373 

... heated all to 1600® would yield...* 1.785 

The quantity of reW air expelled from the tube proportional to 1.785 is 0.81^ 

and for 1.373 is 0.290 

. leaving a difference of.. 0.029 

which is to be deducted from the residual gas in every experiment ; or, as it cornea 
to the same thing it may be deducted from the contents of the bulb and tube at 
once, 10.052-'.<)3-f^ 02^10.003. Therefore 10.000 may be safely used as the vo* 
lame of air during the present series. 

3«— The specific ^avity at the beginning and end of these experiments was : 

24th September, at 88«> 0.9111 

11th July, at 82 0.9125 

and the latter estimation is used for the temperature of 80®, to which in the fol* 
lowing series, the weight of the oil expelled is always reduced. 


X^. 

1 

8 . 

?! 

§ 

1 Baromtcr, 

Therufo. 

Is 

"S'! 

.1.1 

1^ 


1 

14 

1 

i 


4 

ll 

Notes made at the time. 

July. 

14> 

15.> 

1789. 

|39.25 

.35 

|8S« 

j 

1 

89® 

+.012 

11 

Large furnace always used— fuU 


1590. 

'39.25 

.35 

1 1 

83.6 87. 1 

12 

melting heat — apparatus p]ac« 
ed in tne cold mufiie the pre« 
ceding evening. 

Sameexperimentatafull red heat 

16 

11738.2 29.28 

.38 


89.7 

-.030 

13 

Oil allowed to remain in the safe- 

w 

i’ 

1805. 

1 

29.38 

.875, 

1 1 

69.8 

92.5 

•I 

4 

U 

ty tube under a pressure of 3 
inches during the night, so that 
a small portion of air might 
hare been absorbed by it. 

Good experiment— when cooled 
down Uieindexreturned almost 
precisely to the original point. 

Fresh air from the Gaeometer— 


1 1 

1801. 

29.26 

.39 90. 

89.9 

+.083 

15 

90 

489. 

29.37 

.37.90. 

1 

91. 

—.021 

16 

hot fire. 

In boiling wat«r«-whole tube 


1808.7 

29;32 

.34 1 

B8.5 

88. 

+.035 

IT 

submerged. 

Hot fire— henceforward the in- 

94 

1809.6 29.27 

1 

1 

01.1 

88.2 

1 

+J)05 

18 

strument was put suddenly in- 
to the muffle when heaM te 
the n^essary pitch* 

Moderate fire. 

•w. 

1816.2 29.80 

drr.91.8 

94.9 

+.018 

19 

Second fire rather hotter than the 

95 

1821.^,29.26 

.82 8842 

90.9 

—.060 

20 

iftat* 

I 

1814. 80.34 
16S6.2 80.90 

.27 85.4 
85.7 

88.2 —.013 
83.8 +.0191 

21 

22 

Hot fire* 
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JiaUt meU et the time. 


Si Befoic this experiment rite peld 
Bulb bad been madrertently 
filled with the damp air of the 
room* l^gr.9K 

24 Dry air fram the gazometei^- 

low heat. 

25 Silver melting heat. 

26 Full heat. 

27 Silvernotmeltedcloseto the bulb 

28 A hotter fire* 

29 Ditto. 

30 Barely the melting point of silttr 


Although the foregoing series of experiments exhibits 
as much uniformity as could possibly be expected in a sub- 
ject so liable to unavoidable irregularities ; still I felt anxi- 
ous to get rid of the small correction allowed for the imper- 
fect heating of the gold tube altogether : with this view, 1 re- 
opened the joint, and fitted in the thick golden wire mention- 
ed on a former occasion. The interior volume was now re- 
duced to 9.761 cubic inches^ and by the trial in boiling water, 
this appears to be most correctly the influential volume. 
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Aftrr this accidlenti endeavoured to render, the Bulb 
again serviceable by patching on a new bottom with as 
little solder as possible ; in effecting the juncture 1 had 
reason to fear that a small portion of borax got into the 
interior of the instrument and injured the subsequent expe- 
riments : and, as accidents seldom come singly, I was also 
perplexed by a few drops of oil having oozed down the 
tubes into the Bulb, which being suddenly converted into 
permanent gas produced an excess in the quantity of oil 
driven from the reservoir ; in four experiments the excess 
was about 150 grains, and the cause was evident during 
the process of cooling, but it was difficult to estimate the 
exact amount of new gas generated. 

Thk contents of the repaired Bulb were 9.766. 

FOURTH SERIES. 



Sept I 

6 1841.1 '29.575 

7 1813.5 29.55 
— 1923.3,29.592 


.580 860318807 —.002 37 ! 
.56 86.9i91.1 +.035 38 
.58 91. 94.8 +.072 39 


8 1848.4 29.54 

9 1842.7 29.58 
11 1900.8 22 49 

13 1867.8 29.38 

14 1859.5 29.47 
— 1852.5 29.48 


f.54 88. 91.6 - 
.59 87. 89 7,,- 
.49 87. ,91. H 
.898 87, *88.5 
.47 ,88.2 91.1 !J 
.48 :89.2 ;92.9i. 


-.028 '40 
-.037 141 
* 040142 ; 
-.000143 1 
s015’44t 
-.065145; 


859.2'29.41 .40 87. 89. 1+024040, 


Notes fnade at the time. 


'a hot fire. 

[Moderate aud regular. 

Very hot fire, the solder on the bot- 
tom of the bolt had evidently run, 
I but no leakage ensued. 

A regular fire. 

Below the ordinary heat. 

Hot fire, auere^ any air generated ? 
Solderhau partially fused, no leakage 
A good experiment. 

I Fresh air from the gazometer, no 
I leakage, fire rather hot. 

In boiling -water, this extraordi- 
nary anomaly seemed to be caus- 
ed by an exceedingly minute in- 
filtration of digneous vapour, 
through the new joint; but on 
examination with a condensing 
air Syringe, there c(id not appear 
any leakage ; the longer the bulb 
remained in the water, the more 
gas came over, and when the in- 
strument was again submitted 
to the furnace, the extruded oil 
amounted only to 1300 and 1309 
grains, proving that some leakagp 
existed, whicn was not percep- 
tible at a low temperature, with 
this experiment the whole series 
was brought to a conclusion. 
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It i^ow remains to convert the* data afforded by the 
foregoing table into degrees of the common thermometer ; 
a single example will suffice to explain the process of tins 
simple, though somewhat lengthy, calculation ; and the 
table (No. II) which follows will set forth the funda- 
mental data, whence the results of each experiment are 
deduced. 

Onb or two corrections, such as the expansion of the 
glass reservoir, and of the minute quantity of air contain- 
ed in the exterior part of the apparatus are omitted in the 
calculatioffr, as hardly appreciable : the temperature o^ the 
air in E (figure 3) may not always have been given with 
accuracy, as the thermometer was unavoidably suspended 
in F, No error, however, on this head could exceed a 
single degree, as the screen wall effectually kept off the 
influence of the furnace, or equalized it, on all objects cou-- 
nected with the apparatus outside. 


Formula, for the Caleulation of the Temperature from Table I. 


On the 27th July, 1826, twenty -first Experiment. 

Weight of oil at temperature 80® 1814.0 grains Log. 3.2586373 

Correction for Barometer I | difference of rithms X .0004453 

^ diff. .0026830 

^ — i!.3623171 

Jri9, 

Results,— Correct volume of air expelled at 85.4 7.8358 0.89408l^ 

Volume of Bulb lo.oooo 1. 


Correction for Thermor. ^ ^ *97370^ 

Constant for spec. grav. oif. 0. 9125 T*9602329 

Constant for grs. water per cub. inch 252.397 2.4020842 


Residual Gas in the heated Bulb 
Correction for change of Bar 


2.1642 0.3352974 

Press — .0004153 


Correct Residual Gas 2.1620 

Expansion of gold at 1950*’ on 10 cub. in. » 470 


0.3348521 

1.0199461 

1.0 


Therefore as 21620 ; 10 47 : : 10 : > 
Volume of Gas, if all wero heated ) 
deduct 


48.428 ss 1.6850946 
10.000 — 


Results,— Quantity of etpansion, cub. inches 
Constant for gaseous expansion 0.375 
Constant fox 180^ larenheit 


38.428 



1.6846478 

1.6812412 


1844.6 » 3.2658890 

X 85.4 


Temperature of the Furnace > 
in degrees of Faxenheit.%«. > 


1930.0 


C 
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1» 


pSOie; 


TABIB H; 


1. 

tl 

1 

5 ® 

l|l 

•3 

I 

tt: 

ll- 

n 

ll« 

«i 

•s- 

i 

£ 

1 

as ‘ 

It 

vs- 

1 

Nates, 


cub^> in* 

cub. In. 


des^. 

dtS'. 



"IT 

7.472 

10410 

1492. 

90 

1582 

none 

Orange heat. 

a 

7.559 

10.430 

1578. 

95 

1673 

none 

Bright orange. 

3 

7.106 

10.370 

1239. 

95 

1334 

none 

Bright red heat rather orange. 

4 

7 643 

10.442 

1644. 

94 

1738 

none 

Bright orange, not quite melt* 
ing silver. 

5 

7.TO 

10.463 

1771. 

90 

1861 

S, 

Silver wire melted. 


7.620 

10.440 

1627. 

91 

1718 

S. 

Perhaps a little le8S> 

7 

7.901 

10.480 

1917. 

94 

2011 

S. 4 G 

8 

7.978 

10.470 

mi. 

90 

2101 

none 

Ditto 1 jected. 

9 

2.3U0 

10.032 

144. 

84 

228 


10 

8.067 

10499 

2112. 

86 

2196 

S.2G 

11 

7.717 

10.460 

1727. 

84 

1811 

s. 

Fnll red heat. 

12 

6.876 

10.360 

1110, 

84 

1194 

— 

13 

7.666 

10.430 

1579. 

91 

1670 

S. IG 

Rejected, some air oozed out 
in night ? 

14 

7.869 

10.476 

1863, 

90 

1953 

S. 2 G1 
1 S. 3 G 

Pyrometer Cupel, not em- 
ployed, but put down by es- 
timation. 

15 

7.861 

10.475 

1863. 

90 

1953 


SCDU CUi. 

16 

2.100 

10 030 

129. 

: 88 \ 

216 


doubtful to what the excess 
can be attributed. 

17 

7.911 

10.480 

1930. 

88 

2018 

S. 2 G? 


16 

7.915 

10.480 

1931. 

90 

2024 

S.2G 

Pyrometer Cupel at bax^ of 
bulbs. 3 G. 

19 

7.830 

10.470 

1836. 

92 

1927 

S I G? 


20 

7.810 

10.470 

1812. 

1 88 

1900 

:S. 1 6? 


21 

7.836 

10.470 

1845. 

‘ 85 

1930 

S.IG 


22 

7.936 

10.490 

1959, 

86 1 

1 

2046 

8.SG 

Pyrometer behind 8, 4 0, in 

1 front S. 2 G. 

23 

8.094 

10.500 

2166. 

84 

2260 

S.2G 

Damp air. rejected. 

24 

7.712 

10.460 

1713. 

87 1 

1800' 

8. 

Dry air, hre proved dull# 
Behind S. 16 G. 

23 

7.864 

10.475 

1875. 

83 

1958 

S. 

26 

7.838 

10 470 

1792. 

82 

1874 

S. IG 


vir 

7.769 

10.465 

1773. 

84 

1857! S. 

Hardly so hi£^. 

28 

7.803 

10.475 

1675. 

83 

195S' S.aG 

29 

7.923 

10.490 

1946. 

83 

2028 

S.2G 


30 

7.866 

10.475 

1877. 

89 

|l966j S. 1 G 


IT 

1.979 

9.792 

124.3 

87.7 

212 

— 

The whole bulb and tube sub- 
merged in boiling water. 

82 

7.618 

10,190 

1 

170L 

68 

17^ 

s. 

Perhaps these three are all 
a little too low, for the part 
of the bulb next the tobe; 
must have been heated 

than the rest, and no al- 
lowance is made. 

33 

7.638 

10.190 

1721. 

86 

1807 

s. 

1 

34 

7.624 

10.190 

im, 

1 

66 

t 

im 

rnkb 

rThe dilSbrence however must bt 
veiy small# 
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19 


1 

Air 

r 

||l 

i 

•a- 

1 

1 

3 

ft 

f? 


38 

1 7.819 

10.121 I 

2015 

69 

2104 

s. 

From the uncertainty attend- 

99 


10.172 

2993 

95 

80881 

s. 

ing this Series of experiments. 

40 


10.150 ' 

2261 

91 

2362 

s. 

it is better at once to reject 

41 

! 7.993 1 

10.150 

1 2263 

90 

2358 

s. 

the resetting temperatures ; in 
nos. 39 and 42 gas was evi- 
dently generated, and upon 

42 

8.818 1 

10.170 

2674 

91 

2765 

s,4a 

43 

iPa 

1 10,158 

2462 

88 

2514 

s.ra 

44 


10.154 

2339 

88 

2127 

S.2G 

breaking up the instrumeut. 

45 

8.042 

1 10.156 

234S 

89 

2487 

1 

S.25a. 

the interior of the tubes was 
found coated with. Oil, and 
the glaze of Borax. 


Thk average results may be thus expressed ; 


Fall red heat, 1200 

Orange heat, 1650 

Silver melts, 1830 By Daniell 2233°, by Wedgwood 4717* 


Silver with 1-10 gold,... 1920 
Silver with i gold, say 2050 

Wb have now brought the experiments of three 
months to a conclusion, and believe that they are suffi- 
ciently trustworthy to warrant a reduction in the tabular 
melting point of pure silver to the amount of nearly 400 
degrees below the determination of Mr. Daniell ; while 
they indisputably prove the superiority of that gentleman's 
thermometric table, when contrasted with that of Mr. 
Wedgwood. 

That the air thermometer cannot be expected to give 
indications perfectly accordant, those who have kept re- 
gisters of the manometer or sympiesometer will be ready 
to grant. At high temperatures too, a very small differ- 
ence in the quantity of air ejected produces a considerable 
change in the corresponding beat, and the air thermometer 
has tbe disadvantage of becoming less sensible with every 
increase of heat,, for the portion extruded from the hot 
bulb must necessarily be cooled down to a known point 
before it can be measured. 

Thb substitution of a reservoir of oil or mercury 
in die place of a mere graduated tube is essential where 
4he instrument is to be suddenly thrust into the fire, as the 
rapid motion of the air would 'force a passage through ^ 
• c 2 
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any moderate bubble of mercury or oil, or convert the 
latter into a mere film lining the tube; the reservoir em- 
ployed in the foregoing course was equal to a length of tube, 
similar to G. of fifty feet or more. 

To obviate the uncertainty of the correction for in- 
crease of the bulb wtf, an apparatus was constructed for 
submitting the dilatation of gold and other metals, to ac- 
tual measurement at the melting point of silver, but as the 
necessary experiments with it are not yet completed, and 
as the present paper has already extended beyond the 
bounds of moderation, it will be prudent to reserve them 
for the subject of a se parate communication. 

JAMES PRINSEP. 


Benares, 1st October, 1826. 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


On the 26lh April, a partial Eclipse of the Sun was 
observed at Benares, in latitude 25* 20’ 14” North, and 
longitude 5‘ 3l“- 35*- nearly. East from Greenwich. The 
Telescope used was the one attached to Troughton^s 
18-inch Circle, 23 -inch aperture. The beginning of the 
Eclipse was missed, but during the course of it a number 
of micrometrical measurements were taken by means of the 
5 horizontal wires of the instrument; that is to sa)^ the 
times of transit of the two limbs of the Sun, and of the 
points of contact of the lunar segment were noted for 
each of the five wires in succession, and the average 
differences of time, divided by the time of the passage of 
the Sun’s diameter gave the relative position of the 
Moon for the centre period of each observation. The 
Sun’s disc occupied 2"’ 2V- 5 in passing the wires, and as 
this quantity did not perceptibly vary from 7 to 8 o’clock, 
it may be used as a jneasure of the Bun’s diameter, 
141 6, in reducing the following observations to a 
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diagrammatic form in the figure whicli accompanies. The 
measurements are supposed to be made from the preceding 
limb down the vertical, whence they are transferred to the 
circumference. This vertical was continually changing its 
angle with the polar axis of the Sun, as the Telescope did 
not traverse in the equator, but the correction required is 
barely perceptible on a diagram, for it will be found that 
in a spherical trianglig, including the colatitude 60“ dO*, and 
the variable zenith distance of the Sun for sides, and the 
hour angle at the pole, the angle required is at 

6h- 30“- a. m. 23“ 34' 

7 00 22 29 

7 30 21 54 

8 02 22 03 

and the value of one degree on the circumference of the 
Suu is about 1:^ of the 141.5 parts at the maximum, di> 
minishing as the versed sines above and below the Sun’s 
horizontal diameter ; the correction, small as it is, has 
however been applied to the measurements given in the 
following Table : 


Apparent time \ 
Benares ,^ ... 5 

Distance from 

A . to the upperDistance oj 
limb of the B, to ditto. 
Sun's disc, j 

\ Distance of 
'C, (tragent 
of Moon's 
disc) to do. 

1 Horizontal 
measure of 
segment. 

in seconds. 

in secofids. 

in seconds. 

in seconds. 

d. 

h. 

m. 

s. 



>» 


1 25 

18 

48 

38,3 

4.1 

33.8 

36 8 

— 

2 


53 

28. 

^ 3. 

42.1 

45.0 

8U 

3 


57 

23,6 

1.5 

48.5 

50.5 

— 

4 

19 

10 

27,6 

0.7 

65.2 

56.1 


5 


06 

54,5 

0.2 

64.8 

64.9 


6 


11 

26,2 

O.l 

71.2 

71.2 


7 


17 

20,4 

■ 

79.2 




8 


22 

28,8 

n. 

85.0 


54. 

9 


29 

24,4 

5.6 

90.2 

_ 

_ 

10 


36 

25,3 

11.4 

94.6 


27. 

11 


44 

39,2 

19.9 

96.6 

........ 

— 

12 


53 

17,7 

32.2 

p4.4 

_• 



13 


58 

14,8 

42.1 

91.1 



14 

20 

02 

36,7 

53.8 

86.2 ' 

— 

— 


30 05 16 1 end of the Eclipse. oriaheoares 
mean time 30^' 03°“ 07“ 5. 
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At the period mu’ked es the end of -the EcHpse, the 
Sue’s disc was clear of the Moon ; but for 10 or 15 se- 
cond^ lateral remarked as it were a stretching of the Sun’s 
et^e toward the point which tlie Moon had just quitted : 
this was apparently the effect of I'efraction by the Moon’s 
atmosphere. 

Thb elements for calculating this Eclipse, and from 
which the projection was made, arc as follows 

Conjunction of the Sun andMoon in Green wich Ap' 

parent Time, 15''. 02“. 28*. ® 

Longitude of the Sun and Moon when in p- 05* 06' 34". 0 

Latitude of the Moon at 13 hours, K. 0" 56' 40". 7 

at 15'*. 2i’”. 0" 61' 13". 

Moon motion in longitude from 14''. 03”. to 14*. 33**. 0" 15' 13." 

14*. 33”. to 15*. OS'”. 0* 15' 15". 7 

in one minute at p 0" O' 30". 6 

Sun’s horary motion, 0“ 2' 25", a 

Sun’s distance from Cancer, 54" 54' 36". 

Sun’s declination at 15*. O}”. N. 13° 13' 51 "• 

at 13*. 40”. 13° 12' 46". 


increase in one hour. 
Angle of Moon’s path with the Ecliptic, 
Sun's Semidiameter, 

Momi’s Semiadiameter at 15*. 02J^”. 
Corrected for altitude ) at 13*. 
and hourly change, j at 14*. 

Moon’s Horizontal Parallax at 15h. OS^m. 

at 13 00 


0" 00' 48*. » 
5° 35' 0". 

15* 54". 8 
14' 56". 2 
14' 69". 6 
15' 20". 6 
64' 49". 3 
64' 51", 0 


Snn’s Parallax, 8". 5 

Thb only correction not applied in the diagram is the 
effect of the Spheroidal figure of the earth upon the la- 
titude j as this will diminish the parallax at Benares, it will 
bring the calculation and ob.servatlon nearer the same line 
than they are now delineated. At present the difference is 
but hulf a . minute, tarbe, subtracted from the parallax, or 
added to the latitude of the Moon : the times of the se- 
veral observations agree with the calculations, pretljy well, 
considering the difficulty of projecting them faithfully : 
^ average of all the comparisons would shew a correction 
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of seven seconds substractive from tfie asstimed longfitinls 
5 ‘‘ 32 "‘ 36 ’- , supposing the place of the Moon to be 
correctly given by the epheineris. 

Mr. Walter Ewer has communicated to me bil 
observation of this Eclipse made at Cawnpoor : he also ■ 
missed the first appulse. 

End at 19^* 56"- 03'* 5 mean time Caivnpoor : I have 
omitted to mention that the times at Benares, are by an 
astronomical clock, keeping a remarkably equable rate of 
0.9 daily. J. P. 

BmareSy Vjth 1827 . 


MTERAUY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELUGENCE. 


BENARES. 


A Method of Forging Stamps^ or 
rather changing the value of 
Stamped Paper, practised and 
discovered at Benares. 

The first process is melting 
some Lac upon a flat stone so as 
to make a smooth surface : after 
this the Lac is heated in the sun ; 
when it is sufiilfently soft, to re- 
ceive an impression without ad'* 
liering to a substance, a genuine 
stampt paper, of the value to be 
forged, is carefully faced on the 
Lac. Cotton wrapped in fine muslin 
and made into the form of a ball, 
(somewhat hard), is then placed 
on the back of the Stamp, and 
beaten with a round stick for some 
time, until the impression is com- 
plete on the Lac. 

The Forger then purchases as 
■such legal paper from the au- 
thorized Venders, of one anna 
value as he proposes to transform 


by his process, there being* no dif« 
ferencein the English or Native 
signatures, nor in theemaller die 
in genuine paper from . I A. to 16 
Rs. value, he is saved the necessity 
of forging the endorsements. To 
erase the one anna Stamp he pla« 
ces it between two damp Cotton 
balls which he beats 'until the 
letters disappear ; be then fits the 
old spot on his prepared die and 
on it the Cotton bag, and renews 
the bea^ting until the paper takes 
the impression of the die ; this re- 
quiies some dexterity, the paper 
being of country manufacture fre- 
quently rends when damp. 

Detection is difficulty for all 
genuine 8tamp| paper loses the 
gloss of its surface after a little 
use, and the forged paper has 
necessarily still one legal Stamp^ 
a regular endorsement of sale^ 
and a genuine signature by 
European gentleman. 

R, HAMILTON 
Btmm^ Aprils 1826 i 
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Notice aeeompmying 7W Copper 

Spearliead^f presented to the So-^ 

tteiy by Mr* Cracroft* 

A Shepherd named Jykurun^ 
living in village Niorai, near Etan^ 
inziilahEtawa, observed sticking 
in the ground, a metal instru* 
ment from above sxvhieh the earth 
had been washed awnj by the 
rains. On digging, he mnnd two 
Copper Spearheads, one much 
corroded and broken, the other in a 
very perfect state, the two weigh- 
ed together a seer and a half or 
Oi troy pounds. 

The traction of the country re- 
garding tmo and others, of a 
similar nature, which have been 
discovered, is tliat they are Ar- 
rowheads, formerly used by a 
gigantic race of men who lived in 
the days of the Mohabharut war 
— the probable truth seems to be 
that they were made when iron was 
so scarce and expensive, and the 
art of working it so little known, 
as to make copper instruments of 
ofience, or cutting tools, more 
available than iron ones, notwith- 
standing the superiority of the lat- 
ter metal in point of durability, 
and of efficacy for such purposes. 

The Spearheads are 13^ inches 
long, and.2 inches broad ; at the 
broadest part there is a small hole, 
to admit either a thong or string, 
by which the instruments might be 
tied to a ban|{>oo which received 
the conical j^art (this is 2^ inches 
long). 

The copper docs not appear to 
have been hardened by any admix- 
ture of tin, nor by any other pro- 
cess, in which respect the instru- 
ments differ from those discovered 
in North America, which are said 
to be little inferior in hardness to 
iron. 

The lower part is not made hol- 
low to receive the shaft, as in 
modern Spears, but is formed in- 
to a solid frustrum of a cone, ap- 
jparently intended to be inserted 
In the hollow of a bamboo, and at- 
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The ^uugi is made of rather 
e ijoie mentioned. a large sheep skin, and re- 

sembles a Biheesti’s Water M ashq. 
Since the a!)o\e were presented, a wooden tube to blow into, 

[r. has transinitled three more purpose of occasionally i»- 


lachcd by a leather thong throogh 
the hole ulentioned 


a wooaen luue lo oiow iniv, 

insiniUed three more purpose of occasionally i»- 

<)f a similar nature, but of a much -flating the bag, with a pipe of wood 
'] hey measure a short distance from the 


a rauvii iiating the bag, with a pipeot wood 
larger size. '1 hey measure a short distance from the 

lectin length, and are tormed former, containing nine holes, lite- 
exactly like Spearheads,^ at the ,.jj||y qjj jjjg upper side, for the 
base which appears intended for fingers, and two hoIc.s at ihe end. 
insertion in a bamboo, there is ^bis pipe, with the mouth-piece or 
a projecting barb on one side over occupy tlie cavities of the 

which a siring was probably at- giieep's fore-legs ; the former being 
tached. The small ones have se- inches, and the latter two inch- 
x'cral crooked barbs on each side, length, exclusive of that part 

and this certainly makes them the leather of the bag 

look like Ariowheads by the side fastened. ^ 

of the others :-nor can the latter ^ • 

be ima^aned to be daggers or The Puf^gi, or Native Bagpipe, 
swords'* otherwise the handles is in common use in the Jaipur 
would have been better detined, territory, for celebrating marriag- 
and rao.st likely formed out of the es, as well as on other joyous occa- 
same piece of metal, as they are sions. A young man present, did 
sienerally seen in the steel swords me the favor of accompanying it 
of the natives. Taken as Spear with his voice, and the song w^as 
and Arrowhcad.s, the»e antique not unpleasant, 
weapons are certainly much be- 


weiipuiia aiv . 

yond the ovdinary dimensions of 
such arms of the present day. 


Lieutenant-colonel Watson in^ 
forms me tli at there is usually more 
than one pipe to the Scottish in- 
strument, and that commonly the 
bag is inflated with a kind of bel- 
lows : both this and the Pungi are, 
of course, compre.ssed by ♦hearni : 
when played upon, awn in other 
respects it appears similar ter the 

I tl.af- sn viatic 


To the Secrctarif to the Literary 
Society at Benares, 

Sir, — I l^S 1®^'® respecis n. — —■ 

\ou,fortheinfoimationot ine ao- j|. Bagpipe, that so glad 

ciety, of which Ills'*® the ^ens the hearts of all who come 

be a member, that at my the land of cafces. 

' rtbSlh ■ The very rough sketch may 

^he hi^r rd tol^d U.rDecan, lb? Arabian Bagpipe as used by 
I I observed a musical the Arabs frequenting the sea-port 

iTml ins~ries^^ the of Busbire. I f er you to L.eute- 

Arab and Scottish Bagpipes, and nant-colonel ^ ^ 

ir»ii,..i in this nart of the country Travels overland to England, A.u. 

vS-tl.e letter G being pro- 1817-18, which ^contains an acca- 


JrUll&l ivv.v. — • 

nouiiced as in the English snrn^e 
of Gibbon. Nothaviiigbeforeseen 

it or ever heard of its being known 

in any part of India, I ^e“tu|e to 
iroAn with the follovnng brief 
sketch of the same from my ^ote 
Book ; , _ 


rate Drawing of the same. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN J. HARKIOT. 

mmathin 9ieyv&r. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE 


TESTIMONIES OF REGARD 
FOR THE LATE BISHOP. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held at 
the Town Hally Calcutta y on the 
6th of Matfy 1826. 

Pursuant to a notice of tlie High 
Sheriir, a numerous and respect- 
able Meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, was assembled at the 
Town Hall, on the morning of the 
1st Instant/ for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the deep feeling of sor- 
row with which they viewed the 
unexpected death of their beloved 
Bishop, and of taking into con- 
sideration the most desirable mode 
of perpetuating his revered me- 
mory. 

The High Sheriff having rend the 
requisition in which the meeting 
originated, and stated the objebt 
for which it was convened, Sir 
Charles Grey was called to take 
the Chair, upon the motion of 
Lord CoMBEHMERE, and with the 
universal concurrence of the Meet- 
ing 

Sir Charles Grey having ac- 
cordingly taken his seat, opened 
the business of the day with obser* 
vations to the following effect. 
Gentlemen, 

Before I proceed to any thing 
else, 1 am reluctantly compelled to 
correct a seeming mistake, as to 
the object of this meeting. A no- 
tice has appeared this morning, 
professedly by authority, which, 
though probably well meant, has 
in it something too much of the 
eharacter of solicitation. I knpvr 


not of what authority it speaks, 
but the Friends of the laic Bishop 
are anxious only, that expression 
should be given to the feelings 
with which the community regard- 
ed him ; Subscriptions for his 
Monument, if they are spontane- 
ous indications of respect and 
sorrow, will be valuable testimo- 
nies, but not otherwise ; and I 
trust that neither solicitation, nor 
influence will be employed to swell 
their amount. Leaving this mat- 
ter, it is with real agitation and 
embarrassment that 1 find it my 
duty to mark out the grounds on 
which this Meeting appears to me 
to have been called for: assuredly 
it is not that there is any difficulty 
in finding those grounds, nor that 
1 have any apprehension, that you 
will not attend to a statement of 
them, with willingness and indul- 
gence. But this is a very publicr 
occasion, and my feelings are not 
entirely of a public nature. Deep 
as my sense is of the loss which 
the community has sustained, yet 
do what 1 will, the sensation 
which I find uppermost in my 
heart, is my own private sorrow 
for one who was my friend in early 
life. It is just four and twenty 
years, this moi.^tb, since 1 first 
became acquainted with him at 
the Lniversity, of which he was, 
beyond all question or comparison, 
the most distinguished student of 
his time. The name of Reginald 
Heber was in every mouth, his 
Society was courted by young and 
old; h6 lived in an atmosphere of 
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favour, admiration, and ' regard, 
from which I have never known 
any one but himself who would 
not have derived, and for life, an 
unsalntary influence. Towards 
the close of his Academical career 
he crowned his previous honors by 
the production of his “ Palestine 
of which single work the fancy, 
the elegance, and the grace have 
‘Secured him a place in the list of 
those who bear the proud title of 
English Poets. This, according 
to usage, was recited in public, 
and when that scene of his early 
triumph comes upon my memory, 
that elevated rostrum from which 
he looked upon friendly and 
admiring faces; that decorated 
theatre ; those grave forms of ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, mingling 
with a resplendent throng of rank 
and beauty ; those antique man- 
sions of learning, those venerable 
groves, thOwSe refreshing streams, 
and shaded walks; the vision is 
broken by another, in which the 
youthful and presiding genius of 
the former scene, is beheld, lying 
in his distant grave, amongst the 
sands of Southern India, — believe 
me the contrast is striking, and the 
recollections most painful. 

But you are not here to listen to 
details of private life. If I touch 
upon one or tw o other points, it 
will be for the purpose only of il- 
lustrating some features of his cha- 
racter. He passed some time in 
foreign travel, before he enteied on 
the duties of his profession. The 
whole continent had not yet been 
re-opened to Englishmen by the 
words of the Noble Lord, who is 
near me, and his companions in 
Arms, but in the Eastern part of it 
the Bishop found a field the more 
interesting, on account of its hav- 
ing been seldom trodden by our 
countrymen'; he kept a valuable 
journal of his observations, and 
when you consider his youth, the 
applause he had already received, 
and how tempting, in the morning 
oflife, arethe gratifications of li- 


terary success, you will consider it 
as a mark of the retiring and inge- 
nuous modesty of his character, 
that he preferred to let the substance 
of his work appear in the humble 
form of notes to the volumes of an- 
other : this has been before noticed. 
There is another circumstance which 
I can add, and w hich is not so ge- 
nerally known. This journey, and 
the aspect of those vast regions 
stimulating a mind which was stor- 
ed with classical learning, had 
suggested to him a plan of collect- 
ing, arranging, and illustrating 
ali of Ancient and of Mod^^rn Li- 
terature, which could unfold the 
history, and throw light on th©^ 
present stale of Scythia: that re- 
gion of mystery and fable ; that 
source from whence eleven times 
in the history of man, the living 
clouds of war have been breathed 
over all the nations of the South. 
I can hardly conceive any work 
for which the talents of the author 
were better adapted, hardly any 
which could have given the world 
more of delight, himself more of 
glory ; I know the interest wdiich 
he took in it. But he had now 
entered into the service of the 
Church, and finding that it inter- 
fered with his graver duties, he 
turned from his fascinating pur- 
suit, and condemned to temporary 
oblivion a work which I trust may 
yet be given to the public. 

I mention this chiefly for the 
purpose of shewing how steady 
w as the purpose, how serious the 
views, with which he entered on 
his calling. I am aware that there 
were inducements to it which some 
mind will be disposed to regard, 
as the only probable ones; but 1 
look upon it myself to have been 
with him a sacrifice of no common 
sort. His early celebrity had given 
him incalculable advantages, and 
every path of literature was open 
to him, every road to the temple of 
fame— every honor which Lis coun- 
try could afford, was in clear prps- 
pe{t before him, when he turned 
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to the humble dutiest of a country- 
church, and buried in his heart 
those talents which would have 
ministered so largely to worldly 
vanity, that they might spring up 
in a more precious harvest. He 
passed many years in this situa- 
tion in the enjoyment of as much 
happiness as the condition of hu- 
manity is perhaps capable of. 
Happy in the choice of his compa- 
nion, the love of his friends, the 
fond admircation of his family — 
happy in the discharge of his quiet 
duties and the tranquillity of a 
satistied conscience. It was not, 
however, from this station that he 
was called to India. • 13y the voice. 
I am proud to say it, of a part of 
that profession to which I have 
the honor to belong, he had been 
invited to an oflice wliicli few have 
held for any length of time without 
further advancement. His friends 
tliouglit it at that time, no pre- 
sumption to hope, that ere long he 
might wear the Mitre at home. 
But it would not have been like 
himself to chaffer for preferment : 
he freely and w illingly accepted a 
call which led liim to more im- 
portant, tho’ nmre dangerous, alas ! 
I may now say, to fatal labours. 
What he was in India w hy should 
I describe You saw him! You 
bear testimony! Ho has already 
received in a Sister Presidency the 
encomiums of those from whom 
praise is most valuable ; especially 
of o^e whose own spotless inte- 
grity and a sincerity far above 
suspicion, make every word of 
commendation Avhich is drawn 
from him of ten-fold value. I 
have reason to believe, that short 
as their acquaintance had been, 
there were few whose praise would 
have been more grateful to the 
subject of it. Would that he 
might have lived to hear it ! What 
sentiments were entertained of him 
in this metropolis of India, your 
presence testifies — and I feel au- 
thoiized to say, that if the noble 
person who holds the highest sta- 


tion in this country had been un- 
fettered by usage, if he bad con- 
sulted only his own inclinations 
and his regard for the Bishop, ho 
would have been the foremost upon 
this occasion to manifest his par- 
ticipation in the leelings which are 
common to us all. When a stamp 
has been thus given to his charac- 
ter, it may seem only to be dis- 
turbing the impression to renew, in 
any manner, your view of it : yet 
if you will grant me your pa- 
tience for a few moments, I shall 
have a melancholy pleasure in 
pointing out some features of it 
which appear to me to have been 
the most remarkable. The first 
which I would notice was that 
cheerfulness and alacrity of spirit 
which, though it may seem to be a 
common quality, is in some cir- 
cumstances of rare value. To this 
large assemblage I fear I might 
appeal in vain, if I were to ask, 
that he should step forward who 
bad never feit his spirit to sink 
when he thought of his Native 
Home, and felt that a portion of 
his heart was in a distant land : 
who had never been irritated by 
the annoyance, or embiitered by the 
disappointment of India. 1 feel 
shame to say, that I am not the 
man who could answer the appeal. 
The liishop was the only one w’hom 
1 have ever known who was en- 
tirely master of these feelings. 
Disappointments and annoyances 
came to him as they come to all, 
but he met and overcame them 
with a smile, and when he has 
known adiflerent effect produced 
on others, it w as his usual wish 
that they were but as happy as 
himself.'" Connected with this 
alacrity of spiiit, and in some 
degree springing out of it, was 
his activity. I apprehend thati 
few persons. Civil. or Military, 
have undergone as much labour, 
traversed as much country, seen 
and regulated so much as he had 
done, in the small portion of time 
whioU had elapsed since be enter- 
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ed in his office, and if dqiith had 
not broken bis career, bis friends 
know that he contemplated no 
relaxation of exertions. But 
this was not a mere restless ac- 
tivity or result of temperament. 
It was united with a fervent zeal, 
not fiery nor ostentatious, but 
steady and composed : which 
none could appreciate, bat those 
who intimately knew him. I was 
struck myself upon the renewal of 
our acquaintance by nothing so 
much as the observation, that 
thou«:li he talked with animation 
on all subjects, there was nothing 
on vvliicli his intellect was bent — 
no prospect on w^hich his imagina- 
tion dwelt — no thought which oc- 
cupied habitually his vacant mo- 
ments, but the furtherance of that 
great design of w Inch he had been 
made the principal instrument in 
this country, of the same un- 
obtrusive character was the piety 
which tilled Ms heart. It is sel- 
dom that of so much there is so 
little ostentation. All here knew 
his good natured and unpretend- 
ing manner: but have seen un- 
equivocal testimonies both before 
and since his death, that under 
that cheerful and gay aspect there 
were feelings of serious and unre- 
mitting devotion, of perfect resig- 
nation, of tender kindness for all 
mankind, which would have done 
honor to a Saint. When to these 
qualities you add his desire to 
conciliate which had every where 
won all hearts — his amiable de- 
meanour w'liich invited a friend- 
ship that was confirmed by the in- 
nocence and purity of his manners, 
which bore the most scrutinizing 
and severe examination, you will 
readily admit that there was in 
him a rare assemblage of all that 
deserves esteem and admiration.' 

But I will pot leave the matter 
upon these grounds. What we do 
this day we do in the face of the 
world, and I am loath to leave it 
open even to the malignant heart 
to suppose that we have xneniere 


on a solemn, but hollow pretence* 
— that we use idle, or exaggerated 
words, or would stoop to flattery, 
even of the dead. The principal 
ground of all on which I hold the 
death of the Bishop to have been a 
public loss, was the happy fitness 
and adaptation of his character, 
for the situation and circumstances 
in which he w'as placed. There is 
no man, whether he be of the 
Laity or a Churchman, to whom I 
will yield in earnestness of desire, 
to see Christianity propagated and 
predominant throughout the world : 
but it would be sinful, if it were 
possible, to banish from our recol- 
lectioil the trpths which the ex- 
perience of fr)rmer ages has left 
for the guidance of the present. 
It is an awful but an unquestion- 
able fact, that a fuller knowledge, 
a more perfect revelation of the 
Will of Cod has never been com- 
municated, rapidly to large masses 
of mankind, without their being 
thrown into confusion. To some 
it has seemed that religion is so 
important an element of social or- 
der, that no alteration can be made 
of its quality and proportion, with- 
out the whole mass dissolving, 
fermenting and assuming new 
forms, that by mysterious condi- 
tion of the lot of humanity, all 
miglity blessings are attended by 
some great evil, that every step to 
Heaven is even yet to be won by 
fresh sacrifices, and atonements — 
there is another, and 1 trust, a 
better mode of reasoning on these 
symptoms, of interpreting these 
terrible signs. I will not readily 
believe that religion has been one 
of the causes of disorder — but ra- 
ther that the vices of men having 
prepared the crisis, and called for 
the revulsion and re-action of the 
preservative principles of society, 
religion has only thus manifested 
herself, in a more visible and tan- 
gible form; and come as a minister- 
ing Angel, to enable those who 
were struggling for the right to 
persevere and to prevail. The ap- 
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palliofr fact however remains not 
the less indisputable, that it is in 
scenes of extensive disorder, amidst 
mortal strife and terrible misery, 
that she has achieved her greatest 
triumphs, displayed her strongest 
powers, and made her most rapid 
advances. When Christianity lirst 
spread itself over the face of the 
Koman Empire all the powers of 
darkness seemed to be roused to an 
encuunfer. The storm blew from 
every point of the compass ; un- 
heard ofrace.s of men, and monsters 
of anarchy and misrule, mofe 
like the fantastic shapes of a 
dream tlian the realities of human 
life, appeared on the stage; and 
that period ensued which has been 
perhaps rightly considered, as the 
?no.st calamitous in the wdiolc his- 
tory of man. W lien that New 
World was discovered, which now 
presents such fair and animating 
prospects, religion was imparted 
to the Soiitheni portion of it by 
carnage and by torture ; I say 
that in South America the ground 
was cleared by the torch and dug 
by the sword, and the first .shoots 
of Christianity were moistened by 
the Idood of unoffending millions. 
Again, w hen in Europe the Ciiurch 
cast its old slough, and re-appear- 
ed in somewhat of its pristine 
simplicity, the whole Continent 
w^as <u)nvulsed by Civil War (br a 
century and a half : Witness in 
France those battles and massacres 
and assassinations of the Hu- 
guenots and Catholicks : — In Ger- 
many that closing scene of thirty 
years confusion in wdiich the gro- 
fesque and barbaric forms of 
Wallenstein and Tilly are seen 
struggling with the indomitable 
spirit of Mansfield, and the ma- 
jestic genius of Gustavus Adol- 
phus : — Witness in England the 
downfall of her ancient throne 
and the eclipse of Royalty : — Let 
me not be misunderstood— I hold, 
that there is no one who has right- 
ly con.sidered these events who 
must not, even whilst he mourns 
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over them, admit that it in better 
the^ ebadges took place even wiHi 
their terrible nccompanimeiiti 
than that they should not have 
taken place at all.. But while I 
avow this, I hope it is not pre- 
sumptuous to breathe a fervent 
prayer, that India may receive 
the bles.sing . without the misery ; 
not faint-heartedness, that I irem- 
ble at the possihiliiy of all Son- 
them Asia being made a theatre of 
confusion, not lukc - warmness, 
that rather than see Religion ad- 
vance upon the rapid wings of 
.strife, I would prefer to wait for 
her more tardy approach, pre- 
ceded by Commerce and the Arts, 
with peace and knowledge for her 
handmaids, and with all the 
brightest forms of which human 
f(‘Iicity is susceptible, crowding in 
her train. I confidently trust that 
there shall one day be erected in 
Asia a Church, of which the cor- 
ners shall he the corners of the 
Land, and its foundation the Rock 
of Ages ; but when remote pos- 
terity have to examine its structure, 
and to trace the progress of its 
formation, I wish they may not 
have to record that it was put 
together amidst discord, and noise, 
and bloodwshcd, and confusion of 
tongues, but that it rose 'n quiet- 
ness and beauty like that new 
temple where “ no hammer or axe 
nor any tool of iron was heard 
whilst it was in building;" or in 
the words of the Bishop himself— 

No hammer fell, no ppnderous axes 
rung. 

Like some tali palm the mystic fabric 
sprung ! 

That such may be the event, many 
hands, many spirits, like his must 
be engaged in the work : and it is be- 
caii^of my conviction that they are 
rarely to be found, that I feel justi- 
fied in affirming his death to have 
been a loss not only to his friends, by 
whom be was loved, or to his family 
of whom he wastheidol, butto Eng- 
land, to India, and to the World. 
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Upon the close of this address, 
nrhich produced a powerful im- 
pression on the meeting. Lord 
CoMBfiKMERE Tose and proposed 
the following Resolution: — 

That, upon the occasion of the 
death of the late Bishop of Calcut- 
ta, it is desirable to perpetuate, by 
some durable monument, the sense 
of public loss with which this 
community is impressed ; and the 
feelings of respect and affection 
with which the Bishop was regard- 
ed by all who knew him. 

The motion being seconded by 
the Hon. Mr. Harington, was 
unanimously adopted. 

In seconding the proposed Re- 
solution, Mr, Harington observ- 
ed ; It is not my intention to de- 
tain you unnessarily by any length- 
ed observations. 1 am confident 
that w'C all participate in the same 
feelings of unfeigned esteem, affec- 
tion and veneration for our late 
excellent Prelate ; and tliat wc are 
not only willing but anxious, to 
demonstrate, by a suitable memori- 
al,— the sense entertained by us, in 
common with all w'ho knew him, 
of his distinguished talents, and ac- 
quirements ; his endearing virtues 
in private life ; and the emi- 
nent services rendered by him in a 
short, but zealous apd active ca- 
reer of public duty. These have 
been amply and justly stated in the 
very able speech which you have 
heardT from the Chair ; and I shall 
therefore merely second the Reso- 
lution which has been moved by 
Lord COMBERMERE. 

It was next agreed, upon the 
motion of the Advocate General, 
seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. Bay- 
lev; That the most appropriate 
course appears to be, to cause a 
Sepulchral Monument of Marble to 
be erected in the Cathedral Church 
of Calcutta ; and that Subscrip- 
tions be received for this purpose. 

The Advocate General spoke 
as follows ; — 

If I were to consult only my 
own wishes^ 1 should keep silence 


on this affecting occasion ; where 
it is more easy to feel than to 
speak. But, it having* fallen to 
my lot to propose a resolution, it 
seems fitting that I should preface 
it with a few remarks, on the sub- 
ject of that admirable person, whoso 
loss we have to deplore, 1 do not 
intend (I hope I have a better taste) 
to repeat and weaken by repetition, 
what has been so ably and so elo- 
quently said by one who has known 
him long and known him well ; 
but only to point out a few of 
those distinguishing traits, which 
peculiarly fitted him for the situa- 
tion he had to fill — the path which 
he was destined to tread. 

Without a more than ordinary 
zeal in the cause of Christianity, a 
man would be useless, in this 
country, who had to hold that high 
place in his profession, which Dr. 
Hebcr filled, and to perform the 
duties which it imposed upon him ; 
but that zeal itself would be worse 
than useless unless accompanied by 
an equal portion of liberality. Ne- 
ver have I met with the union of 
these qualities so complete and per- 
fect in any other man. The warmth 
of his zeal prompted him to every 
exertion; while his liberality was 
extended to all conditions of men, 
without any exception of sect or 
degree, or country, or colour. Nor 
is it inimatcnal, that in private 
life, his benevolence, the simplicity 
of his manners, and the absence of 
idle and pedantic forms endeared 
him to all who had the happiness 
to know him : while the rank 
which he held in England and the 
literary world, for talents, high at- 
tainments and classical know ledge, 
gave a sanction and a lustre to th^ 
measures w hich he deemed it pro- 
per to adopt for the benefit and 
instruction of these remote coun- 
tries. Is it too much to say, that 
it will be difficult indeed to supply 
the loss of such a man ? The meet- 
ing has given an answer to the 
question in the resolution they have 
already passed^ in their vote to 
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record by some suitable memorial 
the sense nvhich they entertain of 
his merits. It only remains there- 
fore to determine what kind of 
memorial they should adopt. It 
appears to me and to others, that 
the usapie of our own country, and 
of Europe at larpre, points out a 
monument, in marble, as the most 
appropriate. And though this 
mjiy, perhaps, be considered less 
immediately and directly useful 
than some other kind of memorial, 
which might be suggested, it has, 
at least, the advantage of meeting 
mbre frequently the public eye: 
and if things of this kind have any 
efl'ect at all, it may tend for a long 
period of lime to eKcite the love 
and imitation of those excellencies, 
which it commemorates. If the 
meeting concur with me in the kind 
of monument to be preferred, it is 
further only necessary to propose 
the situation in which it shall be 
erected. The Cathedral of this 
city immediately occurs to the 
mind — that Cathedral over wdiich 
this inestimable Prelate presided 
w ith so much honor to himself— 
(that however is a trifle)— and 
with so much benefit to others — 
where his voice has been so often 
heard, and always in the cause of 
religion and virtue. 

The third resolution moved by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Corrie, 
and seconded by the Hon’ble Sir 
A. UuLLER, proposed, That a Com- 
mittee of Management should be 
appointed to superintend the re- 
ceipt and application of Subscrip- 
tions ; and that they be desired 
to ^communicate with the brother 
of the late Bishop, Richard 
Hebeh, Esq. one of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the 
University of Oxford ; and to re- 
quest that he will superintend the 
execution of the Monument in 
England. 

In proposing this resolution the 
Venerable the Archdeacon 
made the following observations ; 


My otVn views of the loss wiueh 
the public generally has sustained 
by the lamented occasion of our ‘ 
meeting, have l>eeii so fully, pub- 
licly expressed elsewhere, that it 
is unnecessary, and it would, be 
improper to detain you, with any 
further expression of my feelings 
on that head. In speaking on this 
subject it is, however, impossible 
altogether to exclude private feel- 
ing, so strongly did the deceased 
attach to him all who had the op- 
portunity of being near him ; but 
I shall take the liberty only to 
state, that during a long journey 
through the Upper Provinces, 
during which the late Bishop 
could not but be seen at almost 
all Jasons, and under almost every 
variety of circumstances, I can 
truly sa}', that in his habitual tem- 
per and conduct, J never knew a 
person who came so near perfec- 
tion. 

Holt Mackenzie, Esq. next 
proposed, That the following gen- 
tlemen should form the Committee 
of Manaffement : 

The Ven, Archdeacon Corrie—* 
Mr. Secretary Lushiugton — The 
Hon’ble Col, Finch — W, Prinsep, 
Esq. — W. Money, Esq. — Rev, 
Principal Mill— Rev. W Bales— 
Rev. J. Young, and that the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson act as Secretary, 

This was secondeii by the Ho- 
norable Mr. Baylev, and atlopted 
by the Meeting. 

It was also suggested and ap- 
proved by the Meeting, that the 
Committee of Management, if any 
surplus should remain after the 
erection of a suitable Monument, 
should consider the propriety of 
applying it to the foundation of an 
additional Scholarship in Bishop's 
College, to be named Heher*$ 
Scholarship. 

Upon the adoption of this Re- 
solution, the Rev. Dr. Brycb 
rose and addressed the Meetingj as 
follows : 

Allow me, Sir, to take the oppor- 
tunity; afforded me by the Honora- 
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fcle Judge's gnggestion, of trespass- by the kindness of the late- 
ing on the attention of the Meeting Bishop's manners and the sinceri- 
for a few moments. I am far in- ty of his good will, I fcl^ that at 
deed from presuming to add any any time, 1 could seek his advice 
thing to the just and animated or bis assistance, in every thing 
eulogium'on the virtues and cha- where the promotion of moral and 
racterof the late Bishop of Cal- religious instruction was the ob- 
CDTTA, which you have this day ject : and at this moment I have, 
delivered from the Chair. In the indeed, but too much reason to 
most eloquent and feeling manner sympathize with my lirolhei -Cler- 
you have done justice, and what gy of the Church of England, in 
eloquence could do more^ihan jus- the loss, they particularly have 
tice to the worth that diktinguisb- sustained. It is one that will not 
ed this excellent and truly amiable soon be repaired. The death of 
man. But you have alluded, in a Br. Hebur has left a blank in the 
particular manner to the benevo- Church, that will not easily he 
ience which distinguished him as supplied : and {Society at large, 
a man, and to the truly Chatholic and the Native population of these 
and liberal sentiments, which cha- extensive regions yet sitting in 
racterized him as a Churchman, darkness, liave much to weep over 
and I rise, Sir, to bear my hum- in the loss of this excfdlent and he- 
ble testimony, founded on persona! loved Bishop, as well as the 
experience, to w'hich I must now Church, to which he did so much 
look hack with a melancholy honour, and the Ministers of other 
pleasure, that you have ascribed to persuasions, who like myself^, were 
Br. Hebek no virtues which he always welcome to the benefit of 
did not most eminently possess, his advice and assistance. For 
The situation I held in another .sure I am, Sir, that any one wdio 
Church, having the promotion of had the happiness to know Br. 
the same great objects in view, as Hebeu will agree with me, that 
that of which Bishop Heber was never did a Christian Missionary 
the distinguished Heady led me come to the East, with a spirit 
frequently into conversation with better fitted for the task of enlight- 
the late excellent Prelate, on these ening it in the gieat truths of the 
objects ; and never did I enjoy Gospel— with a zeal more warm in 
that pleasure and honour, with- the cause, yet tempered by know- 
out admiring the truly Christian ledge the most extensive, or, in 
and ©atholic .Spirit, which dis- one word, with virtues and talents, 
tinguished all he .said. Bevoted that, under Providence, gave so 
zealously to the service and the much assurance of success, as did 
honour of his own Church, Bishop those of Br. Hebf r. 

Heber heard with a pleasure. The fifth Resolution, proposed 
which it was not in his nature to by the Hon. Sir J. Franks, and 
conceal, of the exertions of other seconded by the Hon. Sir C. Grey, 
Churches, to carry into execution determined, That in addition to the 
the great work of Piety and Cha- objects already named, the Com- 
rity, which every religious Society mittee should 1)6 at liberty, if the 
at home has in view, in sending Funds should be foupd sullicicnt, 
their Ministers to India ; and he to appropriate a portion of them 
proved himself by the warm in- to the purchase of a Piece of 
terest he took in every scheme i^kte^ to be preserved in the fa-« 
to promote the Gospel, not a mily of the Brother of the Bishop, 
Bishop of the Church of Eng- as an Heir-lmm for ever, 
land, only, but a Bishop of the G. Udny, Esq. next rose and 
Church of Christ, BacouxUged proposed, that Sir G. Grey should 
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be requested to favor the Meeting 
with the substance of his impres- 
sive Speech, delivered on this oc- 
casion. 

The motion being seconded by 
the Hon. Mr. Harington, and 
carried unanimonsjy; The Hon. 
the (liicf Justice was prevailed on 
to comply with the general wish. 

The immediate business of the 
day being over, Mr. Mackenzie 
rose to move the thanks of the 
meeting to the Chairman. This 
duty, he observed, all must be 
eager to discharge, and all must 
feel that it would be imperfectly 
fulfilled by the mere form of re- 
.spectful acknowledgment usual on 
the occasion of public meetings. 
It was impossible to express the 
feelings excited by the tribute 
which their Chairman had paid 
to that Excellence they were met 
to honor ; every breast responded 
to the admirable delineation of the 
genius, the attainments, and the 
singular beauty of character which 
distinguished the lamented Pre- 
late, to the just estimate of the 
loss sustained by bis death, and to 
the touching accents in which that 
loss had been deplored. With the 
general vote, therefore, of acknovv- 
ledgmenls to Sir Charles Grey 
for his conduct in the Chair ; he 
w ould propose to combine the dis - 
tinct tender of their thanks for 
his having so given expression to 
thesentiments they desired to utter, 
and so fu I filled the arduous task 
of speaking of their lamented 
Bishop in terms worthy of Kegi^ 
NALi> Hebeu. • 

The motion made by Mr. Mack- 
ENzfEbcing seconded by C. (Shakes- 
PEAR, Esq. it was voted, 

That the thanks of tlie Meeting 
should be given to the Chairman, 
for his able conduct in the Chair ; 
and especially for the feeling and 
eloquent manner in which he illus- 
trated the character of their la- 
mented Bishop. 

It was finally proposed by H. 
Shakespear, Ksq. and seconded 


by the Hon'ble Sir €. Grby, That 
the thanks of the Meeting shonM 
be given to the High Sheriff, for 
the prompt attention paid by him 
to their requisition. 


REQUIEM. 

The following beautiful lines by 
our late revered and lamented 
Bishop, will be perused with a 
deep and melancholy interest by 
all to whom he was in any way 
known : 

Thou art gone to the Grave, hot we 
will not deplore thee, 

Though sorrows and darkness en- 
compass the Tomb,— 

The saviour has passed through its 
portal before thee. 

And the I^ampof his Love is thy guide 
through the gloom ! 

Thou art gone to the Grave, we no 
longer behold thee. 

Nor tread the rough paths of the 
world by ihy side ; 

But the wide arms of mercy are spread 
to enfold thee, 

And sinners may die for the sinless 
has died. 

Thou art gone to the Grave, and its 
mansion foradking. 

Thy sonl in amazement a^d feat 
linger'd long ; 

But the soft light of Paradise beam’d 
on thy waking, 

And the strain which thou heard, was 
the Seraphim's song. 

Thou art gone tv) the Grave, but Twero 
sin to deplore thee, 

Whose God was thy ransom, thy 
guardian and guide, 

He gave thee, he took thee, and he 
will restore thee, ; 

And Death has no sting, for the Sa- 
viour has died ! 


Deputation to the Burmese 
Court. 

The party that went from Camp 
to Amorapura, w-as^ in fact, a 
deputation sent by Sir Archibald 
Camjibdl, to the Bannese Court, 
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to communicate to the Kin^ of 
Ava, the cong^iatulations of the 
British Commissioners, on the 
happy restoration of friendly re- 
lations. 

The party consisted of Capt. 
Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, Lieut Havilock, 1). A. 
A. General, and Mr. Assistant 
Surgeon Knox, — As the Burmese 
Oomtnissioners, who left the Camp 
on the evening of the !24th Feh. 
had expressed a wish that time 
should be allowed to announce 
the approach of the deputation, 
their embarkation in tlie War 
Boats destined for their transport 
was delayed until 3 o'clock A m. 
on the 2(>lh, and incidental delays, 
detained them until 5— The South- 
erly wind, which had* blown with 
violence for some days, had given 
place to a dead calm, several hours 
before they got on board. Depriv- 
ed of this advantage, a passage 
somewhat more protracted than 
had been originally expected, was 
to be calculated on, but as the 
boats were w'^ell adapted for stem- 
ming the stream and manned by a 
numerous, dexterous, practised 
and indefatigable crew, the delay 
was not likely to be very great — 
as however, a day and night had 
passed away, and they were still 
distant from Yapadaing, nearly 
mid-way between Yandaboo and 
Ava, there was reason to think, 
that their progress w' as i ntc ii tiona I ly 
delayed. They did not reacli the 
Burman Camp, near that Town, 
until 4 P. M. on the 27th, when they 
received a courteous but very ur- 
gent invitation from the Chiefs to 
land, and halt some hours for 
refreshment. Tl*e Atawoon, who 
had taken an active part in the 
recent conferences, received them 
with marked civility and attention. 
The arrival of I)r. Price at seven 
in the evening, developed the real 
state of afiairs, and it appeared 
that the Court did not fully ap- 
prehend the character of the pro- 
prosed mission. Dr. Price hhviug 


conferred with the Bttrman Com* 
missioners, again set off to the 
Court, and on his return, at noon, 
on the 28th, the Deputation was 
gratified to learn, that the King of 
Ava had determined to receive the 
Strangers in a manner befitting the 
delegates of the representatives 
of the British power in the king- 
dom. 

Y’^apadaing is about Twenty- four 
English miles froui Ava. The 
deputies reached the capital in 
darkness, only a few minutes 
before raid-night. They were con- 
ducted w ith every mark of respect, 
by a numerous deputation of the 
Officers of State, from the land- 
ing place, through the Eastern 
Gate of the City, under tlie walls 
of the Palace, to the house of 
the Commandant of the Northern 
Division of Ava, where they were 
entertained in a style of the most 
cordial hospitality. Nine o’clock 
on the morning of the first of 
March, was fixed for their state 
reception at the Palace : at eleven 
all preliminary forms liad been 
adjusted, and the head of the pro- 
cession was about to leave the 
dwelling, when its progress was 
aiTosted by the announcement that 
the Monarch had retired to sleep. 
jRespectfully intimating, that their 
owji prolonged voyage had render- 
ed <hem by no means averse to a 
similar indulgence, the Deputies 
retired to await the termination 
of this period of repose. A little 
after 3 they were informed, that 
the liour of presentation had ar- 
rived. A •discussion here arose on 
a point of ceremony often before 
canvassed at this Court. The 
Ministers hatl, in the morning, sti- 
piifated, that the British Officers 
should part with their ISwords on 
leaving their house, that the ag- 
gregate number of altemlaiits 
should be restricted to six, and 
that they should quit their Boots 
or Shoes at the foot of the Royal 
Stair-case. All these points of 
etiquette were cheerfully conceded. 
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It was then further demanded, 
that they 'should move with un- 
covered feet from the third Gate 
of the Palace, to which the ob- 
vious objections were urged, that 
although the Officers were ready 
to conform to all the established 
usages of the Court, they were 
not prepared to go to the length 
of interminable concessions. That 
the Burmese Ministers must from 
the first, have fully known the 
definite limits of the national 
ceremonial, and could not, there- 
fore, escape from the dilemma 
either of having at first demanded 
less, or having now proceeded to 
exact more, than the dignity of 
their Uoyal Master required. 
These remarks being met by eva- 
sive circumlocution, the Deputies 
at once declared, that whilst they 
acknowledged the civility they had 
experienced, they had only further 
to request, that Boats might 
speedily be prepared for their re- 
turn to Yaiulaboo. The claim 
was, upon this, abandoned. 

Followed by a concourse of 
spectators, numerous and animat- 
ed by an anxious curiosity, but 
governed by all the restraints of 
respect and decorum, the Deputies 
were escorted to the Hall of Justice, 
there to await, for nearly an hour, 
the completion of the prepara- 
tions within the precincts of the 
Palace. A few minutes after five, 
the first portal was opeped ; three 
others expanding in succession 
displayed the interior Court of the 
abode of Royalty^, occupied by not 
fewer than Four Thousand Guards, 
regularly armed, with a Park of 
Artillery, of upwards of Forty 
pieces. The Monarch of Ava ap- 
peared sealed on his Throne of 
State, surrounded by the Ensigns 
of Royalty, environed by the 
Princes of the Royal Blood, and 
lineage, and attended by the high 
Ministers and Chief Officers of the 
realm. His Majesty received, with 
every mark of gracious considera- 
tion! the congratulations of the 


• 

Deputafion, in the name of the 
Commissioners, on the happy 
union of the two States, accepted 
of their presents, and directed 
suitable returns to be made, and, 
in conclusion, invested the British 
Officers entrusted with this charge, 
with honorary titles of distinction* 
It is known that the Court of Ava 
is peculiarly jealous on the point 
of ceremonial observances, but 
there is reason to believe, that the 
Deputies were welcomed with all 
those marks of favour and con- 
sideration, which were bestowed 
on former oebasions upon the ac- 
credited ambassadors, envoys, and 
agents of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India. 

On the breaking up of the Dur- 
bar, the Deputies retured to their 
former quarters, and awaited the 
orders of the Sovereign, regarding 
the time and means of return. 

Previous to their presentation, 
it had come to their knowledge, 
that Six Prisoners of War, taken 
at Ramoo, were yet confined with- 
in the walls of Ava. The Depu- 
ties, accordingly, demanded their 
liberation, and after some demur, 
tlieir claim was admitted. The 
Prisoners were sent to them on 
the evening of the 2d. 

On the morning of the 3d, all 
was prepared for their departure. 
As they reached the Capital in 
darkness, and had no opportunities 
of leaving their residence, except 
on the occasion of their presenta- 
tion to the King, they were not 
able to form more than a general 
notion of the place, derived from 
some delay in their Embarkation 
at the Eastern Gate, and their 
passage along the small river 
which washes this side, and ihenoe 
past thf point of eoofluence, down 
the channel of the great Itawaddy. 
Two hours after sunset, they 
reached the British Head«Quar« 
tors. — ir&vt, Guz, 

The new boundary that wre ad- 
verted th in the Extra! does not! 

2 
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we imagine, comprekend'the town 
of Martaban, as tliat is situated 
on the West bank of San-loon or 
Martaban river, but of course 
there remain many points for de- 
finitive adjustment— by adverting 
to the terms of the Treaty, as for- 
merly announced, it will be seen, 
that we continne to hold Rangoon, 
until the final payment of the sti- 
pulated indemnification, which we 
may anticipate the Burman Court 
will not be very prompt to dis- 
charge. The final measure to give 
effect to the terms of the Treaty, 
will be the subject, Ve understand, 
of further negociation between 
Mr. Crawfurd and the Burmese 
Commissioners, as will be the 
provisions of a Treaty of Com- 
merce. We understand, that it 
is not improbable that Mr. Price 
may be sent to Calcutta, on the 
part of Ava to discuss such modi- 
fications of the terms, as the Court 
of Ava may hope from tlie libera- 
lity of the British Government. 

The following is the distribution 
of the British Force, in Ava. The 
Garrison of Rangoon is to be form- 
ed of the Head-Quarters of H. M. 
45th Regiment, the 9th N. 1., two 
Squadrons of Madras Cavalry, and 
details of Native Infantry Corps. 

The force to be sent to Martaban, 
and the Provinces East from thence, 
will consist of the 1st, 32(1, and 
46th Regiments of Madras N. 
1. with a Detachment of Madras 
Artillery. 

H, M. I3th, 38th and 47th Foot, 
with the Horse and Foot Artillery, 
and Engineer Department, embark 
for Bengal. H. M. Royal, 4 1st, 
and 89th Regiments, with Native 
sick and convalescents, for Ma- 
dras. The land column from Y an- 
daboo, comprises, H. M. 67th Regt., 
a Detachment of the Body Guard 
and Artdlcry, the26th, 28th, 
3Bth, and 4dd Regiments of Na- 
tive Infantry and Pioneers. The 
Detachment on Route to Ar^an, 
consists of the 18th N, h with 


Lieutenants Trant and Bisseit, of 
the Quarter Master Generars De- 
partment, and that on the Route 
from Prome, of a detachment of 
Horse Artillery and Body Guard, 
the 32d N. 1. and Pioneers. A 
small division at Prome will leave 
as soon as the Commissariat Stores 
have been embarked. In Pegu, 
Colonel Pepper remains, with a 
Detachment of H. M. 45th, and 
the 1st European Regiment, with 
the 1st, 34, 34th, and part of the 
12th M. N. 1. find Madras Artil- 
lery. 

The 1 3th Regiment was embark- 
ed on the Almora and Aurora^ 
which sailed on the 26th and 28th 
March, the 28th on the David Clark 
and FelicitaSf on thc24tb and 28lh, 
and 41st on the Hamayun Shah and 
Golconda^ on the 28tli and 29th. 
The Carnm^ East Indian^ Macauley 
and Sulimaniy were preparing for 
the 47 ib and 48th, and would leave 
in a few days. 

Major - General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, k. c. b. landed from the 
Enterprise, yesterday forenoon, un- 
der the usual Salute from the 
Ramparts of Fort William, due to 
his rank. — Government Gazette^ 
April. 

We have been favoured with the 
following Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of the Deputation to the 
Court of Ava, of which we gave 
some account last week 

Fehrmry 26tA. — Set off about 5 
A. M. from Yandabow. Met, after 
day light an Officer, bringing down 
a communication from the Burman 
Chiefs at Yeppadine, to the English 
camp. Another, ^who was passing 
down, asks: is the weighing of 
the money finished.'^ Meet the 
advance of the boats coming down 
for the transport of our troops. 
Bring up opposite our own ad- 
vance post, for breakfast, about 8. 
The Lamine Zaray,* who was in 

• Or Secretary of the district of 
Larniae, 
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the boat with us, asked tbis-morn- 
io^ for a li*stof the presents. He 
asked also, if the gilt chair (Capt. 
Lumsden's) had come from the ship 
country,* and if it had not been 
taken at Mellone* The May mya- 
boo lost a fine gilt chair there. 

28M. — After getting on but slow- 
ly, stopped for dinner about fiTC 
o'clock. Went on again for some 
time, and there the boatmen and 
passengers lay down to sleep ; 
after the moon rose, we again 
proceeded with our journey. Yes- 
terday 27, continued to advance 
at the same slow rate, and did not 
arrive at Yeppadine till about 4 
p, M. Whilst coming up, Lamine 
Zaray told me that a Wonc-dowk, 
at our camp, had instructions to 
ask to purchase from us, for the 
King, a large English boat, a gun, 
and a shell. When remonstrating 
with him respecting the slowness 
of our progress, he replied ; and 
yet you may remember how quick- 
ly you expected us to communicate 
with the Capital from Meilone. 
We heard that Mr. Price, pro- 
ceeding towards our camp, had 
passed us in the night. When ap- 
proaching pretty near to Yeppa- 
dine, before noon, Maha Silwa 
joined us ; breakfasted with us, 
and then preceded us in his ligh- 
ter boat to Yeppadine. On arrival 
at this place, we find that there is 
a small house prepared for our 
reception ; and an invitation is 
given us from the Chiefs there, to 
land and take some refreshment ; 
after waiting half an hour, the 
At wane Wone came to visit us : 
and upon the consideration that 
Mr. Price was now in our rear ; 
and also, that the Atwane Wone 
appeared anxious we should not 
burry on in advance ; coupled 
with this, that he could, without 
seeming to do it, quite easily pre- 
vent our going on, we settled to 
remain for the present, and not 
attempt proceeding, until the 

* As they often denomiaate ours* 


moon should be well up. Tbe 
Atwane Wone also said, he would 
come down and dine with us, at 
the time (after sun -set,) which we 
appointed. Before we sat down 
to dinner, Mr. Price's boat was 
beard coming up the river, towards 
the ghaut we landed at. After we 
had dined, be came in with the 
Atwane Wone, and took his din- 
ner also ; and there was a good 
deal of desultory conversation kept 
up amongst ns. Jnst before the 
meeting broke up, he acquainted 
us that “ he had an interview with 
the King and (jueen the day before 
in the morning ; that great alarm 
prevailed on account of our de- 
putation ; that the Queen fell into 
hysterics, and that the King, on 
seeing him had called out, ‘‘ Oh 
Price save me that this was by 
a false idea of the object of the 
deputation, it being said, that the 
Chief of our flying Artillery was 
coming up, that we were spying 
out the road and that, under the 
guise of a present to the King, one 
of the articles we were bringing 
was a musket, so contrived as to 
explode without gun powder ; be- 
sides which, the King was vexed 
at the prospect of being exposed 
to the visits (or intrusion) of 
Strangers after his misfortunes.'' 
Mr. Price went on to say, that he 
had in his possession an order 
from the General for our return, 
on account of the state of affairs 
as above related ; but, that being 
exceedingly anxious, that the pro* 
gress towards a thorough pacifica- 
tion, already so well begun and 
happily advanced, should not bo 
interrupted, he would take upon 
himself to withhold this document, 
for the present, as by his making 
another visit to the capital, bO 
hoped, we should be enabled to 
proceed on our course, as original* 
ly intended, without there bdng 
any necessity for delivering tho 
same. The party broke up about 
ten o'clock, and Mr. PHce and 
the Mmm Worn retired together* 
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The above-mentioned communica- 
tion made by Mr. Price, although 
the Atwane Wone ^as present, 
vras not at that time interpreted 
to him. 

We do not know the period at 
which Mr. Price set oft’ for the Ca- 
pital; but he told us, that we 
might expect him on the morrow^, 
at (he latest about 3 p. m. 

We remained in perfect uncer- 
tainty, as to what we should think 
of the matter, until next day at 
noon, when Mr. Price walked in, 
and told us, that every thiug was 
settled in a favourable point of 
view, and that we had nothing to 
do now, but proceed at once, a 
faster boat having been ordered, 
and just ready for us. He said, 
that he had come dow n the stream 
with considerable speed ; as he 
had kept General CampbelPs watch 
in his hand, and urged the boat- 
men to exert themselves, by point- 
ing out the lapse of time. We 
re-embarked about 2 p. m. ; the 
Raywone and Laurine Zaray, ac- 
companying us as before, the for- 
mer in a gilt boat. 

We arrived at Kyouk-ta-lown, 
a little before sun-set; and at this 
juncture, the people were so anxi- 
ous to proceed with us, that it was 
not without some remonstrance 
(all in good temper however,) that 
we obtained time to procure a bis- 
cuit and glass of wine from a boat 
a little rear of us, and to make use 
of this refreshment. We heard 
from Mr. Price, but I forget at what 
particular period, that we had at 
first been placed in a heavy boat, 
in order that our advance should 
not be inconveniently quick. It 
was about II P. m., when we came 
to a halt, and we found ourselves 
then abreast of a chokey, which I 
supposed to be, a little way up the 
river face of Ava. We remained 
there some little time, bat tired of 
the boat, and not seeing any ap- 
pearance of our being ifkvited 
ashore, we got oat of the boat, and 


drew near to a watchfire on the 
bank. This evidently’ made the 
people in charge of us, determine 
to let us proceed to the place of our 
ultimate destination ; so having got 
us into the boat, they proceeded 
with us, for the space of perhaps 
nearly a mile. We reached a tem- 
porary landing place, and went 
ashore when w'e met some Ofticers 
of Government, who accompanied 
us up into the Fort, and to the 
house of the Chief, wlio was to be 
our entertainer: the Commandant 
of the North-gate, or Division^ 
Here we had supper ready for us, 
and prepared after our own style, 
which our host was perhaps ena- 
bled to appreciate as the best, 
from his acquaintance with Mr. 
Judson; to whose family, and to 
himself, he had been a kind friend. 
At the landing' place, a person call- 
ing himself John Leaviudiere, in- 
troduced himself as Interpreter. 
He spoke tolerably good English, 
with considerable volubility ; and^ 
as bis name partly implies, he also 
speaks French : he dresses in the 
But man fashion ; and it appears, 
that he was born, and brought up 
at Calcutta. He asked me, on the 
way up, if General Campbell had 
returned from Yan-da-boh with 
his Army. 1 replied, certainly not, 
that the General had been promis- 
ed a sufficiency of bqat's, to convey 
bis Army down the river, that this 
promise had not yet been redeem- 
ed to the full extent, and that, con- 
sequently, the Army remained in 
its position, “ Ah," said he, w hat 
lies the.se people tell ! they report- 
ed here, that the boats had been 
supplied." Mr. Price supped with 
us. We beard that the change of 
feeling, or of purpose in the ptUace 
had been altogether extreme ; for 
the King had expressed a strong 
desire, to have us introduced to 
him on that night ; and the inten- 
tion was only dropped, on Mr. 
Price's assurance, that an inter- 
view of this kind would be un- 
becoming to both ptmies. 
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We were in readiness, about nine 
o'clock neyct morning, (1st of 
March) for the promised interview 
with the King; but eleven o'clock 
came, withotit bringing us any 
summons to repair to Court. In 
the mean time, the question whe- 
ther we should take in our swords 
was warmly agitated. On the one 
side it was declared, that to take 
into the palace, weapons of war, 
was a thing altogellier at variance 
with established custom ; to which 
it was replied, that the sword was 
merely a part of an Ofiicer’s 
dress. TheHurman then sai<l, that, 
‘‘ whilst in the Burman country, 
it would be no more than right 
for us to conform to the Burman 
custom ; to which Mr. Price an- 
swered, that in that case, we ought 
to clothe, ourselves in passoes or 
Burman waist-cloths. The point, 
however was given up, on our 
part as not worth prolonged dis- 
cussion. About eleven o’clock, 
w'e had a summbrivS to proceed to 
the Boundaw ; but just as we 
reached the head of the stairs, to 
go down to the street, word was 
brought us, that the King had lain 
down to sleep. We were therefore 
recomracnde<l to stay at home for 
the present which would be better 
than to proceed to the Koundaw, 
and be inconvenienced by waiting 
there in the heat for a considerable 
time: \vc aoeordingly returned in. 
— About 3 o’clock, or after, we had 
a second summons ; and then a 
second discussion began as to the 
place at which we .should take off 
onr shoes. We proposed to throw 
them off, at the bottom of the 
steps of the Palace, according to 
a mode of proceeding that we had 
before partly agreed upon amongst 
ourselves to adopt ; from the opi- 
nion expres.scd in camp by Mr. 
Jndson, as to what it would be 
right to do, and from what Mr. 
Price had said was his own ordi- 
nary custom ; but the Burman said 
that this being a particular occa- 
sion, it was proper that we should 


throw off onr shoes at the gate, 
the place where we might come 
into the view of the King— This 
was positively refused. The Bur- 
man retired and came back after a 
short interval, saying, that we 
might approach in the manner we 
ourselves proposed. We reached 
the Koundaw, which was not 
distant, about four o’clock ; and 
remained there till near five. The 
Koundaw is nearly opposite the 
eastern gate of the Palace ; and 
near it arc several houses, of the 
common kind we saw in Ava, 
which are used as prisons. Whilst 
silling in the Koundaw, ^Man-kan- 
yay, who had been employed so 
much about us, examined Capt. 
Lumsden’s dress and cartouch-box 
with much attention ; and more, as 
1 thought, to discover if it contain- 
ed gun-powder, than from mere 
curiosity. At length we were ac- 
quainted that it was time to enter 
the Palace ; we therefore left the 
Koundaw, preceded, as before, by 
the pre.scnts from the British (Com- 
missioners. These were prostiatcd 
before the gate, and we made a 
bow. Came within the Palace 
yard, and had to enter two or 
three more gates, in the same 
manner. There were a goo^* many 
men armed with muskets, and 
several pieces of ordnance drawn 
out in display. We a.sccnded the 
steps of the Hall of Audience, at 
the northern extremity, and came 
in sight of one of the bands, the 
music of which we had heard as 
we advanced. We proceeded along 
the Hall, and were directed to sit 
down in the corner, of the open 
space in front of the throne, at the 
left side of it, and at the furthest 
extremity of the part allotted for 
people to sit in. After some little 
time, they brought us in betel, 
pickled tea, and garlic, in vessels 
of cot glass and gold; with a 
guglet of cool water, covered witli 

• A Tfaan-dawtsaae, or deliverer 
of theVoyal word* 
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afroldciip. ToiUe entertained In 
tills manner, is estimated a mark 
of particular favor. The King 
made his appearance ; and a per- 
son then read over a list of the 
presents offered to his Majesty 
Before coming to the Palace, we 
had been asked, if it would be 
agreeable to us to receive a title 
from the King ; which having been 
answered in the affirmative, they at 
this time proceeded to read the 
titles conferred, and to invest us 
with them, by binding on the fore- 
head of each, a piece of gold, or 
gilt leaf, on which the words com- 
posing it were written. We were 
also each presented with a ruby 
ring, a piece of silk cloth, two 
boxes and two cups. It was then 
asked if we had any request to 
prefer ; to which Captain Lumsden 
replied, (hat as peace had been 
happily restored between the two 
great nations, it w as to be hoped 
that it might remain firm ; or words 
of fbis kind. The King then with- 
drew. and after some time, we 
also retired. Immediately after 
his Majesty had gone, a iimrmer 
of voices,* in an under tone, sup- 
pressed during his presence, arose 
throughout the hall. On the way 
home, 1 spoke to the Kaywonc, 
who was w alking by my side, re- 
specting the six Bramin Sepoys 
wdiO had been released, one of 
whom had found his way to us, 
before we set off for the palace. 
He asked if I had met them ; but 
though I was able to say 1 bad 
seen one, and that I knew the 
others were at no great distance, 
nothing decided was done at that 
time. On the day following, they 
still held off from accomplishing 
any thing toward the release of 
these men, until Capt. Lumsden 
wrote a strong remonstrance, which 
they threatened to shew to the 
British Commissioners, unless these 
prisoners should be delivered up ; 
and on this they were, at length, 
produced, on the evening of the 
2d. A Hindoostanee woman who 


had been captured, and kept, I 
believe, as a slave to fhe wife of 
some Officer, contrived to come to 
the house where we were lodged* 
and begged with much earnestness, 
that her case might be considered. 
She also was brought away long 
with us. It may be mentioned, 
that Maun-kan-yay, when once 
roused to exertion about the pri- 
soners, did not give up the ques- 
tion until it was quite settled ; and 
specially he was very particular 
in his inquiries, to know if the 
woman had actually been released ; 
probably because she was not pre- 
sent at the time. But the Burmans 
are exceedingly minute in many 
points of arrangement. This same 
man would not be satisfied with 
Captain Lumsden’s assurance and 
my own, that he had given, and I 
bad recehed, the only ring intend- 
ed for Mr. Bobertson, but obliged 
me to go and produce it, from the 
place where I had it locked up. 
In like manner, when we w^ere 
going away, every box and bundle 
that wc had, was noted down in a 
list ; and this list consulted after 
our arrival in Camp. 

It was appointed for us to go off, 
on the morning of llic 3d ; and we 
had thus an opportunity, as we 
did not set out till after sun-rise, 
of viewing the approach to the 
City : a gratification that we had 
not experienced on our arrival. — 
Near the place at which we em- 
barked, lay the King's splcndiii 
State Barge, gilt and ornament- 
ed in a very beautiful manner. 
There w ere also some guilt War 
Coats of the common kind. The 
Myeel* gnay, (or small river, as 
compared with the Irraw udee), is 
about half the .size of the larger 
stieamabovethe junction, Its water 
is said to be very fine, pure and 
wholesome, whilst that of the great 
river is reckoned unhealthy. The 
course of the river took us in a 
circuit to the left, and at the tongue 

^ < 'ailed Dowttawuddee. 
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of land, formrsd, by a jnnciion of 
the two stfeams, wo observed an 
nnhnislicd battery, which it is pro- 
bable they had been working at 
almost up to the time at which we 
saw it, AtTseegine^ on the tight 
bank of the river, wc observed the 
first bri(5k and mortar house that 
we saw' up here; now intended for 
the British Resident, and lately 
the property of Mr. Brice. Lowm 
clow n, on the left hank, we pcT- 
ceived another, the property of Mr. 
Lansago. We had a tine view of 
the wall of the City, witli its an- 
thjuc- looking close set battlements. 
At the North-western portion of 
the river face, some defences in 
wood were observed. On passing 
this quarter, we judged that the 
Pyadthad, or regal-spire, and con- 
sequently the Balacc, was much 
nearer to the opposite side of the 
City, than to the side next us. 
Wt‘. stopped to breakfast at Kyouk- 
talovvn,^ twelve miles from Ava. 
tv hen we came abreast of Yeppa- 
dine, the ( hief theVe were very an- 
xious that wc should come ashore, 
saying, that they themself es were 
going down to our Camp, and that 
wc might all go together. As, 
liowever, w c w ere desirous to reach 
that point before it should be late, 
we declined waiting, and urged 
our boatmen to proceed. A short 
time before sun-set, the Thandaw*- 
tsane-manc ONcrtook us, and press- 
ed us \cry much to delay our pro- 
gress, until the Chief should come 
up. Failing in this, he called to 
our men to row slow ly, but here 
ho w^s frustrated also. It w as as 
well that w e did not eoiisent to 
wait, for with all the exertions 
made, we did not reach Camp till 
half-past seven. The CJhiefs ar- 
rived there next morning. In ex- 
cuse for this rather impudent pro- 
ceeding of Mawn-kun-yay, in di- 
recting onr boatmen to row slow- 
ly, I would say, that it w as not 

* Or “ one Stone/' which well de- 
icribes the placo. 


with any uncivil intention ; bat 
with the idea, that he should be 
thereby helping to prevent some 
dissatisfaction, on the part of the 
British Commissioners, if he and 
his coadjutors could induce us to 
softon dow n the circumstances re- 
garding the six Sepoys who had 
been detained ; and whatever else 
unplcasing there might be known 
to us, about the boats and men, 
&c. &c. as yet deficient. And also, 
that he and they wished to ascer- 
tain if w'c were satisfied with the 
treatment we had met with, and 
the honors conferred upon us, for 
on these points, 1 believe they had 
a good deal of anxiety. 

It remains to mention a few' cir- 
cumstances tliat presented them- 
selves as w orthy of remark in the 
course of this deputation. 

That the King's Palace should 
be found an object of splendor, 
might easily have been anticipated, 
but it might less easily have been 
supposed that it should unite with 
this quality, chasteness of design 
in the structure, and taste and ele- 
gance in llic ornainental part : w ith 
an arrangement of ceremonial, that 
accorded admirably with tlie rest. 
Fiom the |low’ndaw. wc bad an 
earnc.st of w hat might be ( .v[)cpted 
within the walls by a view' of the 
Pyadthad, or regal spire above the 
the throne, in all it's richness of 
gilding and delicacy of form; the 
latter giN ing the idea of a series of 
small roofs, siu eecding each other 
in decreasing magnitude, until tlio 
whole was surmounted by a hand- 
some Tcc. The well-construoted 
wall and gdfe.s, around the Palace, 
shewed that the person of the Mo- 
iiaich w'us secure against all in- 
trusiuii; which beside its impor- 
tance as a state atiiiir, might not 
be superfluous in a City, whose 
population, though most likely 
overrated, is reckoned at a million ; 
and w here also it is found neces- 
sary to draw' ropes across the 
street# at night, to assist in pre- 
venting robberies ; any one passing 
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the streets, after a certain hour, if 
unable to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself and business, must 
be content j^o undergo confinement 
till morning. On entering entiiely 
within the gales, the Colonnade 
of the Hall of Audience, and that 
of the grand Council Chamber, 
make a magnificent appearance. 
The melody and softness of the 
music, kept time to by Uie quaint 
yet graceful attitudes of female 
dancers close by; the while and 
commodious dresses of the Courti- 
ers, and the airiness of the build- 
ing, both suiting so well to the 
cliinaie they were in ; lastly, the 
approach of the Sovereign, an- 
nounced by a pleasing chant : these, 
a’togetlicr, formed a spectacle at 
once beautiful and new. On the 
throwing back of the open-work 
doors beliind, the King drew near, 
ascended ilte steps, and look his 
seat on a cushion. He was cloth- 
ed in a white jacket and tiirhan, 
and a silk passow or waist-cloth, 
with a number of small gold chains, 
attached to a breast plate in front, 
and cariied over the shoulders and 
beneath the arms to the hack. The 
opening of the doors, displayed 
the paimeled and gilded \t all of a 
cIiamlxT ill (lie rear. The situation 
wc were in, was not favorable for 
studying IJis Majesty\s counte- 
jriance, for we were distant 3i) or 
40 paces, and the way the light was 
cast, also made against us. 1 
would say, judging from every 
thing, that he appeared as if he 
w'as performing a duty that was 
indispensable and irksome, hat 
which he was, nevertheless, de- 
termined should be done in a be- 
coming manner. 

We understand that Mr. Lean- 
sago, was at our entertainer's 
house a little before wc arrived 
there ; but, that iu consequence 
of an order to that effect, no Eu- 
ropeans were allowed to appear 
there after it. 

The day after our arrival, the 
house wc lived in was croweied to 


excess, with people desirous of 
seeing the strangers ;• our ap- 
pearance, customs, and dress ex* 
citing curiosity among thorn. On 
the second, our host had lost all 
patience with the populace, and, 
in consequence, some of the in- 
truders felt the discipline of the 
bamboo. Our worthy entertainer 
appeared desirous of being deput- 
ed officially to accompany the 
English ; or probably that he 
might be .sent to Caicutta, as the 
Envoy from the Burmaii Court; 
for he dropped some liint that 
seemed to tend that W’ay. He 
considered himself as ?dr. .fnd- 
son's patron ; and another ollicer, 
Keeper of the Wardrobe, stood iu 
the same relation to Mr. Price: I 
heard him asking the latter, “if 
we were acquainted with this."— 
Mr. Price told mo iliat he had 
heard his patron, 1 think on the 
day of the audience, making a 
report to Mane Tha Cyee, "the 
King’s lirother-in-Law, that seven 
carts of the treasure which had 
been sent off for safety, hud stop- 
ped, and were about returning 
towards A va. 

In conclusion. I must say of 
the Capitirl, at least what wc saw 
of it, that we found it to be a well- 
built Town, and kept in good or- 
der.-— Gazette. April 
Id, 1820', 

Fort Wilmam ; April 12, 1820. 
General Orders by the Riyht //o- 

norabla the Governor General in 

Council. 

On the occasion of the return of 
His Excellency the Commander 
in Chief to the Presidency, and the 
close of the late short, hut brilliant 
campaign in Upper India, di.stin- 
guishcd by the ever incinorable 
capture of the Fortress of Jihurt- 
pore, and the important political 
results w hich have thence ensued, 
the (light Honorable the (Governor 
Hcneral in Council desirous to 
offer to Lord Comhcrmerc, in the 
most public manner, the expression 
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of bis cordial thanks and congra- 
tulations^ jon the successful com- 
pletion of the Service which called 
liis Excellency to the Western 
Provinces. His Lordship in coun- 
cil is also pleased to direct, that 
the following Testimonial of the 
sense eiitertainefl hy Government 
of the distingiiislied merit, and 
exemplary conduct of the Army, 
by wliom the ah()ve splendid 
aehicvenient was performed, un- 
der the |)ersona! coinniaud of the 
Jtight Honorable Lord Comber- 
mere, he published for general 
information. ^ 

Four Willi am, 30 r» Jan. Ifcr 26 . 
To His Lxvellertcy the llight Ho~ 

norahh Cienvral Lord Comber^ 

viine^ (i. c. B. ^c, 

My Loki», 

VV'e have had the honor to re- 
cri\e, by the hands of Captain 
Hawkins, your Lordship’s Dis- 
pat('h of the 19ih instant, an- 
nouncing the capture, by storm, 
of the Ft)ililied Town, and the 
unconditional surrender of the 
Citadi i of Jiliurtpore, on the pre- 
ceding rlay. 

'i.- -Tiie intdligcnce of an event 
reiltading suclr glory as a military 
cvploii, and frauglit with such 
imj)oilant hcnelit to the Hritish 
luKuests in India, in a political 
point of \icw, has been received 
by usv\ith sonliments of conimen- 
suratc atlnuralion and applause, 
anti demands from us the expres- 
sion of our most cordial thanks 
and acknovvledg<‘inents to your 
Lordship, and the brave Troops by 
whom the conquest, of this rc- 
iiow't»e.l and hitherto impregnable 
J'orlross has been achieved, 

:i. — Impressed with the highest 
sense of the value and importance 
of ilio Service hieh has now^ been 
pci formed under the personal di- 
rection of your Excellency, of the 
Skill and Science with which the 
Siege was conducted, and the gal- 
lantry and devotion displayed in 
the Storm, we most vvanulv con- 


cur in the well-merited enoominm 
which your Lordship has bestowed 
on all the Officers and men under 
your command, and we request 
your Excellency, in iny General 
Orders which you may be pleased 
to issue to the Army on this occa- 
sion, to express our most cordial 
concurrence in the sentiments of 
approbation with which you have 
brought to our notice the gallant 
and meritorious exertions of all 
who bad the honor of sharing 
with y^our Lordship in an achieve- 
ment, which will ever Hold a dis^ 
tingiiished fdace in the Annals of 
our Military Prowess in the East. 

4. — Where the conduct of every 
one has been such as to deserve 
and rece ive the warm approbation 
with which it has been honored hy 
your Excellency, we could not spe- 
cify our sense of the meritorious 
Services of some, without appear- 
ing to overlook the no less prai.se- 
vvortliy exertions of others. Nor 
could we, indeed, by any applause 
of ours, add to the proud satisfac- 
tion which all must fed on the 
perusal of the terms in which they 
have been coUeclively and indivi- 
dually ineniioncd by your Excel- 
lency. Kefrainiug, therefore from 
the farther indulgence of so grati- 
fying a feeling, we content our- 
selves with requesting your Excel- 
lency to oiler our thanks in parti- 
cular, to majors gem lal Key nell 
and Nicolls, who commanded the 
First and Sec'^iid Hivisions, and 
to whose able support, and the 
excellent disposition made by them 
for the attack which they person- 
ally direelcJ, your Lordship lias 
cxpres.sed yourself to be so greatly 
indebted. 

5, — We deeply regret the loss of 
the brave Officers and Men who 
have nobly fallen in the Service of 
their country. If any source oi^ 
consolation, however, can be found 
in the first moments of public or 
private sorrows, it is to be sought 
in the letleclion, that tfiose whose 
fall vfe lament, have died a Sol- 
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dier's honorable death in the Arms 
of Victory; and that their memo- 
ry will live in the jfratcful recol- 
lection of the Government whom 
they faitlif4ll^ served, and be em- 
balmed in the imperishable record 
of the triumph which they sealed 
with their blood. 

G. — The Standards entrusted by 
your Excellency to the charjre of 
captain Dawkins have been safely 
delivered, and will be retained as a 
memorial of the Splendid Achieve- 
ment which has illustrated the 
auspicious commencement of your 
Exeelleney’s Command of the 
dian Anny. 

We have the Honor to be, 

AJy Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most 
Obedieut Humble Servants, 
(Siaried) AMHERST. 

J. II. H.VIilNGTON. 

W. ii. LAVI.EV. 

The Odicial Jiispatch froiii His 
Excellency the commaiidei in chief, 
dated Bhurtpore, 19th daanary, 
in answer to which the alio\e 
letter w as w ritten, has been alK ady 
published in the General Order 
issued from tlie Political Depart- 
ment, on the 29tli January last. 
In that Kepori, the Right ilonor- 
able Lord Oombcrincre expressed, 
in appropriate terms, the applause 
due to tlie Ollicersand Troops who 
have conquered under His Lord- 
ship’s cornuiand ; arid that authen- 
tic and honorable testimony, de- 
rives a value from his high autho- 
rity, . and personal cognizance, 
which it could have obta]'nc‘<l from 
jio other quarter. 1’he governor 
general in council will ihu, how- 
ever, deny himself the gralitication 
of seizing the opportunity now 
presented, w l|ilst publicly olleiing 
ills thanks and congratulations to 
the commamier in chief on the 
successful close of the Campaign 
in Upper India, of, at the same 
time, repeating, in tlie name of the 
^Supreme Government, the well- 
merited encomiums and acknow- 
ledgenienis heetowed by His Ex- 


cellency, on those Individuals^ 
who specially entitled piemselvcs 
to the honor of his notice and 
commendation. 

The eminent merits and services 
of Majors General Keyncll and 
T^icolls, during the w hole course 
of the operations against Bliurt- 
poic ; the excellence of tlie disposi- 
tions made by them for the Assault; 
and the lirni, undaunted manner 
in which Ihose dispositions were 
carried into execution, justly form 
the theme of the commander in 
chief’s applause and admiration, 
and the Governoj General in Coun- 
cil lias already^communicatcd to 
those disti nguished (Wlicers, through 
Ills Excellency, the sentiments of 
approbation and gratitude with 
which the Government content 
plates their skill, bravery, and 
judgment. 

The judicious arrangements and 
gallant exertions of Brigadiers 
General Adams, o. a., McCombe, 
and Edwards, at ihe head of their 
Brigade ; and of Biigadicr Gencv 
ral .‘‘'Jeigh. commanding the caval- 
ry ; as alsothezea j, seicncc, courage 
and paiienl enduraiu o of fatigue, 
displayed by Brigadier McLeod, 
c. B., Brigadier Anbury, c. b. capl. 
Irvine, major of brigade of mi- 
gineers, with every oflicer and 
Private of the Artillery, sappers, 
miners, and pioneer corps, on 
whom necessarily devolved so large 
a portion of the most laborious and 
important duties, connected with 
1 lie siege, have been specially ad- 
verted to, and warmly acknow- 
ledged by the Right Honorable 
Lord Comberineie. His Excel- 
lency has also expressed his cordial 
thanks to Brigadiers AVhitchead, 
Patton, c. B. and Fagan, of the 
infantry, brigadiers Childers, and 
Murray, c. «. of the cavalry, ami 
bi igudiers Hetzlcr and Brow n, of 
tlie artillery service, and to lieute- 
nant colonel Delamine, 58th N. I., 
lieuteiiant col, Wilson, eoinmaiid- 
ing a detachment, majors Hunter, 
41st W, L Everard, II. M* Hth, 
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Fuller, 11. M. 69tb, and Bissliopp, 
H. M. Mill. Tliay are stated to 
have performed the duties allotted 
io them in the ablest rnanner, and 
to have taken ample advantaj^e 
of every opportunity which oc- 
curred for sii^uulizin^ their zeal 
and devotion. The Kight Ho- 
nourable the Governor (ieneral in 
< -on noil has now to record his 
full concurrence in the well-merit- 
ed culo^ium pronounceti by the 
commander in chief on the services 
nn.l good conduct of the whole of 
the above oHieers and departments, 
and to oiler to thciwthe expression 
of his wannest ap{)robati()u and 
tluniks. 

'J'o His Majesty’s 14th Regt. 
commanded h} Major flverard, and 
6yih, commanded i)y Major I’uUer, 
belongs tlic proud distinction of 
having led thecidurnns of Assault 
on the memorable Ibtli of Jan. 
The gallantry, order, and .steadi- 
ness evinced hy those corps were 
equalled by the eonducl of a de- 
tachment of the Eui o])ean regiment 
leading a small eoliimii under 
lieutenant colonel Wilson. Among 
the native corps who emulated the 
cxam]>Ie of their European com- 
rades in Arms, and proved ihcm- 
selses worthy of the distinguished 
places which they held, his ex- 
eelleiiey the commander iu chief 
has enumerated the following ; 
viz. the (iili regiment, N. 1. com- 
manded by lieutenant colonel 
Pepper, one w'ing of the 4 1st, by 
major Hunter, the Slid, by lieute- 
nant ftolonel Tsation, the 3lst, 
by lieutenant colonel Baddely, the 
obth, by lieutenant colonel Bow yer, 
llic grenadier company of the 06lh, 
the light company of the 37tli, and 
the Sirmore battalion. 

The serv ices of lieutenant colonel 
Skinner and the two regiments of 
native irregular cavalry, under his 
coinmand, have been prominently 
noticed by his excellency the com- 
mander in chief, and His Lord- 
ship in (’ouiicil has much satisfac- 
tion ia addingi that the eiheient 


manner in which that brave and 
meritorious ofticer is stated to have 
performed every duty entrusted to 
him, during the operations against 
Bhurtpore, augmentlphis claim 
to the favorable consideration and 
high estimation of the Supreme 
Government. 

The governor general in council 
has great pleasure in knowing, 
that the officers of his excellency’s 
general and personal stafl*, major- 
general Sir S. Whittingham, 
quarter-master-general, and licut.- 
col. McGregor, acting adjutant 
general of the King’s troops, lieut.- 
col. Watson, and liout.-col. Ste- 
venson, adjutant general and 
quarter-mastcr-generalof the army, 
licut.-col. Cunlille, commis.sary- 
general, and licut.-col. the honor, 
able J. Finch, military secretary, 
have entitled them.selves to the 
honor of his excellency's public 
thank.s and acknowledgements. 
The value of such commendation 
will be duly appreciated by these 
.several ofUcers, and wdJl constitute 
the most grateful reward of their 
zealous, honorable and meritorious 
exertions in the service of their 
country and of the Hast India 
Company. 

Ill testimony of the peculiar 
honor acquired by the Army, under 
the personal command of His 
Fxcellency the Right Honorable 
Lord Combermcre, during the late 
campaign to the Westward of the 
Jumna, the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to resolve, that 
all the corps iu the Service of the 
Honorable Ea.st India Company, 
whether Infantry or Cavalry, who 
w ere employed at the Scigeof that 
celebrated Fortre.'^s, bear on 

their Regimental colors, the word 
“ Bliurtpore and His Lord- 
ship in Council will take mea- 
sures for submitiing, though the 
proper chanjie), to His Majes- 
ty’s gracious consideration, that a 
similar distinction may be granted 
to Hi* Majesty’s Regiments. 
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JB> command of the Ri;»hf Ho- 
norable the Governor General in 
Council. 

(bi^>«ed]GEO. SWINTON, 

to the Government, 

We have been huorcd with the 
following extract from the letter 
of a respectable NhUvc, residing 
at Cabui, noticinjj: some of the cir- 
cumstances attending- the unhappy 
fate of ouV late Travellers in Bo- 
khara. We hud not before heard 
of one of the party, a Mr Guthrie. 

On the arrival of the Snluban at 
Khulm. Mir Morad Bej?, the Chief 
ofKoonduz, sent for them to his 
presence, and put them under re- 
straint, tojiethcr with Mir Izzu- 
tulluh. 'iliey remained in that 
state al)OiU a month, and after 
much (liniculty and vexation, .Sa- 
hihziula Mir /\hined Shah, became 
a inediaior, and 20,01)0 Km)ees 
boin«: ^fisen, they were released. 
The party thence proceeded, by 
icutilar stages, towaids Bokhara, 
wliere ihc gentlemen v\crc rceciv- 
ed, and treated by the King with 
great consideration ; so far indeed, 
that their property of every kind 
AS as exempted from taxation. IHen 
the customary tax ol I Rupee in 
40, was remitted in their favor. 
They renniiiied at Bokhara for 
some tim(‘, following their pursuits, 
and when about lo h\ive tiie city, 
tlie King sent for them, iinestcd 
them \v th a Khelat, and gave 
tlicm their dismhssal. They de- 
jjaried and anived at Ahlieha. 
From that place, the eldest geni'e- 
man proceeded with Sehih/sada 
Vezir Almud Shah, to Amlkho, for 
the purpose of purchasing liorse.s. 
He had not been tlieie many days, 
be fore be w'a||taken ill, and by the 
will of <jlod (ncd. Tlie people who 
Avere with him, at the time of his 
death, were seized. The corpse 
even was not allowed to be taken. 
At length, after a great deal of 
trouble, the Sabibzadi^ prevailed, 
effected tiieir release ; ahd taking 
the corpse, vvent to Bulkb^ where 


he joined the second gentleman, 
and interred the deceased in that 
city. 

A few day.s afterwards, by the 
will of God, Mr. Guthrie die«l, and 
after that Mr. Trehcrk, the sc^cond 
{retdleman, attended by the Sahib- 
zada, arrived with the property, 
8tc. at the shrine of Shah Murdan, 
where they remained for some time, 
during which Mr. Tivheek was 
taken ill, and expired at Shah 
Murdan, on the Fst of .1 annul ul 
Awul, The son of the Motawalli 
(or officiating Priest) of Shah Mur- 
dan, then seij^mh and plundoKai 
the baggage and horses, and the 
men belonging to th(:- ]>arl} , being 
complfiely broken, and in a distract- 
ed condition, tied, some towards* 
Herat, .some to Calm I, Some 
day.s before that happened, the 
Sahihzada had sent his family 
and some horses to me, with in- 
jniielion.s to lake care of them, 
w hieh I strived to do. 

I am cndeavouiifig to collect 
together all the people of the party. 
I shall take care ctf them, till I 
receive an ansv|cr. which I am ex- 
pecting w ith anxiety . Send some- 
body soon, I shall he honored by 
receiving any orders that may he in 
my power to execute; the gcnlle- 
nicn themselves also said, take 
care of the Sahihzada and the 
horses belonging to the Saheban.— 
Ooi*t, Gaz. April 17, Ib^O. 

We shall devote a liberal poi- 
tion of our paper of Monday, 
to the Report of the case, Bebt e 
Mammiak versus John Bnreton 
firefly Wilham Coates JUlatpiierc, 
Peter Andrew and Alexander ISt, 
Lefier MvlMaLon. Of the font 
detendants in this action it w ill 
be seen that a verdict was <mly 
found against one, and the verdict 
is confined to a single Count of the 
indictment, andacipiits Mr. Birch 
ol' ll»e heavier part (»f the c barge, 
that of Itaving “corruptly'’ per- 
xerled the course of Justice. 
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This case has excited an uncom- 
mon deg:ree of p!il)lic attention, 
from the rank and station of the 
]»arlies indicted, and received 
from tlje Court a most patient 
investii^ntion. ft will be seen from 
the evidence of Mr. t^LRLANO, that 
the M ioj; is t rates of Calcutta, for 
the belter furtherance of the ends 
of Justice and Police, have their 
several departments a(jofted to 
them under instructions from t Jo- 
vernment — an arraie^emeiil, from 
whiclt, as it would appear in the 
present case, these ends may some- 
times rather he ^feated, llian 
attained. It is, therefore, to l>e 
hoj>ed tliat one of the pmd fruits 
resulting- from the late trial will be 
tl)e adoj>lion of a better system 
in^ulure: and wt canimt see, for 
our part, nhal possible objections 
can be ofl'ere<l aj^ainst a distribution 
of the Actin'; Miinislrates over 
ditlerent parts of the <nty, giving 
to eacli the duties of all the de- 
partments, wiiich they now devide 
among them, when all sitting 
under the same roof . — John Bully 
Avrtl 2d. 


SC P TIEM K CO i: HT, -Fill DAY, 
2lsT Apuil, 1826. 

The King on the prosecution of 
Bihce Mnnoonak versus William 
Contes Blaeguu re, John Brc reton 
Bireh, Peter Andrew, and Alex- 
(Older St. Leger JJcAlahon. 

Tlie bdhrwinp: iiientlcmcii compos- 
ed the Jury for the trial of this 
case ; ' 

ForoMAN% IIknry Enclis Lee. 
John Mack ay, 

Kobert Middleton, 

James Oil il vie, 

Joseph Willis, 

Alexander Frazer, 

William Godfrey Smith, 

Wiliam Sutton, 

William Woollaston, 

John McClure, 
llichard Wellesley Barlow, 
Henry Cavendish. 


Two of lire gentlemen originally 
called, Mr. (’laude Hamilton anil 
Mr. Matthew Law, challenged by 
Mr. Turton, the forcer on the 
ground of his being sflltinOr, and 
the latter on that of his being a 
personal friend of Mr. Birch. 
They were excused from serving 
on the Jury, the Advocate Gene- 
ral observing that his clients wished 
the utmost fairness to be observed 
ill the selection of the Jury by 
whom they were to be tried. 

The plea of Not Olmlty hav« 
ing been recorded on a former 
occasion the usual quc.stions were 
not put to the Defendants ; but the 
Indictment merely read to the Jury 
by the Clerk of the Crown. 

Indictment, --Hhc Jurors of our 
Lord the King upon their oath 
pre.sent that John Brereton flirrh, 
late of Calcutta at Fort William 
in Bengal Esquire, W^illiam Coates 
Blacqiiiere, late of the same place 
Esquire, Piter Andrew, late of 
the same place Esquire, and Alex- 
ander St. Leger McMahon, late of 
the .same place Esquire, before and 
at the time of the committing of 
the otfences hereinafter mentioned 
were se\erally and respeeti\ely 
Ju.sticcs of our Lord the King, as- 
signed to keep the peace ithin 
and forthe Province*!, Districts and 
countries of Bengal, Bchar and 
t>ii.ssa. and within and for the 
Presidency of Fort \\ illiam ia 
Bengal and places thereto subor- 
dinate within which Pre.sidency 
the Town of Calcutta then and 
now is situate and lying, and that 
they the .said John Brereton Birch, 
William Coates Blacquiere, Peter 
Andrew', and AK xander St. Leger 
McMahon were Justices of the 
Peace, acting in aodM'or the Town 
of Calcutta aforesaid «at a cettain 
Police Cilice, there .situate and 
Ireing to wit the Calcutta Police 
Oflic^, and the Jurors aforesaid do 
further pro .sent that one Bebee 
Manoonah hebjre and at the time 
of the committing of the several 
oifen&s iu this Court hereinafter 
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mentioned to wit at Calcutta afore- 
said at Fort William in Bengal 
aforesaid had personally appear- 
ed before applied to the said 
John Brerefon Birch so being such 
Justice UwS aforesaid at the said 
Police Office situate and being in 
the Town of Calcutta aforesaid 
for the purpose of laying an in- 
formation on oath before him the 
said John Brereton Bivcii as such 
Justice aforesaid against certain 
persons, to wit one Kychong one 
Halve Angee and one Lowput, 
who had theretofore threatened 
the life of the said Bebee Manoo- 
iiah in order to the obtaining 
sureties for the peace against the 
said Kychong, Malye Angee and 
liowput, and that the said Bebee 
Manoonab had then and there to 
wit on such appearance and ap- 
plication as aforesaid oflered to 
make oath to the satisfaction of 
the vsaid John Brereton Birch that 
she the said Befece Manoonab had 
just cause to apprehend that her 
life was in danger, and which 
said information or oath the said 
John Brereton Birch bad then and 
there to wit on such application 
and appearance as aforesaid re- 
fused to take or leceive, and had 
then wholly refused to enquire 
into the matters concerning the 
same : and the Jurors aforesaid do 
further present that before and at 
the time of the committing of liie 
ofl'ences in this count hereinafter 
mentioned, the said Bebee Ma- 
noonali was about again to apply 
at the said Police Office to Uie 
Justices there sitting and acting, 
to wit the said John Brereton 
Birph, W^iJliam Coates Blacquiere, 
Peter Andrew, and Alexander St. 
Leger McMahon for the purpose of 
laying such information on oath 
as aforesaid in order to the obtain- 
ing such sureties of the Peace 
against the said Kychong, Malye 
Angee and jLowput as aforesaid for 
the matters aforesaid,^ and the 
Jurors aforesaid do further present 
that the said John Brereton Birch; 


William Coates Blacquiere, Peter 
Andrew and Alexander St. Leger 
McMahon so being such Justices 
as iiforesaid, well knowing the 
premises aforesaid, but^iot regard- 
ing their duty as sucii Justices but 
contriving combining and con- 
federating to obstruct and prevent 
the due course of Justice and to 
injure prejudice and aggrieve the 
said Bebee Manoonah heretofore 
to wit on tlie Twenty first day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 
Christ One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Twenty 8ix, with force 
and arms at^l'alcutta at Foit 
W'illiam in Bengal aforesaid, un- 
lawfully, w'rongfully, corruptly 
and contrary to their duty as such 
Justice as aforesaid did consi>iie 
combine conliderate and agree to- 
gether and together with di>er.s 
other persons to the Jurors aforesaid 
as yet unknown to icfuse to take 
the information on oath of the 
said Bebee Manoonah or to grant 
any sureties of the Peace totlte 
said Bebee Manoonah against tlie 
said Kychong, Malye Angee and 
Lowput, or in any manner what- 
soever to enquife into the mutters 
aforesaid or into 'the complaint 
of the said Bebee Manoonah, and 
the Jurors aforesaid do further 
present lliat ih pursuance of such 
corrupt and unlawful combination, 
conspiracy, confideracy and agree- 
ment, the said John Brereton Birch, 
William Coates Blacquiere, J*eter 
Andrew and Alexander JSt. I^'gcr 
McMahon so being such Justices 
as aforesaid afterw aids to wit on 
the Twenty first day of February, 
in the year aforesaid at Calcutta 
at Fort William in Bengal afore- 
said to w it at the said Police Oflice 
in Calcutta aforesaid did unlaw- 
fully, wrongfully and corruptly 
and without any reasonable or 
probable cause whatsoever and 
contrary to their duty as such 
Justices as aforesaid refuse to take 
the information on oath of the 
said Bebee Manoonah, she the said 
Bcbej»' Manoonah then and there 
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appearing:' before them the said 
John Hrereton Birch, William 
Coates Blacquiere, Peter Andrew 
and Alexander St. Leger McMahon, 
and then arid there requiring: the 
said JohnBrereton Birch, William 
Coates Blacquiere, Peter Andrew 
and Alexander St. Leger McMahon 
as such Justices to take such in- 
formation and oath of her the 
said Bebee Manoonah, in order to 
the oblaining of Sureties of the 
Peace by her the said Bebce Ma- 
noonah against the said Kychon^, 
Malye Ang:ce and XiOwput for the 
matters aforesaid, ^d tiie Jurors 
aforesaid do further present, that 
in further pursuance of such 
corrupt and unlawful combination 
conspiracy confederacy and agree-* 
ment the said John Brereton Bireh, 
William Coates Blacquiere, Peter 
Andrew and Alexander St. Lcger 
McMahon so being such Justices 
as aforesaid then and there to wit 
at the time and place last aforesaid 
did unlawfully wrongfully and 
corruptly and without any reason- 
able or probable cause whatsoever 
refuse to grant any sureties of the 
Peace to the said Ibcbee Manoo- 
nali against the said Kychong, 
Malye Angee and Low put and to 
enquire into the matters aforesaid 
or ill any manner into the com- 
plaints of the said Bebee Manoo- 
wah to the great damage of the 
said Bebee Manoonah in manifest 
breach and violation of their du- 
ties as such Justices to the evil 
example of all others and against 
the I’eace of our said Lord the 
King his Crown and Dignity. 

And the Jurors aforesaid do 
further present that the said John 
Brereton Birch, William Coates 
Blacquiere, Peter Andrew and 
Alexander St, beger McMaUon 
being such Justices as aforesaid 
heretofore to wit on the twenty-first 
day of February in the year of our 
Lord Christ One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Twenty-Six aforesaid 
with force and arms at Calcutta at 
Fort William in Bengal aforesaid 


unlawfully, wrongfully, and cor- 
ruptly and without any reasonable 
or probable cause whatsoever and 
contrary to their duiv as such 
Justices did refuse to> take or re- 
ceive the information on oath of 
one Bebee Manoonah wlio tlien and 
there personally appeared before 
them the said John Brereton Birch, 
William Coates Blacquiere, Peter 
Andrew and Alexander St. Leger 
McMahon, and then and there 
required them the said John Brere- 
ton Birch, William Coates Blac- 
quiere, Peter Andrew and Alexan- 
der St. Leger McMahon to take 
such information in order 'to the 
obtaining of sureties of the Peace 
by her the said Bebee Manoonah 
against certain persons to wit one 
Kychong, one Malye Angee, and 
one Lowput, who had theretofore 
violently threatened the said Bebee 
Manoonah, and from whom she 
was apprehensive her life was in 
dtinger, or in any manner to enquire 
into the complaint of the said 
Bebee Manoonah to the great 
damage of the said Bebee Manoo- 
tiuh in manifest breach and viola- 
tion of their duties as such Justices 
to the evil example of all others 
and against the Peace of our said 
liord the King his Crown and 
Dignity. 

And the Jurors aforestiid do - 
further present that the said John 
Bre»^eton Birch, being such Justice 
as aforesaid heretofore to wit on 
the Twenty first day of February, 
in the year of our Lord Christ 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Twenty Six aforesaid, with force 
and arms at Calcutta at Fort Wil- 
liarnin Bengal aforesaid unlawfully 
wrongfully andcorruptly and with- 
out any reasonable or probable 
cause whatsoever and contrary to 
his duty as such Justice did refuse 
to take or receive the iuformaiioti 
on oath of one Bebee Manoonah 
who then and there personally ap- 
peared bcihre the said John Brere- 
ton Bifch and then and there re- 
quired him the said John Brereton 
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Bird) to fake such inforiWhtion in 
order to the obtaining of Surrlies 
of tlie peace before him llie said 
John Biereton Birch by her the 
said Bebee Manoonah against cer- 
tain persons to wit one Kychong 
one Malyc Angee and one Lovvput 
w^ho had theretofore violently threa- 
tened the said Bebee Manoonah, 
and from whom she was appre- 
Jiensive her life was in danger or 
in any manner to enquire into the 
com plaint of the said Bebee Ma- 
noonah to the great damage of the 
said Bebee Manoonah in manifest 
breach and violation of his duty 
as sueb J ustice to the evil example 
of all others and against the peace 
i>f our said Lord the King his 
Crown and Dignity. 

The other three counts were 
similar to the above. 

Mr. Turion then rose to address 
the Court and Jury. There was 
no need, he felt convinced, for him 
to bespeak their attention to the 
case wliieh would this day come 
before them, because, though it 
was one of an unusual description, 
its importance was proved by the 
circumstance of the Jury being 
then called to try it, and by tb^ 
extremely crowded state of the 
Court. Those persons who attend- 
ed from mere curiosity, would, he 
feared, be disappointed if they 
expected to hear a very interest- 
ing case tried, for he should only 
make a plain statement of facts 
as they really occurred. 

He would here observe that it 
seemed to be considered by his 
learned friends on the other side 
that this prosecution was brought 
before a Jury with feelings of 
exultation and triumph, but this 
was not the case, because he knew 
certainly that every one engaged 
in bringing it forward, regretted 
extremely the necessity which 
forced them to do so. And he 
begged the Jury, if any such feel- 
ing existed amongst and 

lie would not believe it di<^, or if 
they had any prejudice against the 


magistrates, cither with or with- 
out cause, arising from -any thing 
w’hich they might have heard, that 
they would dismiss it, from their 
minds and give them fair, dis- 
passionate trial. For his own 
part, he would indulge in no in- 
vective ; — he would indulge in no 
harsh remarks against individuals 
or the Police generally, and he 
again begged the Jury to give a 
cool and unbias.sed decision in this 
case. 

It was not a pleasing task for 
any one to arraign the conduct of 
genlletncn, with w liom they were 
living in habits of friendship and 
intimacy. He would therefore 
merely detail the facts of his case 
and then slate his opinion of the 
law applicable to it. If lie should 
be incorrect in the latter, be would 
be set right by the Bench. The 
importance of the case they were 
called upon to try would, he knew, 
induce the Jury to excuse him if 
he exceeded the usual litnit.s of a 
speech, and assured of this, al- 
though il would be uninleresting 
to them, be should cite the law for 
every point a.s lie went on. He 
would state the circumstances which 
look place at the Police, and when 
he stated that the discussion of 
them look up tdb hours, and that 
they were afterwards discussed at 
intervals for five days, he hoped 
that this also would prove an ex- 
cuse for the details into which he 
should enter. 

The four defendants were ma- 
gistrates, he slated, for the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, but acting principally in 
Calcutta. Mr. Hlacquieie had been 
in this situation about 20 years ; 
Mr. Birch since lb09 ; Mr. An- 
drew about 8 or 9 years, and Mr. 
McMahon had been appointed 
much more recently. He thus 
stated the length of tjme they had 
filled these situations, because it 
shewed, that it was impossible 
for his learned friends to justify 
them, in this instance, on the 
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ground of inexperience. Even 
Mr. McJVJalion, the gentleman 
most recently appointed to the 
magistracy^ must tiave bad suf- 
ficient experience to know that 
wliori a magistrate was called up- 
c»n to act in such case as the present, 
he had no discretion ; unless it 
appeared on the face of the com- 
plaint itself that it was absurd. 

Tlie prosecutrix was u Portu- 
guese woinarj, who was intimate 
with the wife of a Chinese named 
Acliuo. It w^as known to the 
gentlemen of the Jury, that in 
t.'aleutta two factions of Chinese 
existed, the one the Tiretta Ba- 
zar ; — the other, tlte IJurrumtollali 
parly. It was also, he believed 
known to them that during the 
last year very serious disturbances 
had taken place betw cen these two 
parties. Jsueli was the stale of 
the parlies in February last, when 
Achao, a Chinese of the Tiretta 
Bazar party, was severely beaten 
i)y the other party. He applied 
to the Police magistrates who re- 
fused to interlere, and sent him 
to the Supreme Court, which being 
shut at that tin»e, he could not 
proc(‘ed by iiuiiclnUnt. He re- 
solved to proceed by bringing an 
action against the parties w ho he 
jconsidercd Jiad ifronged him, and 
came lo the Supreme Court for the 
purpose of making an atlidavit in 
order to obtain bailable process 
against il»cm. When he came to 
the Supreme Court for this pur- 
pose, die w as accompanied by his 
wife and the prosecutrix. The 
latter leUirned lo her house from 
the Court, and at night it was .sur- 
rounded by , Chinese who threatened 
her life. Alarmed at this she ran 
to Mr. Stiettell and begged him 
to accompany her to the Police that 
she might pul herself under its 
protection. This was about half 
past live o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, and vUien she hcanl from 
Mr. Slrettrell . that it would be of 
no use to apply to the Police on 
that day, she was afraid to return 


to her •house, and so great was 
her alarm, that she remained at 
Mr. Streiteirs office almost ait Sa- 
turday night, and almost all day 
Sunday, and the first thing on 
Monday morning Mr. ' Strettell 
again found her there. He then 
advised her to go to the Police, 
but .she said that would be useless 
unless Mr. Strettell went with her. 
He went with her, and found Mr. 
Birch sitting, apparently without 
any business before him. He told 
him, he had brou**>ht a client who 
wislicd to swear the peace again.st 
certain individuals. Mr. Birch 
asked where the client and 
Ml . Strettell pointed her out. Mr. 
Birch then asked against wdiom 
slic wished to exhibit articles of 
the peace, and when he heard it 
was against certain Chinese, he 
refused, .stating that the magis- 
trates had resolved not to interfere 
in their quarrels. Now if it w^as 
not for the violence of the Chinese, 
why did the Police refuse to in- 
terfere in their quarrels ? But 
this was no excuse, and Mr. 
Strettell said that he could not 
admit such an excuse, and as it w^as 
not discretionary with a magistrate, 
lo take sureties of the peace, he 
must insist on his doing h’ ; duty. 
\\ hen the Court and Jury con- 
sidered that Mr. Strettell was on 
terms of intimacy wdtU Mr. Birch, 
they would presume that this re- 
mark was made respectfully. After 
this Mr. Birch* said ‘’if I hear 
you, I must also hear Mr. AVods- 
worth.” Now it w^as strange that 
if a magis irate had committed one 
error, he must commit another for 
the purpose of being consistent, 
or that he must go back and cor* 
rcct his first crro< , before he will 
hear another suitor, and thus set 
all right. Mr. Wodsworth was 
sent for and he came, and Mr. 
Birch said to him, ** where are 
your petition and witnesses F* 
Mr. W4|ii worth was taken by 
surprize, ^nd did not at first know 
what*was meant, Mn Birch told 
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liim he referred to the Chinese, 
adding, Mr. Strettell insists on 
iny hearing him and I will hear 
you first.^' This was because Mr. 
Ktretleirs client on this occasion 
was intimate with the Chinese 
of the party opposed to that for 
which Mr. Wods worth acted. Mr. 
Stretteii said his complaint had no 
reference to Mr. Wodsworth, but 
Mr. Birch refused to hear him, and 
said he must attend again the next 
day. Mr. Strettell then left the 
oflice, Mr. Wods worth promising 
that his clients should commit no 
violence in the mean time— a pro- 
mise to which he should again 
refer 6y and by, when the Jury 
would see how well it was kept. 
The time between this and Mr. 
StretteU’s next appearance, was 
spent by Mr. Birch, in consulting 
his brother magistrates, and the 
result was a determination not to 
interfere — Mr. Turton observed 
that he had forgotten to state that 
on the first application, Mr. Birch 
went up stairs to Mr. Blacquierc, 
and refused to act because Mr. 
Blacquiere had advised him not todo 
so, Mr. Strettell was to have been 
at the Police the next day, at 
2 o’clock, and when he arrived 
about 5 minutes after that time, 
he found Mr, Wods worth going 
away, who told him the case was 
adjourned till the next day. He 
requested Mr. Wods worth to re- 
turn with him to the Police, whmh 
he did, Mr, Strettell being un- 
willing to allow a further adjourn- 
nrent on account of the anxiety of 
his client. When he went to Mr. 
Birch, he was told that he was too 
late — that Mr. Wodsworth had 
gone away, and that the case was 
adjourned. Mr. Sti'ettell said, he 
had brought IVlr. Wodsworth hack, 
and must insist on his client's in- 
formation, which he now had in 
writing, being taken. Mr. Birch 
then said “I cannot hear you, we 
have resolved to have,jiothing to 
do with the Chinese— must go 
to the Supreme Court/' * This 


w'as on the 2 1st February, and 
thus the life of the prosecutrix, 
according to the magistrates, was 
to be kept in danger from that 
time to the 1st Marche when the 
Supreme Court opened, without 
any thing being done. 

Mr. Turton liad omitted to state 
that when the prosecutrix returned 
from the Police, her house was 
surrounded by the Chinese, and 
she, very much frightened, again 
went to Mr. Strettell. Mr. S. 
wrote to Mr. Wodsworth and pro- 
posed they should go together to 
quell the riot ; Mr. Wods worth’s 
answer shewed the opinion lie had 
of the gentle Chinese, for he refus- 
ed, alleging they might be killed 
and stabbed. But Mr. Wods- 
wortb, thinking no doubt that bis 
winter and hurkaru were more 
powerful than himself, sent them 
to disperse the Chinese, but the 
prosecutrix was so alarmed that 
she went and remained at Mr. 
StretteJi’s from that time until she 
obtained the protection of the Po- 
lice. 

The learned gentleman begged 
the attention of tlie Court and 
Jury to the expression of Mr. 
Bircli, “ we have determined to 
have nothing to do with the 
Chinese, and wofmrinot hear.. you. 7 
Mr. .Strettell said that to take se- 
curities for the peace was purely 
a ministerial ollice of the magis- 
trates who had no discretion to 
refuse to receive the information. 
— Mr. Birch then said ‘‘ Biing 
another magistrate to sit with me, 
but 1 will not do it alone." — Mr, 
Strettell then went to Mr. McMa- 
hon who very politely came down 
and joined Air, Birch.— TJiey talk- 
ed together, and Mr, McMahon 
said, * one justice can receive an 
information as well as two, and 
besides it is not in rny depart- 
ment.*' — He then retired. 

Mr. Strettell then said he would 
go to Mr, Blacquierc, and Mr. 
Birch said, “ do so, but it will bo 
of no use." Mr. Birch was no 
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prophet, and how did he know it 
would be of no use, unless they 
had concerted it between them. 
He however went to Mr. Blac- 
quierc, and Mr. Blacquiere told 
him he was busy and should be so 
till 12 o’clock at night, adding that 
it was not in his department. Mr. 
t^tretlcll said that his complaint 
belonged to any department, but 
he would wait till 12 o’clock at 
night. Mr. Blacquiere then said, 
that he should not be at liberty till 
12 o’clock the next day. Mr. 
J^trcttcl said he would wait till 
twelve the next day, upon which 
Mr. Blacquiere said, “ 1 will not 
hear you ; go out of the office and 
do not interrupt me.” 

Mr. Slrettell thought there was 
sUII another magistrate and he 
went to Mr. Andrew, who said he 
would consult Mr. Blacquiere. He 
went to Mr. Blacquiere, and when 
ho came buck, said it w as out of 
his department. Mr. Strettell said 
that he saw he could get no justice 
at the Police and would go to 
Lord Amherst w ith his client. Mr. 
Andrew said lliat would he of no 
use, for if he did .so. Lord Amherst 
would refer the lualter to Mr. 
JShakespeare, who would refer it 
back again to (he Police. Mr. 
, Barwell the Superintendent of Po- 
lice still remained, and Mr. Stret- 
teJI went to him. Mr. Barwell 
.said ” I do not always act, but I 
cannot allow' a refusal of Justice, 
I will take your information.” — 
]Sow, the learned gentleman said, 
it was to be presumed that Mr. 
Barwell w ould not have sworn the 
information if he had not thought 
it sufficient. When he had sworn 
it, it was late in the evening, and 
it would have been inconvenient 
for him to have remained at the 
Police. At the time the applica- 
tion was made to the ordinary ma- 
gistrates, Mr. Wodsworth's client^ 
were pre.scnt but when Mr. Bar- 
well took the information they 
were gone, and Mr. Strettell oon- 
seuted that wananU should be 


issued n gainst them. Mr. Bar* 
well, when he went aw’ay, told Mr. 
Habberley, an assistant at the Po« 
lice tliat he should not be there the 
next day, and desired him to give 
liis compliments to one of thegentie- 
men who might be there, and re- 
quest him to take the recognizances 
of the persons complained against. 
Mr. Strettell told Mr. Barwell 
that he did not think the magis- 
trates w'ould do so, and in that 
case, Mr. Barwell desired the par- 
ties might be brought to his house, 
and he would do so. The next 
day Mr. Wodsworth was at the 
Police, and his clients were ready 
to give sureties, but MP. Birch 
said he never acted on informations 
not taken by himself. Now he 
could have heard it on the first 
day — the defendants were ready on 
the second — and on tlie third Mr. 
Barwell heard it. All the magis- 
trates refused to take the recogni- 
zances, and at last, Mr. Birch told 
Habberley to take the parlies to 
Mr. Barwells house. But Hab- 
berley, he supposed, sided with the 
majority of the magistrates, and 
told Mr. Strettell that he could 
not go unless he was paid five 
gold mohurs. Mr. Strettell, he 
.said, w as paid his expences, and 
he must be paid /its also. When 
Mr. Barwell afterw'ards spoke to 
him about this, he said that he had 
been romancing a Jtuie. When 
he found that be could not get 
the money, he told Mr. Wodsworth 
to take ins clients away, for the 
summons could not be acted upon 
till Friday, in consequence of some 
time having clasped after the hour 
wdien the parties were ordered by 
the summons to be in attendance. 

JVie Advocate General objected 
to Mr. Turton’s going into this 
matter unless he meant to prove it. 

Mr, Turton said that he had a 
right to state what took place in 
Mr. Birch’s presence. 

'rhe A^dpocate General presumed 
bis leailied friend intended to 
proY^ what he was asserting. 
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3/r. Tnrton expressed «!) is sor- 
ro\v tJiat he had made a mistake, 
]VIr. Birch liad just left the room 
uheii this look place* He should 
he extremely sorry to say any thing 
harsh of any of the defendants, and 
was quite as anxious as his learn- 
ed friend that the jury should come 
to a dispassionate verdict, and he 
again begged them to dismiss from 
their minds every thing not prov- 
ed by evidence. 

3Jt\ I'uvton stated that he should 
he able to prove that applications 
had been made to three magistrates 
to lake the recognizances of the 
Chinese, and tliat thest^ applica- 
tions were rejected by them. At 
length Mr. McMahon at the re- 
quest of the opposite party, coii- 
sente i to take the recognizances 
required until Friday, wlien Mr. 
Bar well would again he at the Po- 
lice. 1'his was agreed to, and on 
the Friday when Mr. Bui w ell 
again attended, lie expressed his 
disapprobation of wbai had been 
done, and took the recognizances 
on the original information. This 
then was the result of five days 
contigent conversation on an in- 
formalioii so complete that at 
length one of the magistrates who 
originally refused to hear it took 
tlie recognizances required by the 
party who made it. 

If, the learned counsel observed, 
he had thought, that with justice 
to the other defendants, Mr, 
McMahon could ‘have been ex- 
cepted from this prosecution, he 
would have been excepted, because 
no doubt the long experience of 
his colleagues carried great weight 
with it ; but he could not be ex- 
cepted, because if the act of re- 
fusing to take recognizances was 
illegal, all who committed it were 
punishable alike by indictment. 
He had heard it asserted by autho- 
rity that magistrates who did not 
act corruptly'* were not punishable 
by information or indictment. He 
bad heard this asserted tbo by the 
highest living authority, but bold 


and rash as he may seem to be 
in doing so, he meant U) dispute it. 
He fully acquitted every gentleman 
accused this day of personal cor- 
ruption, but there might have been 
personal bias. He understood that 
his learned friends would endea- 
vour to shew that this was a trivial 
case, and that the prosecutrix was 
set on to make the complaint. But 
even this he could disprove. And 
if he brought forward a party who 
would swear to particular circum- 
stances — who would swTar her 
life was in danger, he held that it 
was not in the power of magistrate 
or judge to refuse to take sureties 
of the peace. 

In Hawkins’s Pleas of the 
Crown, which was considered to 
be a higli authority, it was laid 
dow4i, tliat if a person feared ano- 
ther would burn his house, or 
kill or heat him, every justice was 
bound to protect him, on his de- 
manding such protection, and 
making oath that the other party 
had tbeatened to injure him, and 
that the demand was not niaile 
out of malice or vexation. Ho 
should, in this case, prove the 
demand for protceliou as clearly as 
possible, and if the Justice of the 
peace would not take the oath of 
a complainant, he could not say that 
he did so because ho w as not sa- 
tisfied with the persons appearing 
before him. And in this case tho 
complaint was that the defendants 
refused to enquire at all into the 
matter brought before them. 

The learned counsel next cited 
the case of the King v. Palmer, in 
Burrough’s Keports, in which it 
was held that a justice of the peace 
could not refuse to take sureties 
for the }>eace, although the com- 
plainant w as a malicious or dan- 
gerous person. His client might 
be a malicious person, but it could 
never be said that she was a <laii- 
gcrous one, Mr. Birch had nothing 
to fear from her. 

He then cited the King Do* 
herty, where articles of the peac^ 
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were exhibited by a wife against 
her husband, and where an af- 
fidavit in dispute of the facts stated 
by the former was put in. But 
the court held that such an aAida- 
Tit could not be beard, and Mr, 
Justice Le Blanc held the same 
doctrine, notwithstanding the c\- 
pression made use of, that, he 
would do her business/' was one 
of a very ambiguous nature. 

His learned friends may state 
that this doctrine would bear bard 
on a poor man who could not find 
sureties, but a man’s circumstan- 
ces were to be considered, for 
what would bear hard on a poor 
man might be quite inadequate to 
a rich man. If this aiguinent of 
his learned friend were pushed to 
its full extent, it taught that every 
poor rutlian might go on as law- 
Jcssly as he cliose, because he 
could not tind security for his be- 
hu\ iour. 

A word now about departments 
in the Police. - And however con- 
venient it may be to the Police (hat 
its bUiSiness should ho so divided, 
still w hen articles of tlte peace were 
exliibited against any individual, 
no justice of the peace could re- 
fuse to act — Suppose a duel was 
about to be fought suppose the 
two parties of Cliinc.se were ac- 
tually drawn out in martial array 
against each other — W’as the ma- 
gistrate to say that it was not in 
his department to prevent a duel, 
— a murder,-' or a beating. 

He understood that the Court 
and Jury would be told that the 
flci end ants were ready to grant 
.summonse.s. but be denied this. 
They w'oiild not even hear the in- 
formations, they would not look 
into them, and the substance of the 
assertion made at the Police was, 
that the magistrates had no autho- 
rity over the Chinese. 

He would call unquestionable 
witnes.ses in support of his case — 
Mr. Barwell, Mr. Strettell, and 
Beebee Manoonah. His learned 
friend would perhaps ask him why 


he wouVl not call Mr. Wodsworlh ; 
and he would reply, because he 
would not deprivehis learned friend 
of his e/vidcuce. He would prove 
his case by the evidence of persons 
whose veracity never was, and 
never could be di.s}nited, and if his 
learned friends could give a dif- 
ferent color to the case from that 
which he had given it, let them do 
so by calling their own servant 
Habberly into the witness box.— 
He knew that his learned friend in 
his reply, to which he would not 
give him the chance of answering, 
would throw this into his teeth, 
but he repeated, if he could give a 
different color to the case, let him 
do so, and personally no one would 
rejoice more than himself. 

He now came to the meaning of 
the word corruption. The case to 
which lie had already referred 
when examined was more for than 
against him. He knew the caso 
from having been present at its 
di.scussion— he knew the parties 
engagged in it ~ and he knew tlie 
great odium against Mr. C. Pear- 
son who made tlie application for 
a criminal information against the 
magistrate referred to in it. But 
he was prepared to dispute the 
law^ of Lord Chief Justice Abbott 
on that case, and that too on the 
authority of Lord Mansfield and 
Lord Kenyon. 

The ca.se to which he alluded 
was that of the King v, Borand, 
and it arose out of the Manchester 
business. It related to an unpaid 
magistrate, and to a criminal in- 
formation. and what did Lord 
Chief Justice Abbott say respect- 
ing indictments. 

[We cannot follow the learned 
coumsellhrongh Mie cases he cited, 
though we hopea to have done so. 
We must therefore content our- 
selv es w ith saying that he contest- 
ed the law laid down by Chief 
Justice Abbott in the case of the 
King V. Barron 3. Barnveldt and 
Alderson. He also quoted the 
V. Samsbuiy 4* Term Re- 
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ports, 451, to prove that peciinia- 
Y\ corruption alone was not cor- 
ruption in the leg^al sense of the 
word, but that passion and op- 
position were equally so. He also 
I'eferred to the King* v. Palmer to 
shew the diiTerence between an 
indictment and a criminal infor- 
mation. We reg-ret that we are 
not able to cite these cases at length 
but the omission is unavoidable, 
and as they contained principally 
mere arguments on the law of the 
case, our readers will more readily 
excuse it.J 

He would call upon his learned 
friends to assij^n one reason why 
the magistrates should refuse to 
interfere in this case. Their re- 
fusal put every one out of the pale 
of the law who liappened to quar- 
rell with a Chinese. His learned 
friends may say there w'as a dif- 
ference, but there ought to be none, 
for the law ought to be administer- 
ed alike to all — to the poor as well 
as to the rich — His learned friends 
would perhaps say that as the de- 
fendants were charged with having 
acted corruptly ; the corruption 
must be proved, but on this sub- 
ject, be need only appeal to the 
court. The word corruptly had 
as much to do wiLii the indictment 
as any Chinese word had to do 
with it, and if his learned friend 
asserted that he most prove the 
corruption, he supposed ho wo«dd 
likewise insist on his proving thal 
the defendants wer^ instigated by 
the devil, if such a technicality 
bad appeared on the indictment. 

He now begged to thank the 
Court and Jury for the attention 
they had paid to a speech more than 
usually dry, dull and uninteresting. 
If any prejudice of any descrip- 
tion still remained on their minds, 
he begged them to discharge it, and 
if he had stated any thing which 
he should not prove, he trusted 
they would discharge it also. He 
looked for their cool dispassionate 
verdict, after they heard his learned 
friends, and no one wbnld edjoy 


more personal gratification thaa 
himself if they could return a 
verdict in their favour. 

Mr. C/arke then called Jiebee 
Manonak^ I live- in the Bow- 
bazar; I know a Chinese named 
Aebao and his wife Bebeo Junnoo ; 
in February last, I came to this 
Court with them at the desire of 
the latter ; in consequence of my 
having come here three Chinese 
came to my house with knives to 
beat me; they said to me ‘*you 
gave evidence for them — we will 
cut you to pieces with these 
knives they had knives up their 
sleeves ; I ran to Mr. Strettcirs ; 
the Chinese were named Malai- 
Ungi ; Sumchung; Lao put; they 
came to j^trike me with knives and 
I ran to Mr. Stietteirs to tell him ; 
that day I did not go to the Po- 
lice ; I went to Mr. StretlelTs on 
Saturday, but from apprehension 
I did not go home, but slept at 
Mr. Strettell’s ; I went on Mon- 
day to the Police, I was at Mr. 
Strctleirs for three days ; be said 
** if you entertain any fear of your 
life you may remain hero/^ and I 
did not go home for three days, 
because I feared danger of my 
life ; the Chinese came to my 
liouse on the evening of the same 
day, when I came to the Court 
and where a process was obtain(jd 
about 5 o'clock ; I w'ent with Mr. 
Sfreftcll to the Police that he might 
procure a summons with me ; I 
had no conversation with tlie 
magistrates; Mr. Slvettell stood 
near Mr. Birch’s table and spoke 
to him in English ; I w ent to the 
Police again iho next day and 
went to the upper story ; w hen I 
returned from the Police on Mon- 
day f w^ent to IMr. StrettelFs where 
I remained altogether three days ; 
I was there all Monday and all 
Monday night ; on Monday evening 
after I left the ?Police nothing hap- 
pened to me ; I went directly toM r. 
Slrcttell’s ; on Tuesday morning I 
went with Mr. Strettell to the Police 
after he had eaten his tlEu about 
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1 o’clock, ^nd I retaraed about 2 or 
3 or 4 o’clock ; I webt to my houge; 
the Chinese abused me and called 
me names ; I remained at my own 
bouse all night ; 1 did not go any 
where else ; I saw M r. Strettell go 
to Mr. Blacqoiere, but I did not go 
before him, I was without ; 1 saw 
Mr. Blacquiere sitting there ; when 
I was taken to the upper story I 
saw two magistrates, one of whom 
I believe is named McMahon and 
the other Andrew ; after I had 
gone to my house on Tuesday I 
went again to Mr. Strelteirs the 
next day in the morning ; I did go 
to my house on Tuesday ; none of 
the Chinese came into my house on 
Tuesday ; they stood outside and 
abused me ; 1 went to Mr StrettelFs 
again on Wednesday ; I know Mr. 
Barwell ; I obtained a summons 
from him ; I first saw Mr. Barw'ell 
tile day Mr. Strettell took me with 
him ; 1 do not know the Bengali 
days of the week. 

Mr, Clarke asked did you lake 
an oath at any time at the Police 
Office V* 

The Advocate General objected 
to it, as her answer would involve 
the gist of the case. The question 
was too leading. 

Continued — f did take an oath 
before Mr. Birch, when 1 procured 
a sominoris, and Mr. Birch cnterecT 
into the ease of the Chinese. 

The Chief Justice — Was it on 
either of the days w hen you went 
with Mr. Strettell ? 

A. — When I went with Mr. 
Strettell I was twice sworn, once 
before Mr. Birch and once before 
Mr. Barwell ; I was first sworn 
before Mr. Barwell ; after I had 
seen Mr. Barwell on the Wednes- 
day, I again went to the Police 
to complain accompanied by Mr. 
Strettell ; this was two days after 
the matter was brought before Mr. 
Barwell ; on this occasion I was 
taken before Mr. John Birch. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Advo- 
cate General. — Mr. Birch bound 
over the parties against whom 1 


complained, I was satisfied with 
whatever he chose to say, I 
am not married to a Chinese ; I 
have two children, the father of 
whom* is dead; I have beenmar« 
ried ; I am not living with a 
Chinese; lam not married to a 
Chinese, why should I be ? I have 
no concern with any Chinese, yoa 
had better send and enquire whe- 
ther any Chinese lived in my 
house, no Chinese has lived in my 
house ; my father has dealings 
with Chinese ; I do not live with 
my father ; my children came home 
at holidays ; I am a widow, and 
my husband has been dead many 
years. 

Advocate General to the Inter ^ 
prefer, — Why does she wear that 
shawl ? Tell her to take it off ? 

Chief Justice, should she 
take it off ? 

Advocate General. — I wish the 
Jury to see her ray Lord. 

Chief Justice, — 1 see no occasion 
for it. 

Examinationcontinued. — Iknow 
there are two parties of Chinese, 
the Tiretta Bazar and Darrumtol- 
lah parties ; Achao belongs to the 
Tiretta Bazar party ; be and bis 
wife begged, entreated and wept 
to me, and 1 came with them ; I 
am intimate with them; 1 pro- 
posed to Mr. Strettell to pay him 
Sicca Rupees 200 to cairy on this 
ca%ise, telling him I was poor and. 
could afford no more, he said never 
mind ; I went with Achao’s wife 
to see the Tiretta Bazar Chinese 
in jail, but why should I ask them 
for money; Mr. Strettell is the 
regular attorney of the Tiretta Ba- 
zar and Mr. Wods worth of the 
Durrunitoliah Chinese: the two 
parties of Chinese have been con- 
stantly engaged in litigation with 
each other; I have five persons 
bound over to keep the peace al- 
ready in two sets; on Monday 
night I went along with Mr. Wods- 
woilh's kurkaru and one of Mr. 
Streieell's aocompanied by a bebee, 
a little way into the lane, and the 
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Chinese be^an to make a noise and 
call us names ; the hurkaru went 
in and we came away ; 1 went to 
point out the people who called 
me names; Puchnng, Muchung 
and others were the Chinese who 
abused me ; I pointed out the 
people who had abused me former- 
ly ; they were ten or twelve ; I 
know the names of four or five of 
them ; Achon%, Pow-chi, Appa, 
and Sum-chung ; they were stand- 
ing in the road and I passed and 
they abused me ; I went to my 
house on Tuesday night ; two 
constables had gone there to look 
for somebody and they knew me ; 
one constable went with me the 
day I got a summons ; he was 
unable to serve the summons, and 
the next day the Attorney produc- 
ed them ; 1 do not know whether 
they went willingly ; they had not 
been summoned, but they got their 
summonses afterwards at the Po- 
lice ; when 1 was before Mr. Har- 
well I did not swear that I w as a 
married woman and my husband 
out of Calcutta, I swore my hus- 
band was dead and I a widow ; 
I do not understand English; if 
any one wants water I understood 
this ; I did not swear that I was a 
married w'oman and my husband 
out of Calcutta, before Mr* Bar- 
well. 

Mr, Dichens called W. Lennox 
Chland, Esq . — I am a magistrate ; 
I know the defendants ; they are 
magistrates for Bengal, Behai and 
Orissa ; 1 believe they are paid ; 

I know that I am ; all the magis- 
trates are not paid ; the defendants 
were magistrates in February. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Money, 
— 1 have been a magistrate since 
last October; I am aware of a 
great number of cases in which 
Chinese are engaged, and I know 
from information before me that 
there are tw^o parties of the Chi- 
nese ; there are a great number of 
comj)luints made by Chinese ; and 
when a complaint has beeii«made 
one day b} one party a similar 


he^uter. 

complaint has been made the next 
by the other; Mr. Hedger, Mr. 
Wodsworth, Mr. Strettell and once 
Mr Hogg are their Attornies ; Mr. 
Wodsworth on this occasion was 
the Attorney of the Durruintollali 
and Mr. Strettell of the Tiietta 
Bazar party; I know this be- 
cause on some occasions Mr. Stret- 
teirs Clerk has appeared ; on one 
occasion Mr. Wodsworth was se- 
curity for the Chinese ; on another 
a kept woman of one of the Chi- 
nese, and a Khansama, whose 
security I thought it better to take 
than to send the Chinese for three 
days to Jail; there are three de- 
partments in the Police ; the Re- 
port department in which Mr. 
Birch and Mr. Blaquiere sit; the 
Felony dcpartiaent in whicli Mr. 
McMahon and myself sit ; and the 
Misdemeanor department in which 
Mr. Birch and Mr. C. Tower sit ; 
these divisions are made by the 
authority of Government, tliat au- 
thority is in waiting ; (Mr. Turtori 
submitted that it ought to be pro- 
duced) ; in cases whore complaints 
of Felony originate at the Thaiinah 
and are of iinportanrt^ and require 
immediate attention llo y do come 
before the Report dc}>artmoiit ; I 
think that on the 2 1st February I 
was not at the Police ; from what 
I have seen of the two Chinese 
parties it is my ot onion tliat the 
principal number of the complaints 
have originated in malice or vexa- 
tion. 

In reply to Mr. Dichens — I re- 
member a man of the name of 
Assoy coming before me in March 
last, a .short time after 1 came to 
the Police, the heads of both par- 
ties were bound to keep the peace ; 
on the oe<*a.sion I sat with Mr. 
Birch while he bound over to keep 
the peace; in a case where Mr. 
Hogg appeared, I bound some 
Chinese over to keep the peace; 
Mr. Trower has been a justice of 
the peace for a long time, but has 
only acted lately , he was in the 
Conservancy department ; on an 
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occasion wjicn Assoy came before said I probably would if it were 
me, Mr. Strcttell's writer appear- open ; until I said the complaint 
ed for him ; he has appeared thiee was against Chinese, he appear- 
or four times as Attorney for eight ed very willing to go into the 
men ; suppose a duel were about charge, and then he said the ma- 
to be fought and 1 not not in the gistrates had been much troubled 
misdemeanor dept. I should not by the Chinese, and had resolved 
refuse to take sureties ; if I thought not to interfere ; I said this rea- 
the case, as connected with the son was insufficient and I begged 
Chinese, was one of malice or him to slate some distinct reason 


vexation, I would not take sureties 
because from the difficulty ,of get- 
ting sureties I should often have to 
send a man to jail for what 1 
thought no offence. 

In reply to Sir C, Grey. ^Ac- 
cording to the arrangement in Feb. 
among the magistrates this case 
w'ould have first come before Mr. 
Birch alone ; every case does not 
come on the first instance before 
the Keport department ; those, only 
do which come from the Thaniiahs ; 
other charges come before tlie de- 
partment to which they belong. 

Mr, Turion examined Gharles 
Gcortje Streitellf Esq. — 1 was em- 
plojed by the prosecutrix on the 
18th February, who informed rae 
that she considered her life to be in 
danger, certain Chinese having 
threatened her because s!»e had 
come here to be a w itness ; I did 
nothing that day, because it being 
near six (/clock I thought the 
magistrates would not be in at- 
tcmiance ; I understand that Mr. 
Blacqui^re and Mr. Cleland are 
sometimes at the office at that time ; 

1 went on the Monday to prefer a 
charge against the three Chinese 
named ; she appeared to be in the 
greatest agitation ; when I told her 
I could not go to the Police on 
iSaturday she begged me to allow 
her to remain at iny house ; I did 
so ; when I went to Mr. Birch I 
told him a client of mine was in 
fear of her life ; he asked me who 
she was, and 1 pointed her out ; 
he asked me against whom I com- 
plained ; 1 said against certain 
Chinese; he said he could have 
nothing to do with this, and I 
must go the Supreme Court; I 

s 


for the satisfaction of my client ; 
he said he had refused to hear Mr. 
Wods worth, who was engaged for 
the Chinese on the other side ; 
Mr. WtMlsworth was sent for and 
came almost immediately ; he had 
not his witnesses, and begged to 
have till next day to produce them ; 
Mr. Birch asked me if I consented 
to it ; 1 said I had nothing to do 
with Mr. Wods worth or his clients, 
that my cIient^s life was in danger; 
Mr. Birch turned round to Mr. 
%Vods worth and said “ you see Mr- 
Strettoll w ill get me into a scrape,^^ 
Mr. Wodsworth said to me “ Mr. 
Birch has not heard my clients and 
rather than get him into a scrape, 
I will undertake your client shall 
not be molested Mr. Birch went 
away as he said, twice to consult 
Mr. Blaquieie, and when he came 
back, said Mr. Blaquiere advisee! 
him not to act ; 1 agreed to wait 
till next day ; a circumstance oc- 
curred the same afternoon, which 
induced me to write fo tell Mr. 
Wodsworth that my client’s life 
was in danger, and this was 
afterwards communicated to the 
defendants ; Bebee Manoonah 
went on the day following Tuesday 
to the Police in a Palanquin, stat- 
ing she was afraid to walk ; when 

1 w ent to the Police, I found Mr. 
Birch, who told me Mr, Wods- 
w^orth was gone, and the case was 
adjourned till to-morrow ; I told 
him that my client’s life was in. 
great dfiinger or at least that she 
considered it so ; I told him 1 had 
an information in writing as he 
suggested, and be told me the 
magistrates have resolved not to 
hear ycK;'' 1 asked for a reason 

2 
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for it; he said he was resolved 
not to submit to the remarks of 
Mr. Torton to a Jury; Mr. Birch 
persisted, and said if I could get 
anyone else to sit with him he 
would hear me ; I went up to Mr. 
McMahon, and detailing tlie cir- 
cumstances, told him what Mr. 
Birch had said ; I said it was im- 
perative on them to take sureties ; 
Mr. McMahon came down, and 
after some conversation, Mr. McM. 
said it did not require his inter- 
vention, one magistrate was enough 
and he retired; Mr. Birch then 
said, the fire was always on his 
head and he would not hear me 
till he had beard Mr. Wodsworth : 
he did not attempt to hear Mr. 
Wodsworth ; 1 told him I was 

going to Mr. Blaquiere, and he 
told me to go, but it would be of 
no* use; I told Mr. Birch that I 
would represent the matter to the 
Chief Justice if I did not succeed 
in getting the matter settled to- 
day, but as I thought the Chief 
Justice would not interfere, I 
should make a representation ta 
Lord Amherst ; when I went to 
Mr. Blaquiere I told him I had an 
information in my hand, and that 
I wanted him to bind over certain 
Chinese, and he said that he was 
busy ; Mr. Blacquiere said he should 
not be at leisure till 12 at night ; 
I said I would wait; he said ^‘but 
why come to me, it is in Mr. Birch’s 
department/' I said, I know no- 
thing of departments, and I will 
wait till you are disengaged ; he 
then said he should not he disen- 
gaged dll 12 next night, ahd de- 
sired me to leave the room and not 
interrupt him; I went to Mr. An- 
drew, and be said he must go to 
Mr. Blacquiere ; he went and came 
back, telling me it was not his 
department; he was busy, but did 
not at first make this excuse ; I said 
1 bad been to Birch and Blacquiere 
and none of them would attend to 
it; I had known Mr. Birch and 
Mr. Blacquiere for 12 years*very 
intimately and was then in habits 


of strict intimacy with them ; I 
believed the life of the prosecutrix 
to be in danger then, ^and at the 
end of this trial 1 think it will be 
in greater danger ; when I told Mr. 
Andrew I would go to Lord Am- 
herst, he told me 1 may do so, but 
it would be of no use because it 
would come back again to the Po- 
lice ; subsequently, Mr. Barwell 
took the same information, with a 
very trifling exception as that I 
offered to the defendants ; I merely 
inserted that the information was 
not given through malice ; Mr. 
Barwell having sworn the infor- 
mation, granted summonses which 
1 asked for; on the first day the 
Chinese were not in attendance; 
on the second day they went before 
all the magistrates, and Mr. Wods- 
worth requested they may be bound 
over lest I should take warrants 
out against them ; the only ap- 
plication made to Mr. McMahon 
was that when he came down ; 
when I say Mr. Wodsworth beg- 
ged them to take the sureties** I 
mean the defendants ; Mr, Habberly 
was present ; the day following 
w^as fixed for our attendance ; in 
the first instance I saw Mr. Birch ; 
he said you have had the infor- 
mation sworn by the chief magis- 
trate, and 1 never act on an infor- 
mation not taken by myself he 
got up and went away : 1 said 

“before you go, Sir, bear a, 
message from the chief magistrate, 
who desired Mr. Habberly to take 
the Chinese to his house Mr. 
Birch on hearing the message, 
“ then for God’s sak*' Mr. Habber- 
ley take them there 1 met with 
an obstacle in taking them there ; 
1 took the Chinese to Mr. McMahon 
and Mr. Andrew, and 1 told the 
former that Mr. Barwell had sworn 
the information which Mr. Ilab- 
berly held in his hand; Mr. Har- 
well's message was delivered to 
them, and they said that Mr. Bar- 
well had taken the information and 
they could not act; when I said 
that I must go to Mr. Barwell, Mr. 
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McMabon asked what he was re- 
quired to rfo, and 1 told him to 
take recognizances ; he said he 
would do so if 1 would allow him; 

I wished Mr, Wodsworth to be se- 
curity for them, and that they 
should be bound over on their own 
recognizances ; Mr.‘ Wodsworth 
wished me to be satisfied with their 
recognizances only, and I objected, 
but at length I agreed to take Mr. 
W/s private security and their 
recognizances till Friday ; I wish- 
ed them to be bound over general- 
ly ; I attended on the Friday again, 
and Mr. Harwell was in attendance 
also ; 1 complained of the miscon- 
duct of Habbcrly ; Mr. McMahon 
was not then prescmt. Mr. Har- 
well, having sent for M r. McMahon, 
Mr. H. stated that I was right iu 
what 2 slated, Mr. Harwell said, 
well, McMahon there is no necessity 
for discussion between you^ and 
Strettell, this business is a great 
disgrace to the Police, and if any 
magistrdle in the Mofussil had thus 
acted, he would have been sus- 
pended from the service. — I was 
never before employed for Chinese 
except a lew times ; I do not con- 
sider myself to be the attorney of 
Chinese ; I remember the prosecu- 
tion of Chinese in the January 
sessions ; on one occasion I went 
to Mr. Clelaiid to procure the re- 
lease of three men ; in the pre- 
sent sessions I w^as instructed to 
deliver a brief to counsel. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Advocate 
General,— I have been engaged 
for this client ; I was engaged as 
attorney for a woman who was a 
witness in the last case, and whose 
life w as threatened by a gang of 
Chinese ; on the occasion I have 
referred to, Mr, Wodsworth be- 
came security for his clients, and 
not for the whole gang ; on a sub- 
sequent occasion Mr. Birch told 
me Mr. Wodsworth had given bail 
for the whole Durrumtollah party ; 
I never knew Mr, Wodsworth make 
a promise for the whole party un- 
til 8 or 10 days after the 20th ; I 


know one of the Tire.tta Bazar 
party was engaged at the Police, 
but I do not know that two were ; 
I do not know that the Police have 
been accused of partiality on ac- 
count of the people employed by 
them, and this is the very thing I 
have to complain of, for Mr. Wods- 
wortfa informed Mr. Birch that in 
consequence of his not having 
heard his clients, he had present- 
ed a petition to the Chief Justice 
on behalf of his clients who were 
opposed to the gauger of the Po- 
lice who, Mr. B. said, was a most 
excellent man, and had been found 
guilty without evidence; at the 
Police I was not more warm than 
I am now, except when 1 told Mr* 
Andrew, that I would go to Lord 
Amherst; I told Mr. Blacquiere 
when- 1 went to him that 1 had 
brought an information, and wish- 
ed him to get securities for the 
peace ; this was first said ; I know 
not whether there was any other 
reason for Mr. Blacquiere knowing 
it was in Mr. Birch’s department 
except that Mr. Birch had told him 
so before; when Mr, Blacquiere 
told me he was engaged in investi- 
gating a murder, 1 have no doubt 
of it, because Mr. Bftcquierc told 
me so; I was intimate with some 
of the defendants and so was my 
father ; I threatened to move for a 
criminal information against them ; 
1 made an atiidavit on the subject 
of a Jury — (somb discussion took 
place as to the propriety of this 
evidence;) I never suggested to 
the Uuder Shcriif any person I 
should wish to be on the Jury; 1 
know exactly to what your ques- 
tion is directed ; Mr. Poe objected 
to me the bridging this cause to an 
early trial, on the ground of the 
difficulty of obtaining a Jury, and 
1 proposed to him to send a list to 
the Sherifif’s Oflice, and that 1 
should do the same ; he shook Itis 
head and walked away, and 1 sent 
a list to the Sheriff’s writer, and 
dcsifed him to shew the, list to Mr. 
Waddlngtoo; if he could not find 
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a Jury, communicating to Mr Poe 
that i had done so. 

In reply to Mr. Twrton—Nonc 
of the persons I proposed for the 
Jury are summoned. 

7’Ae Advocate General rose for 
the defence, and he could not be- 
gin better than by congratulating 
his clients on the arrival of that 
day which would remove the* ob- 
loquy under which they had labor- 
ed ever since the finding of the 
bill against them by the Grand 
Jury, who, it was well known, 
only heard the evidence on one 
side. Ever since the bill was found, 
that circumstance bad been made 
a subject of triumph and exulta- 
tion, and even near the place where 
he was then standing, such lan- 
guage had been uttered as was 
both unusual and unheard of. But 
the day was now come which 
w ould bring to light the falsehood 
of the aspersions against them. 
He had now the happiness, how. 
ever, of addressing men who would 
divest their minds of every thing 
except what they heard from the 
witnesses — men who knew the va- 
lue of an oath, and who would, if 
he may so exmess himself, re- judge 
in their calmer hours the judge- 
ment they should deliver this day. 
Ill the remarks he had made on the 
language which had been used to- 
wards his clients, be always ex- 
cepted the language of his learned 
friends. They did not make mirth 
of men, who having filled high 
situations, w ere brought low — they 
did not rejoice when they saw 
those accustomed to administer 
justice, brought to render an ac- 
count of themselves. 

But his learned friends had this 
day adopted a course, which, in 
rather a long practice, he had ne- 
ver seen adopted before in a court 
of law, and which he would ven- 
ture to say had been adopted this 
day for the first and the last time. 
He had never before heard a coun- 
sel spend an hour in proving to a 
jury that they were to find a verdict 


Register, [Sept,, 

without taking the guilt of the 
accused parties into consideration. 
Where now was the style used by 
judges, that the motive constituted 
the guilt of an action ? What was 
th6 use of our education if we 
gave such a verdict as had been 
called for to day ? If such a verdict 
should be given, it would in future 
be vain to say that the laws of 
England were not contrary to na- 
ture, because they were contrary 
to nature if guilt were to be de- 
cided on without taking guilt into 
consideration. 

He thanked his friend for the 
rcfeience he had made to Mr. Ser- 
geant Hawkins. The passage 
quoted by liis friend shewed that 
the magistrate must be satisfied 
that the application was not made 
in malice. A criminal information 
against a magistrate was an irre- 
gular course of proceeding in 
which it was necessary to prove 
the fact of corruption, but did it 
follow that a magistrate wa*s bound 
to investigate the case brought be- 
fore him, and that from ciiciim- 
slauces he might not judge of the 
merits of it.* His friend’s pro- 
ceedings were at variance >vilh his 
professions. A great error liad 
been run into by his learned friend 
am! his solicitor, v\ho supposed 
the magistiaie had nothing to do 
but to lake tlie sureties of persons 
against w horn articles of the peace 
Were exhibited, as if this part of 
their office were merely ministerial 
and not judicial. The learned 
counsel here cited Dali on, t2fi9, in 
support of the view he took of the 
subject. 

But he would ask what were the 
circumstances of the pre.sent case* 
Was there nothing which shewed 
the feelings of the parties to it ? 
Was there nothing to sliew the 
suit originated in malice and vex- 
ation? Did not, according to Mr. 
StrettelTs own account, Mr. Birch 
see nothing to justify his interfer- 
ence in the quarrel ? Mr. Biicli 
alikcd whether it was sw orn in the 
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information) tbai tlie complaint did 
not originate in malice or vexa- 
tion, and if he had taken sureties 
of the peace on an information in 
which this was not sworn to, he 
would he liable to an. indictment. 
"And when he was asked this ques- 
tion what did Mr. Strcttell do? 
W'liy he went to the next table, 
and put in the allegation without 
consulting his clients at all. The 
w oman said she did not see Mr. 
Birch on the Monday. 

^Ir, Turtou begged the Advocate 
General’s pardon. She had not 
stated this, 

Thi Advocate General appealed 
to his Lordship's notes. * 

I'ha Chief Justice said that she 
did sec Mr. Birch on the Monday. 

7'he Advocate (le'ncrffA— •Then let 
it be so. But the conversation be • 
tween Mr. StiettcU and Mr. Birch 
passed ill English of which she 
was ignorant, and if this inttertion 
was made without her authority, 
Mr. StreUell did wrong, and if so, 
tlieiew as an end of the case, for all 
the offence charged was, that this 
information was not taken. He 
had one species of argument to 
address to the Court, which related 
to the counts charging the conspi- 
racy to pervert the justice of the 
country, and the overt act charged 
was that they refused to take the 
information of the prosecutrix. 
Now there was no evidence that 
they ever met together for the pur- 
pose of so conspiring, and thus the 
iirst and second counts fell to the 
ground. 

But he would not shelter his 
clients behind mere technicalities. 
He would ask, would any man 
hear such a case as that brought 
before his clients, who had been 
three months in the magistracy. 
The prosecutrix said she saw Mr. 
Birch, who swore her and granted 
her summonses, and that she was 
satisfied. It was on the evidence 
of this woman— of a woman whose 
ideas were so confused— of a wo- 
man whose intellect w as so debas- 


ed — that Mr. Strettell had behaved 
as he did, He says that he behav- 
ed coolly, that he only said he 
would appeal to the Governor Ge- 
neral and Chief Justice, and this 
was not the' most decorous thing 
to say to a magistrate on the Bench. 
It was not what a man ought to 
do, it was not the way to go about 
it, and Mr. Birch must have 
thought himself threatened by a 
suitor. He would ask, whether it 
was possible, considering tbeir 
intimacy, that Mr. Birch could be 
mistaken in Mr. Strettell'S man- 
ner ? And here be could but ad- 
mire the love which some people 
bore to the public good, — he could 
but admire that more than Roman 
virtue which could at one moment 
break asunder an intimacy of years, 
and forget the benefits received 
during the existence of that inti- 
macy. This may be patriotism, it 
may be virtue, but he thought 
himself formed of different materi- 
als, though Mr, Strettell thought 
it his duly to press the matter to 
the probable ruin of bis friends 
and their fortunes. The learned 
gentleman cited this as a proof 
of the state of mind of Mr. Stret- 
tell, and to free the Jury from any 
feelings which may have arisen 
from any color which that gen- 
tleman’s personal feelings might 
have given to the win le transac- 
tion. 

Would the Jury, he asked, take 
the case ou the shewing of Mr. 
Strettell or of his client— of that 
woman who could not point out 
the persons who insulted her, as 
appeared from the circumstance 
of the constables being unable to 
serve them with summonses. She 
might have been outraged, she 
might have been insulted, that 
was more than he knew or cared. 
But what was there extraordinary 
in the circumstances to hasten the 
exhibition of articles of the peace. 
Articles of the peace were grant- 
ed when danger was apprehended. 
And what w as the strict necessity 
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which prevented Mr. Streltell, 
who was satisfied with Mr. Wods- 
W'orth’s recognizances on the Mon- 
day, from waiting till the Tuesday. 

It liad been stated by a gentle- 
man on the other side of the table 
(Mr. Cleland) whose assertions 
were not to be disputed, who had 
^ never been suspected and who 
could never be suspected, that 
almost all the complaints amongst 
the Chinese arose from malice or 
vexation. He should like to know 
whether Mr. "Birch was not of the 
same opinion. Mr. Cleland says 
that he was on one occasion oblig- 
ed to take the security of the 
mistress of a Chinese and her 
Khansama for a man who was 
brought before him, and in doing 
so, he acted like a man of courage 
and of virtue — of virtue, because 
he w ould not send a man to prison 
for three months for what he could 
hardly call an offence — and of 
courage, because he was not de- 
terred from doing his duty, §nd 
ran the risk of being placed in the 
situation of his clients this day. 
Was that innocent in Mr. Cleland 
which w^as guilty in Mr. Birch ? 
On tlie evidence the prosecutrix 
had given this day, his clients 
must be acquitted, and probably 
his learned friends would now 
say that she was not worthy of 
belief in a Court of Justice. And 
on her evidence alone was Mr. 
Birch to summon people before 
him, and deprive them of their 
liberty? No! if he had com- 
mitted a fault, it was one of a 
different nature, for he ought to 
have adhered to his 6rst resolu- 
tion. He acted wisely in the mat- 
ter : and never refused to take the 
information, but merely saidf that 
he would not do it at present. 

The fact was, that Mr. Wods- 
worth was the attorney of the 
Burrumtollah party of the Chb-^ 
nese, and Mr. Strettell of the 
Tiretta Bazar party, from which 
a gauger and interpreter had been 
selected for the Police. The ef* 


feet of this selection was, that 
even in Courts of Justice it had 
been inferred that the magistrates 
were favourable to the Tiretta Ba- 
zar party. W as this no excuse for 
Mr. Wods worth being present? 
He believed the magistrates had 
been unjustly exposed to suspicion, 
and they ought to be above sus- 
picion. In what situation would 
Mr. Birch have been placed if he 
had not acted as he did? If Mr. 
Wodsworth had not been present, 
it would not have been right to 
the other party nor wise to him- 
self. It had been said that our 
emmre in this country was found- 
ed on opinion, and opinion was 
never so strong as when it was 
founded on a due administration 
of the law. Would Mr. Birch's 
acting in the way he was requir- 
ed to do have strengthened this 
hold ? On Monday Mr. Wods- 
worth attended and said he was 
not prepared because he was ill, 
and on Tuesday Mr. Birch found 
the application was one of party 
and not of justice, and he there- 
fore refused the application made 
to him. From thence he went to 
Mr. Blacquiere's room, whom he 
supposed to have conspired with 
Mr. Birch because he said the 
complaint w as in Mr. Birch's de- 
partment. But Mr. Strettell had 
told him the nature of the charge, 
and it was from Mr. Strettell that 
he knew it was in Mr. Birch's 
department. 

He would now say a few w^ords 
on the subject of departments. 
Some time ago an order came from 
the Government that the business 
of the Police should be divided 
into departments. Mr. Blaquieie 
took what is called the Keport 
department, and any thing com- 
ing from the Tliannahs w'as in his 
department. When Mr. Strettell 
applied to Mr, Blaquiere, he was 
engaged in an enquiry of a most 
momentous nature, and even if he 
bad not been, he was not obliged 
to act. An erroneous action was 
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not a crime, and for adhering to 
the duties of his departtnent, ho 
was free Trem blame, while wan- 
dering out of it, he would have 
been exposed to censure. A duel 
had been supposed, and his learn- 
ed friends supposed the way to try 
moral oUences was to put extreme 
cases. Was any oath made of an 
assault or threat ; or did the 
prosecutrix prove her application 
to be important to herself? She 
probably said the parties accused 
had been abusive, had threatened 
her, and called her names, but 
did she say they had ever done any 
thing else.^ The learned counsel 
expected that wshe would have^aid 
that one did this, and one did that, 
but when he asked her w liat they 
did ; she replied - they abused me. 
And upon evidence like this, four 
gentlemen of unimpeached and 
unimpeachable character were call- 
ed upon to enter upon their de- 
fence by their friend. He knew 
not how other gentlemen may feel, 
but for himself he came from a 
country were proceedings like the 
present were unknown and where 
men were not trampled upon be- 
cause they were gentlemen. 

Their Lordships would excuse 
the pause he had just made, when 
be told them that be was about to 
submit a point of law to them. 
He apprehended wdiat had been 
stated, was this ; that the prosecu- 
trix saw Mr, Strettell go into Mr. 
Blacquiere’s room, and when the 
door was opened, she saw Mr. 
Blacqniere. Could this be called a 
sudicient appearance ? 

From Mr, Blaquiere they went 
to Mr. McMahon. And he would 
call the attention of the Court to 
this part of the ca.se. For his own 
part he had never felt any anxiety 
on Mr. McMahon\s account. He 
was applied to by Mr. Stretteil and 
went down to Mr. Birch. Was 
this refusing to take the informa- 
tion? By the laws of England, 
one magistrate was enough to take 
sureties, but by the regulations of 


Calcutta two were necessary to 
try a case. He must have sup- 
posed he was called down to try 
this case, and when he found it 
was not so, he said he had business 
upstairs, and must go. 

Mr. Harwell was there at the 
time, why had not his learned 
friend called him? He had left 
Mr. Wods worth to be called for 
the defence, — It was very likely the 
learned counsel said he too should 
call him, — no; no; Mr. Wods- 
worth and Mr* Stretteil were like 
birds of prey,*iighting for whatever 
may fall.—But why did not Mn 
Turtoii call Mr. Wodsworth? Was 
Mr. Strettcirs evidence so excellent 
that it could not be improved by 
him? Wny did he not call Mr# 
Bar well? — The reason was obvious 
— it was because the first witness 
had sworn before him that her hus- 
band was alive and out of Calcutta 
and had contradicted this here to- 
day. His learned friend did not 
want the evidence of these two 
witnesses to clash one against the 
other, and therefore had not called 
him. 

It was unfair to say that the 
under officers of the Police were 
anxious to receive bribes It had 
been stated that Habberly wanted 
gold mohurs, but this was not 
proved and he asked wdiy was 
that man^s conduct referred to. 
if the charge against him were not 
proved. Mr. Birch said the Chi- 
nese factions wanted to make a 
tool of him, and he desired them 
to go to Mr. Barwell and not 
oblige him to act contrary to jus- 
tice and truth, and it was for this 
he was placed in the situation of a 
defendant this day. Well; they 
went to Mr. Barwell, and this 
aiTair which bad been compared 
to an impending duel or murder, 
ended in summonses being issued 
for tlie offending parties. Evert 
these summonses were never ex- 
ecuted, and in so little danger 
was the prosecutrix placed, that 
the t^arties against wbmn they 
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were issued, aj^eared voluntarily 
the next morning at the Poflice. 

The learned counsel now came 
to the charge against Mr. McMa- 
hon, than whom no man under 
the cope of heaven existed, less 
likely to pervert the course of 
justice. What did he do on the 
present occasion. He knew that 
he was acting irregularly in bind- 
ing them over till Mr. Harwell's 
TcturfI to Calcutta, and was not 
Mr. Harwell the fittest person to 
take their recognizances. And 
for this Mr. McMahon M as brought 
here this day. A day may come 
when redress may be obtained, 
hut what would be sufficient re- 
dress for the pain he has sulfered 
for months past — what would be 
sutTicient redress to the defendants 
for being ppinted at as judges 
about to be tried themselves ? 
Party spirit had guided this as 
well as the other points of the 
prosecution, and must have guid- 
e<i the man w ho could think Mr. 
McMahon a fit object of prosecu- 
tion, and he had no doubt the 
same feeling guided the proceed- 
ing against the other defendants. 
It was stated by one of the l>est 
witnesses ever examined that these 
complaints of the Chinese arose 
out of malice and vexation. Mr. 
Strettell knowing the circumstan- 
ces, brought an affidavit to the 
Police, in which was an impor-< 
tant omission, and he must have 
known the complaint originated 
in malice and vexation. He in- 
troduced the necessary allegation 
on this point, and it would have 
been culpable if he had acted on 
an information so framed. 

The Court and the Jury would 
do him the Justice, the learned 
counsel said, to say that he had 
not appealed to tlieir feelings or 
to any passion of their minds. If 
he had done so he might have told 
them that if they convicted the 
defendants they ruined them in 
property and prospects. He might 
have shewn some of them \Vhohad 


grown grey in the public service, 
and be might have asked whether 
a prosecution like this ivas a pro- 
per reward for 5uch services as 
they had rendered* But ids clients 
had forbidden him to follow such 
a course. The language they had 
held to him was— do not attempt 
to excite the pity of the Court, 
hut enter the Court and meet the 
case manfully, defend that which 
is legal — deny that which is false 
—explain that w hich is doubtful. 
We have been calumniated, but 
we appeal to the laws, and by 
them let us stand or fall. This 
w’as the language which had l^eeu 
used to him, and it was such lan- 
guage as suited his own feelings, 
l>ecause when he was employed 
by honorable meu to defend them, 
he should hlnsli to use any other 
mode of defence than tliat which 
his clients in this case had adopt- 
ed. 

The Right Honorable Sik C. 
Ga«y then proceeded to address 
the Jury. It was of great im- 
portance, lie said that the ma- 
gistrates in such a city as Calcut- 
ta, should do their duty, and on 
the other hand, there was no one 
who must not feel sensible that it 
would be highly wToiig to throw 
blame unjustly on those who filled 
the important situation of magis- 
trates. The Jury, he was satis- 
fied, would entertain no feeling of 
triumph or congratulation at wit- 
nessing such gentlemen placed in 
the situation of the defendants 
now before them. It was his duty, 
the learncri judge remarked, to 
give them such information on the 
law" applicable to the case as sug- 
gested itself to him, and in doing 
so he hoped for the assistance of 
his brethren, who he hoped would 
express it, if tJiey diffiered from 
him in what appeared to he the 
law of the case. He was the 
more anxious on this point be- 
cause the case now before them, 
although originating in a very 
trifling on^ had become one of 
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yust public importance, and was 
so considered by the public. He 
was tlieref7>re anxious that if his 
brethren did not concur in the 
observations he was about to 
make, they would correct him as 
he went on. 

He. would say then, that it was 
not necessary that corruption in 
‘the ordinary sense of the word 
should be proved aj^ainst the de- 
fendants. Uf this, no suspicion 
existed even in thoniind of the 
prosecutrix, and if the verdict of 
the Jury should be against the 
defendants, the public ought not 
from the proceedings of this day, 
to suspect them of corruption. 

With regard to the subject of 
the charges in the indictment, His 
Lordship would now call the at- 
tention of the Jury to the manner, 
in which like circumstances a ma- 
gistrate may act. 

And he would here observe that 
on some occasions a magistrate 
acted judicially, and in some mi- 
nisterially, and in the latter case 
he had no discretion, in such a 
case his motives cannot be ques- 
tioned. He is to do this, and if 
he does it not, be commits a crime. 
There was a dilierence between 
this case, and that which had been 
pointed out in the 4th Term Re- 
ports, because if the law speaks 
plainly, and directs a man nut to 
do a thing, and he does it, this is 
his oli'cnce, and tlic motive is not 
considered, bvit if the law leaves 
no discretion— the case is dif- 
ferent. 

But when a magistrate sits ju- 
dicially and the law allows a dis- 
cretion, then it was contrary to 
law and to reason not to exercise 
it, and if in exercising it, he com- 
mits an error of judgement, he 
commits no crime. 

And it would be a great hard- 
ship if U were otherwise. If an 
officer were told to receive certain 
evidence, and he did not receive 
it, he would be guilty of a crime, 
but if in the administration of tlie 


complicated systensTjpf British Law 
an error of judgement subjected a 
man to an action, he, for one, 
would not any longer fill the chair 
which he then occupied. And this 
principle rested not only on reason, 
but on the opinion.s of all the au- 
thorities who draw' a distinctioii 
between judicial and ministerial 
acts of magistrates. And unless 
one case could be brought forwar-d 
since the beginning of the law s of 
England in support of a contrary 
opinion, be did not expect the 
gentlemen he wa.s now addressing^ 
would confirm it by their verdict. 

Was the situation in which the 
magistrates were placed in this 
instance — a judicial ora ministerial 
one. The counsel for the prosecu- 
tion had said that it was purely 
ministerial, but His Lordship could 
not agree with that assertion. And 
he came to this opinion from one of 
the best authorities, because an 
authority w hich was in every l>ody's 
hands — Barn’s Justice. But if a 
mandamus had issued from the 
Court directing them to take the in- 
formation of the prosecutrix, their 
situation would have been purely 
ministerial, and if they had re- 
fused to obey the order of the 
Court, they might have been pro- 
ceeded against for contempt of 
Court. In this instance, he was 
of opinion the nia^istrates W'ere 
acting judicially, and it also ap- 
peared to him that the indictment 
could not be supported, unless 
some dereliction of duty should 
be proved against them. 

The true definition of the words, 
mistake, error of judgement and 
improper motive were not agreed 
upon, and His Lordship could only 
go through some of the motives 
which might be considered as im- 
proper ones. If a justice of the 
peace thought a case a trilling one, 
and refused to interfere on this jic- 
count, his was an error of judge- 
ment. If he was of opinion that 
he cottld not take the information 
till other parties were in attendance 
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that was also an «rror oft jndge* 
meat, as it would be if he were to 
pot off interfering till a more con- 
Tenlent time. 

On the subject of departments, 
he would observe that nothing 
was more obvious than that some 
method of doing business must be 
adopted by every one, and it was 
impossible that the business of the 
administrators of the Law could 
be properly done, unless they had 
the power of making arrangements 
for its despatch.— > He was not of 
opinion that there was any legal 
aifthority in this Country under 
w'hich a magistrate could be ex- 
empted from any duty which came 
before him. — If one magistrate had 
too little to do, lie could not re- 
fuse to do any thing else even if it 
were out of his department. — But 
still there was no impropriety in 
the division of the duties of the 
Police into departments, and it 
was ridiculous to suppose that a 
man, after having had his com- 
plaint dismissed by one justice of 
the peace, was at liberty to go round 
to every justice in the office, and 
press his complaint upon him, — 
All these may have been reasons 
why the magistrates refused to act, 
but they were probably only erro- 
neous impressions or mistaken no- 
tions, but not improper ones. 

But His Lordship would now 
state what would have been im- 
proper motives, and if from a de- 
sire of avoiding trouble, the ma- 
gistrates had refused to take the 
information of the prosecutrix, 
that was an improper motive, and 
a neglect of duty, and even if the 
party applying for relief had acted 
in such a manner as to produce 
irritation, Bie magistrate ought 
not to bave punished him hy pas- 
sionately refusing his suit. 

An intelligent magistrate had 
said, that the greater number of 
the complaints of the Chinese were 
malicious and vexatious. — But did 
the magistrates enquire in this jiar- 
ticttlar instance whether thecofu- 


plaint was so. They might have 
been operated on by the general 
character of such cases,* and have 
refused to do, hut they ought to 
have divested themselves of this 
feeling. 

If the magistrates, to save trou- 
ble— or from a fear of consequences 
— had made a resolution to turn a 
deaf ear to complaints of any 
description— it was a dreadful im- 
proprie(3\ It was the duty of the 
‘magistrates to facilitate the course 
of justice, by hearing and pre- 
paring charges before they were 
brought to this Court, and the 
charge here was, that the prosecu- 
trix's life was in danger. If the 
magistrates were determined not to 
hear such cases as lliis, then the 
course of justice must be slopped— 
and if tlicy came to this resolution 
for the purpose of saving trouble, 
their behaviour was very impro- 
per. 

Witli regard to Mr. McMahon 
and Mr. Andrew', they stood nearly 
upon the same footing, and ap- 
peared to have acted under an 
impression that they were not call- 
ed upon to take the information in 
question. In the first place, Mr, 
Birch sent for Mr. McMahon, who 
shewed no indisposition to act, and 
this was confirmed by the subse- 
quent conversation with Mr. Bar- 
well, and at length Mr. McMahon 
did take the recognizances of the 
parties, Mr. Andrew appeared to . 
have been in the same situation, 
and told Mr. Stretteil. you must 
not blame us, but the Government, 
who have restricted us to depart- 
ments. Mr. Andrew was engaged 
in his own deparimeiit and bad a 
right to send the matter to Mr. 
Birch, who wa.s disengaged in his 
department. If Mr. Andrew and 
Mr. McMahon acted under this im- 
pression, the indictment against 
them could not be sustained, 

Mr. Blacquiere's part of the pro- 
ceedings was distinguished from 
all the rest. I!e first said, that it 
was not in bis department. But 
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tlie Jury were satisfied of the objec- 
tions made by Mr. Birch, and that 
the resolution was made by the ma- 
gistrates which had been ascribed 
to them, and which were so strange 
for men of their experience, he 
was bold to say it was a dereliction 
from their duty, but they must re- 
member that Mr. Blaquiere was 
engaged in an important investiga- 
tion, which was likely to occupy 
two days. 

With respect to the charge against 
Mr. Birch, he unquestionably acted 
from a motive, and the evidence 
against him was fuller Ilian it was 
against the other defendants, for 
Mr. Mreltell bad given in evidence, 
that when he told him, the charge 
was against certain Chinese, he 
was met by an exclamation of we 
have resolved to have nothing to 
do with Chinese; you must goto 
the Supreme Court, and if the 
Jury were satisfied from the evi- 
dence that Mr. Birch Jiad come to 
this resolution, they must Ijelieve 
the charge against him. But the 
experience and respectability of 
Mr. Birch rendered it improbable 
that he had come to such a reso- 
lution. He afterwards said be 
would not hear the case unless Mr. 
Wods worth was present, and there 
might probably be an excuse for 
this, since he had refused to hear 
Mr. Wodsw'orth in a similar com- 
plaint shortly before. On the other 
^band, be might not have acted from 
a bad feeling towards any one. It 
was a nice point for the decision 
' of tlie Jury, and in dismissing them 
to consider of their verdict, he en- 
treated them not to come to a rash 
conclusion, and not to do any thing 
so mischievous as upon insufficient 
grounds to cast a stigma upon the 
magistracy of Calcutta. He would 
not for a moment suppose that a 
body of British Subjects, and es- 
pecially a British J ury, could re- 
joice at the condemnation of .so 
respectable a body of men as the 
defendants. With tlicse observa- 
tions, he should close his remarks, 


again begging them to come to a 
cool and dispassionate decision on 
this important matter. 

The Jury were absent for nearly 
two hours, ' and when they return- 
ed, their Foreman stated that they 
found Mr. Birch Guilty on the se^ 
cond county with the exception of 
the word corruptly*' of the in- 
dictment, and the other defendants 
Not Guilty. 

The Chief Justice informed tho 
Jury that as the second count waa 
the count wliich charged the de-* 
fendants jointly with having con- 
spired, he feared they could not 
find Mr. Birch guilty on that count, 
because by doing so they found him 
alone guilty of doing a joint act. 
His Lordship explained the counts 
to the Jury again, and after some 
consideration they found Mr. Birch 
Guilty on the third count, and the 
other defendants Nor Guilty. 

The Advocate General expressed 
to the Court his wash that Judge- 
ment should be forthwith passed on 
Mr. Birch. 

Mr, Tart on observed that he 
might not be quite regular in the 
observation, he was about to olfer, 
but as he had a right to be heard in 
aggravation of punishment, be beg- 
ged to say that as this prosecution 
had not originated in maiic^ or ill 
feeling, his client would be satis- 
fied with the most moderate pun- 
ishment which the Court could 
award. 

The Chief Justice in passing sen- 
tence observed that he deeply re- 
gretted to sec a gentleman of Mr. 
Birch's respectability in his pre- 
sent situation, but he had no idea 
that the' decision was wrong, which 
the J ury had come to. He there- 
fore thought the end of justice 
would be answered by an infilction 
of a fine of two hundred rupees, 
upon payment of which be was to 
be discharged. 

The Court from an early hour in 
the morning w^as crowded to ex- 
cess, and the late hour at which it 
biokd up near 8 o'clock, did not 
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seem to have diminishedi the in- 
terest excited in the public mind by 
this important trial . — John Bull^ 
April 24. -* — 

The annexingfof the provinces 
of Martaban^ Ye, Tavo^, and Mer- 
ffui to our already overj^rown Em- 
pire in the East, is a measure, 
that when known in England will 
doubtless give rise to no little dis- 
cussion, and difl’erence of opinion. 
If their riches are to be measured 
by the extent of their population, 
they will not be regarded as acqui- 
sitions of much value; but there 
are many other considerations to 
be taken into view, in ascertaining 
their worth. There is one light, 
in which the veiy scantiness of 
their population may be regarded, 
as an encouraging circumstance. 
It appears to us, to open a door 
for an experiment in Colonisation, 
from which the best effects may re • 
suit. These provinces stand in a 
different situation from the rich 
and populous plains of Hindos- 
tan ; and measures, which applied 
to the one, would be both unjust 
and injurious, may prove in the 
other of a very opposite character 
and tendency. It would, however, 
we apprehend, be necessary to 
pave the way for such an experi- 
ment, as we allude to, by trans- 
ferring our new possessions from 
the Company to the Crown —a 
measure to which we can scarcely 
anticipate any opposition from the 
Court of Directors. On the con- 
trary the Company might, by means 
of their new Conquests, be able 
to enter into some thing like a com- 
promise with those, who advocate 
the extension of Colonization to 
our Indian possessions generally ; 
and by yielding a pait might be 
able to retain the rest under the 
system of Government, in the perma- 
nence of which they have so mani- 
fest an interest . — John Bull, 31 ay 4. 

Asiatic Society,-- k Meeting of 
the Society was held bn Wednes- 
day evening last. The Hoh'ble 


Mr. Harington, the President, in 
the Chaiir. Captain Gerard, Cap- 
tain Ellis, the Reverend Mr. Cra- 
ven, and Reverend Mr. Holmes, 
were selected Members. Various 
presents to the Library and Mu- 
seum, wei’claid before the Meeting, 
including a number of mineral 
specimens from Martaban and the 
Provinces to the South, forwarded 
by Captain Low — several of which 
were of much interest. Amongst 
them, may be mentioned Stalactites 
and other si>cciinens of Carbonate 
of Lime from the Phoonga Caves 
of Junk Ceylon, Magnetic Iron Ore 
froftiTavai, Marble from Martaban, 
Granulated Tin Ore from Junk 
Ceylon, Phoonga, Mergue and Ta- 
vai, and Water from different hot 
springs in those districts. Wc do 
not think, tlial any notice of the 
locality of the first of these places 
has ever appeared. 

The Pyramidal rocks of Phon* 
ga, occupy a line of about ten 
miles, running nearly North and 
South — the Northern extremity lies 
Irebind the Town of Phoonga on 
the Peninsula ; the Southern stops 
about four miles from the Sea shore. 
They rise from the Sea perpendicu- 
larly to various heights betw'cen 
two hundred and five hundred feet. 
The most majestic present a co- 
Juinnai appeal ance at a distance, 
but, on approaching them, this 
appearance is found owing to the 
decomposition of the most friable, 
parts, and the alternate reddish, 
grey, or bluish and white stripes 
left upon the surface, by the wa- 
ter which has filtrated through the 
rock, depositing such substances 
as it held in solution. 

About six feet above high w'ater 
mark, runwS a series of natural 
excavations : the roof is about 
ten feet high, supported by stalac- 
titic columns of various shapes 
and dimensions. The sides and 
compartments of the Grottoes, are 
of similar formation. Adjoining to 
the range of excavation is a rock, 
which is completely perforated^ 
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and It forms a stately and elegant 
arch, about twenty feet high, from 
the roof of •which depend clusters 
of stalactites of the most massive 
and grotesque description. The 
Phoonga Kocks are evidently con« 
nected with those of Ttang, and as 
similar formations occur in Marta- 
ban, it seems likely, that the chain 
extended formerly up to that Pro* 
\iiice. In Tavai, however. Gra- 
nite and ISchistus are predominant. 

The Tin formation of the Pe- 
ninsula^ according to Capt. Low, 
seems to break off in about La- 
titude 15" N. but as the countries 
west of the great range of moun- 
tains dividing Siam from the wes- 
tern portion of the Peninsula, and 
extending northwards to Ava pro- 
per, have not been explored, and 
are understood to be scantily peo- 
pled, it is not unlikely that metallic 
mines are cofdinued in that direc- 
tion, and this conjecture derives 
conlirmation from tlie recurrence 
of Tin, as well as other Ore, par'* 
ticularly Lead, in the district of 
Thaurn-pe in about Lat. 19" N. and 
Long. Ihe Tin Ore here 

presents itself, it is said in the form 
of a black sand, found in the beds 
of rivers, and is j)recisely of the 
same descripiion therefore as that 
of the more southerly latitudes. 

The Mineral Waters are from 
Laukyen, in Tavai about 15 miles 

. E. from the Town ; and En-bieii 
and j^cinle Daung, in IMartabaii. 
The temperature of the first is 
144, of tlie second about 107, and 
the last 135 of Fahrenheit. The 
lather is a Chalybeate, the others 
have no peculiar sensible qualities, 
but neither has been analysed. The 
Seinle Daung Fountain has very 
much the appearance of the crater 
of a volcano. 

A Meeting of the Medical and 
Physical Society was held on Sa- 
turday evening. A. Gibb, Esq. the 
President of the Society in the 
Chair, Dr. Govan, Dr. Jameson, 
and Mr. Fender, were elected 


Member^. A variety of interest- 
ing communications were submit- 
ted to the Meeting. Observations 
were received from Mr. Playfair, 
on the burning of the Hands and 
Feet, a complaint, not uneommon 
amongst the Natives sometimes 
affecting Europeans, and of a veiy 
obstinate and distressing nature. 

A letter was received from Dr# 
Butter, forwarding the dried leaves 
of a plant, to which public atten- 
tion was attracted some time since 
by a note, addressed to the Editor 
of the India Gazette, descriptive 
of a. vegelable that was regarded 
as an infallible antidote against 
the biles of venomous snakes. 

A letter w as also read from Mr* 
Olsen, by whom the virtues of the 
preceding had been first learnt 
from a Native, in his service, and 
who professed to have discovered 
it by following the M ungoose, 
when bitten by a snake, and ob- 
serving the animal have recourse 
to the leaves of this plant: the 
fresh leaves are to be used, the 
juice of which being expressed, 
is to be inhaled by the nostrils. 
According to the discoverer, the 
efficacy of the remedy is certain 
and immediate. The plant, upon 
reference to Dr. AVallicli, is found 
to be the Plilomis Escultiita of 
Rosburgh, the Holkusa, or Chota 
Holkusa, of the Natives, and is a 
common annual weed, owing on 
cultivated lields in Bengal, and in 
some part.^ of Hindustan, and in 
vigour during tiie rainy and cold 
seasons. 

An account of the absorption of 
the Bones of the Cranium, by Mr* 
Barker, of the successful remo- 
val of a large Tumor on the Upper 
Lip, by Mr. Hutchinson, of the 
suecessful exhibition of Quinine 
in Fever, by Mr. Young, and of 
the diseases that prevailed amongst 
the !i20th L. 1. Battalion in Arra- 
can, by Mr. Mitchilson, were also 
laid be foie the Meeting. 

A descrilpiion of a Snlplinreoas 
Sprhig at ^oaah, by Mr, Ludlow^ 
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was transferred to the Society by den would be advantageously es- 
the Medical Board, from which we tablished in the hills, A situation 


gather the following particulars : 

Sonah is situated on the Eastern 
face of the Mewat Hills, about 35 
miles from Dehli« and 15 from 
Gorgaon ; the spring issues from a 
well, dug in one of the most rug- 
ged and precipitous of the range. 
The water is at the temperature of 
lOB, and emits sulphureous va« 
pour so copiously as to impregnate 
the air most sensibly for some dis- 
tance around it. The well is about 
30 feet deep, in the centre of a 
hsLsia 16 feet square, with steps 
leading to the water ; it is covered 
over by a beautiful dome of ancient 
Architecture, and surrounded by 
apartments with open verandahs, 
which form a court or area, and 
are occupied by an establishment 
of Gosains, who levy small con- 
tributions on the Bathers. These 
Hock to the spring, in vast num- 
bers, bothHindusand Musselmans, 
and the well is usually occupied 
18 hours out of the 24, by persons 
both sick and well, and of all 
classes except the very lowest of 
the Hindus who have a separate 
reservoir at a little distance, filled 
by the dirty water of the principal 
basin. The water of the Sonah 
Spring does not contain any chaly- 
beate or saline matters, and bears 
a stronger analogy to the Moffat, 
than the Harrowgate w ater, which 
it resembles, in being strongly 
charged with Suipliuretted Hy- 
drogen. 

A specimen of Rhubarb from 
the Choor mountain, one of the 
peaks of the Himalaya, was sub- 
mitted to the Society sent down 
from Mr. Royl, with observations. 
The plant has been introduced by 
him into the Botanical Garden at 
Seharanpur, but he thinks it un- 
likely to succeed in the plains. 
For this and other vegetable hill 
products, both esculent and me- 
dicinal, it seems likely that a more 
elevated situation would be pre- 
ferable^ and a suppteiuentary Gar- 


of this kind is pointed* out by Mr. 
Royl, at a place called Mussoreea 
Tibba, lying on the top of the 
second range of Hills, in about 
Lat. 30J® and Long. 78°, and hav- 
ing an elevation of 6,600 feet 
above the level of the sea. Showers 
occur through the hot weather, 
and there are several springs in its 
vicinity — the soil is good, and 
abundance of leaf mould is at hand. 
By converting the elevation into 
latitude, the place maf be consi- 
dered on the parallel of about 41^ 
and therefore admirably adopted 
for the growth of such plants as 
thrive in the temperate parts of 
Europe. We entertain little doubt 
that it would speedily render us 
independent in a great measure of 
a supply of medical drugs from 
the West, and in the* greater state 
of preservation in which they would 
reach us, they would be infinitely 
more efficacious , — Govermimt Ga- 
zette, May B. 


Journal of a March over the 
Arracan Mountains. 

March 13r/i. — Arrived at Pe- 
kang Yell from Yandeboo, after 
a pleasant march of eight days, 
and encamped on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, Moonza the “ Sau- 
daway Eboon’' sent by Govern- 
ment to give us safe conduct through 
the Bui man Territory, was dis- 
patched from Pegaing Yeh, to 
have canoes in readiness for cros- 
sing the river. 

14t/i. — Employed crossing the 
river and getting the stores and 
baggages over, in doing so we lost 
three Ponies and five or six Bui- ^ 
locks, the breadth of the river is 
1150 yards, current strong: as 
far as the villages of Kutchmgoo, 
the country is completely inundat- 
ed during the wet season, which 
renders the soil extremely rich. 
From this to Shembughuen, tho 
country is particularly fertile, pro- 
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ducing Indian Corii^Ra^e, Choliim, 
Coulter, and Chenna, the* village 
of Slienibughuen was ver^ exteit> 
sive, now completely burned to 
tim ground, by the Burmese Army, 
in their retreat from Chalain Mew, 
after tlie fall of Bdalown, it is si- 
tuated in an uninterrupted plain, 
with beautiful Cardens, Groves, 
Trees, &cc. &,c. The road we pass- 
ed over, is remarkably good at 
this season, the distance lim. of. — 
Two days on tliis march. 

— Arrived at Chalain Mew, 
at 8 o'clock, the road was very 
good and must have been made at 
a great expense, being lined at 
each side by a parapet wall of 
brick, it was intended as a defence 
against the inundation of neigh- 
liouring Paddy fields which are 
irrigated from the Chalain river : 
this part of the country is beauti- 
ful : surveyed the fort of Chalain 
JMew, which is a place of great 
antiquity, being one of the oldest 
brick forts in the country, but very 
insignilicant as to strength, al- 
though a well chosen spot, Chalain 
Mew, during war furnish, ed ten 
thousand lighting men, to the Bur- 
man army, live thousand of whom 
only proceeded down the country : 
few of those had as yet returned. 
We at this place found we could 
not proceed by the Talak road (as 
it was intended one wing of the 
regiment should take) from want 
of water, and being impassable for 
any beast of burden. 

17/ A — We marched at day light, 
the road leading through extensive 
Paddy fields which were however, 
dry at this season. The high 
road strikes oft* to the right, at the 
Pagoda Seingoon, and runs in a 
southerly direction, Tjut is not fre- 
quented this season for want of 
water ; from l(iis point we went in 
an easterly direction to the village 
of Pounglohing, which is situated 
on the foot of a small range of 
hills, covered with jungle, and on 
the banks of a very extensive jeel, 
which is formed by the inundation 


of the Irrawaddy : on this jeel ot 
water, there were numerous flocks 
of water fowls of all descriptions, 
and extremely tame ; we also saw 
a large Jackall here. We en- 
camped on the banks of the jeel 
one mile beyond the village ; thi^ 
place is well inhabited : here wa 
had a fine view of an extensive 
plain towards the banks of the Ir- 
rawaddy, about four miles. 

18//i. — This morning the first 
part of the road, winding along the 
banks of the jeel, which we thea 
crossed ; about a furlong broad ; 
a mile fuitlier we ascended a small 
ghaut to the Pagoda of Minas- 
hatwah, and from thence to the 
village of Knuzee which is a very 
considerable village, and has a 
few boilers for Saltpetre. From 
Knuzee to Boonzong, is three 
miles ; Boonzong is situated on 
the banks of the Mow river, which 
is navigable for small boats ; this 
is the southern boundary of the 
Chalain district, which for lichnessi 
and size is the finest in the Bar- 
man empire, is» said to coutaiii 

200.000 inhabitants ; a little above 
Boonzong, we crossed the Mow 
river, and passed through the vil- 
lage of Kounzadorah, which has a 
large gilt Pagodah, and several 
good Koungs (or houses where the 
Poonghees live), four miles from 
which we encamped at the large 
village of Zehdine, which gives ita 
name to the district : the road be- 
fore we arrived, fbr about a mile 
ran lictweeu two jeels from the 
length of the march ; the regiment 
did nut arrive on its ground till 
very late ; here we got some very 
fine toddy and fish ; this district 
contains twenty -four villages an«l 

10.000 inhabitants, and is general- 
ly fertile. 

I9f/i. — This morning at day- 
light, we as usual started the road 
leading through an extensively 
well cultivated country, interspers- 
ed with several beautiful Groves 
of Pajmyra trees ; passed a vil- 
lage called Bhaegioun, which is 
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inhabited by shanft — a racCj of peo- 
ple of a very warlike cast, their 
features more prominent than the 
Burmese: they wear loose trow- 
aers, &c. We tJiis day encam{»ed 
at the village of Kwcnsae, which 
Is situated on the banks of the 
Mine river in a low jungly country 
and which is the southern boundary 
^ of the Zehdine district ; this even- 
ting we had a fine view of the 
mountains we were approaching, 
which rather surpriz^ us from 
extreme height. 

20tA,— Bay light this morning 
we started, after crossing the Mine 
river twice ; we arrived at the foot 
of the first range of bills, and 
were now on the eve of ascertain- 
ing the long questioned report of a 
practicable road over the Arracan 
mountains, a circumstance had it 
before been known would have 
saved the Government a very con- 
siderable expence, and would have 
been the means of finishing a long 
and harassing warfare in half the 
lime it has taken in the present 
instance. The ascent of this days 
march was very gradual, nor M'ere 
we at any time obliged to quit our 
poneys after once more cr(»ssing 
the Mine river: we encamped in 
the vicinity of the famous K young 
and Pagoda of Shoe Chatoali ; 
the scenery at this place was real- 
ly magnificent, the Pagoda and 
Kyoung, on tlie summit of an 
almost perpendicular hill, the 
Kyoung being gilted from top to 
bottom: to the southward and 
westward was another range of 
hills, and in the valley beneath 
that in w^hich we were encamped, 
the Mine river was flowing over 
its stony bed, its waters as clear 
as cbrystal, and winding its course 
within a few feet of our tents. 
The Pagoda of the Shoe Chatoah 
is a place of great sanctity, and is 
resorted to, by Pilgrims, from 
all parts of the kingdom : at the 
Pagoda, there is an impression 
of the foot of Guadma, which is 
held in great veneration: the foot 
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is placed in the interior of tbt 
Gilded Kyoung, and is. surrounded 
by Quadrangular railing with 
small gates on eaob face ; outside 
of this railing, the poor classes 
are obliged to oiler their prayers ; 
the honor of entering is only to be 
gained by money, which is exact- 
ed by a regular tax gatherer of 
Government, according to the rank 
of the visitor, the lowest donation 
is twenty Rupees; in descending 
from it, I counted the steps,— 970 — 
covered by a handsomely carved 
canopy, (supported by Pillars), of 
teak -wood. 

2Ur.— Starting this morning wo 
followed the course of the riven 
Winding between the hills for 
about four miles, then ascended a 
small range, at the foot of which 
was an extensive plain, covered 
with luxuriant pasture, and in 
many places, the natives were 
employed in tilling the Paddy 
fields, which w'cic irrigated from 
an old ford of the Mine river; 
after passing the small villages of 
Siraoli and Chitalaing. we arrived 
at the large stockaded village of 
Nipah Mew, which is the chief 
place on that district to wliich it 
gives its name, and has seven vil- 
lages, 4000 Inhabitants ; during 
the War, Nipah Mew furnished 
three hundred fighting men, none 
of whom ever went down the coun- 
try, but were employed to defend 
the stockade as well as some of the 
adjacent hills ; the people in this 
village appeared to have a more 
pleasing cast of features, and were 
much neater dressed, than any be* 
fore seen ; the stockade is not very 
strong and is failing fast to decay ; 
the road now led through a small 
range of hills, covered with thick 
jungle, until we came to the small 
Kyoung village of Boh ; the coun- 
try here for a short distance was 
more open, and we encamped on 
the banks of the Nullah, leading 
to the Mine river, which we had 
this day crossed nine times ; in the 
evening we strolled through th# 
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villag^Cy M^hich was surroanded by 
a thick railing;^ as a protection 
against wild beasts, and for con- 
fining their cattle during night. 
The Kyonngs are a distant race 
of people that inhabit the hills, 
they acknowledge the Burmese au- 
thority but have a chief of their 
own sect ; they are not of a fight- 
ing cast, as none of them were em- 
ployed daring the War, they don't 
appear to have any particular 
form of religion, but worship the 
Sun and Moon, for affording them 
light, their Cattle, Swine and 
Fowls, as the means of their sub- 
sistence. Their women wheq ar- 
rived to the age of forty, have their 
faces tattooed, which gives them a 
most hideous appearance ; their 
dress is commonly black ciotli, 
whilst that of the male is white ; 
their employment is chiefly fishing 
from the mountain streams, the pro- 
duce of thei r labou r is laid on a frame 
of bamboo, with large fires under- 
neath until completely dried, when 
they are taken down to the v allies 
and exchanged for Kioe, 8cc. &c. 

22nd. — At our usual hour com- 
menced marching this morning, 
and entered at once into a narrow 
valley, on each side of which were 
extremely steep hills covered with 
thick jungle, the foliage of which 
was dry and withered, from the 
long grass on the hills, having 
taken fire, wliieh when once the 
case will spread for miles, in every 
direction, destroying all vegeta- 
tion in its progress. The Mine 
river flows through this valley, and 
on this day we crossed it thirty- 
one times, being generally about 
the depth of three feet ; at one 
part of the road, there was rather 
a steep ascent, in going up which 
we were obliged to dismount from 
our Ponies, and which detained 
the Baggage in the rear, till rather 
late: we halted this day at a nar- 
row spot, in the valley, where 
there was hardly room to pitch the 
Sepoys tents ; we were all extreme- 
ly orouded. 


23rd.~Tliis morning we started 
earlier than usual, having to 
ascend the great range, the road 
was extremely rugged, which with 
darkness rendered it very un- 
pleasant. Four miles and a quar- 
ter from where we started this 
morning, we arrived at the bottom 
of a great range of Mountains, 
and from here for the last time, 
took our leave of the Mine river; 
after having followed Its courso 
thirty miles, we began to ascend 
the Mountains in real earnest. 
Now riding being out of the ques- 
tion, our horses were led up by the 
followers, and ourselves scramb- 
ling as we could after them. Af- 
ter resting ourselves several times 
for breath ; about one mile from 
the bottom, the regiment baited 
for a short time, to allow the Ele- 
phants, Bullocks, &c. to come up : 
breakfast, such as it was, being 
ready, we got it under the shade of 
some large trees ; water was pro- 
cured by descending about two 
hundred yards on the North side, 
it rises from a spring situated in it 
ravine, and is surrounded by large 
trees, interspersed with bushes of 
Fern ; from this place for the next 
mile, the road was very abrupt, 
and defended at one poinL by » 
stockade, of which the position is 
very well chosen, the advance to it 
on the western side, being on the 
top of the narrow ridge for five 
furlongs, and from twelve to fifteen 
feet broad ; the whole of this ridge, 
(with the exception of a small foot 
path), was defended with a strong 
abbittas. The road still, was very 
abrupt ; the soil here was chiefly 
of a gravelly nature, interspersed 
with sand and stones. Three miles 
further on we arri; ed at the Sum- 
mit of the Arracaii mountains, on 
the great range of the Po*Kouag 
Roma Touiig, which is now the 
boundary of our Eastern Empire ; 
the mountain we had just ascend- 
ed, is the highest of the range as 
far as we could see, was clothed 
with a deep forest of lofty treei» 
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limongst which the walmit flou- 
rished very luxuriantly, the fruit 
of which though not yet ripe, was 
a very large size. A mile further 
we halted at the stockade position 
of IVlady Gine, which commands 
the whole of the road, and with a 
small body of men, properly de- 
fended, would throw a great ob- 
struction in the way of an advan- 
cing army. We here met with 
great privation, from the want of 
water, none being procurable near- 
er than six hundred yards down a 
nearly perpendicular descent, con- 
sequently the Elephants and Cattle 
were obliged to go without, al- 
though, every means was adopted 
to procure it for them, both men 
and cattle w ere much fatigued, the 
rear guard not arriving until one 
or two o’clock in the morning : 
Elephants and many of the Bul- 
locks obliged*to be abandoned al- 
together ; one of the former re- 
fusing to ascend the mountains at 
the commencement, not withstand- 
ing the indefatigable exertions of 
Capt. Ross, our Commanding Offi- 
cer, who used every possible exer- 
tion to recover them in vain. The 
whole distance wc ascended to day 
was six miles and two furlongs. 

24fA — This morning the Regi- 
ment commenced inarching down 
until 10 A M. a precipitous descent 
of six furlongs, at this place the 
cattle stopped for a sl?ort time to 
drink water, whicii flowed from a 
small opening on the valley, on the 
right side of the road'; fiona this 
we again descended another six 
furlongs, so extremely precipitous, 
that some of the cattle wliich fell 
were unable to recover themselves, 
and came Uiundering over one an- 
other, creating a great deal of 
trouble and confusion. Even the 
Elephants were scarcely able to 
Jteep tbe»r footing : at thi# place is 
a small stockaded position, but of 
no strength ; probably intended as 
an advanced post to the one on the 
top of the hill. The road •now 
wound round the side of a conical 
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hill, with a steep precipice on our 
right, the whole of these hills are 
covered with a superior species of 
bamboo, growing up very straight 
and to a great height ; an accident 
happened here, wliich luckily was 
not attended w ith any bad conse- 
quence; Lt Vi'i n was? leading 
his poney across a fallen tree, 
when the animal on springing over 
alighted on some unsound earth 
with his fore-b et, and being un- 
able to recover himself, rolled over 
the edge of the p ecipice, and 
bounded over and over to the dis- 
tance of one hundred yar<ls, when 
to the great astonishment of every 
one present, the creature regained 
its fooling to all appearance un- 
injured, and immediately began 
cropping the surrounding leaves; 
Pioneers with ropes, &,c. were sent 
to drag him up again. Proceeding 
on, the nature of the ground was 
much the same heie, being gene- 
rally along a ridge running round 
tiie side of a hill : we at difl’erent 
times, got a sight of the stockade, 
we had left in the morning, now 
towering above our heads, and al- 
most mingled with the clou s ; at 
dusk we encamped on the fall of a 
ridge at a j)lace called Wuddah ; 
a little way down the southern 
side of the ridge was a spring of 
water, tlie descent not being dif- 
ficult, was a great relief to our 
poor Cattle ; the baggage of this 
day’s march w'asup between 9 and 
10 o’clock p. M. The ascents after 
leaving this are numerous, but 
roads generally good thro’ a flue 
bamboo jungle, in which are nu- 
merous herds of wild Elephants : 
there was no variation in this day’s 
march, the road being continually 
over ridges and rocks of land until 
within two miles of Serwaywah, 
w hen it began gradually to descend 
until to our great delight we found 
ourselves on the banks of the Aeng 
River, where we found plenty of 
fine fodder, for our cattle, and 
good encamping ground for our- 
selves. 
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— We were led to believe, 
tlial from this to Aenj?, was but a 
short march and the road f^ood, 
but ill crossing; the Jtivcr descend- 
ing; the opposite hills, it was with 
the greatest diiliculty we could 
keep our feel, the ground being 
remarkably slippery, and day not 
as yet appearing, added not a lit- 
tle to our embarrassment: the 
ground towards morning became 
much better, the road running 
through a thick jungle, we crossed 
eight mountain Torrents, all of 
which had bridges built across 
them of strong wood and well 
formed, but are now falling fast to 
decay, and unfit for our Troops 
to cross over, consequently the 
rioneers had a great deal of 
trouble in cutting a road up iite 
steep banks. We again crossed 
the Aeng Kiver, leaving the hills 
entirely to our right; the road 
now ran thro’ a fiat country cover- 
ed with thick jungle: after cross- 
ing the Kaing Nullah, and once 
more re-crossing the Aeng Hiver, 
we arrived ^t the long expected 
village of Aeng, where we found 
a small detachment of the 68th 
Bengal Native Infantry: the chief 
of tile village with several atten- 
dants came out to meet us, and 
aflorded us every assistance in 
housing the men, &c. &.c. Thus 
we have accomplished in 12 days, 
the passage of a range of moun- 
tains hitherto totally unknown to 
Europeans: this road was first 
commenced by the Burmese iii 
1816, by the Rajah of Sandaway, 
who employod 500 men at 7 Ru- 
pees per month, the Superinten- 
dence of the work was given to 
the Assistant Chiefs, thro’ whoso 
districts it run; in 1817 they had 
nearly gained the summit of the 
Hills wlien 200 more men were 
given, who completed the work in 
1818. We here enquired the means 
by which the famous colossal 
figure of Guadma, which was 
taken from the Arracanese, was 
eonveyed across those hills, and 


learned that 40 years ago, it was 
ordered to he sent up to Ava, by 
Ingy Kodo, for which purpose the 
head was taken oil, and the body 
divided above the navel ; three 
rafts were then constructed on 
which those different parts were 
floatecl down the Sunderhands to 
Chanda way, from whence in the 
same manner it was transported 
toTongo Cyouog. At the foot of 
the hills a road was cut to Padown 
just below Prome, placed upon 
separate sledges, and dragged over 
the mountains by manual strength 
to the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
We from here dispatched an officer 
to Ramree and Amherst Island, 
where we very fortunately arrived 
ill time to stop for two Ships justoii 
the point of sailing, the iVJcrmaid 
and Robarts for our conveyance 
to Madras. All the Fleets and 
Gun Boats CommodoiH Hayes and 
Colonel Garnham the Command- 
ing Oflicer there could master, ho 
dispatched olf immediately to our 
assistance, and we arrived at Am- 
herst Harbour, on board the Trans- 
port, oil the 10th April. 

m, yi 

1st Day’s march from Pak- 
ing i eli to Surebughum, 6 4 
2d Ditto, from thence to 

Chalain Mew, 6 2 

3d Ditto, FaungJahaing,. . 1) 2 
4tli Ditto, Zehdiiie, . . . ’ . , 15 4 

5th Ditto, Kwensah, 14 3 

6th Ditto, Shee Chalah, . . 10 6 

7th Ditto, Dah, 10 4 

8th March, on the Banks 
of tlie Mine River,. • 10 0 

9th Ditto, Nainguin, 10 3 

10th Ditto, Wuddeh, 6 2 

lllh Ditto, Serawah, 6 2 

12th Ditto, Aeng 15 2 


Total, 125 5 

Bengal Hurkaru, May 19. 

We have been favoured with a 
copy of the narrativcof Mr. Laird’^ 
detention and imprisonment at 
Avackiring the late war, which 
will give our readers a lively idea 
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of the justice and tetadei^ mercies 
of the Burmese authorities. 

In the latter end of Jan. 1624, 
a war boat having^ arrived at Han- 
l^oou with a mindoo or order from 
His Hoyal Highness the Prince of 
Sarrawaddy^ directing the Viceroy 
of Rangoon to forward Mr. Laird 
up to Ava with all practicable dis- 
patch, as the King wanted to see 
him. On receipt of this order the 
Viceroy lost no time in communi- 
cating the contents Jo Mr. Laird. 

Aware of the futility of any 
attempts at resistance to such a 
mandate, Mr. Laird prepared with 
all due haste for the journey, con- 
stitutintra friend at Rangoon since 
dead, his agent, and making over 
property and cash to his charge. 

On the 4th of Feb. he left Ran- 
goon with part of bis family in. a 
small boat, under tbe superinten- 
dence of th%war boat. Lven thus 
early, the Burmese began to exer- 
cise upon him those acts of extor- 
tion and oppression at which they 
arc such adepts, and which it 
w^ould appear that officials have 
formed into a system. 

Extortion tbe first commenced 
by the Penning, or head man of 
the war boat threatening to carry 
Mr. l.aird up in irons. The effect 
of this threat, of course, was, 
that Mr. Laird was glad to escape 
such serious inconvenience by pay- 
ing the fellow a considerable do- 
ceur. It appears that Mr. Laird 
bad with him goods to tlie value of 
about four thousand ticals, be- 
sides property at Ava in cash, 
piece goods, gold and silver cloth, 
stick lac, &c. to the amount of 
20,000 1 cals : of this the Burmese, 
it seems, were aware; and they 
took good care, as the sequel will 
show, to make their own use of it, 
much to Mr. Laird's annoyance. 

After leaving Rangoon the party 
got on tolerably pleasantly,— only 
that Mr. Laird’s boat was small 
and rather uncomfortable. On 
the ath Feb. they reached the vil- 
lage of Tindoo, in the district of 


Sarraw^ddy, and as Mr. L. ha<t 
made considerable advances to the 
people in that part of the country, 
for timber, &c., he prevailed on 
the Penning of the war boat to 
allow him to go on shore to make 
arrangements for sending the tim- 
ber, &c. down to bis agent at 
Rangoon. 

At Tindoo he remained for a few 
days, and availed himself of the 
opportunity to g^t into a larger 
boat. Leaving Tindoo on the 13th 
Feb. they arrived a few days af- 
terwards at Chouk'tba-long. a 
village about 20 miles below 
Prome, where they took in a fresh 
crew and provisions ; after which 
they pursued their voyage. After 
getting as high up as tbe Petro- 
leum wells, Mr. Laird observed 
parties of armed men marching on 
both sides of tbe river, and on 
enquiring what it meant, was told 
that they were marching to Simba- 
gewn to join tbe army under Bun* 
doolah, then going to fight against 
tbe Arracanese, who had rebelled 
against the King of Ava. 

On the 4th of March, the party 
arrived at Ava. Tbe King and 
the principal members of Govern- 
ment were then at Amrapura, but 
some days afterwards they returnwl 
to Ava, and Mr. Laird was carried 
before the Prince of Sarrawaddy. 
On demanding on what charge or 
for what reason be had been 
brought up — the Prince replied, 
(bat he wished to see Mr. Laird, 
to question him concerning the 
difference with tbe English at the 
Naff Island or Shapoor^. Mr. 
Laird stated that he knew nothing 
about tbe matter farther than what 
he had seen in the newspapers; 
viz. that tbe Burmese had driven 
the British troops from that Island, 
that ^me lives had been lost, and 
that In consequence the British 
Government had sent a force to 
retake the Island. 

The Prince replied, that the Is- 
land in question belonged to Ava, 
and that it brought the Govern* 
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meat a considerable revenue from 
turtle’s e^gs. 'i'bat the* British 
were in the habit of sending peo- 
ple from their frontier to carry 
away the turtles, and that the Go- 
vernor of Cheduba, (which name, 
it appears, isgiten to the whole 
Arracan district) no longer think* 
iiig it proper to peimit their doing 
so, the English Governor had or- 
dered a guard of soldiers to be 
placed on the Island. He also 
stated that the Governor of ('he- 
duba had petitioned the King, 
stating that the English had taken 
part of their country, and that he 
had remonstrated against this, but 
jcould get no redress. That the 
King then gave orders to him to 
raise a force and drive the English 
oil the Island. 

After a short pause the Prince 
of Sarrawaddy added, ^‘if the 
English do not restore us Shap* 
puree again — when our army 
reaches Arracan under that famous 
General (Bundoolah) who lias ne- 
ver been beaten, there will be war, 
and after he has retaken the island, 
he or del s to proceed to tdke 

BenyaL The English may be very 
strong by sea, but not by laud ; 
they do not understand lighting, 
but our troops do.’^ 

The Prince then enquired of 
Mr. Laird if he thought the Bur* 
mese troops would be able to beat 
lire English ; to which the latter 
replied, that they could not ; that 
they would neither be able to beat 
the English, nor to take any of 
their possessions; that they who 
were advising his royal brother to 
the course he was pursuing, were 
neiiher friends of the King or of 
the country, and that he, as the 
King's brother, should advise his 
Majesty not to go to war with the 
English ; that the latter and the 
Burmese were two great nations, 
and ought not to go to war about 
a small island; and that if the 
King persisted in doing so, many 
Uves would be lost on both sides, 
wluleii was prt^ablc that HU Ma- 


jesty wwuld in the end lose his 
country. 

The Prince then dismissed Mr, 
L. with these words : “ Go and 
carry on your business— -sell your 
goods, and send your stick lac to 
Rangoon, and if any one questions 
you about the war, say that you 
know nothing about it/’ 

After this Mr. L., for nearly two 
months, was allowed to go about 
his own aflairs without molesta* 
tion. In the way of business ho 
made frequent visits to a village 
called Placke, about six miles due 
south from Ava, where the stick 
lac is brought from the Shaun 
country, and where he superin- 
tended the weighing and dispatch- 
ing ol it in bouts to Kangoon. 
However, before the boats could 
be despatched, the war broke out, 
which instantly wrought an in^ 
auspicious change i« >\ir. Laird's 
prospects , his property was im- 
mediately seized by the Prince. 

At this lime there was an army 
expected at Ava, which to the best 
of Mr Laird’s 1*6001100(1011, was 
sent in April to Assam under a 
Chief, whose name he forgot, but 
who was generally known by the 
appellations of the ''King's School- 
master/^ 

By this time Bundoolah had 
arrived on the Arracan frontier 
with his army, and bad reported 
to the Government that it was his 
intention to make a present of 
Chittagong and * Pangla to His 
Majesty on the 4th of May. 

This information, it appears, 
delighted the Court and the people 
very much ; but, on the day ap- 
pointed for the Burmese army to 
cross the river and enter the Bri- 
tish territories, a circumstance 
happened, which by the Romans 
would have been reckoned ominous. 
A violent gale of wind from the 
north-west set in about 7 o’clock 
in the morning; and during the 
time that n levee was held in the 
palace, the^ violence of the gale 
broke in half the golden sptxe 
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which crowns the eastern aVont of 
the palace. This spire is built of 
w'ood, with a lonjif spindle, 150 
feet lon^, madejof brass, gailded 
with j?old, and surmounted with 
an immense umbrella of iron, 
guilded. It is caHe<l the “ golden 
spire/' and appears to be an ob- 
ject of general veneration. Ac- 
cordingly, ambassadors to the 
court of Ava salaam to it when 
they enter the eastern gate, to have 
an audience of the King. Mr. 
Laird has seen the Chinese am- 
bassadors kneel to it, and all 
persons condemned to death at 
Ava are taken from prison to this 
spire, w here they kneel down and 
pray, and from thence are conduct- 
ed through the death gates of the 
city, to the burying ground, and 
there beheaded. 

On the 24th May, a war-boat 
reache<l Ava from Rangoon, with 
news of that place having been 
taken by the English, and Mr. 
Laird was ordered by the Prince 
of Sarraw^addy to remain in his 
Louse, aud was not even permitted 
to go and see Mr. Gouger. 

ill the course of a short tirhe an 
army of about 30,000 n^en was 
rollccted, and dispatched to Ran- 
goon, under charge of the Kee 
Woonghee. When he was about 
to embark, the King accompanied 
him to the w ater side, and directed 
him to make all haste, and get to 
Rangoon before the British troops 
should run away, as it was an ex- 
cellenttime to take their arms in 
the panic that must ensue, the pos- 
session of which arms would en- 
able him to conquer Siam. At the 
s^me time His Majesty presented 
the Kce Woonghee with a hand 
punkah, and enjoined him to keep 
it constantly going, for that as 
long as he did so, no baH could 
touch him ! 

The Thimba Woongee and a 
Woondock having been defeated 
and cut to pieces, (it is said by 
their own people, in endeavouring 
who should first es^pe at tho 
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gate,) it vvas reported at Ava that 
the Kee Woonghee petitioned the 
King to make up matters w ith the 
Lngiislf. 

His jMajesty was indignant at 
their having done so, and directed 
that their title of Woonghee should 
be taken from them, and gave or- 
ders to send them a loongce or pet- 
ticoat to wear, as they were afraid 
to light, and were no better iJian 
old women. Some time afterwards, 
however, they w'cre restored to 
their titles after making the Queen 
some presents. 

On the 28th of May, a messenger 
from the King called Mr. Laird to 
the royal presence. He had no 
alternative but to obey, and was 
conducted to the Sandorgen's (or 
Secretary of Stale) oflice, which 
is in tile compound of the palace. 
Here he underwent an examina- 
tion. 

Being asked what brought him 
to their country, he replied that he 
came for purposes of barter and 
trade. He was also asked what 
countries he had visited, what na- 
tion he belonged to, with many 
other questions, and after an exa- 
mination of five hours, he was 
committed to a prison in the palace, 
and his feet put into the stocks. 
From the last liovvever, he was 
released on paying a few ticaJs to 
the jailor, and was permitted to 
remain unshackled in company 
with some natives of the country, 
also confined in the same jail. The 
probability is, we suspect, Ihut 
the placing in the stocks wa.s a 
mere arbitrary proceeding of the 
jailor to extort money, and that 
neither his Maje.sty, nor the high 
personages about court, knew any 
thing about it.' 

Next day Mr. L. was sent for 
by another Sandorgen, who de- 
manded what he bad done with 
the newspapers he had brought 
with him to Ava, to which he re- 
plied, that some of them w'ere at 
his residence, He was next asked 
what these newspapers contained ; 
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who had seen them, and why he 
had not shown them to thd King: ? 
He answered that, never having 
bhen in the habit of showing them 
to the King, he had not considered 
it necessary to do so at the time ; 
that he had merely brought them 
for his own amusement, and to 
show them to his brother Euro- 
peans at Ava, who would be an- 
xious to learn tidings of what was 
passing in their native country. 
At the same time there were im- 
prisoned along with Mr, Laird, 
iVl r. Gouger, Mr. Rodgers, a Greek, 
an Armenian, and two Mussulman 
servants of Mr. Gouger. 

The next day also Dr. Price was 
imprisoned, and the reason assign- 
ed for the measure, as respected 
them generally, was the having 
read the newspapers without com- 
. municating their contents to the 
King. 

The prisoners were next asked 
respecting tlieir property. Mr. 
Laird frankly communicated every 
particular respecting his own pro- 
perty to the querists. He was 
then re-conducted to the jail, and 
put into the stocks as before. To 
be released he was obliged to bribe 
the jailor, and, in addition to .some 
money, gave a handkerchief, or 
some such small present, to be 
allowed a little locomotion, and 
the privilege of being permitted to 
have his food brought to him by 
his family. In this state he re- 
mained for ten or twelve days in 
the utmost apprehension and sus- 
pence in expectation of having his 
life taken away by being represent- 
ed as a spy of the British. 

At length, when unfavourable 
news was received from Rangoon, 
he, along with the other Europeans 
in prison, sent a memorial to the 
King, and soon after a Sandorgen 
came to him and demanded three 
hundred ticals, for which consi- 
deration he promised to liberate 
him from jail. Of course be agreed 
to pay the money, and some of the 
other prisoners had actually done so. 


It appears, however, that some 
of the members of Government 
had petitioned the King to continue 
the unfortunate men in confine* 
ment ; a royal edict to that effect 
was accordingly issued, and about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
8th of June, they were marched to 
the Loota. By order of the Maun- 
zagee, (the Queen's brother), they 
were conducted to the gates of the 
palace by peons of the Loota, 
when they were delivered over to 
the marked men or executioners, 
and carried to the stale prison. 

We resume Mr. Laird’s inter- 
esting narrative of his captivity 
among the Burmese. We have 
seen that by orders of the Queen's , 
brother our unfortunate detenu© 
and his companions in durance, 
were conducted by peons of the 
palace to the Loota, and there de- 
livered over to the marked men, or 
executioners, and then carried to 
the state prison. They were clap- 
ped in three pair of irons each, and 
taken to the worst part of the pri- 
son, having a long bamboo passed 
between their legs, which kept 
them fast in one uneasy posture. 
As may be imagined, they were all 
considerably distressed by this ri- 
gorous treatment.; but they had 
soon additions to their numbers, 
for Mr. Judson and Dr. Price were 
dragged in, chained like those al- 
ready mentioned. . These two gen- 
tlemen, who, we need scarcely re- 
mind our readers, w'ere Americans, 
and Missionaries from the Baptist 
Missionary Society in Philadel- 
phia, were also thrust upon the 
batnboo along with the others. 

When Mr. Laird left the prison 
in the palace to be Cimfined in the 
state prison, he had not dined. 
The keepers of the latter, deter- 
mined to extort what they could, 
would not permit him to allay hia 
hunger, until his family had paid 
down three ticals for being graci- 
ously kllowcd to eat. Barm of the 
detenus had also to pay ten ticals 
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more^ as a kind of general prison 
fee. It was, we presume, tor the 
use of the bamboo with which they 
were so kindly accommodated ! M r. 
Laird not having the money, the 
jailor considerately took a hand* 
kerchief in lieu. 

The Burmese jailors, it would 
seem, are behind no janitors of 
more civilized parts of the world, 
in the arts of extortion and op* 
pression, or as such gentry would 
perhaps like to have the phrase 
softened down, in a due look-out 
after their own interests. After 
our detenus had been confined for 
some days astride and astretch 
upon a long bamboo, loaded with 
chains, they began feelingly to 
perceive the difierence between this 
constrained position, and the un- 
shackled state they had been ac- 
customed to. This the conscien- 
tious jaHors had foreseen and spe- 
culated upon. Accordingly, it was 
hinted to our unfortunate detenus, 
that if they made the Governor of 
the town a present, they would be 
relieved from their unpleasant ride 
upon the bamboo, and be permitted 
to live in a shed close to the prison. 
The amount of the required pre- 
sent, however, was found to be 
too much for their finances — three 
thousand ticals being demanded. 
From this estimate it seems that 
the Burmese are truly alive to the 
Talue of being allowed to walk 
without gyves. . 

Seeing that the prisoners bad not 
the wherewithal to purchase the 
privilege of a descent from their 
wooden horse, the jailors allowed 
them to be released from their un- 
enviable bamboo, as their families 
and adherents could best succeed 
in making a bargain for them out 
of such means as remained to them ; 
accordingly they were let out, and 
permitted to occupy the shed al- 
ready mentioned. 

They had only been a few days 
here when a Frivate of the Madras 
B^ropea%KegMnent was brought 
up a prisoner* The Burmese stau 


ed him to be a General, and to pre- 
vent mf communication between 
him and the other prisoners, the lat- 
ter were remanded to their old cell. 

The Madrassite was next day 
taken out with a large ring round 
his body, two pairs of chains on 
his legs, attached to another chain 
two fathoms long, and in this con- 
dition Jed to the Youndoo, or place 
where Burmese prisoners are usu- 
ally interrogated ; where several 
questions were put to him 'respect- 
ing the number of the British forces 
at Kangoon, the names of the 
Commanders, &,c. 

By this time the property of the 
detenus had been seized and no- 
thing left for them to subsist upon. 
The Burmese, however, had the 
generosity to give back to some of 
the party small sums of from 50 
to 100 rupees. Mr. Laird, it must 
be observed, received nothing. 

One day about .noon, a High 
Priest belonging to the palace, ac- 
companied by several of the Go- 
vernment people, came to the place 
of confinement ; when, the prison- 
ers were commanded by the jailor 
each to shew his face. This being 
done, the Priest examined their 
physiognomies attentively, and af- 
ter remarking that the person he re- 
quired was not amongst them, re- 
tired. 

The same day the Shoudrick- 
woon, or King's Treasurer, came 
and demanded of the detenus, in 
presence of the Governor, how 
much they had each given to he 
allowed to remain in the shed. 
When the amount was stated, the 
Governor was compelled to refund 
the whole to the Shoudrick-woon, 
but no part of the sum was restor- 
ed to those from whom it had been 
extorted in the first instance. The 
same evening a Woondock and 
other officers of the Loota came to 
the prison and directed the jailor 
to confine the prisoners in different 
rooms, and not to allow them to 
converse with each other, or with 
their familieSi The size of eaoh 
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cell was about 9 feet long by 4 
broad, and just of sufficient height 
to admit of the inmate standing 
erect in it. But even such a 
wretched cabin as this was deemed 
too luxuribus a residence ; and as 
the governor entertained a picjue 
against the prisoners for having 
been obliged to refund the money 
be had extorted from them, he re- 
sorted to a sufficiently effectual 
mode of punishing them. One of 
their number was put into the 
great jail among the worst Bur- 
mese criminals, from which horri- 
ble situation he was remanded to 
the comparatively tolerable con- 
finement of his own cell on con- 
triving to raise liiirly ticals by w ay 
of bribe, for the insatiable Go- 
vernor. Each in his turn was 
treated in the same way ; and they 
were all glad, on any terms, to get 
out of that noisome place. 

For some months they continu- 
ed in the same situation — often 
abused by the jailors for not 
giving them money and handker- 
chiefs, which they seldom had in 
their power to procure. As for 
Mr. Laird, he had hardly, as he 
himself expresses in his narrative, 
wherewithal to keep life and 
soul together,'' All he had to de- 
pend upon, was the scanty pittance 
procured by his family from the 
sale of cheroots and greens iu the 
bazar ; the amount raised by the 
sale of their moveables and clothes, 
and occasionally little sums elicit- 
ed from the compassion of those 
who had knoxm them before in 
happier circumstances ; some of 
whom would give perhaps a rupee, 
some half a rupee, some two ru- 
pees, and so forth. , 

For many months Mr. Laird 
subsisted on a tea cupful of boiled 
rice, with a couple of , chillies, as 
many small onions, and a little 
salt. Tea being cheap, some could 
generally be procured without SU’* 
gar, and this was considered as a 
very great luxury. These how- 
over, were found to be trivial hard* 


ships in ^comparison to the suffer- 
ings of the detenus in other ways. 

They were not allowed to move 
a foot without a keeper to watch 
them. The sword was in a man- 
ner constantly kept suspended by 
a hair over their necks ; and every 
time the poor fellows saw their 
grim sentinels sharpening their 
sabres, they expected it was for 
their own execution. To such an 
extremity were they reduced by 
this constant and terrible state of 
suspense, that at length they bc« 
came hardened by despair, and re- 
gardless of life. “ We had," writes 
Mr. Laird, ‘‘ made our peace with 
God, and in him alone did we 
place our trust, who, although he 
gave our enemies the sword, de- 
nied them the power of lifiiog it 
against us." 

Mr. Laird, at this time, was 
spared in , ..addition to his other 
sufferings, the pain of knowing 
that his character had been aspers- 
ed; and that while he was pining 
in a state of miserable and cruel 
imprisonment, he was misrepre* 
sented in the British camp as in 
active co-operation w ith the Bur- 
mese ! 

During their confinement the de- 
tenus were daily kept in suspence 
and alarm by the Governor passing 
fromtiie Loota, stopping at tbepri- 
son,calling for the head executioner, 
and whispering bis orders to him, 
who again communicated them in 
a similarly ominous whisper to his 
underlings. The only means of 
knowing who the unfortuate vic- 
tim might be, was, when the other 
prisoners were called out to work, 
on the roads, he was thurst back 
into his cell, where he remained 
until 3 o’clock p. M. when the 
guard from the Loota would come 
with the executioners, and, bind* 
ing the doomed wretch with cords, 
carry him to the golden spire 
to pray, and from thence to the 
burying place to behead him. 

Mobile in the state Ihe. 

Queen's brother, It who 

2 
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was at the head of the war party, 
endeavoured to get the poor dete- 
ners executed. To bring this con- 
suramatioii about, a kind of Oliver 
and Castles scheme was hit upon 
at one time. Accordingl}^ a Las- 
car named Allie, who had been 
taken in a ship’s boat, arriving at 
Ava, he was released by the 
Queen’s brother from prison, and 
sent among the detenus to insidi- 
ously discover their seiiliments, 
and to find out how far they w'ould 
participate in any conspiracy 
against the Government. Among 
other things he ctatcd that it was 
bis intention, the moment he heard 
of the British being near Ava, to 
set tire to the palace ; and be invited 
them to join in this hopeful pro- 
ject. Although in general debar- 
red from speaking to each other, 
yet at a time when the keepers 
happened to be out of the w'ay, 
the prisoneis had harried opportu- 
nity of consulting together, when 
it was agreed that the Lascar’s 
plot appeared to be batched only 
for the purpose of entrapping 
them, to prevent which they gave 
information on the subject to Lan- 
sago, late Sha^bunder of Kan- 
goon, who persuaded them to 
permit him to bring the matter 
before the King, They acquisced, 
and at a levee Mr. Lansago intro- 
duced the subject before the King, 
who gave orders about an inquiry 
being instituted. 

We left Mr. Laird at that junc- 
ture when Mr. Lansago had in- 
formed the King of Ava of the 
Lascar spy's insidious attempts to 
entrap our prisoners into a con- 
spiracy against His Majesty. 

The King gave orders for an 
enquiry into the matter, and the 
prisoners were accordingly con- 
ducted to the Youndoo, and inter, 
rogated separately; after which, 
so far from any improvement hav- 
ing taken place in their treatment, 
they were all put into the ..great 
prison, with orders from their old 
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enemy the -Governor, that they 
should be beaten with bamboos if 
they attempted to speak to each 
other. Next morning, however, 
being luckily enabled to give a 
present, they were permitted to 
occupy their sheds again. 

To show how much they were 
exposed to the wanton caprices of 
oppression, the following anecdote 
may be adduced. Dr. Price and 
the head jailor had some slight 
disagreement. Tiie weather at the 
time was extremely cold, and the 
prisoners were very indilTerenlly 
clothed, and w^orse fed, and could 
therefore ill spare to be deprived 
of any thing that added to their 
scanty comforts. The jailor had 
plundered poor Doctor Price of his 
blanket, and shortly after, one of 
his children having been taken 
sick, he called for the Doctor's 
assistance. The latter replied that 
he would go ^nd assist the child 
provided his hlcnket were restored. 
The blanket, however, was not 
restored, and the jailor vowed to 
punish the Doctor for daring to 
allude to it, A few days elapsed 
when the jailor, who, it appears, 
like Julius Caesar, was given to 
dreaming, and to put faith in his 
dreams, dreamed the stranger Doc- 
tor intended running away. He 
informed the Governor of his 
dream, and the result was, that 
the Doctor was doubly chained, 
and that the great man came him- 
self to the prison, and ordered the 
whole party to be double chained, 
and every night at 8 o’clock to he 
put into the stocks, and to be kept 
SO till next morning. The stocks 
were barely large enough to take 
in their feet, and what with them, 
and Jive pair of chains (two in ad- 
dition to their former three), the 
poor prisoners were in great dis- 
tress and bodily pain. In this 
state they were Jen for eighteen 
days. Often did they entreat of 
the jailors to be allowed a little 
relaxation from this excessively ri- 
gorous contihexnent ; but they lent 
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a deaf ear, and even went so far 
as to mock them in their misery. 
At last, on ’beings able to pay some- 
thing, an order came from the Go- 
vernor that they should be released 
from the stocks, and two pair of 
chains to be taken off. l"be Go- 
vernor and jailors, in a word, were 
playing into each oihers hands, so 
as to squeeze out of the necessities 
of the unfortunate prisoners any 
little items of property they might 
have left. 

In March, 1825, it was reported 
at 4va that the British had been 
repulsed at Donabew. This, of 
course, elated the Burmese much, 
and they calculated upon being- 
able to drive the British out of the 
country. Upon this news reach- 
ing the capital, oiir prisoners were 
again marched from their sheds 
into the great jail, where they 
hourly expected to be beheaded — 
for it is a common thing in Ava to 
strangle a prisoner in jail, when it 
is felt in the slightest degree in- 
convenient to execute him openly. 

During their close confinement 
under these circumstances, they 
were for several days at a time not 
allowed Ao move about, and had 
barely their own length to lie down 
on. About this time they, heard of 
Bundoolah’s death, even though 
the King had issued orders, that 
any one wlio dared to say the 
Bundoolah had been killed, should 
be put to death for such treason 
to the destiny of the Empire. 

Shortly afterwards, Monchooza, 
(at one time Viceroy of Rangoon, 
and of Royal blood), and also Mr. 
Lansago, late Shah*bunder, were 
committed to prison on a charge 
of having pocketed five lakhs of 
Rupees from the British Govern- 
ment for Diamond Island, to esta- 
blish a factory on, and not having 
applied to the King for the Island, 
and that the English having beard 
no more from them (Monchooza 
and Mr. Lansago) on the subject, 
had sent an armed force to uke 


the Isl^d, which oircumstanoe 
was the cause of the war between 
the two nations. 

At length the news of the Bri- 
tish army having arrived at Prome, 
reached our prisoners to their in- 
expressible joy, and they of course 
fervently prayed that the Army 
might soon reach Ava ; when they 
hoped either to be released, or 
killed at once by the Burmese; 
one or other of which would have 
been bailed as a relief. 

On the third May the prisoners 
were called out by tlie execution- 
ers. Seeing them wilii a consider, 
able quantity of cord in their 
bands, they imagined that their 
last hour w as come, but not ob- 
serving the usual guard on such 
occasions, nor the executioners 
with their knives, there was still 
room for hope. Their chains were 
then knocked ofl‘, and being made 
fast round the middle with cords, 
they were carried to the Youndoo, 
and delivered over in charge to the 
Laima-woon, after which they were 
fastened in pairs like dogs,*' 
and in this condition, without 
slioes or hats, urged on in a burn* 
ing sun towards Umnierapoora. 

This w as a most miserable jour- 
ney. So lacerated were tbeir feet, 
that they were fain obliged lo tear 
olT their shirt sleeves, &c. to wrap 
round them. Amongst their num- 
ber was a poor Greek, a man who 
was 65 years of age, and unable 
to walk. The I^aima-woon made 
one of his own people dismount 
from his horse to accommodate the 
poor Greek. This indulgence was 
allowed the latter while that officer 
remained with the party ; but hav- 
ing occasion lo leave them, to take 
charge of the property of some 
prisoner, the Greek was taken cif 
the horse, and compelled to walk 
as long as he was able. At last 
he fell down exhausted ; and the 
other prisoners, fatigued and ex- 
hausted as they were themselves, 
beiqg unable to assist him, the un- 
fortunate man was dragged along 
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by a rope fastened round pis mid* 
die, iirhile his head trailed on the 
ground . At 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon the party reached the old 
palace wall at Ummerapoora, un- 
able to walk any farther. Here 
the Laima. woon's wife ga\e them 
something to eat^ which, in their 
situation, was a most acceptable 
relief. Indeed it is pleasing to 
contemplate the conduct of the 
Laima-woun and his wife to the 
distressed and friendless strangers. 
About 6 o’clock the poor Greek 
arrived on a hackery, all but dead ; 
he did not recognise any of his 
companions in distress ; and about 
san>set of the the same da}', he 
was relieved by death from all his 
earthly troubles. 

The same evening two jailors ar- 
rived from Omberlay, with chains 
foi the strangers, but the Governor 
taking compassion on them, and 
there not being a sufficient number 
of cbaiiiS, some had only one pair 
put on, while others were chained 
two and two. Carts were then 
brought to convey, them to their 
destination. In these they passed 
the night and the greatest part of 
the next day, when they departed, 
and about sun-set reached Om- 
berlay. On the road, conjecture 
was busy among them to guess how 
it was intended they should be dis- 
posed of, — and tlie melancholy 
conclusion was, that the priest had 
recommended their being burnt. 
On their arrival at Oraberlay, this 
idea was confirmed by there not 
being any thing in shape of a 
prison, save a small house, large 
enough to hold four or five coup- 
les of pointer dogs. They sat for 
some time under a tamarind tree, 
and were then conducted to this 
kennel, where they had barely 
sufficient room literally to pack 
their bodies. 

The party at this time consisted 
of Messrs, Rodger, Gouger, Jud- 
son, Price, Lansago, Laird, a 
Portuguese Priest, and an Arme- 
nian, uamed Arrakul* 


Two or three days passed to- 
lerahly well; at length their new 
keepers demanded ten ticals each, 
as prison, or rather hovels fees. 
There being a sad deficiency of 
cash, all, except Lansago and the 
Portuguese, refused to comply; 
upon which they were put to a 
species of torture. Their feet, being 
placed in stocks, were hoisted up 
in such a manner, that their necks 
and shoulders 6nly touched the 
ground. After being kept in this 
painful situation for some time, 
they were, upon most earnest en- 
treaties, and promises to do their 
utmost to pay the ten ticals, let 
down. The cash not being forth- 
coming. they were in a day or two 
afterwards tied up again. This 
punishment, Mr. Laird declares, 
was the most cruelly painful he 
ever experienced. The feet were 
confined in blocks, severely pin- 
ching them, while the whole 
weight of the body rested on the 
neck and shoulders. Our readers 
may easily conceive the serious 
inconvenience of such an uunatu* 
ral position. 

They were confined at Omberlay 
nine months and a half, when an 
order came from the Loota for Mr. 
Gouger and Arrakul, the Anneni- 
an, to be released and sent to the 
British Camp. To the great mor- 
tification of Mr. Laird, be and his 
fellow prisoners were not deliver- 
ed up at the same time with Mr. 
Gouger, but kept in confinement 
as before. Wlien Mr. Gouger 
went away, however, Mr. Laird 
begged of him, on his arrival at 
the British Camp, to request Ge- 
neral Campbell to interfere in his 
behalf ; and a few days afterwards 
an order came from the Loota de- 
siring his keeper to send him in. 
Accordingly, along with his fami- 
ly he was conducted to Avain a 
carU l)n his arrival there he was 
conducted to the Loota, and asked 
if he wished to leave Ava. He 
replied that het was mo.st anxioqs 
to do so« He was then confined 
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in th^ palace till noon, wUen him* 
aelf and family were delivered in 
charge to the Governor of the 
King's boats. They left Ava about 
6 in the evening, and reached the 
Burmese Camp about 10 o^cIock, 
where they stopped for the night. 

At day-light, 22d February, they 
got under weigh again, and about 
noon reached the^ advanced guard 
of the British army, distant about 
£ve miles from Yandaboo. Here 
Mr. I-aird received orders to pro 
ceed to Head>Quarters, and report 
himself to Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was then at Yandaboo. 

Mr. Laird’s long and painful 
confinement was now at an end, — 
but during bis absence his proper- 
ty at Rangoon had gone to wreck ; 
and, owing to the confusion con- 
sequent upon hostilities between 
tlie Bormese and the British troops, 
bis affairs had suffered a degree of 
depression, from which claims 
arose, that have not as yet been, so 
far as we are aware, quite adjusts 
ed . — hidia Gazette* 


BIRTHS. 

At Calcutta, oo the 1st July, the 
lady ef the reverend A F La Croix, 
of a daughter. 

At Siilkea, ob the let July, Bars J 
Mackey, of a sod. 

At < alcutta, on the 2d July, mri W 
Q Grieff, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d July, the lady 
of quartermaster Bailes, of H M47th 
regiment, of a daughter. 

At Sylbet, on the 2d July, the lady 
of £ Smith, esq of the civil service, 
of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the Sd July, mrs 
Elixa ( ardoxo, wife of mr Lewis 
Caidoco, of a daughter. 

At Futtyghur, ou the 3d July, mrs 
James Morgan, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 4th July, mrt 
Freoboru, of a stillborn child. 

At Nilgherry Hills, on the 4tb July, 
the lady of J C Morris, esq of a son. 

AtAlmorali, on the 5th July, the 
lady of captain J S Joues,5th natlTo 
infantryi of a daughter. 


At Dabca, on the 5th July, the lady 
of Laus Magniac, esq of the civil 
service, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 0th July, mrs 
Jones, of a sou. 

At Lucknow, 01 ) the odt July, the 
lady of Mordauiu Ricketts, esq of a 
son. 

At Aliipore, on the 7ih July, tha 
wife of Dll' J Burridge, H C Bengal 
marine, of a sow. 

At LoUgiinge, Singhea, on the Tth 
July, the lady of fl Fitzgerald, esq 
of a daughter. 

At Dacca, on the 7th July, the lady 
of captain Shnidham, deputy assistant 
adjutant general, of a daughter. 

At <!a)cntta, on the 8th July, the 
lady of Edward Hickman, esq of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 9tli July, mrs 
T P Whitteiiberry, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 11th July, mrs 
J Cox, of a sou. 

At Calcutta, on the lltb July, mrs 
RAJ Roe, of a daughter. 

Ar Dacca, on the lltb July, the lady 
ofG C Weguelin,esq of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, ou the 12th July, mrs 
Von Lintzgy, of^i daughter. 

At t 'alcutta, on the I2th July, mrs 
John Moore, of a son. 

At Barrarkporc, ou the i2tli July, 
the wife of mr A Marr, of a son. 

At Futtyghur, on the l2th July, mrs 
E McCutchen, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on (be 14th July, the 
lady of Martin Pefrie, esq of a son. 

At Aliipore, ou the 15tb July, the 
lady of C R Harwell, esq of a sou. 

At Calcutta, on (he 17th July, airs 
Hooper, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 18th July, mrs 
David Staig, of a son. 

At Nusseerabad, on the I9th July, 
the lady of major Gramshaw, of artil- 
lery, of a sou. 

At ('alcutta, on the 21st July, the 
lady of B Fleming, esq of a son. 

At Banda in Bnndiecnnd, on the 
2l8t July, the lady of William Faue, 
esq of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, ou the 22>1 July, mrs 
M Siret, of a son. 

At Chittagong, on the 23d July,mri 
J C Fink, of a daughter. 

AtiCalcntta, on the 24lli July, the 
wife of mr T Barfoot, of a daughter. 
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At Cticntta, on Hip 241b July, the 
lady of Edward S EUia^es^ of a dau^h* 
ter. 

At Fnttehehnr, on the 26tli July, 
mte Mary Aim Scott, of a daughter. 

At Caicntta ou the 27th July, the 
wlfV of nir (• iioyce, of a danphter. 

At Sanunte, Ally Ghur, on the 27th 
Jnly, mi» T Bird, of a son. 

At Tancalle, on the 27th July, the 
laiiy of William Gisborne, esq of a sou. 

At Berhampore, on the 28t(i July, 
the lady of the revd H \i Shepherd, 
of a daiiphter. 

At Calpfitta, on the 28th July, the 
.lady of aiajor Streatheid, of a daagh* 
ter. 

At Calcutta, on the 2Sth Jnly, the 
lady of John Drew, esq of a daughter. 

At Moon«lieer, on the 29tU July, 
nirs J P Ledlie.ofa son. 

At Bethauipore, on the toth July, 
the lady of lieutenant A 'riioinas, U 
M’s 13th lit’ht infantry, of a son. 

At Herhampore, on the 30tii July, 
'the latly ot lieutenant W Thomas, of 
a son. 

At Dum-Gum, on the. Itt Aupnst, 
the lady of captaiu Dehiett, of a 
daiiv liter. 

' At Dum-Dum, on .the 21 Augnsf, 
the lady of Ueuteuaiit Tweiiilow, of a 
sou. 

At Futtyghnr, on the 2d Angiist, 
nits Thomas Churcher, of a daughter, 

At Oollah Factory,in the district of 
Jessore, on the Sd Aupuit, iiirs M J 
D’Vaiadoses, of a daughter. 

At ('alciitta, on- the 4th August, 
itirs Kieliard Wail, of a daughter. 

At ('handernasoie, ou the 6tli Au* 
gnst, mrs Joseph Winter, of a daugh* 
ter. 

At Caicntta, on the 7th Aneiist, mrs 
John Hart ett, of a daughter. 

At Muttra, on the 7tli August, the 
lady of captain J Jvwis, 5th regiment 
nail e infantry, of a sou. 

At Seraiiipore, ou the 9lh Augosf, 
the lady of Henry Cooke, junior, esq 
of a son. 

. At Allahabad, on the 9th August, 
the lady of U M Tilghman, esq of a 

son. 

At Rammfsserpore, on the lOtU 
August, inta V Manley, of a daughter. 

At Patna, on the 10th August, mrs 
Jam'^H Kadchife, of a daughter. 

At Agra, on the 11th AiigusV, the 
lady of G Webb, esq of a daughter. 


At Keltah, on the 12tU August, tho 
lady of captain F. Steer, of a son. 

At Banda, on the 12th August, the 
lady of Alfred Wiiitam Begbio, esq of 
a daughter, , 

Near Jiilalabad,oo the 12lh August, 
lady of H Bebonau, esq junior, of a 
sou. 

At Calcutta, oh the 13ili Aiignst, 
the vfife of serjeaut John Coaoii, of 
the quarter master geueral’s depart* 
uieiit, of a sou. 

At Jessore, on the 13th August, tbe 
lady of li M Pigou, esq civil service, 
of a daughter. 

At Jessore, on the 15th August, mrs 
Daniel Johnson, of a daughter. 

At Barrackpore, ou the Isth An* 
gnit, the lady of the late Alexander 
ialconer, esq of Belnabarry, of a son. 

At Popper Mhovr, near Allahabad, 
on the I5th August, tbe lady of captain 
Parlby, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 16tb August, 
mrs N L Briaut, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 1 6th August, the 
lady of Charles G Strtuteil, esq of a 
son. 

At Patna, on the 20th August, tbe 
lady of W A Pringle, esq of ji daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 2l*<t August, mrs 
G H Hattmann, of a son. 

At Chandernngore, on the 2lgt Au- 
gnsi, mrs P Bequest, of a son. 

At Eiitally, on lhe ,2l8t August, mrs 
C Doureit, of a son. 

At Hameerpore, north Bundlecnnd, 
on the 23d Angnst, the lady of Montal 
gue Ainslie, esq of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on tbe 25(U August, 
mrs Joseph Jones, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 25tb August, 
mrs Cliarles Gardener, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, ou the 25tb August, 
mrs John Gonsalves, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 26th August, 
mrs Thomas Eastman, oh a daiigiiter. 

At Kidderpore, on the 26th August 
mrs A Bowie, of a son. ’ 

At t aiculta, on the 27th Angnst, 
the lady of J T Tenipletc^, esq of « 
daughter. 

At Berhampofe, on the 27th Aiipnst, 
the lady of captain Holmes, of a son. 

At t^ossipore, on the 28lh August, 
the lady of W F Clark, esq of u 
daughter. 

At Caw 0 pore, on the 28tb August, 
the lady of captain Jenkins, of a 
daughter. 
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At r«»cntt«, rtn tlif* 29tii Aa<ait, 
mm M of « lon^ « 

At < lio^nfniK'tiee, on tli« tOtli Ang. 
tlm la<) v of J R <*sq of a Mon, 

At Caiciirca, on the ttt September, 
mr» L ooper, of a tJaiighter. 

At Miraapore^on the l^t September, 
the lady of J M Macnabb, enq of a 
danifUter. 

At Sineapore, on the 1st S«ptem 
her, the lady of iteut Henry Loyd, of 
a ion, ^ 

At Caicntta, on the Sd September, 
the lady of Charles Hntchias, esq of 
a son. 

At Dacca, on the Sd September, 
the lady of Ueut col H W Wilkiosou, 
of a danehter. 

At Fnttyghnr, on the 6th Septem^ 
the lady of the rerd Win Fraser, of 
a daiiffhter. 

At Caicntta, on the 7th September, 
mrs Lewis Sake#, of a dans liter. 

At f'aleiitta, on the 7th September, 
mrs C Uebello, pf a danehter. 

At Serampore, on the SUi Septem* 
ber,' mrs J B Dorrett, of a son. 

At Barrackpore, on the 10th Sep* 
tember, the lady of Ueut and adjt 
Graham, of a sno. 

At the residency Nacpore, on the 
|0tii September, the lady of Richard 
Jenkins, esq of a daughter. 

At Bailasoie, on the llth Septem* 
ber, the lady of John Becber, esq of 
a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the llth September, 
mrs F D Bedew, of a dauuhter. 

At Pnroeah, on thelltb Septem* 
ber, the lady of B R Perry, esq of 
a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the IStli Septem- 
ber, mrs Joseplia Grocer, ot a son. 

At Barrackpore, on the IStii Sep. 
tember, the wife of mr Andrew Pin- 
hario, of a son and heir. 

At Calcutta, on the. I4th Septem- 
ber, the lady of the bon’ble J H Har- 
rineton, esq of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 14th Septem- 
ber, the lady of M Gtsbortie, esq, 
of a son. , 

At Calcutta, on the 14th September, 
mrs G Scott, of a son. 

At Chowringhee, on the I4th Sep> 
tember, the lady of captain H. Ross, 
of a son. 

At«Berbampore , on the t8th Sep< 
tember, the lady of lioot Henry 
Templer, of a son. 


At Calcutta, on the Slit Septem* 
ber, the lady of W. Linton, esq of • 

daughter. 

At Ishapore, on the 22d September, 
the lady of major Galloway, of a 
danehter. 

At Sylhet, on the 22d September, 
the lady of lieot Fisher, of a daiigb» 
ter. 

At Catentta. on tln» 22d September, 
the lady of Edmond Molouy, esq. 
of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 2Sd SepCem* 
per, the wife of mr W Spence, of a 
daughter. 

At Caicntta, on the 23d September, 
mrs IVl D*Rozano, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 23d September, 
mrs J Silverton, of a ton. 

At Allahabad, on the. 26th Septem* 
ber, the lady of W W Bird, esq of 
a dangliter. 

At Calcutta, on the 27tb Septem* 
ber, mrs C D Elliot, of a son. 

At Catciitra, on the 27th Septem- 
ber, mrs D Thomson, junior, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 27tb Septem* 
er, mrs W Glasgow, ef a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th Septem* 
ber, mri J Gray, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th Septem* 
ber, the lady of Chariei Hogg, esq of 
a danghb r. 

At Ctiandernagore, on the 28th 
September, the lady of George John* 
sou, esq et a son. 

At < awnpore, on the 39th Septem* 
ber, mrs M C Wiley, of a daughter. 

At Barrackpore, on the 89th Sep* 
tember, the lady of major Wm.Swia* 
too. of a daughter. 

At Seebpore, on the 89fh Septem- 
ber, the lady of <>rigade major Carrie, 
of a sou. 

Atf'.baiideriiagore, on the 30th Sep* 
tember, mrs C A Niguiand, of a 
daughter. 

At Howrah, o% the 30th Seplem* 
bet, the lady of Poyutz Stewart, esq 
M D ef a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Allahabad, on the 2d July, mr* 
A. Poole, to miss S Brockless. 

Ac Calcutta, on the 3d Juiy, Hen* 
ry Staiiiforth, esq to laabetta, daugh- 
ter ^of Ueut col Fraser, fproiefiy of 
the Bengli) cavalry. 
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At Calcutta, on the 10th July, eapt 
Henry Ganliier Nash, 62‘i regiment 
nativa infantry, to miss Mary Anna 
Costley. 

At Tafrutta, on tjie lOfh July, mr 
Abrahatii Pratt, to iiirs A Desmond. 

At Moisgiinge, on the I2th July, 
itir Francis William, to miss CMzaheth 
Theresa. 

At Delhi residency, on the l2th 
July, Thomas Theophilitt Metcalf, 
esq to miss Browne. 

At CaliMifta, on the 14th July, mr 
C C Rahehohii, to miss Sarah Ruff. 

At Calcutta, on the tSth JiKy, the 
revd John Carysfoit Proby, to miss 
Lydia Marty iie. 

At, Calcutta, on the I8th July, mr 
Valentine Gotteib, to miss Elitaheth 
Cro^'ati. 

At Meerut, on the 20th Ju-y, J 
Monteath, esq to mrs Lucnda F 
Whish. 

At Berhampore, on the 24(h July, 
George James Taylor, esq H ('.civil 
service, to miss Harriet Christopher. 

At Calcutta, on the. 27th July, mr 
J C DaCrnz, to madentoisselle Maria 
Laiiiette Frances Desplaniiet. 

At Oalentta, on the 2Bth July, mr 
Joint Harris, lomiss ('arodne Parslcic. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th July, John 
Thomas Feilde, esq to miss Arahelia 
Nash. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th July, mr 
Thomas Beeiis, to miss t^aria Victotr. 

At ('a'entta, on the 29th July, mr 
Joseph Aratoon Caineh, to miss Ann 
Gregory Thorose. 

At Calcutta, on the 29th July, mr 
John D’Silva, to miss Louisa JVIarga- 
ret Madeira. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d August, lieut 
Birnie Hruwii, to miss Manaii Jane 
4 hristiana. 

At Bareilly, on the 8d August, 
Henry Graham, esq to miss Jane Ati> 
fustni Cowell. 

At Berhampore, on the 8th August, 
lient William Murray Stewart, of the 
22d regiment nadve infantry, toCbar> 
lotto, eldest dauiditer of capt Deb* 
Siam, of H M I8th light infantry. 

At Calcutta, on the 9th August, 
Hent Henry Clayton, to miss Jean 
Henrietta Blair. 

At Calcutta, on the 21st August, 
John Alltii, esq to Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter 6f the late Robert Menz es, esq 
of Dalreach Perthshire* 


At Calcutta, on the 2lst Aogiise,^ 
Francis Sheppee, esq to tiHis Isabella 
Allen. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d August, lieut 
Alfred Leonard Willis, to miss Maria 
Ctippa>:e. 

At Calcutta, on the 23d August, John 
Stanley Clarke, esq to miss Mary Anno 
Rocke Becher, 

At Cawnpore, on the 24th August, 
Thomas Morton, esq to mrs Catheritio 
Bnrrowes. 

At Burrisal, on the 24th Aligns^ 
Charles Smith, esq to miss Maria Jar* 

VIS. 

At Calcutta, on the 24th August, 
mr Samuel Seatch, to mrs Jane Town- 
send. 

At ('alcutta, on the 24th August, 
Edward Trotter, esq to miss Sarah 
Dickey. 

At ('alcutta, on the 28th August, mr 
William Patten, to mrs Anne Bolton. 

At < handernairore, on the 1st Sep- 
Jeml»er,inr J P Sejourn4, to miss Maria 
Voseonsellos. 

At (Calcutta, on the 2d September, 
mr John Vaudenberg, to mrs Dorrett. 

At ('alcutta, on the 7th September, 
O S Owen, esq to miss Fanny Forbes. 

At Calcutta, on the 7lh September, 
mr William Burnside, to mrs Mary 
Michael. 

At Calcutta, on the 9th September, 
mr Thomas Burke, to miss Ellen Ro* 
gers. 

At Calcutta, on the 12tfi September, 
lient Wm Coiinsell, to n.'.ss Wiltshire, 

At Benares, on the 14th September, 
capt R £ Chambers, to miss Ellen 
Veld; 

At Calcutta, on the 16th September, 
mr George Mollis, to miss MaiU Lopes. 

At Calcutta, on the 16lh September, 
mr Thomas Abroa, to miss Etiizabeth 
Gomes, 

At Calcutta, on the 16th September, 
mr James Ogilvie, to miss Alvina War- 
ren. 

At Calcutta, on the 18th September, 
mr Malcolm Morrison, to miss Mary 
Ann Ward. 

At Penang, on the 19tli September, 
Norman McAllister Mclnttre, psq to 
tniss Jane Glass, 

At Calcutta, on the 19th September, 
major Aiiriel, to mrs Irwin* 

At Berhampore, on the t9thSep* 
tember, H Moorhonse, esq to mist 
Cochrane. 
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At Cawiipt>ref on tlio 21«it Sc^ptem- 
ber, tticUiM'd Laiiehton, eiiq to intt* 
Eleanor Elizabeth Torckler. 

At AziikiKiirli, on the 21tt Septem- 
ber, iieut Henry Pateh, to mra Char* 
lotte Stfiriniir. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d September, 
mr Win Folbil, toiniaa Ann Appolonia. 

At Benares, on the 23d September, 
lietit James Ferdinand Douglas, to 
mrs Charlotte Sarah Kelly. 

At Barrackpore, on tbe 24th Sep* 
teinber, quarter*master>serjeant Hiieh 
Brady Brevr, to inissSarab Concantion. 

At ^Jeerllt, on the 25th September, 
capt John Laurd, to mist Eliza betli 
Scott. 

At Calcutta, on the 2dth September, 
lieiit Wm Stuart Meuleath, to mist 
Sarah Brerita. 


DEATHS. 

At Calcutta, on the 7th July, mra 
C L Savaue, aged 40 years, 4 months 
and 27 days. 

At Booliindshaher, on the 8tb July, 
Edward Bradford, esq aged 25 years. 

At Sea, on the Stii July, capt R 
Garrick. 

At Howrah, on the 14lli July, mr 
John Mackenzie Ross, the son of the 
late capt Thomas Ross, aged 17 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 16th July, of 
tbe Arracau fever, mr Joseph Pereira, 
iiged 26 years. 

At Dacca, on the 18th July, Deme- 
trious £ ias, esq aged 65 years. 

At Allipore, on tbe 18th July, mrs 
Ann Roberts. 

At t a cutta, on the 20th July, Tho- 
mas Asken, esq aged 62 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 20th July, mrs 
|*oiiisa Harding. 

At < hittagong, on the 2l8t July, 
capt James Porvis, aged 84 years. 

At Chanderuagore, on the 24tli Ju- 
ly, mrs J L Vaughan, at ed 2 h years. 

At Calcutta, on the 25ih July, mr 
Barilioiotuew D*('ruz, aged 26 years, 
11 mouths and 21 days. 

At Goruckpore. on the 26th July, 
miss Azabah Clark, aged 19 years and 
6 months* 

At Niisserabad, on the 25tli July, 
Sophia, Hie lady of ipajor Gramshaw, 
of artillery. 

At Calcutta, on the 27th July, mrs 
Bolt Curran, aged 32 yean. 
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At Patna, on the 27th July, tb« In- 
fant ton of dr R Johnson, aged 6 
mouths. 

At Bareilly, on the 27tii July, lleiit 
Christopher Robert Bellear. 

At Calcutta, oil the 28th July, mat*' 
ter J Long, aged 17 years aud 23 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 2Bth July, inr 
John Pearson, aged 42 years. 

At the New Aticlioroge, ou the 23th 
July, Horatio Nelson Dallas. * 

At Motigliier, on the 2Stk July, 
mr Robert Rogers. 

At t'alcntta, on the 29th July, R<>' 
bert Haly, esq aged 64 years. 

At Dinapore, on the 29th July, 
major Ed want Stafford, aced 39 years. 

At Garden Reach, on the BOtli Ju- 
ly, mr Wm Basil Walls, aged 17 years 
and 4 months 

At <‘ooly Bazar, on the 30th July, 
mrs Ann Hannah, aged 58 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 81st July, mr 
Grim wood, a^ed 24 years, 1 uiontb 
and 26 days. 

At Howrah, on the Ist August, mra 
A J M Blundell, widow of the late 
H Bliifidell, esq C S, 

At Barrackpore, on the 2d Angost, 
the Honorable Jeffrey Auihgrst, el- 
dest son of tbe Right Honourable 
Lord Amherst, aged 23 years and 11 
months. 

At * alcutta, on the 2d August, Wm 
Lloyd Gibbons, esq aged 68 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d Anunst, mr 
Win t: lark, aged 68 years, 4 months 
aud 19 days. 

Near Kedgeree, on the 2d August, 
mr Joseph Curtis Stapleton, aged 46 
years. 

At Cbowringbee, oii the 3d August, 
Thos Pattie, esq aged IP^years. 

At ('alcutta, on tbe 4lh August, 
mr Richard Duiidon, aged 26 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 6th August, 
Rodnep Cotterell, esq^aged 56 years. 

At (^.alcutta, on the 6tli August, 
master Francis M. Holiiiigbery, aged 
2 years, 1 niontb and 26 days. 

At Satigor, Thos Ji^ateriiiao, esq 
aged 64 years. 

At CalctiUa, on tbe 8tli AtigtnL 
Archibald Colqnlioun, esq aged > 62> 
years. 

At ^hazeepore, on the lOth Au- 
gust, Fraucii, tbe sou of R Bartow, 
esq senior, aged 1 year and Iffmoiitbs, 

9 
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At Futty Ohtir, on the lith An* 
fust, mr conductor George Clcgboru, 
oged S6 yeait. 

At Fort WiiliaiD, on the 12th An- 
gust, cept Edward Walter, aged S4 
years. 

At Calcntta, on the I4th August, W 
H. Webiterfield, eiq aged 22 yeart. 

At Howrah, on the 14th Anirnst, 
inrs J Mackey, aged 24 yeara and 4 
nonthsi 

At Kedgeree, on the 15th Aiignsc, 
sur Win Henry Brett, aged 28 yeait 
and 11 days. 

At Caciitta, on the 17th Aogiist, 
the revd inr Kaless Arratou, aged 
abotti^TO years. 

At t alcutta, on the 17th August, 
mrs Mary Auiie Kellner, aged 20 
years and 10 months. 

At Calcutta, on the I9th August, 
mr Thofuas Beaus, aged 72 years and 
19 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 19th August, 
nirs Reciiia Geutlooni Aviet, aged 24 
years. 

At Barrackpore, on the 82d August, 
lieutcoi William Short, of the24tti regt 
Bengal native infantry. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d August, 
master Gasper. 

At Ho'wrah, on tie 24th Augnst, 
capt Edward Hughes, aged 22 years 
and 5 mouths. 

At Sarampore, on the 25tli August, 
miss Rota Waidrou,aged 40 years. 

At Benares, on the 25 (h Augnst, 
Amelia,' the infant daughter of 21. J. 
Tierney, esq. of the civil service. 

At Barrackpore, on the 25th August, 
mrs Hickman. 

At Allahabad, on the 26th August, 
Serjeant Edward Leonard, aged 28 
years. 

At Pattia, on the 26tb Augnst, Ma- 
ry Ellen, the eldest daughter of Pr 
R M M Thomson, aged 4 years, 4 
monlhs and 5 days. 

Af Kotab, on the 26th August, the 
lady of major James Caulfield, political 
agent. 

At Calcntta, on the 27 th Augnst, D 
Campbell, esq aged 42 years. 

At Calcutta, oo the 2Sth Angnst, 
cap Alea, Stewart, aged 42 years. 

At Entaliy, oii the 29tb August, mr 
W Henry. « 

At Sitikea, on the 29lb Anguit| mr 
AUho Dick. 


At Dioapore, on the 29(h Angnst, 
Elizabeth, the wife of iieut Wiliiara 
Foley, lOtb rect native infantry. 

At Calcutta, o%tlie 20ih August, mr 
Francia W Purchase, aged 24 years, 
6 moiitbs and 12 days. 

At Bum Bum, on the 20th August, 
capt Clias, Smith, of the artillery. 

At Doomree, on the 26th August, 
Andrew Carson, esq. 

At Calcutta, oo the 31st August, mra 
Mary Gregory Thorose, aged about 62 
years. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d $«>f)tembe>, 
Carolimi, the daughter ot mr L i ooper, 
aged 7 years and 11 days. 

At CUowringhee, on the 2d Septem* 
her, mrs M Wright. 

Oti the river, near Allahabad, qa 
the 4th September, capt C Wilson, of 
H M 38th regt. 

At Kidderpore, on the 4th Septein* 
ber, mrs Anne Bowie, aged 29 years. 

At Calcutta, on tbe 6tb September, 
mr J J Yaleiite, aged 66 years, 6 
mouths, atid 24 days 

At Calcutta, on the 6th Septembor^ 
mr TUoinas ('y tauo, aged 49 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 6tb September, 
mr John Francis Karangohi. 

At Cawopore, on the 6th Septem- 
ber, mr Henry Buhao, aged 18 years 
and 8 months. 

At Diuapare,on the 6th September, 
major Thomas Wheeler Broadbeiit,22d 
regt native iiifaatry. 

At IMidnapore, on the 6th Septem* 
ber, K A Aird, esq. 

At Baiikipore, Patna, on the dtU 
September, Mariana, eldest daughter 
of col Hugh Griifiib , regnlattog oCTicer* 

At Calcutta, on the 9th Swptembert 
lieot Williami Senior, of the 25tb regt 
native infantry, aged 86 years and 9 
months. 

At Calcutta, on the 9tb September, 
C T Evans, esq. indigo planter, aged 
49 years 

Ac Biirrisol, on the 10th September, 
William Miller, the infant son of J 
Shaw, esq aged 2 months and 25 'days. 

In Fort William, on the lltb Sep- 
tember, Emily Jane, the daughter of 
lieiit Ripley, 2d European regiment, 
aged 2 years and 9 months. 

At Chandernagore, on the I2tti Sep. 
teniber, moniieur Jean Baptist Augui» 
tin Rigordy, aged 72 years. 
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At Catcuttftf on the I2th Septeinlw*?, 
nir Fraucii tiacoh Carpenter, ageil 49 
5 earn. 

At Cooley Baaar, on the 18th S«*p- 
terpber, eerjeaiit John Paul, aued 64 
years. 

At Ally Ohiir, on the 18th Septem- 
ber, serjeaut James Bail. 

At Sulkea, on the 14th September, 
John Foster, esq. aged 62 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 16th Septem- 
ber, nir J .Mackertich, aged 27 yeata. 

At ('alciitra,on the f7tli September, 
capt C G Bidwell, aged 30 years. 

At ^ alcutta, on the I9th September, 
mr Henry Miuet, oiusiciaii, aged 38 
years. 

At Barrackpore, on the 20th Septem- 
ber, Ueiit William Mniiay, of the 28th 
• regiment, aged 20 years and 3 months. 

At Eiishpore, on the 20th Septem- 
ber, lieut James Watson Wakefield, 
of the Bengal artiiiery, aged 23 years. 

At Hovsrah, on the 21st September, 
Jdteph Johnston, esq. aged 40 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 2Lst September, 
mrs Rose Carpenter, 

At Siiikea, on the 22d September, 
capt James Price, 6th regt native in- 
fantry, aged 37 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d September, 
Hose Ann, the infant daughter of iqrs 
Pereira, aged 2 years and 2 moiutis. 

At the New Anchorage, on board 
the Dunif’rt, on the 28 J September, 
capt James Read, of the 1st regt na- 
tive Infantry. 

At ('alcutta, on the 38(1 September, 
mrs Elspath tyall, aged 40 years. 

At Moidapore, on the 28d Septem- 
ber, lady of John Henry Savi, esq 
aged 26 years. 

At ( alcutta, on the 23d September, 
mrs Ann Catherine Pearson, aged 26 
years. 

At Diiiapore, on the 23d September, 
Serjeant Alexander Wriehl. 

At ( alcutta on the 24th September, 
the yonncst son of mr J iVl Heritage, 
H (' marine, aged 2 years and 10 
months. 

At Jubbiilpore, on the 24th Sep. 
tember, lieutenant • colonel - comman- 
dant W. Lamb, commanding the 61tt 
ragt native infantry, aged 48 years. 

At Barrackpore, on the 20tli S^^p- 
Umber, capt the hoirble WiUiaiii Sta- 
pleton, sec(H)d sou of Lord Le Bet 


pencer, and aide«de<camp to the right 
hoii’ble Lord Comberinere, eouiina^* 
der4incliit*f. 

At Calcuna, on the 26Ch Sepfem* 
her, mrs. Saiah De Lanuugerade, aged 
27 years, 11 muntliH and IT days. 

At ('Hicutta. on the 29th September, 
inrs iVlargaiet Ellis, aged 24 years. 

At Riiiigpore, pn the 28tli S^'ptem* 
her, the lady of cap! Alexander Ba- 
vidsuii, aged 19 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 29tti September, 
mr John Greeiiway Pengetly, aj>ed 39 
years. 

At Calcutta, on the 29th Septi*mh«r, 
John Jones, aged 69 years and 3 
months. 

At Garden Reach, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, X Irisarri, esq aged 33 years. 

ARiaVALS. 

Per Cifcaseiau, G, ft. DekthwaUe^ 
from Londen^-Mr R B Middleton, 
meichaut; and iiir J Batdock, cadet. 
Prom Afadras-o Madam ondeer, aud 
luoiisieiir Coiideer, Governor of Poll- 
dicheny ; and lui Ciitham, cadet. 

Per Juliana f from London —Mrs 
Clara Bowwess; mr E T Bowness, 
Bssistaat surgeon ; mr W H Staucey ; 
inr George Gaiiie, hair dresser ; mr 
George Martin, mr Wm Stowe, .and 
Mary Scotti ck, servant to mr Bowness. 
From the Cape of Good /lops— Messrs 
Charles Grant, iVlarkOgilvy, George 
Fullerton, aud F iVJackisuu, cadets, 
end a native servant. From Madras--- 
Alessrs Charles Leweilyn, assistant 
surgeon ; Win Briggs, and B' Cutii* 
berlaiid, cadets, and Edward Baylie, 

Per fl. C. S, *Prince Regent^ ft. 
Hoatnert from Lottdon— virs Prince, 
and mrs Gowaii, misses Anne, Mary 
Georgians Pine, Gdwan and Eitxa 
Harriot; inajoi general Pine; messrs 
R B Bnncan and Bernard Hart, as. 
•istant surgeons; cadets, 6 W Wit- 
hams, 6 F Whiiecuok, H D Maitland 
and F B'allaoe. Front Madras— Mrs 
Hosmer; capt C Hosmer, Madras 
'aitulery ; assistant surgeon Jessop, 
N V B ; ensign C B Barrow, and G 
U Bishop, cadet. 

j^er ft, C. S. Marchioneu of Ely, 
C, Man^iee^ from London— Mrs Ogil- 
vie and mrs Braiider ; misses Ricketts, 
M S* Ludlow, L L Liidiow, M McReu. 
ale and E McKeoile; fkyit Blair; 
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dr Brainier, «Mist«nt siirgctbn, B«‘n« 
gal ettalilidUmtiOl ; mr S G Smith, 
Bonttai civil 8«>rvicp ; assistniit fturgf^oii 
McLf^ofl, Bengal establiehment ; mr 
R Spence; cadets, J French, F R 
Evaiifl, J K Spence and RET Ri- 
chariliion ; mr J Johnson, free tna* 
riiier* From Madrat — Mrs New- 
march ; misses Rind, Scott, Lyster 
and Vallaiice ; messrs Oai^vie, Madras 
civil service, and OgiJvje, H M Roy- 
ids ; messrs Fatoii and Wndacliow. 

Psr City of Edinburgh^ G. Milnff 
from London^^Ar Adam Murray, as^ 
■istaiit siiriieon ; cadet John Auder- 
son ; messrs W Strachaii, free mariner, 
and Beiiuet Brahaiii. 

Per Pheasant, from London— Mr 
Edward Ihaper, and uir James 
Draper, returning to India. 

Per Providence f J. ill. Ardlie, from 
London — Mrs |[ieiiox and oiidd ; 2 miss 
Canes ; mrs Tiiriiei ; 4 miss Tin ners ; 
lieiit Lenox ; messrs viartiii, Raven-* 
thaw, Hutton, Burt, C'oliie and Wil- 
kmson ; capt Vivian ; doctors Rilmao 
and Spence ; messrs Duiiinore, Lyons, 
Woollaston, Garret, Long,Mainwaring, 
Biake and Reddie, cadets ; 2 master 
Canes; messrs Turner, Wardrow, 
and Sheddiit ; mraud mrs Bienkinson 
and mr Matna. 

Per Hooghly, P. S, Reeves, from 
England — Mr John Tavish, Madras 
cadet. From Point de Galle — The 
Chevalier de Rieuze, From Ceylon 
mr Scott. 

Per Golconda, C, C, Clarke, from 
JAadras — Mr C C Wilson, JVIariiier. 

Per Prince of Wales, J, Dare, from 
Bombay Aden, H. M. 44ch 
regiment, and 5 native Hindoos. 

Per Sir Francis Macnaghten, J 
Pearson^ from Singapore^A, Moore, 
esq Beiieat civil service; and capt 
Humpiirays, Bengal native infantry. 

Per VAsie, Ducrot,from the Cape^ 
Misses Henrietta Trittou, Chanotte 
Trtuon and Louisa Triiton ; mr TriU 
ton. Prom Bourbon —Mr Gtiiiria mer- 
chant. From Pondtckery-> Mrs Brouck 
and mr Brouck Louis. From Atadrae 
—Messrs Moral Charles, and Dtibignor 
Fortune, merchants f mr Pelittier £o* 
fare, free mariner. 

Per Norvul, W* Carbroe, from Cape 
e/ Good Uopt-^Hn Gardo«r| mr Gard- 


ner, marijner ; mr J Dixon, free mari- 
ner ; messrs G Dick and Siapleton.. 

Per Fairlie, J, Short, from Madras-^ 
Mrs BeMiimont, masters Beaunioiit, 
and Ramsay. 

Per Moira, J. 0*Brien, from Ran* 
goon— Lieut col F Tidy, 14Mi foot, 
capt E GBrRten,enfiineer flepartmeiit ; 
capt P W Gretit, survey department; 
lieut B Blackwell, ditto; capt H 
West, coiiiirry service; mr J J Lind- 
ner; conductor W Stf^wart; apothe- 
caiv Robert Ghiir; Ruttumjee By- 
ranijoe, his wife and 2 children and 2 
servants; 20d miisselmeii and 115 
Hiinloos, (il natives, 1 gunner, I car- 
penter, and 6 seaciiiinies. 

Per Ganges, E, M, Boultbe, from 
Rangoon— Capt Fides, deputy coui- 
iiiissary ceni; capt Keiioelly, and eii- 
siuu Hutchins, H iM 87th re^^t; 12 
native servants. 

Per Caroline, H. W, Quick froms 
Amherst Island— Lieut £ Jackson, 68tb 
reet native infantry ; assistant aucaekm 
i\ Hoffhear; ensign W (1 Hicks, 67th 
native infantry ; mr G BelUoiii com- 
missariat department; and mr W 
Wa> burton. Sick certificates.— Prows 
C/iedaoa— Serjeant major C Stowei, 
and 5 Serjeants of the 2d European 
rect, 7 havildars, 6 native followers 
aiilt 0 native servants— sick CHrtificate. 

Per Hihberts, E. Theaker,from Han- 
goow— Capt Hardy, Maugliau, lieut 
Green, and Denton, of the Boinhay 
marine; capt £ivin, H M 6th regt of 
foot, A detachmi^nt of European troops 
and 14 sepoys of the H C ship Has* 
tings, 1 serang and 6 sepoys. 

Per Lord Amherst, Edward Hughes, 
from Rangoon— Urxxt Mainwaring. com- 
manding detachment invalids, qr mr 
Carr, and 22 Europeen invalids of H 
M 87lii regt; mr Henry Adams, lata 
cotniiiander of the Sattalite ; 16 las- 
cars of ditto commissariat, 200 coolies, 
52 magazine lascais. 

Per Sultan, Thomas Mitchell, fr&m 
Bombay -G Apetir, esq C 8 Hadow, 
esq and Nelson McKean, esq mer- 
chants; lieut W Crawford, Bombay 
cavalry ; mr Thadeiis Apenr. 

Per Hercules, R, S.Heron,fKom Ran* 
goon— Major Jackson, qy mr geni ; 4 
Europeans, 228 pohiic aud priyitt 
followgrs. 



Per Maeauly^ John Aikentfrom ilfa- 
ifrrtf— Mr D.G W Pai^Mow, surgeon 
16ih reel native infantry. 

Per GUmore, R. C\ Laws, from Ran* 
foon—Capt Boyd, 

Per Sherburne f George White, from 
jWoartftMS— Mrs <’oquerel, inis WUite, 
miss Coqiterei, and mr Coqiierel, 

Per Hilary Ann Sophia, A» Henderson, 
from fialaria^Mr and iiirs Beaus, and 
6 servants; inr R Jack, and one ser- 
vant; 4 natives of India. From JMa^ 
dras — Mr Gordon* 

Per David Clark, J. Bailee, from 
Rangoon — Kiisigii J H Be Veiiiet, H 
Ivi 45tij refit; 2 Europeans of tiie &7tli 
regt and 14 elepbaiit uieii. 

Per Carnatic, W» Warwick, from 
Penang — Airs Hay, mis Senior, nirs 
Wariu, miss He welt, two miss Hays 
and four miss Warms ; capt C Dear ; 
licuts Senior, Hall, Loyd and Wood, 
2&tii refit native infantry, lieuteiiants 
Hay,65tlt ; Reatton and Burnett, 54tli 
regiment native intanry *, John Craw- 
ford, esq indigo planter; dr Warm 
and three native servants. 

Per Hydery, S. D, O. Bales, from 
Rangoon. — Lie iitenaiit M McLeod 34tli 
Madras irativo infantry ; inr McFarlaiie, 
tiiarinee; uir Ross, luerchaoc, 3 na- 
tives and servants. 

Per Ha<hmy,J. Smith, from Akyah-^ 
GF Wyiuer, captain Coinmaiiding ; 
G Cuiniiie, adjutant ditto ; Y Twiner, 
assistant siirfieon; G Youtifi, 239 rank 
and file, and 61 followers of the 6lst 
regiment native infantry. 

Per John Shor^, Thomas Rees from 
Rafaoia— Mrs Gi enter, inis. Mysten, 
iiiiasea Mysten, S Edwards and Gre- 
nier, inr. Grenier, and 2 native ser- 
vants. 

Per Fazarohany, H. Vardsn, from 
Mis.^Vardon and 2 ciiildren ; 
lieutenant Glasgow, coinniaiidine de« 
tAciiuieiit,6l8t native infantry ; liente- 
naut Skinner, conductor Miller,.qttar. 
ter roaster serjeant Fitzgerald, and inr 
Tlioinas Moore. 

Per Fergusson, J. Cunningham, from 
Akyab — Mrs Shepherd, capt Steiiard, 
ilents Robinson and McDonald, one 
non comniissioned officer and 870 
troops oftlie fith regimeot native in- 
fantry. 

Per Jangheer, G. Wise, from Ran^ 
goon -Mrs Goff audchUd. 


Per Jterbuddttk, from Akyab*^ 
Lieut J W Scott, comma tiding de« 
tacliment artillery ;«-.iieitt R Codriuf* 
ton, 49lh native infantry, depntjTg 
jnclfie advocate general, S £ division | 
—lieiit H i. Talbot, 60tb native infan- 
try ; tieiit A ( ardew ; iiii F Heweit, 
deputy commissary of ordnance ; 
niessrs David Evans and Robt Siiiethy 
conductors, mcssrs Hamilton, ami Bus- 
fraud, assistant apothecaries ; quarter 
inast^^r serjeant R Steele ; 1 biitidred 
ami five European artillery, and three 
biiiidred and nine native ditto and 
followers. 

Per Jane, L. W. Moncrtf, from Co* 
rmga — Revd Father Paul, Capnchiii 
Friar. 

Per Ternafe. T. L. Rogers, from 
Chittagong - Liente J W Birch. 42d 
native infantry ; M G D Fitz Sun- 
inons, free mariner. 

Per Pallas, J, Mullock, from Pulieat 
— Mr diaries Gifr<»rd, cadet. 

Per Resotuiion, R, McDonald, from 
Amherst Island ^Mrs Oarnham and 
child; colonel Garnham, lieiits Mc- 
Lean, t'oie and Bowson, 67rh regt 
native infantry ; lient Phien, Bombay 
marine ; 1 hundred and seventy-four 
sepoys and followers of the 67tb and 
•8th regt native infantry. 

Per Cashmere Merchant, Thomas 
Woodley, from Rangoon — Messrs R 
Galway and Isaac O'Couoer, Flotilla 
service. 

Per Thalia, W, Biden, from Ran* 
goon*— Capt Bell, 87th regt and Doctor 
Forbes of the Mercury, 

Per John Munroe, H, J, Greene, 
from New South Mrs Greene, 

damle Qiiieros, esq merchant; Win 
Gihett, esq late commander of the 
brig Sun ; messrs Inglis and W , Lov- 
ell. 

Per Patricio, for St. P<i#rtcA,)/rofn 
New Zealand H\s Royal Hitfhness 
Brian Boroimhe, a New Zealand 
Prince, Morgan Me Mnirock, a New 
Zealand Nobleman and aide*de camp 
to the Prince. 

Colonel Young, Gray, from China^ 
Mr S Gover, country service. 

Pi Shaw Inshttw, D. Robertson, 
from Rangoon— Mrs Wales and Simp- 
son,, merchants. 

Per AriW. L. lAgtr, /mm Ber. 
demux— Mt P L Court.*, mercliaot. 
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Fit MtdittrranMn^ J/Stephem^ 
Jr»m C#y/«n— Capt ^sbiuore, cuitutry 
•ervice. 

Per Glenelgf C, S, G^cer, from /?«»- 
1 owiea, eaq late mas- 
ter attendant at Ran^noa ; Georf>e 
Vlnp, esq lata acent for transports at 
Rangoon; J J Bowman, esq late (t«> 
pnty ditto at ditto, and rnr Wm ^^oye• ; 
00 nativ*** belonging to differeot de- 
partments. 

Per Enter prizt^J. H, Johnstont/rom 
Pangoon — Colonel Stewart, captains 
Moore and OUeer, H M 87ih ; Heats 
Smith and McMahon, ditto. 

Per WilUatn Money, G. Chkne^ 
from Madras— Capt Wm Cockell, 
country service. 

Per Samdnnny, from Akyab-^Mr 

Brisbane. • 

Per Briiftnnia. C. Lamb, from Cape*^ 
Mrs Goiiland and child, and mr Du- 
rant. 

Per Palmira, J, Lamb, from Colum- 

-Mrs Goeerlv ; mr Gogerly, from 
Madras, mv Mansei, Bengal civil ser- 
vice : lieut Story, H M 87ih regt. , 
messis Pi^’t'cey, McDonne, Butler; 
Jones and Paton, cadets, /rom Masulu 
patam, mr Edmonstooe, Bengal civil 
service ; lieut Lawrenson, Bengal 
liorse artillery and lieiit Floyer, Mad- 
ras cavalry. 

per Phanix, E. H. Cliff e, from 
Rangoon^Mr* Penn. 

DEPARTURES. 

Per Shah Byramgore, for Mauritius 
—( apt J Robb, quarter master da- 
partment, Bengal establishment ; lieut 
J R Gordon, lit** Bombay native 
infantry ; mr J Pelliot, of Mauritius, 
and madam^ibbon, of Bourbon. 

Per Runnymede, for Bombay-— Co\ 

T Wilson, 28tb regt native infantry ; 
cant Wainwright, H M 67tli regt ; 
Bents T W Gmr, C Clark, G Pilcber, 

C R Richardson, and Boscowen, as 
•islant surgeon ; S A Leggett, H C 
Bombay marine ; T Baker, Gunner ; 
ten OflScers of the Bombay siibordi- 
nate medical department, and 24 Se- 

^ Per Ganges^ for Penang — Miss Sak 
mond and PataUo; captains Taylor 
and Cook ; dr Stenlmuse ; mr Rose, 
and ensign ('barters, 

Per H, €, S. Maequeen, James 
Wdker^foT Singapurk^bXvs Macieod 


X'' 

and M C R ^Taclood. To China 
Alexander Lnlacli ; roissgs Heniietfa 
luilacli and Susan linlacb. 7*0 Europe 
— mrs ' Bstbeate ; lieut Lawrence, 
artillery ; and mr J Bathgate. 

Per H. C. S Batl of Bakarras, for 
China — Mrs Br^ce and ctiitd ; mrs 
HesHiiig and mrs Roberts; tbs re*d 
dr Bryce ; mr J A Hessing, and mr 
Vtm Roberts, To Europe —Mont cot 
John -Vlclnnes, 6lstregt native infan- 
try, and iient L Urinston, H M SStli 
rect. 

Per Elizabeth, for London — Mrs 
Tnckett and female child ; madame 
Pellissierand H miss Peliissiers ; lieut 
Tnckett, lltb dragoons; moiis Pel* 
lisvier, senior ; mons Peliissier, junior ; 
Alan and Bigland, charter party pas- 
sengers. 

Per Marquis of Lansdown,for Neta 
South Wales— Mr and iiiis Lord and 
Scbiidreii; mrs Ritchie, mr Good sir, 
and mr J Reddall, jnn. For Penang 
— ,1jr Bedell, and 2 female servants. 

I‘er Circassian, G.' R, Bouthwaiigf 
for iBadras— 'Lieut col Smith, H H 
41st regt; capt Young, H M SOth 
regt; mr Hutchins, H ,M 89tb regt ; 
mr Shaw, assistant surgeon ; mrs 
Duncan ; misses Duncan and Wilson. 
For Columbo— Mrs major Smitb ; mr 
G Smith, and 2 misses Smith. For 
Loudon— Cupt O Barweil, 11th dra- 
goons; lieut KiNgdotn, H M 31st 
rest; mrs Kingdom aiul child, and I 
Einopean servant. 

Per Georgiana, for Madras— hxtnt 
Cdarke, mr Lamb, revd mr Kiiigleger, 
mrs Kiugieger, mr Williamson, mrs 
Williamson, maitars A Williamson, 

£ Wtiliiamson, and W Williamson, 
misses R Wiliiaiiisoii. and F William- 
son, mrs Newham, m ister Newham, 
miss Newham, and mr £ L ( auiphell, 
civil service. For London — Lie.uts 
Middleton, Savory, Frank, Moir ar>d 
Ramsay ; capt Tboiiias, mr Rose, Iient 
Cooke, mrs Wilkinson, miss Wilkinson 
and master Wilkinson. 

PerH. C\ S, George the Fourth, T. IT. 
Barrow, for Singapore J W Paxton, 
esq a civil servant on this estabiisb- 
nient; lieuls Wiggins, H ('/s artillery ; 
and Ootlriaeton, native infantry. For 
Europe — Mrs Wells, miss Znbeeda 
caruon, Henry Batson, esq a civil 
servant on this establisbmeut. i'hiU 
drett'-Master John RyctoR Best, and 
Wdliam Robert Best. 
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ADMlNI81!;(IATIONS to E8TAt43. 

Edwtrii Bradford, c#q la(e of fbe 
•Hooorablo ^Compatiy^t civil aervico, 
doceaiad ; tbe Eoaittrar of tho Sa« 
pre'dio Court for the time betoi** 

Thoa Aiken, evq late of ( aicntta, 
l^otiemaii, ileceaoUd; Wm Prioaep, 
«iq of Caicntlii. 

Mr Win Tudor, late of the General 
Hospital, deceased ; mr Alexander 
Henry Met aw, of the aame place. 

Mr Wni Clark, late of Calcutta, 
Pensioner on the marine estahlialiment, 
deceased ; iiirs Bieaiior Clark, of Cal- 
cutta, widow of the deceased* 

Mr Marcar Meliickaeth, late of 
Hnmman Gully, in t alcutta. Watch- 
maker, deceased ; mr Nicholas Marcar 
iVlellicksetb, of Hiimtnaa Guliy^ Artist, 
tbe lawftii son and heir of the de- 
ceased. 

Tiios Leonard, esq late of Meerut, 
in tho Ceded Provinces, in the East 
Indies, Merchant, deceased ; Thos 
Bush, esq of Calcutta, Merchant, 

Lieut Geo Ross, late of tbe Service 
of the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, 
oil th'eir Bengal establishment, deceas* 
ed ; Geo Playfair, of Chuoar, a Sor- 
geoii in the said Service. , 

Wra Lloyd Gibbons, esq late of Cal- 
cutta, Librarian to tbe Asiatic Society, 
deceased ; the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court for tbe time being. 

Robert Hacket, e.sq late of Calcut- 
ta, deceased ; tbe Registrar of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Col Wtibrabam Toliemache Edwards, 
of HiS' Majesty’s I4tli regt of foot, 
deceased^ mrs Jana Edwards, widow 
of the said deceased. 

Richard Wells, esq late of Delhie, 
a Factor in the civil service of the 
Honorable East India Company on 
their Bengal establisl ' ieiit, deceased ; 
Frederick Octa^ian Wells, esq aKso of 
Beiliie, a writer in the said civil ser- 
vice. 

Mr John Fleming, late of Calcutta, 
Mariner, deceased j mr Joseph Bar- 
retto, of Calcutta. 

< baundmony Raiir, late of Fancliee 
Bbobaniiy's lane, in Calcutta, Inhabi- 
tant, deceased ; Tarramoiiy Dosse, of 
Pauchee Dliobatiuy’s lane, in Cal- 
cutta. . 

Brevet Capt Jas Price, late of the 

Military Servicei of tht United tom- 


pany of Merchants of Enrfknd Cradiof 
CO the East Indies on their Bengal ea- 
tabiishment, deceased ; Pklllier, 

esq of Calcutta. 

Serjeant Major Andrew AmfW, late 
of the Military Service of the United 
Company of Merchants ol England 
trading to the East Indies' on their 
Bengal establishment, deceased ; John 
Frederick Berguer, esq a Capt on Ben- 
gal estabifshnieiit. 

Edward Maxwell, esq late a Senior 
Merchant in the service of the United 
Company of Merchants of England 
trailing to the East Indies on their 
Bengal establishment, deceased ; An- 
drew Wight, esq of Hasting’s street, 
in ( alcnita, Solicitor, 

Demftrins E tas, esq late of Nar- 
raiiiguiige, in the Province of Bengal, 
Merchant, deceased ; messrg Nicholas 
Deiiietnns Edas and Athaiias Mitho of 
Nairaingtiiige. 

Mr Donald Campbell, late of f'al« 
cntla. Blaster Manner, deceased ; Ar- 
thur Courage, esq. 

Wtn King Jackson, esq lat# of Cal- 
cutta, deceased ; Win Jackson, esq of 
( aientta. 

Mr Thos Skene, late of Calcutta, 
Mariner, deceased ; Thos Alpoit, esq 
of Calcutta. 

Miss Eliza Ann Augusta Birch, late 
of Great MalboroUgh street, in the 
Parish of St Jamvs, Westminster, in 
the Comity of Middlesex Spinster, 
deceased; Nathaoial Alexander, esq 
of t alcutfa. 

John Thomson, esq formerly of Cal- 
cutta, in the East Indies and private 
Secretary to f.be Marquis of Hastings, 
late Governor General of India, but 
then late of Co'chester, in the County 
of Sussex, deceased ; Nathaoial Alex- 
ander, esq of Calcutta. 

Lieut Col Wm Short, late of Bar. 
rackpore, in the Province of Bengal of 
the Blilitary Service of the United 
Company of MerchatTts of England 
tsadiujp to the East Indies, oti their 
Bengal establishment, deceased ; mrs 
Emilw Short, of Barrack pore, widow. 

Lieut Win Senior, late of Bhowa* 
neepore, near ('a)cutta, of the Milita- 
ry Service of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies on their Bengal establish- 
ment, deceased ; Tkos Bracken, esq 
of iCalcmta. 



Joaquim VallAQte, late ef 
Caicntta* Geptleixiaa, decei^d ; mr 
CNrl^s Mertio, of Caicntta. 

Mr Fftncif Win Parckase, late of 
Mei|t|ta, deceaijBd ; mosirs Rickard 
.Wieiner Parchaae, and Wm Daniel 
Ochme, both of Calciitta. 

Mr Tbos CMrelli jonipr, late Poliee 
OoDttable, deceaaed ; the Rogiatrar of 
the Sitpreme Coart for tbe time being* 

J Johnstone, esq late of Howrah, 
deoeased ; tbe Registrar of the Su- 
preme Conrt for the time being. 

Ensign James Luinsdaio Murrajr, 
late oif Chittagonc, in the Military 
Serf ice of tbe tfnited Company of 
Merchents of England trading to the 
East Indies, on their Bengal establish* 
meat, deceased ; James CuUen, esq 
of Calcutta. 

Major Thos Wheeler Broadbent, late 
of Dinapore, in the Military Service 
of the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, 
on their Bengal establishment, deceas- 
ed ; lieut col Robert Henry Cun liffe, 
of Calcutta. 

Mr David Archibald- Thomson, late 
of Calcutta* deceased ; mr (Jharles 
Mathew Vaughan, of Calcutta. 


[Sm. 

(Mr Charles Thomas Er'tmt, late of 
Calcutta, Indigo Flanlet, deceaaed; 
mrs Mary Evans, of Calcutta, widow, 
and messrs Robert Leslie, and Ro- 
biet Frith, both of Caicntta. 

Sevfsaha Hhnckot. late of Coloo- 
tpllah, in, Calcutta, Merchant, decent- 
ed ; Rarodhone Bhucket, of tbe same 
place, Merchant. 

Isabella Eliza Feetenby, formerly 
of Calcutta, an Infant deceased ; John 
Benjamin Jones, esq of Calcutta. 

John Henry Feetenby, formerly of 
Calcutta, an inf ant, deceased ; John 
Benjamin Jones, e^. 

f'aptaitt Fdward Waller, late of 
His Majesty^s, 87th regt of foot, de- 
ceased ; mrs Sarah Waller, widow. 

Henry Thomson, esq late of Ran- 
goon in the Burman Dominions, who 
died at Sea, on Board a certain Eng- 
lish Brig, called the Keaf, on a 
voyage to Acheen, Rostomjee Cowas- 
jee, of Calcutta. 

Dr Joseph Stapleton, late of Cal- 
cutta, and Branch Pilot in the Ho- 
nourable Company's marine service, 
deceased ; mrs Terasa Stapleton, of 
Calcutta, widow* 
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or OCCURRENCES IN THE EAST. 


MISCELIANEOUS ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

GEOGRAPHY. The river was here abont laOOjardt 

wide, but the current not bdingf 

JRoute over the Arraean Mountaint. very rapid, the cattle wei;o able to* 
An interesting account of the swim over by fastening five or six 
Route over the Arraean Mountains a time to the sides of boats ; the 
appeared last week, in the columns ®|ophants dashed boldly into the 
of the Hurkaru, whence we should ®t*‘eam, and guided by their Ma* 
have willingly transferred it to our reached the opposite bank in 

own, if we had not been favoured ™®ty. 

with the following details of the .The spot where the troops land- 
same line of march, which both in ed, was on a long flat below the le* 
its geographical relations, and the vel of the natural bank of the river^ 
efiect it cannot fail to have on our and consequently under water : 
future intercourse with Ava, whe- during the rainy season, it is laid 
ther of a friendly or hostile nature, out principally in tobacco fields, 
is of the highest importance, and which plant grows in this part of 
merits the fullest elucidation. the country, in great abundance 
Upon the cessation of hostilities perfection, 
and dispersion of the forces, a party The town of Sembeghewn, is 

consisting of the 18tb Regiment Ma- four miles inland, but on the banks 
dras Native Infantry, 60 Pioneers, of the river a long straggling vil- 
and the elephants of the army un- lage existed, inhabited principally 
der command of Captain Ross, was by those whom the advance of tfao 
directed to move to Pakang Yeh, British had obliged tc abandon 
then cross the Irrawuddy to Sem- their habitations, and who had not 
beghun, and thence march over the yetav^iled themselves of the oppor* 
Arraean mountains to A eng : at tunity offered them by the peace, 
the same time the Burman autho- of again returning to iheir habita* 
rities deputed the thanduck Woon tions. From these people every 
named Maunzah, (a Chief of some assistance was received : they fur* 
rank, who had commanded former- nished boats, and the women, with 
ly the Province of Thanduck ) to baskets of vegetables and fish, came 
accompany the detachment as far into camj^and soon formed a littlo 
as Aeng, and afford it every assis- bazar. Twenty day’s provision 
tanoe in bis power. being here issued to the men, the 

On the 6th March, the party left detachment marched in the even* 
Yeandaboo, and arrived at Pakang ing through Sembeghewn, and 
Yeh ; on the 13lh, the troops and encamped on the opposite side^ 
baggage were crossed over in a few Sembeghewn was once an exteit* 

canoes, which being of but light sive and flourishing town, contain* 
burthen the whole detachmeht ing 30p0 inhabitants, but now not 
could not be passed over to the op* a single habitation existed, the 
positeshore, until the enstting day. Barman army^ whan retiring/liaT* 

• K 
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inprbiirnedit lo thegroQiSd. The tftiBs,bjr«omeofth/^disorgamz- 
inhabitants had not yetoommenoG- ed bands of the Burpsan army, 
ed re-building their huts ; here and Bound ('halain Mew, are the re- 
there some were prowling about mains of a lofty brick wall, and in 
among the embers of their houses, those places wheie it has fallen to 
or from the road-side, looking at decay, a capital Teak -wood Stock* 
the passage of the troops, and af- ade was erected at the commence- 
ter they had passed. 3 bullock ment of the war. The situation of 
loads of rice were stolen, a musket the work is very strong, and on 
was also taken from one of the Se- two sides completely defended by 
poys. but no blood was spilt. The large jeels, whence, by cutting a 
people in the neighbourhood of small bund, sulH/;ient water might 
^embeghewn are notorious for their be procured to forma wet ditch 


thefts and robberies, and it must 
have been by a band of these ma- 
rauders that the outrage was com- 
mitted 

The country round Sembeghewn 
is an open plain, very fertile and 
highly cultivateii, principally with 
paddy : and in the neighbourhood 
of the town, are many small gar- 
dens, plaintain, mangoe, and other 
fruit trees. Through the town, 
runs the Chalain river,* a stream 
which, during the rainy season, is 
of considerable size. On the I6th, 
the party marched to Chalain Mew, 
on a capital road made by the or- 
ders of Mcnderagie Prah : a brick 
wall about 3 feet high, marked the 
breadth for a considerable distance, 
and over every ravine, however 
email, a bridge had been erected. 
The country on both sides was laid 
out in rice fields as far as the eye 
could reach, and thickly interspers- 
ed with inhabited villages, it is ir- 
rigated by mearjs of the Chalain 
river, which the inhabitants dam 
up, and cause to flow into the ad- 
joining fields : wells also are to be 
met with in great abundance, and 
sacred groves with superb Kioums 
and Pagodas are seeii|||l along 
the road. 

The suburbs of Chalain Mew 
bad fallen a prey to the flames, as 
also the city itself, and the only 
buildings saved from the conflagra- 
tion, were the Kioums and other 
edifices, appropriated to the pur- 
poses of religion : this wanton act 
^is said to have been comtfiitted, 
withotttthe knowledge of the Chief- 


round the fortifications. The brick 
portion of the latter is well worthy 
of remark, olfcring a more perfect 
specimen of ancient fortification 
in this country, than any other of 
the forts that have been passed. 
One part of the wall which seemed 
to have suffered loss, from the ra- 
vages of lime, more than the re- 
ma nder, particularly attracted at- 
tention : its outer height was fifty 
feet, and inside it rose about thirty 
feet above the level of the town ; 
and this must be about six feet 
below the original elevation, tho 
turrets which formerly adorned the 
summit, having fallen down This 
greatheightof the hrick-work was 
only between three or four feet thick; 
supported by slight abutments 
every forty yards, and it seemed 
quite extraordinary, that so much 
of it, still remained, in many places 
tottering on its base. Near the sum- 
mit of the walls were small aper* 
lures intended to receive the beams 
by which the platform, whence the 
defendants fire, was sustained, and 
on enquiry, it appeared that these 
walls were long antecedent to the 
use of lire arms : the Thanduck 
Woon stated, that Chalain Mew is 
said to have been built 1,500 years 
ago, at the time Pagabm Mew was 
the seat of Government, and that 
it used frequently to he honored 
with the residence of the Sovereign 
•^Menzagbec, the present Queen's 
brother, occupied this po^t for se- 
ven months, and only leh it when 
the English army approached Pak« 
ang Yell. 



J82I6.] MiscellaHms ikcurrmmi^Calcutta, Ixtiii 

\ i 

CfiafaiQ-nlew contdned 10,000 sfriki&l into the noanlelfKS^ 
inhabitant and is the chief town lowed no regular traek, hut took 
of the disitrict of Chalain^ which their chance of going straight oftr 
consists of between 5 and 600 the hills. 


square miles, and has a population 
of 200,000 souls. Sixty-four vil- 
lages are scattered over this fertile 
tract, and furnished during the 
war. U>,000menas their quatoto 
the array, of whom only one-half 
returned. The district of Chalain 
is governed by » JVfusghi. From 
Chalain 'Mew, the road branches 
off to Talak, by wliidi it was ori- 
ginally intended a part of the 
detachment should proc.eed ; but 
all the accounts of this Route were 
so very unsatisfactory, that it was 
deemed proper to give up all idea 
of attempting it. 

A foot path is said to have exist* 
ed over the mountains to Talak, 
occasionally frequented by a few 
itinerant merchants, and that po- 
nces and bullocks were the only 
beasts of burden by which the road 
could be traversed. A great scar- 
city of water exists for four mar- 
ches, so much so, that those who 
went that way tised always to car- 
ry a supply of water in bamboos the 
chance of finding crevices in the 
rocks, or pools of water being very 
precarious ; and, if found, would 
not prove sufficient for more than 
20 or 30 men. The hills are very 
steep, and, although the road was, 
DHturaliy so very bad, tfie Burmahs, 
at the lime they expected an at- 
tack from us in that quarter, deter- 
mined on entirely destroying the 
medium of communication, and 
accordingly scarped part of the 
road, in others felled trees across it, 
and so completely closed the pass- 
age, that for more than two years 
not a single individual has. passed 
that way. The Talak road was 
not followed by cither of the Bur- 
man armies : the Maba Bundoolah 
having marched by Aeng, both in 
going to and returning from Arra- 
cau, and the Arracan army after 
its defeat, was so totally dispersed, 
that the men which composed it, 

. K 


On the morning of the 17th, the 
detachment left Chalara**Mew and 
leaving the high road to our right, 
struck off considerably to the South- 
ward, hr order to encamp in the 
vicinity of water, none being pro- 
curable on the main route at this 
season, except by making very 
long marches. For four months of 
the year, during the monsoon, wa- 
ter is to be met with, and it was at 
the close of that season the Burman 
army passed. Several thickly in- 
habited villages existed on both 
sides of the road, and the division 
marched through one of consider- 
able size called Pounglahung, two 
miles beyond which it encamped on 
the brink of a large jcel. It was 
most gratifying to remark the coa- 
ffdence exhibited by the villagers, 
so very different from the conduct 
hitherto pursued by them, since 
the arrival of the British in Ava, 
No longer forsaking their houses, 
and flying with their families and 
effects into the junglp, they quietly 
pursued their avocations, and only 
noticed the approach of the troops 
by running to the road side when 
they passed, and gazing with asto- 
nisbraent at the first white faces 
they had ever seen. 

The difference of soil between 
the east and west banks of the Ir- 
rawuddy, at thi.s part of the conn- 
try, is very surprizing, The cast 
barren, arid and parched up, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of 
the Petroleum Wells produces not 
the slfglUest vegetation ; scarcely a 
blade of grass is to be met with, 
whilst the west is fertile well wa- 
tered, abounding with fine cattle 
and excellent pasturage, and pro- 
ducing all the requisites of food*^ 
Sugar is extracted from the Palmi- 
ra tree in considerable quantity, 
and Saltpetre is also manufactured. 

Tffe road next day lay, for some 
miles over an extensive plaio, laid 
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out in Paddy fields, and bearing the 
traces of being completely inundat- 
cd daring the monsoon. The whole 
country between this and the Ir- 
rawaddy, at the season of the year, 
is one ocntinued sheet of water. 
After inarching eight miles the 
Jdoh river occurs, a fine stream of 
water, fordable about knee deep, 
and forming the boundary between 
the districts of Chalain and Leh- 
dine* It derives its source from 
the Arracan mountains, and even 
at this season, piesents sufficient 
water for some canoes, many of 
which were plying up and down ; 
most superintending the course of 
several rafts of bamboo which are 
cut in the mountains, and thence 
floated down to supply the inhabi- 
tants of the plains with materials 
for building houses. A large and 
populous village stood on the bank 
of the river, and many others lower 
down were discernible. 

It being desirable to gain the 
foot of the hills as soon as possible, 
it became necessary to make long 
marches, and this day the men ad- 
vanced 15i miles. The camp was 
pitched near a jeel at the town of 
Lehdine, chief of a small district 
of the same name, containing about 
10,000 inhabitants ; the town had 
been burned by some of the preda- 
tory bands, who had overran this 
part of the kingdom. 

On the 19tb, the party marched 
14| miles, through a highly culti- 
vated country, einbellished with 
groves of Palmira and other trees, 
and full of populous villages ; 
these obtained their water from a 
small stream, conducted by means 
ot dams from the Mine river, and 
answering the two- fold purpose of 
supplying the wants of the inhabi- 
tants, and irrigating the soil. At 
the village of Shoegioun, were 
many Shaams, who came out and 
offered toddy, and here, for the 
first time, some of the tribe of Ka* 
reans were encountered. The 
fiistances on the road to-day Were 
marked off at every J^f by small 


upright, posts, surretinded by a 
railing ; the distance between se* 
veral, amounted to 2di. 5f* : but 
this varies considerabl^r, as a Coss, 
or Dine, in the mountain districts, 
was often under two miles, whilst 
in the plains, it generally exceeded 
three. It seems probable that the 
Burman distances are calculated 
rather by the time it takes to tra- 
verse them, than by any fixed rule* 
The detachment halted at Keren- 
sah, near the Mine river, a stream 
of considerable magnitude, and 
here, for the last time, the party 
saw the plains of A va. Before them 
lay wild jungle and forests, and in 
the distance the blue summits of the 
Arracan mountains were indistinct- 
ly visible*— Crovt. Gaz. 

We now terminate the account 
of the Route from Sembeghewn, 
which we commenced in our .last, 
the former portion it will have been 
observed, was confined to the level 
country between the Irrawuddy, 
and the Hills: in the present, we 
have the mountainous portion of 
the Route described, the only part of 
course, which offers any difficulties 
of transit : in the present instance, 
they have proved far from insur- 
mountable. 

About two miles beyond Keven- 
sah, after crossing the Mine river 
several times, the party reached 
the lowest fange df hills, connect, 
ed with the Koona Pokdung range, 
and commenced ascending. In a 
little valley, at their foot, a post 
was struck iu the ground to denote 
to the pilgrims and merchants, who 
formerly frequented this road, that 
a chokey, ora watch-house, existed 
there, whence they would derive 
protection against the depredations 
of the rob^rs who infested the 
mountains. The line of march 
here regained the high road to 
Aeng, and several places were dis- 
tinguishable where it had been out 
and levelled with no little trouble ; 
it was in capital repair, and at 
certain distances were houses, for 
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Ib« reccption’^f Pilgrims gpmir to 
worship at the Shoec^atoh Pagoda. 
Many of tliese houses had been 
burned by accidentally catching 
hre from the long grass which had 
lately been in flames. The trees 
were scorched and deprived of 
their foliage ; and the whole ap- 
pearance of these hills w;is as dry 
and arid ns could bo. The jungle 
was not thick, and consisted prin- 
cipally of the male bamboo, and a 
few other stunted trees : several 
small ponds, one or two contain** 
ing a little muddy water, and the 
rest dry, were on the road side, 
and near one of them the Burroahs 
had formerly erected a small 
breast- work, the traces of which 
Were almost obliterated. Emerg- 
ing from the jungle on the sum- 
mit of a steep ghaut, the 8hoecha. 
toll was perceived at a mile dis. 
tancOf built on the peak of a very 
bigh and steep hill. The Pagoda 
and its Kioums had a beautiful 
appearance, and seemed a delight- 
ful spot, when compared with the 
bold, but arid scenery around. At 
the foot of the hills the Mine river 
would in the most circuitous man. 
tier, and enriched a little ^verdant 
space of ground, where a vil’age 
formerly stood the only spot where 
any thing like vegetation could be 
seen and where the Camp was 
consequently pitched. The Shoe- 
chatoh is held in the peatest vener- 
ation by the Bhuddists as contain- 
ing the impressions of Gaudma’s 
feet, one on the summit, and the 
other at the base of the hill. These 
are railed in, and covered over by 
splendidly carved and guilt tem- 
ples, and attended by Poongbis 
who inhabit the Kioums at the side 
of the hilL Pilgrims from all 
parts of the empire flock hereto 
offer up their prayers, and as the 
party entered the valley, the repeat- 
ed tolling of the bells indicated, 
that son|e suppliant was on the 
point of preferring his request to 
the deity. The Burman Govern- 
ment derives some profit from the 


Shoechateh, by exacting aiOx ott 
the richer class of devotees, of from 
20 to 60 Rupees, according to their 
rank, and they are then allowed to 
pray within the railing which surt- 
rounds the foot. No tax is levied 
on those suppliants, who content 
themselves with prayers outside 
the railing, but none are allowed 
to enter the sacred precincts with- 
out paying the line. The unsettled 
state of the country of late, has, of 
course, prevented the Pagoda's 
being as much resorted to as for- 
merly, and there are found there 
but very few do voices. The ascent 
to the temple is by means of a flight 
of stone steps, 970 in number, and 
is covered from the weather by a 
wooden roof supported by nume- 
rous pillars. 

The march of the 2lst, followed 
the course of the Mine river for 
several miles, ascending almost 
imperceptibly the whole time, and 
after crossing a low range of hills, 
led to a delightful val'ey, about a 
mile in width, watered by the Mine 
river. On its banks were nume- 
rous habitations, occupied partly by 
the Karcan tribe, and a little fur- 
ther on stood Napeh Mew. The 
Tbanduck W oon had been appoint- 
ed to the charge of the district, of 
Napeh a short time before, and 
bad gone on to take possession of 
bis Government, and also to pro- 
cure some rice for the troops, as it 
was thought best to provide against 
accidents by having a few days 
provisions to spare. 

Napeh Mew is a very pretty and 
neat town, though of but inconsi- 
derable size ; it is situated on a 
rising ground. The district con- 
tains 24 villages and 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 000 were obliged 
to bear Arms during the late war ; 
but they limited their warlike^ 
efforts to the care of their own dis- 
trict. Napeh Mew is the last Bur-^ 
man town or village towards the 
mountains; A few hamlets exist 
farther on, but are inhabited by 
those Koreans who have placed 
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themselves under the anlSiority of 
the Burman Government. It was 
in the Paddy ground belonging to 
one of these villages, called Doh, 
that the party encamped near a 
small rivulet bearing the same 
name. 

The inhabitants of the place at 
first were running off, hut being 
re-assured returned, and afforded 
a gCKid' opportunity of remarking 
the difference between this tribe 
and the Burma hs. 

22d. Clearing the village of 
Doh, the detachment followed the 
bed the M ine river, and entered 
a deep |)ass formed by the lofty 
mountains through which this 
stream runs : rising almost perpen- 
dicular to a great height they com- 
pletely hemmed in the line of 
marcli, and their summits and 
sides clothed with trees, now of a 
verdant appearance, shielded it 
from the rays of the sun, and ren-* 
dered the road pleasant and inter- 
esting. 

On the road several Kareans 
were encountered laden with dryed 
fish which they catch and dry here, 
find then take to their families. 
With the exception of these strag- 
gling individuals, not a soul was 
seen, nor the recent traces of any 
oneduring ten miles march through 
this dell. The party encamped at 
the first spot, which afforded suffi- 
cient width to pilch a tent, and 
were so fortunate as to procure 
plenty of forage, Although they had 
been led to expect, they should find 
nothing for the cattle but bamboo 
leaves— So far from that being the 
ease, the vegetation, as they advan^ 
cd, became more and more luxuri- 
ant ; the most delightful variety of 
brilliant foliage hung over the 
stream, nils of water abounded in 
the mountains, and la/rge masses of 
rock, torn from their onginal site 
by the mountain torrents, lay here 
and there in the bed of the river, 
and occasionally damming the 
stream, caused it to rush down in 
waterfalls, giving to the whole 


scene cnie of the wildest and most 
romantic appearances imaginab^. 
The road this day though far from 
good, being over the rocks and 
loose stones in the course of the 
stream, might, in a short time, 
with but little trouble, be made 
passable for wheel carriages ; but 
during the rains, the force and 
depth of the torrents would prevent 
a passage being effected. 

:^3rd. After winding through the 
bed of the Mine river for four 
miles, the detachment arrived at the 
post of Kaong, where two or three 
good houses remained, which had 
been occupied by a Burman Picket. 
At this point die river divides in- 
to two branches, and the road be- 
gins ascending the mountain : the 
ascent for a mile is extremely ab- 
rupt, as it runs up a tongue of 
land proceeding from the main 
range, and which is so very steep 
on the sides, that the road has ne- 
cessarily been made almost straight 
up the hill, — After ascending a 
couple of miles, the road ran on 
the summit of the ridge, which was 
not more than 15 or 20 wide, and 
the declivity on each side exceed- 
ingly abrupt ; across this part of 
the road, a small Stockade had been 
erected which completely enfiladed 
the path for a considerable dis- 
tance ; this work was called Koon- 
krias,and was supplied with water 
from a stream at the bottom of the 
valley; it may have contained 
about 100 men. 

After marching four miles over 
a continued ascent, the party 
reached the foot of the highest point 
of the mountains, and here the 
road, which for some distance had 
been as good as could be wished, 
became very abrupt, and much 
broken, the rain having forced 
away great part of it. Tlie men 
marcli all day, and were it not 
for the refreshing shade thiown by 
the lofty trees, under which they 
passed would have sufiered much 
from the heat and want of water : 
as it was, they were much fatigued 
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wfaen tbey gained the sqnmitof 
iUe mountains, and haltM In a 
small Stockade called Nairien- 
g^in. The (oil that had been un- 
dergone, was now amply repaid by 
the grand scene which opened 4o 
the view. Below, in every direc- 
tion, rose immense mountains, 
beautifully wooded from the sum- 
mit down to the very base, and 
giving rise to the Mine river on the 
east, and Acng ri.ver to the west, 
both of whose numerous sources 
could be distinctly traced iu the 
ravines falling from the mountains. 
Tills was exactly the frontier line* 
On one side lay the British terri- 
tory, and on the other the domini- 
ons of the King of Ava, and had 
it not been that the weather was 
hazy, the view it was said, would 
have comprised the sea and the 
plains of the Irrawuddy. 

The water of Nairiengain was 
so diQ&cult of access that ilie cattle 
could not approach it. but it was 
of good quality and in quantity 
sufficient for consumption. It is 
quite a mistaken idea that no wa- 
ter exists in the mountains, there 
being numerous springs in all the 
hills, but these rising about half- 
way from the summit where the 
road runs, the difficulty of access 
to them is very great. This might 
be obviated by cutting paths to and 
from them, and digging reservoirs 
of sufficient size to water the cat- 
tle, would always ensure a supply, 
as the spring in a short time would 
replenish them. 

The great range is called the 
Bomah-poknog-toung, and runs 
in a direction about S. 20 W. fal- 
ling to the east in a succession of 
parallel ranges, and on the west 
more abruptly to the sea. The 
mountain on which Nairiengain is 
situated is named Marang-inateng- 
toung, in early times the Kereans 
used to prowl about this road in 
search of plunder, and attack and 
murder any traveller they might 
chance to meet with, but as their 
Uttiabers were never very greats 


tfie merebants who formerly pass* 
ed this way, united their forces, 
and forming little caravans of froiil 
30 to 300 men, placed tliemseivea 
beyond the power of these savage 
marauders. A great trade was car* 
ried on before the war hetweeii 
Arracanand Ava, in which it is 
said 40,000 people were annually 
employed : the former country ex- 
ported India and European manu- 
factures, such as velvets, broad 
cloths, piece goods, silks and mas* 
tins, and beetle nuts, salt, and 
other articles, the produce of its 
own soil receiving in return ivory> 
silver, copper, palmyra sugar, to- 
bacco, oil, and lackered boxes. 

It was principally to further 
this intercourse that the late King 
of Ava, Minderajee Prah, caused 
this superb road to be made ; a 
work which reflects the greatest 
credit not only on the liberal mind 
of him who planned, but also oa 
those who carried it into execution* 
The labor bestowed upon it has 
been immense, as for nearly 20 
miles the road is cut out of the hill 
side, to the width of between 10 
or lo feet, and that with the most 
judicious attentiou to the different 
falls of the ground ; the remains of a 
parapet formed of trunks of trees 
are visible in many places, and it 
would be very advantageous if 
something of the kind still existed, 
the precipices off the road being 
most terrific, and of such a depth, 
that if any animal lost his footing 
and fell over, his loss would bo 
inevitable. The Aeug road was 
first commenced in 1816, under 
the superintendance of the Than* 
duck Wood, and other Chieftains 
through whose territories it passed, 
the whole plan in the first in- 
stance having been laid out by the 
Engineers of the King. During 
the first two years only 500 work- , 
men were employed, but then the 
road having bl^n completed near- 
ly up to the summit of the'^ mouna 
tain,* 200 more were added, who 
finished it as far as Shoaulta^* 
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each man receiving 7 I^apees a 
month wages. But what oontri* 
butcd more than any thing to the 
completion of the road, was a most 
•ensible rule enforced by the Bur** 
man Government, by which in lien 
of taxes on their merchandiee, they 
obliged all the travellers to carry 
with them working tools, and re- 
pair those parts of the road which 
might require it, or facilitate the 
access to the water. Thus, con- 
stant use, instead of spoiling the 
road, only improved it, and it is 
only owing to the stagnation of 
commerce during the last two years, 
and the consequent encourage* 
ment and ravages of the Monsoon 
that any part of the Route was bad, 
for as the communication is closed 
between May and January, the 
havoc committed during that pe- 
riod must l>e annually repaired. 

The detachment was unable to 
leave Nairicngain till 10 o’clock on 
the 24th ; the road down the moun% 
tain having been completely block- 
ed up by large trees, felled across 
at every few yards. The descent, 
for six furlongs, was exceedingly 
rapid, and led to a small open spot 
used as a halting place by travel* 
lers, and named Kouronkire. Here 
a fine stream of water issued from 
the bill, and being dammed up, 
afforded great refreshment to the 
jaded cattlq. A little farther on 
was another small Stockade, in a 
capital position, and defended by 
an Abattis extending some distance 
down the road, which for two 
miles more was much’ impeded by 
trees, and had it not been for the 
exertions of the Pioneers, would 
have retarded the advance consi- 
derably ; as it was, the party did 
not arrive at Joadah, though a 
distance of only six miles, until 
sun-set. The latter part of the 
road was through a bamboo jungle, 
and the screams of innumerable 
Baboons were heard, and the re> 
cent tracks of many wild Elephants 
were visible. * 

On the the divisioai still 
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continued descending the same 
tongue of land, and aftejr marching 
11 miles, arrived at Sarowah, on 
the banks of the 4 it 1 ^ng riven 
Thence to Aeng, whither they mar* 
ched on the 20th, was fifteen miles, 
the road occasionally crossing the 
Aeng river and several other small 
streams: over the latter, substantial 
wooden bridges had b^n thrown, 
of sufficient breadth to admit any 
species of wheel carriage, but time 
had so much impaired the wood 
that they had all fallen to decay, 
whilst those which age had spaced 
had been purposely destroy ed*by 
the Burmahs. Six miles before 
entering Aeng, the road leaves the 
hills, and from thence is superb, 
being quite level, and about 20 feet 
wide. 

Aeng, now contains but few 
inhabitants, but formerly it was of 
considerable size, and was the em- 
porium of all the trade between the 
two kingdoms* The tide runs past 
the village, but at this season of 
the year there is not water enough 
for boats of any size within six 
miles of the wharf. 

It is very satisfactory to observe, 
that although during the march 
from Sembeghewn, the party aver- 
aged more than ten miles a day, 
and were much exposed to the sun, 
they only lost one man by death, 
and that when they entered Aeng 
only three men were sufficiently 
unwell to be carried in doolies. 
The loss in cattle only amounted 
to a few bullocks, already jaded, 
when they started by the long 
march from Prome to Yandaboo : 
four Elephants also were lost, and 
one who was allowed by his Mahout 
tostray away . — GmfU Gex* May 26. 

A market for wives, is believed 
by some of our neighbours, when 
they are in the mood to credit En- 
glish barbarisms, to exist in Smith- 
field, and a solitary instaope of a 
vulgar error does occasionally jus- 
tify the belief. A regular market^ 
boweveri lor snoh sort of gOQd$, It 
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a very different matter, and we 
were not awlire that any such ex- 
isted. It appears, however, that 
we were mistaken, and the follow - 
ing acoount, which w^e have taken 
from a Bengali paper, shews the 
marriages are amongst the trans- 
actions for which melas, or coun- 
try fairs are instituted in India. 

“ The year begins in Mathila 
(Tirbut) in Ash4rh (Juiie—July) 
and if the Sun or Moon be in a con- 
stellation considered propitious to 
marriages, the month is called 
Sudha, or puro — at such a time 
people who wish to get married or 
to marry their Children collect at 
a village called others take 

this opportunity of assembling for 
business or diversion j the usual 
atteudants on such scenes, sellers 
of sweetmeats and paun, jugglers, 
dancers and singers, also appear, 
and the consequence is an assem- 
blage of persons sometimes to the 
number of 50,000. The Fair lasts 
a month. 

All contracts of marriages and 
the intercourse relating to them are 
managed exclusively by the lihatSy 
who are called Panjeyaras, who are 
the professional genealogists and 
astrologers ; they determine the 
amount of the dowry, the day and 
hour of the marriage, and all other 
requisite conditions. The parties 
continue to reside on the spot till 
the marriage takes place. The 
Bridegroom then goes to visit the 
Bride and be his rank what it may, 
the same ceremonial is observed. 
He is attended by one Servant only, 
who is termed a K/iawasaf ho is 
dressed in a dhoti and a white 
turban, and carries with him a 
piece of cloth (Doputta). His ar- 
ticles of furniture are a Water-pot 
and Betel-cup, carried by his atten- 
dant, and he takes with him a few 
pice worth of Vermilion and Areca 
Ndts. This is his whole expense. • 

The Bridegroom starts from bis 
house so that he may reach that of 
the Bride about three hours before 
dark : he then intimates his ap- 


proach, ’and throwing the sheet of 
cloth over his head, enters the street 
in which his mistress dwells with 
doe deliberation. He crawls like 
an ant, and moves his feet so gently 
that their projection is not discer- 
nible. It takes him about six hours 
to go a hundred yards. If he is in 
a greater hurry the by-standers ri- 
dicule him for want of breeding, 
and his gentility is estimated by the 
tardiness of his gait- This and the 
obstruction to sight by the incum- 
brance of the veil, often prostrate 
him on the ground. 

At the house of the Bride, a 
square altar of earth is raised, and 
painted, and decorated with propi- 
tious articles, on which the bride- 
groom takes his seat, whilst profes- 
sional musicians of the lowest 
castes, describe in strains more 
senorous than musical, the families 
and merits of the married pair. The 
negociator of the raateiia who acts 
as father of the Bride, then gives 
her away, with a few occasional 
invocatiotis, after which the men 
withdraw and the women complete 
the ceremony, which ends in the 
burning rosin or Dammer, On the 
following day the friends of both 
parties assemble, and visit the 
Bridegroom, and burn Drmmer, 
and wave it before him. Betel is 
distributed, and the women sing 
songs descriptive of the Nuptials 
of Hara and Gauri, After remain- 
ing at the house of the Bride for 7, 
9, *21 or 27 days, the Bridegroom 
returns home on foot, his wife be- 
ing conveyed in a litter.— Croeem- 
ment Gatette^ May 20. 

MaHahan . — The most northerly 
of the provinces w hich it has been 
proposed in the hUe negociations 
with the Court of Ava to retain. 
It is bounded on the N. and N. 
E. by the Great Peninsular range, 
on the South by a small river cal- 
led the Bala mein, which separates 
it from Ye— its Eastern limit is the 
con\inuation of the mountain 
range. 0n the N. Westi the Pro* 
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Vinces of Cbetang and ' Thyam and biiffaloes may lie had for 
Pago dividte it from the Sea, w^ist slaughter. Yams, Brinijals, Sweet 
it is immediately contiguous to the Potatoes, Chillies and other native 
ocean on the West, forming, with vegetables are procurable in their 
the projecting coast of Chetang, respective seasons. The popula- 
the Gulf of Martaban. It con- tion of the town and suburbs is 
tains about 12,00(1 square miles, estimated at nearly 6000 persons. 

The town of Martaban lies along The whole population of the Pro- 
the base of a low range of hills of vince, including the Karean tribes, 
the same name, a branch of the cannot be estimated at more than 


Jenkyeit mountains — and upon the 
North side of the Martaban river 
about 10 miles from its northern 
and 30 from its southern debouche, 
being, in fact, separated from the 
Sea only by an extensive island 
called Poolyung, which divides the 
two branches of the Martaban ri- 
ver. It consists principally of too 
long streets, one of which leads 
from the wharf gate, to within two 
hundred yards of the Great Nor- 
thern Gate, and the other runs 
parailed with it, for above half the 
distance. These streets are stony, 
in dry, and miry iu wet weather, 
In the rains they are little better 
than conduits for the numerous 
little streams which rush down 
the sides of the bill, and pass 
along these main channels to the 
river. The town is defended by a 
Stockade, comprising also a con- 
siderable portion of the adjoining 
bill, but vthe greater part of the 
incJosure is occupied by a thick 
jqng^laio which Cheetas and even 
Tigers occasionally lurk. 

The houses of Martaban are built 
of the same materials and on the 
same plan are those of Rangoon. 
The only edifice of any respecta- 
bility is the Great Pagoda, which 
is about 150 feet high. The East 
wall slopes to the river, which 
washes its foot, at about an angle of 
25**. It is nearly 30 feet to the top 
of the Parapet.— The Bazars are 
held in the streets by women only. 
Provisions are neitlier abundant 
nor cheap. Fiwsh is rather scarce, 
as the Town is distant from the Sea. 
Fowls are plentiful : there are a 
few ducks, and a few goats, bht no 
sheep : venison is brought for salc^ 


60,000. Martaban was well known 
to our old travellers, and is des- 
cribed by Barbessa and Ca‘sar 
Frederick as the principal empo- 
liumoftbe kingdomof Pegu, and 
a populous and flourishing place ; 
and Pinio, v.ho notwithstanding 
his bad name, is only extravagant 
and not altogether a liar of Ibo 
first in.'ignitude, was jxe.sciit at the 
sakingof Martaban bv ilj(r King of 
liratmt, meaning however, appa- 
rently Siam, and he stahv*. that 
60,000 people were slaughtered or 
its cuptiire. 

The climate of Martaban is plea- 
sant and salubrious— the Hain.s 
conimenee about the end of May or 
beginning of Juno, and continue 
with illilo intermission till Septem- 
ber. By November they may be 
con.sidcicd to have ceased, and the 
cold season then succeeds, during 
which the thermometer ranges from 
sixty to eighty degrees. The three 
months of hot weather are cool 
compared to the s.ame on the conti- 
nent of India, as the thermometer 
never exceeds 90®, and at sun-rise 
is not un frequently as low as 65°. 
The land winds along this coast are 
cool and refreshing, and although 
blowing from the N. E. over much 
jungle, are far from unhealthy. 

The Soil of Martaban is of the 
most fertile description. On the 
immediate banks of the rivers, it 
is alluvial and varies from two to 
six feet in depth. The Substratum 
is commonly a siiii' clay, or gravel. 
The uncleared plains are evidently 
of a fertile composition, whilst the 
Soil towards the hills is of a light- 
er description^ and favourable to 
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the growth of Colton, Indigo and 
Sesame. 

The chief rivers are ; the Manta- 
ma, or Marbaban river, the main 
stream of which rises in the moun- 
tains of N. Laos, and after a tur- 
bulent course of three hundred 
miles, emerges into the Province 
through a gorge in the lower range 
of the great Peninsular chain. It 
falls into the Sea below the town, 
by two mouths, of which the Sou- 
thern is the main* entrance : 

The l>aung Damee river, which 
falls into the preceding a short 
way above Martaban. 

The Gyoin, the Atharam, and the 
Wakroo, which all contribute to 
form the main river, arjd the Bang- 
wein, which falls into the Gulph 
of Martaban. 

The chief staple of Martaban rs 
Rice, which has been always culti- 
vated in quantities much beyond 
the consumption of the Province. 
A considerable part of the surplus 
went to Ava, and the upper por- 
tions of the Ilnrinan Empire. Some 
was also exported in China .Junks 
to Pinang, and elsewhere, hut this 
trade was not encouraged, and not 
iinfrequeiitly prohibited by the Bur- 
man Government. The Martaban 
Rico is of good quality, and will 
keep in the busk for several years. 
When cleaned the people know 
not how to preserve it, and the 
process of cleaning is very rudely 
and inefl’ectively performed. It is 
accomplished in three ways, by the 
wooden mortar as in India, by the 
action of two grooved logs, as 
practised at Tavai, and Mergui, 
and by the following method pe- 
culiar to the Peguers. Two large 
baskets of a conical shape, are 
joined together at their apexes, the 
apex of the lower rising inside of 
that of the upper. Around this, 
which, with the joint, is grooved, 
a space remains, sufhcieiit to allow 
the grain to pass after it has been 
divested of the husk, by the revo- 
lution of the upper on the lower 
basket. 

L 


The cultivation of Rice is ex- 
ceedingly rude— art! licial irrigation 
is unnecessary, as the quantity of 
rain that falls in the monsoon is 
amply sufficient ; each village has 
attached to it a herd of Buffaloes, 
which are turned into the field in 
April and May, and driven about 
it until it is worked up, grass and 
w eeds included, intoa muddy mass: 
a coarse harrow is then drawn 
ovei it, and the* seed being sown 
broad cast, and roughly harrowed, 
no further attention is paid to it 
till the harvest. No such thing as a 
plough is known ; the sowing, 
takes place in June, and the crops 
arc reaped in December : the grain 
after being trodden out by Buffa- 
loes, is left for several days expos- 
ed to the sun, and then housed in 
wicker baskets. — The most fer- 
tile Rice districts are those on the 
Island of Poolyoun, between the 
town and the sea, those West of 
the town stretching towards Jenk* 
ycit Pagoda, and the whole ex- 
panse of country tow'ards ^ea. 

t'otton is another article of ex- 
port from Martaban to Rangoon, 
Tavai and Mergui. It is cultU 
vated in the upper districts, by the 
Kareans and Peguers chiefiy: 
much of the growth of the countiy 
is consumed w ithin it in the manu- 
facture of a coarse clothr- there is 
little care used in its cultivation, 
and with very ordinary skill and 
attention, the produce might be 
considerably improved. 

Me, or Indigo, is seldom culti- 
vated separately, but ma^ be seen 
growing promiscuously with Cot- 
ton aiid other plants — the Natives 
prepare the dye altogether in a 
rude way, and the blue cloth, 
which is their fi>vorite costume, 
is all dyed in the province with 
indigenous materials. 

The Black Pepper Plant may 
be considered indigenous, and is 
cultivated in several districts, al- 
though not largely : a circumstance 
attributable to w'ant of encouragcrt 
meat, apparently, as the Pepper is 

2 
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of the1>e5t quality. It is brought 
to Martaban by the Kareans alone. 

Sugar Cane, of a tolerably good 
quality, is reared, though spar- 
ingly. Tobacco is cultivated to a 
small extent, and Hemp grows 
abundantly on some of the Islands 
in the river. The Areca Nut tree 
is abundant, and the Nuts form 
an article of export. 

The forests of Martaban are not 
less the source of a suppi/ of valu- 
able products than those more to 
the Southward. The Kareans 
bring Ivory, Cardaraums, Wax, 
and Honey to market — and Sapaii 
and other valuable Woods are pro- 
curable with the important addi- 
tion of Teak. The Martaban Teak 
is said to be rather inferior to the 
Rangoon, but there is reason to 
think this may be prejudice, and it 
is unquestionably of very good, if 
not of the best quality. The fo- 
rests in which it is found, extend to 
the Northward and Eastward of a 
line, about 40 miles North from 
the town of Martaban. 

'‘alt is made in large quantities 
along the Martaban Coast, and 
finds a ready market. The whole 
of the upper provinces of Ava, are 
dependant on the maritime districts 
for this essential ingredient in their 
food. Balachong and dried Fish, 
although not to a similar extent, 
arc almost equally necessaries of 
life amongst the Bunnans. The 
Martaban Fisheries are very pro- 
ductive. Martaban is less r|ch in 
mineral products than its neigh- 
bours. Gold, in small quantities 
is found in some of the nvers, but 
no other metal has been yet met 
within the boundaries of the dis- 
trict. It was once celebrated for 
its Rubies, but these are brought 
from the interior, or the borders of 
the Laos country. 

The manufactures of this pro- 
vince are of course, of a character 
and extent little more than adap- 
ted to domestic consumption — a 
considerable quantity of cloth, both 
silk and cotton is made; and there 


is scarcely a bouse without a loom. 
The clotlis are of the same descrip- 
tion as those manofactured at Ta- 
vai—Martaban was once famous 
for its Jars, but the Potters seem to 
have abandoned their trade since 
the war broke out. They make 
excellent guglets for holding and 
cooling water, which allow a little 
to exude, hut the Jars are not po- 
rous. These Jars are very faithful- 
ly described by Barbessa, as gran- 
dissimi vasidi porcellana beliissimi 
e invitriati di color negro, large 
handsome vessels of glazed earth- 
en ware of a black colour—hc adds^ 
that they were highly esteemed by 
the Moors, or \;ohamcdans of In- 
dia, and were largely exported by 
them, sono havuti in sonimo pre- 
gio appresso li mori li quali gli 
levano di qui come la maggior 
mercanlia chc j.ossino havere. He 
adds, til at Lao 'and Benjamin are 
exported in large quantities from 
Martaban ; the Lac is still brought 
from the Sianie;se frontier, but no 
notice is taken of Benjamin. 

Numerous boats of every size, 
from one of ten Koyans burden, to 
a Canoe, eonstantly ply in the va- 
rious brandies of tlie river. Boats 
of fifteen Koyans sail to Rangoon 
and Mergui. A boat of this size 
is navigated by the same number 
of men, and may be built of Teak ^ 
for seven hundred 'Fikals. 

Martaban is open to a much 
more extensive trade than the 
Southern provinces, as it not only 
communicates, like them, with 
Siam, but with the Durman king- 
dom, with Laos, and even with 
China, as we lately observed, 
through Thaum-pe. From these 
two latter countries come Lac, 
Rubies, Medicinal Drugs, Swords, 
Knives, Manufactured Cotton and 
Silk, Sugar, Candied Yanseng, or 
Earth Nuts, Blank Books compos- 
ed of blackened paper. Ivory, 
Rhinoceros' Horns, &c. — They 
take, in rotorn, Raw Cotton, Salt, 
Spice.s, Quicksilver, Red Lead, 
Assafetida, BoraX; Alum, Chiutaes, 
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Piece Good.% Needles, and vali- 
oiis European articles. There can 
be little doubt that \rhea affairs 
are settled, an extensive vent will 
offer itself in this direction for our 
Broad Cloths and cottons. 

The following: are a few of the pe- 
culiarties observable in the cusioius 
and manners of the people : 

The Burmans of Martaban, and 
the Peguers, and other Tribes, are 
fond of rich dresses, and they ge- 
nerally spend all Iheir surplus mo- 
ney on these. 

Few of the lower ranks make use 
of the precious metals, except in 
forming rings and betel boxes, and 
cups : their gold rings are most 
commonly set off by Bubies or Tur- 
quoises, but the workmanship is 
very inferior to that even of Hin- 
doostanee Jewellers. They do not 
bedeck their women in the ridicu- 
lous manner that prevails in lu^ 
dia. • The fnir are here content 
with a few rings, and it is likely 
that the superior freedom they en- 
joy, and the great share they take 
in employments vvhicli on the 
other side of the bay, devolve on 
the male sex, may have induced 
them to renounce the incumbrances 
of shackles, nose rings, &c. Their 
husbands do not gain much by this 
lack of tinsel, for the silken dresses 
which they wear, are high priced 
and do not last long. 

It does not appear that the Bur- 
man dresses accord well with clean- 
ly habits : being all highly colour- 
ed, a want of the latter is not so 
perceptible as amongst the cotton 
garmented Hindoos, or less deli- 
cate Musselmans. 

Ablutions, not being enjoined by 
civil or religious ordinances, are 
matters of convenience. But the 
anomaly is frequent, of a Burman 
or a Peguer punctually performing 
these, but neglecting to recommend 
them by cleanliness in dress. 

Many of the people of this Pro- 
vince wear the Karian cloth, on 
account of its durability and 
warmth* The Mom or Feguers, 


have in» great measure, adopted 
the Burman costume, whichi.s ra- 
ther elegant fur tlie men, but in- 
decorous, in European eyes, for 
the women, as the leg is very much 
exposed in walking. 

The met! wear large turbans oc- 
ca.sionally, but the true Burman 
fashion is a handkerchief twisted 
into a knot with the hair, and 
brought to the front of the head. 
Their Jong hair^ wiiieb depends 
from the crown, must, like the 
Chinese tails prove rather incon- 
venient on some occasions, especi- 
ally in flying before an enemy, or 
in combat. 

W hen the women turn coquettes, 
they wear Small turbans too, and 
they judge right in supposing, 
that it adds to their charms. 

In tlie rains the men wear enor- 
mous umbrella hats, some of which 
are four feet, five inches in diame^ 
ter : they are of basket w ork. All 
ranks wear shoes, when they can 
obtain them. These are made either 
of wood or of leather. Officers of 
rank wear a leather cap, which is 
gilded, and looks very like the 
brass caps of fire-engine men in 
England : inferior Officers have 
black varnished leathern ones. 

("hildrcn are very respectful to 
their parents; when a youth is 
about to depart, on a voyage or 
expedition, he kisses or lays his 
head at his parent's feet, intreat* 
ing forgiveness of all past offences, 
and their blessing for the future. 
They return a kiss of his cheek, bj 
which is not implied ou# mode of 
salutation but a strong inhalation 
through the nose. The same prac- 
tice obtains amongst the Malay $ 
and Siamese. 

Marriage is a civil affair in Mar- 
taban ; the youth of both sexes 
are not always allowed the society 
of each other before marriage, but 
they are less strict in this respect 
here than in Western India. 
Though this greater degree of liber- 
ty produce some love matches, yet 
the institution of marriage has 
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not unfrcquently the air of^a barter, 
and as the man pays often pretty 
high for his wife, he is apt to look 
upon her as a species of property. 
In general he tries to gain the girKs 
affection, and then the consent of 
the parents, on which a large feast 
is given, and bands of music are 
called. Both parties defray the 
expences. Some elder of the town 
or village joins the hands of the 
Bride and Bridegroom, who res- 
pectively take some rice, and put 
it towards the other's mouth : hav- 
ing both eaten some, and agreed 
to be faithful to each other, and 
to attend to each other's happiness, 
a blessing is pronounced by the 
cider, and the ceremon/ concludes. 
hJo Priest is present, but they 
receive donations on the occasion. 
The man pays according to Jiis 
means, money, goods, clothes, fiic. 
to the Parents of the Bride and to 
her relations. 

Should any man wish to sepa- 
rate entirely from his wife, with or 
without her consent, the children 
of the marriage and his clothes, 
gold ornaments, kc, are taken by 
her. 

Should a wife desire separation, 
but the husband not, she must pay 
to him double the expense he was 
put to, by the marriage. 

When a child has attained the 
age of seven days its head is sha- 
ved, and an entertainment is given: 
at the same time, some old astro- 
loger inspects the Horoscope, and 
having foretold a fortunate hour, 
,,he bestows a name on the child, 
The visitors then, each present it 
with a piece of money or some 
thing of value. 

The Martabaners generally burn 
their dead, in compliance with the 
Buddhist ordinances. 

The poor do not burn the body 
of a person who bus died suddenly, 
but expose it to birds and dogs. 
The reason is not known, but per- 
haps the expense of large quanti- 
ties of wood and earth-oil, Mihich 
would be required to consump a 


bdiy which has not ]|}een wasted 
by disease, may be the cause of 
the custom. * ' 

The corpses of Priests are burn- 
ed in the manner described by Cap- 
tain 8ymes, and by^Dr. Cai-ey, 
in the Asiatic Researches, by 
being placed on a pile of billets, 
amongst which arc some of odori- 
ferous woods : it is fired by means 
of rockets, let ofl at a distance, and 
w'hich reach the pile along a wire, 
stretched for the purpose. 

The expense attending a funeral, 
among the generality of the people, 
is defray ed by a collection from 
the friends of the deceased The 
Priests are not neglected on such 
occasion. Food and clothes are 
distributed to them. 

The people of Martaban are 
very fond of music. J’here were 
bands, part of which still remain, 
which were hired out on occasions 
of ceremony, whether on religious 
festivals, marriages, ordaining of 
Priests, or burials. 

The Burmans of Martaban play 
at chess, drafts, football. The 
ball being composed of wicker- 
work is light. The players stand- 
ing in a ring, kick it from the one 
to llie other. 

They run boat-races, at a stated 
period, every year, and Ihcir 
numerous festivals, oorresponding^ 
with those of the llindims, in point 
of time, and exhibiting many 
points of identity with them, aflbrd 
them many occasions of festivity 
and innocent enjoyment. — Govt, 
Gaz, 

Extravtx/rom a Letter from Ran- 
goon, — Mr. Crawfurd, one of the 
Commissioners for Ava and Pegu, 
proceeded from hence to Martaban 
in the end of March, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the 
districts of Martaban and Y6, ced- 
ed to us by the late Treaty, as well 
as of founding a new 'lown for 
the capital of our possessions in 
this quarter, a matter which be- 
came necessary in consequence of 
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the restoratif^n of that of M^rtah&ii 
itself, M'hi^^h is on tlie western 
bank of the river to the Burmans. 
r hand you a short narrative of the 

I hope will be found to convey 
some useful information to your 
Commercial Readers. 

Our parly consisted, besides Mr. 
Crawfurd, of Captain Studdert, 
the Senior Officer of His Majesty's 
Navy at Ranjfooiir-Captain Ham- 
mond, of the Madras Quarter Mas- 
ter Generars Department — the 
Beverend Dr. Judson, of the Ame- 
rican Mission in Ava, and Mr. 
King', Royal Navy. On the 3lst 
of March, at half-past one o'clock 
in tlie afternoon, we left Rangoon, 
in the Steam Vessel Diana, and 
at 10 ill the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day reached the mouth of the 
Martaban river, distant from that 
of Rangoon about 70 miles. Its 
entrance is not less than seven 
miles broad. The mouth of this 
river, and indeed its whole course 
to the town of Martaban, is a dif- 
ficult and dangerous navigation, 
and until oui visit the cKisterice of 
a safe and convenient harbour had 
not been suspected. The position 
of the Cape of Kyai-kami, as laid 
dow n in the Chart of Lieut. Abbot, 
led us to imagine that shelter might 
^be found behind it, in the S. W. 
monsoon— but we had proceeded 
in our course a considerable way 
up the river, and had a good view 
of the land to the south of us, be- 
fore appearances rendered it pro- 
bable that a harbour existed. We 
fortunately put about ship, and 
returning, anchored in quarter less 
three fathoms, within fifty yards of 
the shore, iu a clayey bottom. It 
was low water, neap tides, and tbe 
surrounding rocks and sand-banks 
were exposed to view^ The first 
formed a reef of about two miles 
and a half in extent, running out 
in a N. Westerly direction from the 
Cape, and both, along with the Cape 
itself, which shejter^ us from 
W. wind, nearly land-locked us. 


forming,* to all appearance, an ex- 
cellent harbour. About a mile and 
a half to leeward of us, in reference 
to the S, W, monsoon, was the 
wide mouth of a river hitherto un- 
explored. 

After dinner our party landed, 
and began, with avidity, to explore 
the little peninsula of which Capo 
Kyai-kami forms the extremity. 
For three quarters of a mile from 
the Cape inland, bn the N. Eastern 
side, the land was elevated from 
10 to 20 feet above high water 
mark, spring tides, and on ^Ihe S. 
Western side, the whole country is 
of that elevation to the distance 
of, apparently three or four miles, 
where it terminates in a range of 
hills, between 3 and 400 feet in 
height. We found the land cover- 
ed every where witli a forest of 
fine timi^r, not very thick, and with 
so little hnderwood, that we walk* 
cd into it, without difficulty, for 
several liundred yards. So far the 
situation promised every advantage 
for the site of a commercial town 
and military cantonment. 

F-arly on the morning of the 2d, 
our party landed again, and ex- 
plored, the little tract of country 
before us more completdy. It is 
at present uninhabited, but the 
traces of former occupation were 
discernible. The ruins of four 
small Pagodas were found close to 
the beach — several w^ells w'ere seen 
not far from them, and in the same 
situation, were the remains of a 
miserable breast- work, „ recently 
thrown up by way of opposing the 
conquest of the province by Colo- 
nel Godwin, in 1825. 

At 10 o’clock, we proceeded to 
explore the river already mention^ 
ed. In proceeding towards it, 
from the place where we lay, we 
had all along 31 and 4 fathoms 
water, and over the bar, which 
was of soft ooze, quarter less three. 
After entering, we carried 51 and 
5 fathoms, for 8 miles up, ryiging 
the rfver from one side to another, 
until the Steam Vessel sometimes 
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towched tbe trees, Fpr Vbout a 
mile lip, the river is every where 
from 4 to 6 hundred yards wide, 
and being soon land<locked, it 
forms a spacious and beautiful 
harbour, into which, at low-water 
neap tides, most merchant ships 
can enter, and at high water, ships 
of any burthen. The banks of 
this river would have formed by 
far the most convenient spot for a 
mercantile town — but unfortunate- 
ly, they were every where low and 
subject to inundation. We ascend- 
ed the river as far as a large creek 
which leads to Wagru, thendis* 
taut two miles. This place, once 
the seat of Government of a dy- 
nasty of Peguan Kings, in the 13th 
century, is now nearly without in- 
habitants, having been deserted 
about nine years ago, in the great 
emigration of Talains, which then 
took place into the Siamese terri- 
tory, The river whicli we had now 
examined, is called in the Talain 
language, the Kalyen. Many small 
creeks issue from the main branch. 
Wc ascended one of these, on the 
left bank of the river, near its 
mouth, in our boats, as it appear- 
ed to lead to tbe neighbour- 
hood of our proposed settlement. 
It brought us to a .small village, 
tbe inhabitants of which were fish- 
er men, and salt manufacturers. 
These poor people expressed no 
apprehension at onr appearance ; 
but proceeded, . without distur- 
bance, in their usual occupations, 
obligingly answering all our ques- 
tions. This feeling of confidence 
towards us is, I believe, at present 
general throughout the whole Ta- 
lain population, and I trust our 
conduct may always be such as 
not to forfeit it. 

By dawn of day on the 3(1 we 
landed again and repeated our 
examination. Passing to the S. 
W. of the Cape we proceeded 
along a beautiful sandy beach, 
shaded from the morning s^n by 
the high bank on our left, covered 
with overhanging trees, many of 
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them in fruit and flower; our In- 
dian servants feasting* npon the 
Jamun, which was found in great 
abundance. After a distance of 
about a mile and a half, the strand 
now described is interrupted by a 
bold rocky promontory, and con- 
tinued again as far as the eye could 
reach. This promontory, as well 
as Cape Kyai-kami itself afforded 
us an opportunity of examining 
the rock formation which is very 
various, consisting of granite- 
quartz rock — clay slate — mica slate 
—indurated clay— breccia and clay 
iron ore. The soil, apparently of 
good quality, and generally from 
two to three feet deep, as might 
be seen by the section of it in the 
wells, commonly rests on the clay 
iron ore, which gived the water, in 
other respect pure and tasteless, a 
slight chalybeate flavour. The 
distance between the furthest pro- 
montory and the river Kalyen we 
computed to be about two miles, 
the whole a table land, nearly level, 
with the exception of a few hun- 
dred yards of Mangrove on the 
immediate banks of the Kalyen. 
The peninsula thus formed, con- 
tains about four square miles, an 
ample space of choice ground for 
a town— gardens, and military can- 
tonments. The space in question 
receives considerable protection 
from tile S. W. monsoon by the 
little woody Island of Zebo, about 
100 feet high, and lying about three 
quarters of a mile from the shore. 
At 1 1 o^clook in the forenoon wc 
ascended the river for Martaban. 
During nearly our whole course 
up, we had the large and fertile 
Island of Bild on our left hand. 
This is the most productive place 
in rice within the whole province, 
and afforded a considerable reve- 
nue to the Burmese Government, at 
sunset we reached Martaban, about 
27 miles from the mouth of the 
river. The prospect which opens 
itself upon the stranger here is pro- 
bably one of the most beautiful 
and imposing which oriental seen- 
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cry can prcaent. The %vatei4 of 
three large rivers-r*the Saluen, the 
Atran> and the Gain^ meet at this 
spot, and immediately proceed to 
the sea by two wide channels, so 
that, in fact, the course of five 
distinct rivers are,' as it were, seen 
at one view, proceeding like redii 
from a centre. This c^tre itself 
is a wide expanse of waters in- 
terspersed with numerous islets. 
The surrounding country consists 
generally of woody hills, frequent- 
ly crowned with white temples, 
and in the distance arc to be seen 
the high mountains of Zingai, and 
in favourable weather the more 
distant and lofty ones which se« 
parate Martaban from Laos and 
the Siamese territory. Captain 
Fenwick, the Civil Superintendent 
of Martaban, came on Board to 
compliment us upon our arclval. 
Shortly after we landed with this 
gentleman, and passed the evening 
with him at his house, where we 
concerted an expedition for the 
following day up the Saluen, to 
the caves of Kogun. 

^ Early in the morning of the 4th, 
a party visited the little picturesque 
Island of Taongze, opposite the 
town, and which is covered with 
white tetpples. From thence we 
passed to Molameng, on the left 
bank of the river, tlie place first 
contemplated for the site of a new 
town, and where part of the ground 
was already cleared of forest for 
this purpose. Situated 25 miles 
from the sea by an intricate navi- 
gation, and accessible only to craft 
drawing 10 feet water at the most, 
in point of convenience, of course, 
bore no comparison with the eligi- 
ble situation which we had already 
examined. Molameng had once 
been the site of a town and capital, 
under the Hindu name of Rama- 
pura, or the City of Kama, and 
the high earthen walls and ditch 
could still be easily traced. When 
the tide served, at H o'clock, we 
ascended the Saluen in the Steam 
Vessel the first of the description 


that ever entered its waters. When 
twelve miles above Martaban, the 
river hitherto disturbed and mud« 
dy, became as clear as crystal, and 
we bad still three fathoms depth. 
About this place, we passed the 
Eadacliaong Creek which leads to 
Rangoon through the Setang and 
Pegu rivers, and thence again 
through several cross channels to 
Bassien a direct distance of more 
than 200 miles.* The internal na« 
vigation of lower Pegu appears to 
me to possess natural facilities far 
beyond any other Asiatic country. 
At half-past two o^cIock we reach- 
ed Kogun, distant l)y computation 
26 miles from Martaban. The 
scenery in this neighbourhood was 
grand and beautiful — the banks of 
the river high, the country to 
all appearance, peculiarly fertile. 
Close to the left bank of this river 
was to be seen a range of moun- 
tains, steep, bare, and craggy, 
rising to the height of 1500 feet. 
Almost immediately on the right 
bank, and where the river makes 
an acute angle, a number of de- 
tached conical hills rose almost 
perpendicularly from the plain. 
All these hills are of a grey lime- 
stone. We visited the largest 
which contains a spacious cave, 
dedicated to the worship of Bud- 
dha, and which, besides having 
the roof rudely but curitmsly carv- 
ed, contains several hundred images 
of Buddha, a good number of them 
of pure white • marble, equal in 
beauty to that of Carara from the 
quarries of Ava. Around the hill 
is a garden belonging to a neigh- 
bouring monastery, in no very 
good order. The only plant in it 
which struck us as remarkable, 
was a tree about twenty feet higb^ 
aboundihg in long and pendulous 
panniclesof rich geranium closed 
blossoms and long and elegant 
lance-shaped leaves. It is of the 
class and order— Discfc/pAia JDe- 
candria, and too beautiful an ob- 
ject to 1^ passed unobserved, even 
by the uninitiated in botany. Hand^ 
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full of the flowers were foond as 
offerings in the cave before the 
images of Buddha. At four o’clock, 
we began to descend the river, and 
at seven, with the assistance of the 
ebb-tide, the current of the river, 
and the full power of the Steam, 
reached Martaban. 

The cultivation of the fertile 
track of country which we had 
passed in the course of the day is 
meagre, and proportioned to the 
oppressed and scanty population 
of a country, which scarcely con- 
tains three inhabitants to a square 
mile. 'I'he objects of culture, which 
we observed in smalt patches, but 
growing w'ith much luxuriance, 
notwithstanding the too obvious 
iinskiifulness of the husbandry by 
w hich they were reared, were In- 
digo, Cotton, and Tabacco. Besides 
these, the upper part of the coun- 
try, which is not subject to inun- 
dation, appears to be peculiarly 
fitted for the growth of the Sugar 
Cane and Coffee plant. Martaban, 
indeed, is a province of very va- 
rious agricultural produce, for, 
besides the articles already men- 
tioned, it yields Pepper— Carda- 
moms — Areca Nut, and Teak 
Wood, not to mention Rice, which 
seldom exceeds in price twenty 
annas the maund — a list which 
can scarcely be matched in any 
other part of India. 

On the morning of the 5tb, we 
went through the town of Marta- 
ban, a long straggling and mean 
place, consisting of miserable huts 
according to the custom of the 
country. It is situated at the foot 
of a conical hill, and is said to 
contain a popnlation of 900p souls, 
chiefly Talains. The Chinese are 
very few in number, always a sure 
sign of bad Government in a coun- 
try understocked with inhabitants, 
and calculated by nature for com- 
mercial pursuits. We found the 
inhabitants preparingto move across 
to the British side of the Saluen. 
Such is the poverty, and such* am 
the onseUledhabitt^pfodaced by op^ 


prelsiott,^ that these* emigrations 
are no very arduous undertakings 
to the Peguans. Yesterday, we 
heard that 1200 families from the 
district of Zingai, with 8000 head 
of cattle, had arrived on the banks 
of the Saluen, with the intention 
also of crossing into the British 
territory to settle. But these are 
trifling emigrations in comparison 
with the great one which took 
place from the same quarter in 
1816, into the Siamese territory, 
and which at the lowest computa- 
tion amounted to 40,000 souls. 
The fugitives, on this occasion, 
conducted the plot with so much 
concert and secrecy, that from one 
extremity of the province to an- 
other they put themselves iu mo- 
tion towards the Siamese frontier 
on the same day, and took such 
advantage of a temporary quarrel 
between the officers of the Barman 
Goverument among themselves, 
that the latter were neither in a 
condition to oppose their flit;ht, 
nor to pursue them. By direction 
of the leaders of the emigration, 
cannon were simultaneously fired 
throughout the country, the con- 
certed signal for the fiiarch. The 
lower orders, in their ignorance, 
ascribed the sounds which they 
heard to their tutelary gods. 

At II o’clock in the forenoon, 
we left Martaban for Kyai-kaini, 
accompanied by Capt. Fenwick. 
Close to Molameng, on the left 
bank of the river, is the termination 
of a range of bills of no very 
great height, which extends all the 
way to Zea, a district which com- 
mences with the right bank of the 
Kalyeu river. At Molameng at 
least, it is composed of sand- 
stone. In various parts of this 
range is found a rich and abundant 
ore of Antimony, of which speci- 
mens were shown to us. The 
Zingai mountains afibrd Blende, 
or the Sulphurate of Zinc in not 
less abundance : of this also, ;^e- 
cimens were exliibited to us. The 
great range dividing Martaban 
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from Lao, atfordis ores of l^ad sibd 
Copper, so that this province is 
by nature scarcely less rich in mi« 
neral than in vegetable produce. 
At 6 o’clock in the evening, we 
reached the new harbour. 

Early on the morning of the 6th, 
we renewed our examination of the 
peninsula. The day before, a par-- 
ty of natives had cut a road quite 
across the highest part of the 
ground, a labour of no great difli* 
culty. The distance measured by 
the perarulmlator was found to be 
only 1000 yards. After seeing and 
examining the banks of the Mar- 
taban river, to the extent of fifty 
miles, we found no difliculty now 
in fixing upon tins spot, as by far 
the most eligible for a commercial 
town. Accordingly, at 12 o’clock, 
the ccreirtony of hoisting the British 
Hag, and fixing the site of the 
tow n, in the name of His Majesty, 
and the East India Company, 
took place. Major Macqueen, of 
the 86th Madras Kegiment, and bis 
•Stall*, who had arrived in the Lady 
Blackwood transport, joined our 
party. The Lady Blackwood fired 
a Royal Salute, and a party of 
Sipahees, three voilies of M usque- 
try. The Reverend JJr. Judson 
pronounced his benediction on our 
little undertaking, in a feeling 
prayer. His auditors will perhaps 
be tliooght to have entered more 
into the feeling of the occasion 
than your |:eaders will do, when I 
tell you they w ere of opinion, that 
he selected for his readings, with 
equal taste and judgment, the 6th 
Chapter of the subliuiest and most 
poetic of the inspired writers. 
Take the followingshort selections 
as examples : The abundance of 
the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall 
come unto thee.” “ For brass 1 
will bying gold, and for iron I 
will bring silver, and for wood 
brass, and for stones iron, 1 
will also make tby ofiicers peace, 
and tby exactors righteousness.” 
Violence shall no more be heard 

M 


in thy land, wasting nor destruc- 
tion within thy borders.” The 
new town and harbour we called 
Amherst, in compliment to the 
present Governor General. 

April 7th. A party of work- 
men commenced yesterday to clear 
the ground for the military canton* 
ments and a road having been 
opened all round the spot intended 
for thc^, we bad an opportunity 
of deciding upon its eligibility. 
The whole country, indeed, up to 
the hills, and to within a few bun* 
dred yards of the Kalyeen, is a dry 
level table land, rising gently in 
the centre, than which nothing can 
be conceived more commodious or 
suitable to the purposes of an Eu* 
ropcan settlement. 1 ought here 
to mention, that the peninsula, 
from the S. W. and N. E. winds 
Sowing without interruption over 
it, is admirably ventilated — that 
the climate— and we experienced 
it in one of the hottest months in 
the year — is consequently, cool and 
agreeable, while the soil is so dry, 
that during our whole stay we did 
not see or feel a single musquito 
or other troublesome insect. The 
testimony of thp natives, let it 
further be added, is decidedly in 
favour of the salubrity both of this 
spot and the neighbouring country, 
including the town of Martaban 
itself. In passing along the sandy 
breach, on the western snore, yes- 
terday and to day, we saw the 
fresh tracks of Leopards, wild 
Cats, large Deer and BulTaloes. 
The latter we were told were the 
cattle of the village of Kalakd^, 
distant about four miles ; but in 
the mountains, close at hand, exist 
wild ifuffaioes aud Elephants. In 
the forest, when examining the 
ground for cantonments, we saw 
one large Deer, and several Mon- 
kies, and the woods abound with 
the common wild Fo wland Peacock. 

In walking along the sandy 
beach Ups morning, we unexpect- 
edly met two priests, wh6)readily 
entered into conyeniation with 115 ^ 

2 
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and were very cammunicative. 
They had heard of our projected 
settlement, and f6ok advantage of 
the circumstance to cheer us in 
our .undertaking, and pay us a 
compliment at some expense to 
their veracity. They said that the 
place was fortunate -that the tem- 
ple of Kyaikami was dedicated to 
the God of Fortune, which the term 
imported in their language. With 
more effrontery they added, that 
they had tliat morning perused 
their sacred books, and that they 
there found it written, that a colo- 
ny of white men would one day 
settle in ^the neighbouring country. 

Captain Gammond having mea- 
sured the ground with the perambu- 
lator, a matter which was easily 
effected along the smooth sandy 
beach, drew oat a plan of the 
whole ground, and in the course of 
the day we were busy in allotiog 
the ground for the various wants 
and necessities of a New Town. 
The N. western promontory was 
reserved for Government, — the 
high ground, immediately fronting 
the harbour, was set apart for the 
European and i]hincse, or in other 
words, the commercial establish- 
ment, and the lower grounds, to- 
wards the KaJyen river for the 
Native Town. A ground plan of 
the European Town was sketched, 
composed of ten streets with 400 
houses, the great front street con- 
sisting of one row of houses, and 
containing iff lots* each of 00 feet 
front and 160 feet deep, being espe- 
cially appropriated for principal 
mercantile establishments. Imme- 
diately behind the town is ground 
for an esplanade, beyond which 
and on the western shore, are the 
military cantonments, and to the 
S, W. of the whole towards the 
hills, there is ample room for gar- 
dens and garden-houses. Ground 
for a church— a botanical garden 
and an European and Chinese 
burying-grouiid, are to be placed 
in the same situation. RegulaAons 
for the construction of the town 
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adopted, and id Aappropriat- 
ing and granting lands, the liberal 
and comprehensive rules laid down 
by the Supreme Government for 
the flourishing settlement of Singa- 
pore, were assumed for the new 
settlement. 

The Commissioner, on this occa- 
sion, addressed a proclamation to 
the natives of the neighbourhood. 
The following is a literal trans- 
lation of this document, which in 
its English dress seems somewhat 
quaint and unpolished, although, 
1 believe, well suited to the cha- 
racter of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed : — 

“ The Commissioner of the Go- 
vernor General of British India to 
the Taldius Burmans. and other 
Tribes of people. In conformity 
with the I'reaty of Peace between 
the Governor General and the 
King of Ava, the KngUsh Govern- 
ment takes possession of tlie places 
beyond the Saluen river, at the 
entrance of the Sea, in the District 
of Kyai-kaini, founds a new 
Town. 

“ The inhabitants of the towns 
and villages, who wish to come 
shall be free from molestation, 
extortion and oppression. 'Miey 
shall be free to worship, as usual, 
temples, monasteries, priests and 
holy men. There shall be no inter- 
ruption of free trade ; but people 
shall go and come, buy and sell, 
do and live as they please, conform- 
ing to the laws. In regard to em- 
ploying the labouring people, — 
they shall be employed, on the 
payment of customary wages ; and 
whoever compels their labour 
without reward shall be punished. 
In regard to slavery, since alt men, 
common people or chiefs, are by 
nature equal, there shall be, un- 
der the English Government, no 
slaves. Let all debts and engage- 
ment, contracted under the Bur- 
mese Government previous to the 
war, be discharged, and fulfilled 
according to the written docu- 
ments. Touching the appointment 
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of Officers ^tid Chiefs, they Are 
appointed to promote the prosperi- 
ty of the towns and ^iliaf^cs, and 
the welfare of the inhabitants. 
If, therefore, they take property 
by violence, or govern unjustly, 
they shall be degraded and punish- 
ed. In regard to Government as- 
sessments, when the country is set- 
tled and prosperous, consultation 
will be held with the leaders of 
the people, and what is suitable 
and moderate will be taken to de- 
fray the necessary expenses^ of Go- 
vernment. Whoever desires to 
come to the new town or the vih 
lages beyond the 8a! uen river un- 
der the English Government, ma}'^ 
come from all parts and live happy 
and those who do not wish to 
remain, may go where they please 
without hindrance. Given at Mar- 
taban the 6ih of April, 1826, and 
the 14th of the Wane of Tagoo, 
1187 .'' 

Anxious to make a farther exa- 
mination of the Kalycn river, we 
ascended it again at 11 o’clock, 
and proceeded unto the distance of 
14 miles, having every where from 
4 to 6 fathoms water. At the far- 
thest point which we ascended the 
river did not exceed 70 yards in 
breath, and in one or two situations 
the hills were within half a mile 
of us. N o high ground was, how- 
ever, any where to be found on its 
banks. T he highest spring tides 
were on this morning, and afford- 
ed us an opportunity of determin- 
ing the greatest rise and fall of 
the tides, and other important 
points connected with the naviga- 
tions of the harbour and entrance. 
The greatest rise and fall in the 
springs, appears to be between 18 
and 19 feet— at neaps, it is 6 or 6 
feet less. On the Oozy bar of the 
Kalyen, there were this morning, 
at the lowest ebb, 10 feet water, 
and at the highest flood, quarter 
less 5 fathoms. Every morning of 
our risidence in the new harbour, 
Captain Studdert, of the Royal 
Navy, was employed from three to 


fourhoifVs, with equal skill and 
zeal, in examining and sounding 
the harbour and its approaches. 
Between the extremity of the reef 
of rocks and the Diana Shoal, 
there is a narrow but practicable 
passage into the harbour; but 
Captain Studdert discovered a 
more safe, short, and easy one 
through the reef of rocks, which, 
when buoys and beacons are laid» 
it is to be hoped Mill be found 
easy and practicable, in the worst 
period of the S. W. monsoon. 
From the description now given of 
the harbour, the entrance into it, 
and the neighbouring localities, it 
is obvious that the place is capable, 
at a very trilling expense, of being 
fortified in such a manner as to 
render it quite impregnable. A 
battery on the promontory com- 
completely commands the town, 
and protects the shipping, which 
may lie in good anchorage within 
50 yards of the shore. An enemy 
entering the new passage might be 
sunk from a martelie tower on the 
high rock of Kyai-kami, a few 
kmidred yards from the promon- 
tory. A battery at either side of 
the entrance of the Kalyen would 
render the harbour, formed by this 
river, equally secure. 

Upon the commercial advan- 
tages of the place, it is scarcely 
necessary to insist. Ships, as al- 
ready said, may lie within 60 yards 
of the shore, and within 75 of the 
merchant's ware’ house, sheltered 
by the Cape, by the long reef of 
rocks to the N, W. of the harbour, 
and by the innumerable sand banks 
to the north of it, dry at low water, 
as well as by the great island of 
Btllu, and the continent on the east 
bank of the Martaban river, ships 
will be in smooth water, except 
perhaps for a moment in the wester- 
ly monsoon during high flood and 
when the wind shifts to the west 
or N. west. In such a case vessels 
with indifferent tackle or m a dis- 
abled state may slip with perfect fa- 
cility into the Kalyen river^ a short 
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mile to the lee of the harbcj^r then 
accessible to merchant vessels of 
any burthen. The banks of the 
Saluen are, as before mentioned 
eminently fertile and oommunicate 
by a long navigation with the 
Burman territories. The Gain and 
Atran open a direct intercourse 
with the Siamese dominions^ with 
Lao, and thence with Yunamin 
China. The new harbour itself 
is situated in the most centrical 
part of the Bay of Bengal. Un- 
der these circumstances is there 
any thing more wanting than se- 
curity for life and property, justice 
and moderation in the Fiscal as- 
sessments, and a free and conveni- 
ent maiket to ensure the prosperity 
of a country so peculiarly favored 
by nature. 1 already anticipate 
ships on the stocks, cargoes of 
British and Indian manufactures 
entering the port; Ships loaded 
for China, Western India, and 
Lurope, with rice, cotton, indigo, 
pepper^ sugar, lac dye, woods, teak, 
cardam'oiuh, ores, raw-silk of Loas 
and China, and twenty other com- 
modities elicited or created by l|e 
all powerful influence of British 
enterprise, ingenuity, and capital. 

At half-past two o'clock in the 
afternoon, we quitted the new har- 
bour on our return to Rangoon, 
taking, in going out, the chunnel 
discovered by Captain Studdert, 
and which, in compliment to the 
Naval Commander, has beei| called 
the Brisbane Passage. It is not 
above 60 yards broad. We went 
through it with the commencement 
of the ebb tide, and had nothing 
less than five fathoms and a half. 
On the evening of the 9tb, we 
made the entrance of tlie Rangoon 
river, and early on the morning of 
the 10th, reached the town. 

Our adventure has excited a 
good deal of curiosity at Rangoon, 
and 1 am told a considerable part 
of theRuropean and Chinese town 
has aleady been bespoke. By^ the 
last accounts, Captain 8piers*sent 
down by the Commissioner; has 


laid down buoys, so^as to make 
the harbour practicable^ without a 
Pilot. Cantonments for 1000 men 
have been constructed, some hous- 
es built by the Chinese, and a good 
Bazar formed. The Lady Black- 
wood arrived this morning. She 
lay a fortnight in the harbour, 
which was as still as a mill pond. 
She found no difliculty in going in 
or coming out. Ali this promises 
well ; but the season, the com- 
mencement of the rains, is very 
unfavourable to the undertaking, 
—truer. Gaz» May 30. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A Meeting of the Society was 
held on Wednesday evening last. 
I'he Hon'bic Mr. Harington, the 
President, in the Chair. Captain 
Gerard, Captain Ellis, the Rever- 
end Mr. Craven, and Reverend 
Mr. Holmes, were elected Mem- 
bers. Various presents to the 
Library and Museum, were laid 
before the Meeting, including a 
number of mineral specimens from 
Martaban and the Provinces to the 
South, forwarded by Captain Low 
— several of which were of much 
Interest. Amongst them, may be 
mentioned Salactitcs and other 
specimens of Carbonate of Lime 
from the Phoonga Caves of Junk 
Ceylon, Magnetic Iron Ore from 
Tavai, Marble from Maitahan, 
Granulated Tin Ore from Junk 
Ceylon, Phoonga, Mergue and Ta- 
vai, and Water from difi'erent hot 
springs in those districts. We 
do not think, that any notice of the 
locality of the first of these places 
has ever appeared. 

The Pyramidal rocks of Phoonga, 
occupy a line of about ten miles, 
running nearly North arid South — 
the Northern extremity lies behind 
the Town of Phoonga on the 
l^ninsula : the Southern stops 
about four miles from the Sea shore. 
They rise from the Sea perpendi- 
cularly to various heights between 
two hundred and five hundred feet. 
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The most ja^jostic present a fo- 
luninar appearance at a distance, 
but, on approaching them, this 
appearance is found owing to the 
decomposition of the most friable 
parts, and the alternate reddish, 
grey, or bluish and white stripes 
left upon the surface, by the water 
which has filtrated through the 
rock, depositing such substance 
as it held in solution. 

About six feet above high water 
mark, runs a series of natural ex- 
cavations : the roof is about ten 
feet high, supported by stalactitic 
columns of various shapes and 
dimensions. The sides and com- 
partments of the Grottoes, are of 
similar formation. Adjoining to 
the range of excavations is a rock, 
which is completely perforated, 
and it forms a stately and elegant 
arch, about twenty feet high, from 
the roof cf which depend clusters 
of stalactites of the most massive 
and grotesque description. The 
Phoonga Rocks are evidently con- 
nected with those of Trang, and as 
similar formations occur in Mar- 
taban, it seems likely, tliat the 
chain extended formerly up to that 
Province. In Tavai, however. 
Granite and Schistus are predo- 
minant. 

The Tin formation of the Pe« 
ninsula, according to Capt. Low, 
seems to break off in about Lati- 
tude 16® N. but as the countries 
west of the great range of moun- 
tains dividing Siam from the wes« 
tern portion of the peninsula, and 
extending northwards to Ava 
proper, have not been explored, 
and are understood to be scantily 
peopled, it is not unlikely that 
metallic mines are continued in 
that direction, and this conjecture 
derives confirmation from the 
recurrence of Tin, as well as other 
Ore, particularly Lead, in the dis- 
trict of Thaum-pe in about Lat. IP 
N. and Long. 100®. The Tin Ore 
here pi-^nts itself, it is said in 
the form of a black sand, found in 
the beds of riverS; and is precisely 


of the ^me description therefore 
as that of the more southerljr 
latitudes. 

The Mineral Waters are froda 
Laukyen, in Tavai about 15 mile# 
N. E. from the Town ; and En-* 
bien and Seinle, Daung in Marta* 
ban. The temperature of the first 
is 144, of the second about 107> 
and the last 135 of Fahrenheit* 
The latter is a Chalybeate, the 
others have no •peculiar sensible 
qualities, but neither has been 
analysed. The Seinle Dauni; 
Fountain has very much the ap« 
pearance of the crater of a volcano* 

A Meeting of the Medical and 
Physical Society was held on Sa- 
turday evening. A Gibb, Esq. the 
President of the Society in tho 
Chair, Dr. Govan, Dr. Jameson, 
and Mr. Fender, were elected 
Members. A variety of interest- 
ing communications were submit- 
ted to the Meeting. Observations 
were received from Mr. Playfair, 
on the burning of the Hands and 
Feet, a complaint, not uncommon 
the Natives sometimes 
affecting Europeans, and of a very 
obstinate and distressing nature. 

A letter was received from Dr. 
Butter, forwarding the dried leaves 
of a plant, to which public atten- 
tion was attracted some time since 
by a note, addressed to the Editor 
of the India Gazette, descriptive 
of a vegetable that was regarded 
as an infallible • antidote against 
the bites of venomous snakes. 

A letter was also read frQin Mr. 
Olsen, by w horn the virtues of the 
preceding had been first learnt 
from a Native, in his service, and 
who professed to have discovered 
it by following the M ungoose, 
when bitten by a snake, and ob- 
serving the animal have recourse’ 
to the leaves of this plant: the 
fresh leaves are to be used, the 
juice of which being expressed, is 
to be inhaled by the nostrils. Ac- 
cording to the discoverer, the ef- 
ficacy of the remedy is certaiii and 
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immediate. Tlie plant, vpon re- 
ference to Dr, Wallichi is found 
to be the PhlomU Esoulcnta of 
Boxbargb, the Holkuaa, or Chota 
Holkusa, of the Natives, and is a 
common annual weed, frrowin^ on 
cultivated fields in Bengal, and in 
some parts of Hindustan, and in 
vigour during the rainy and cold 
seasons. 

An account of the absorption of 
the Bones of the •Cranium, by Mr. • 
Baker: of the successful removal 
of a large Tumor on the Upper lip, 
by Mr. Hutchinson, of the suc- 
cessful exhibition of Quinine in 
Fever, by Mr. Young, and of the 
diseases that prevailed amongst the 
20th L. L Battalion in Arracan, 
by Mr. Mitchilson, were also laid 
before the Meeting. 

A description of a Sulphureous 
Spring at Sonoh, by Mr, Ludlow, 
was transferred to the Society by 
the Medical Board, from which we 
gather the following particulars ; 

Sonah is situated on the Eastern 
face of the Mew at Hills, about 36 
miles from Dehli, and 15 from 
Gorgaon ; the Spntig issues from 
a well, dog in one of the most 
rugged and precipitous of the range. 
The water is at the temperature of 
lt)8, and emits Sulphureous Va- 
pour so copiously as to impregnate 
the air most sensibly for some dis' 
lance around it. The well is about 
30 feet deep, in the centre of a 
basin 16 feet square, with steps 
Jeaduig to the wiUer ; it is covered 
over by a beautiful dome of an- 
cient Architecture, and surround- 
ed by apartments with open ve- 
randahs, which form a court or 
area, and are occupied by an es- 
tablishment of Gosain, Mho levy 
small contributions on the Bathers. 
Thesis flock to the spring, in vast 
numbers, both Hindus and Mus- 
aelmans, and the well is usually 
occupied 18 hours out of the 24, 
by persons both sick and well, and 
of all classes except the very low- 
‘ est of the Hindus who have-a se- 
parate reservoir at a Uttle distance^ 
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by the dirty jr^ter of the 
principal basin. The water of the 
Sonah spring does not Contain any 
chalybeate or saline matters, and 
bears a stronger analogy to the 
Mofl’at, than the Barrowgate wa- 
ter, whicb it resembles, in being 
strongly charged with Sulphuret- 
ted Hydrogen. 

A Specimen of Rhubarb from 
the Choor mountain, one of the 
peaks of the Hiinalaya, was sub- 
mitted to the Society sent down 
from Mr. Roy I, with observations. 
The plant has been introduced by 
him into the Botanical Garden at 
.Seharaupur, but bethinks it un- 
likely to succeed in the plains. 
For this and other vegetable hill 
products, both osculent and me- 
dicinal, it seems likely that a more 
elevated situation would be pre- 
ferable, and a supplementary Gar« 
den would be advantageously es- 
tablished in the hills . A situation 
of this kind is pointed out by Mr. 
Koyl, at a place called Mussorea 
llbba, lying on the top of the 
second range of hills, in about 
Lat. 301® and Long. 78®, and hav- 
ing an elevation of 6,600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Showers oc- 
cur through the hot weatlier, and 
there are several springs in its vi- 
cinity— the soil is good, and abun- 
dance of leaf mould is at hand. 
By converting the elevation into 
latitude, the place may be consi-* 
dered on the parallel of about 41, 
and therefore admirably adapted 
for the growth of such plants as 
thrive in the tem})erate parts of 
Europe. We entertain little doubt 
that it would spedily render us 
iudependepi in a great measure of 
a supplyll# medical drugs ][rom 
the West, and in the greater state 
of reservation in which they would 
reach us, they would be infinitely 
more efficacious.— GeaermAent Ga- 
^tte. May 8. 

A Meeting of the Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th inst. 
The Hpn'ble J, H. Haiingtpn, 
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Bsq. thePnesidentofthe Society, 
in the Chair.^ C. K« fcobison, 
£sq, and Captain Franklin, were 
elected Members. Amongst the 
presents made to the Museum and 
Library, on this occasion were a 
statute of Santinath the sixteenth 
Jina or Jaina pontiff of the present 
era, presented by C. Wellesley, 
£$q. The elements of Hindu Law, 
presented by the author Sir Thos. 
Strange, and various drawings of 
Buddha shrines and temples in 
Nepal, of an interesting character, 
by — Hodgson, Esq. 

The drawings of the Buddha 
Temples have been selected from 
several hundreds scattered through 
the valley of Nepal, and afford 
specimens of every variety of form : 
some are exclusively Buddhist, 
whilst others are partially or entire- 
ly Brahmanical, but adopted by the 
Buddhists, and consecrated to 
their inferior deities. The drawings 
are the work of a native artist, 
or Chilrakkr, one of a numerous 
and respectable class. The artists 
of Nepal commence their educa- 
tion at ten years of age and hence 
acquire great manual dexterity, 
which is displayed in the minute- 
ness and fidelity of their drawings. 
Their apparatus is of the simplest 
kind : for outlines slightly Shaded, 
a piece of charcoal, an iron style, 
and one small brush made of goat’s 
hair, are all the implements em- 
ployed, with which the artist seats 
himself on the ground, and with- 
out any support for his paper ex- 
ecutes his drawings. The colours 
he uses are brilliant and durable, 
but as the study of natural tints is 
no part of the artis^<training, it 
may be easily ooneef^ that this 
is a branch of the art in which he 
does not particularly excbl. 

At this Meeting, various valua- 
ble papers were laid on the table, 
consisting of Reports presentet to 
Government, which were trans- 
ferred to the Society, in conformity 
to a Hesolution of Government to 
make over to the Asiatic Bookty 


for publication, all Documents of 
a description calculated to illus- 
trate Geogra^Hiy, Statistics, or 
History of India, and which are 
wholly of a literary, or scientiffe 
character. The papers presented 
on this occasion, were the follow- 
ing: 

A notice of the occurrence of 
Gypsum in the Indo Ganpetic Tract 
of the Himalaya Mountains, by 
Captain Herbert. This Gypsum^ 
of which several specimens were 
submitted, is fpund in the clay 
state formation, which constitute 
the Northern boundary of the 
Tallies that slretch along the foot 
of the great mountain tract, mod 
which, as it possesses none of the 
characters of a secondary rock, 
must be regarded either as transi- 
tion or primary. The position of 
this Gypsum seems, therefore, de- 
cisive of its claims to be regarded 
as a primitive rock, as one des- 
cription of it is entitled by Werner^ 
although doubted or denied by 
some of the principal writers of 
his school. The most extensive 
deposit of the Himalayan Gypsum 
occurs in the bed of a stream, whieh. 
leaves the hills immediately below 
the village of Nagul in the Dehra 
Boon. It is of the variety, called 
foliated granular, of a snow whjite 
colour, of a lustre a little 
rior to that of white marble, AM 
scarcely, if at all translucent. 
specific gravity is 2. 24. A second 
deposit is about two miles up the 
bed of another stream, which falls 
into the valley and a third is on the 
ascent from the village of Rajput, 
immediately below the Hamlet of 
Juree Panee. In all these locali- 
ties, the rock in which it is im- 
bedded, developes on fracture a 
strong odour of Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen. 

A second paper, by Captain Her- 
bert, contains notices of various 
metallic products of the Himalaya 
Range: amongst these, is^ Magne- 
tic* Iron Sand, disseminated very 
abundantly in Mica Slate. The 
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l^ains are higlily sensible to tbe 
raagneti and are readily separated 
after pounding froicn the matrix;: 
their specific gravity is 4, 61. This 
ore is smelted, and yields iron of a 
very superior quality. In the dis • 
tricts of Borela^ ^Jyyar and Bhut- 
nor, are Lead Mines, which have 
been long worked by the natives. 
The nre is in all three places a steel 
grey granular Galena, having a 
specific gravity of 7. 2. It is said 
that latterly these mines have been 
less productive than they formerly 
‘were,, but this is possibly owing to 
the superfices of the veins being 
exhausted, and the absence of ade- 
quate means to penetrate further 
into the rock. . 

An extract from the Journal of 
Lieutenant Tran, in his inarch 
across the Youmah mountains, 
which separate Ava from Arracan, 
describing the Kicaan or Kiayn 
tribes by whom the mountains are 
inhabited. These people upon the 
skirts of the mountains are subject 
to Burma,* but in tbe less accessi- 
ble districts have preserved their 
independence ; according to their 
own traditions they are the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Burma 
country, and were expelled by the 
present race, who»were of a Tartar 
stock. They differ very widely in 
their habits and appearance from 
the Burmese, being inferior in 
form and feature to their neigh- 
bours. They have no chief but in 
disputes amongst* themselves ap- 
peal to a priest, who is reputed to 
be a descendant from the Supreme 
Pontiff, he is termed Passine, and 
acts as Prophet, Physician, and 
Legislator. They have no written 
records and a very rude form of 
faith ; their chief homage being 
addressed to a particular tree un- 
der which, at stated periods, they 
assemble and sacrifice cattle on 
whom they subsequently feast. 
Another object of adoration is the 
Aerolite, for which, after a tlnin- 
der storm, they make diligent 
search, and which when founds 
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thUjr deliver to the pfkst by whom 
it IS preserved as aq infallible 
remedy for every disease. A xnongst 
their peculiar notions is that pf 
estimating men by animal appe- 
tite, and he is the man of most vir- 
tue who is the amplest feeder, and 
drinks to most excess. As con- 
nected with tbe ancient history of 
these regions, the mountain tribes 
are objects of considerable interest. 

A paper on the Geography and 
population of Assam, by €apt« 
Neufville, brings the progress of 
enquiry in that direction, up to a 
certain point, and comprehends 
valuable accessions to our know- 
ledge of the country. The course 
of the Brahmaputra is described 
to a considerable distance, east 
from Seddeea. It has not yet been 
followed to its source. The grea- 
ter size of the northern branch, the 
Blbong, and many peculiar cir- 
cumstances relating to its course 
and passage, give this stream the 
strongest interest as connecting it 
with the northern origin of tbe 
Brahmaputra. The proper branch 
of the latter, or Lohit, is said to 
arise within tbe bills from the 
Brahma Kund. and if this be cor- 
rect, it cannot have any relation, to 
tbe Sanpo, or river of Tibet ; but 
the Dibong is said to come from a 
large river, that runs at the back 
of the hills, called the Sri Lohit, 
in which therefore, we have an 
approximation to the site of the 
Sanpo of the Jesuits Charts. This 
river is said to rise from an upper 
and inaccessible Brahma Kund. 
A circumstance that confirms its 
connection with the Dibong is the 
sudden enlargement of the latter, 
about half a century ago, when 
the whole country was inundated, 
and vast numbers of people and 
cattle swept away : the flood con- 
tinued for about fifteen days, 
during which time various agri- 
cultural and household implemeutf, 
elephant trappings, and numerous 
articles belonging to a race far 
advanced in oiviUaation were wash- 
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eddown: tb^se were refer redg to cveoiii^ the 26th of May, IB26, 
the Kooltah^ or Kulitas, a po^r* The Yeneruble the Archdeaooit 
ful and independent nation, said Corrie having:, on the rootioB of 
to exist between the mountains G. Ballard, £sq. seconded by thf^ 
bordering: Asam and the districts Bey. J. Wilson, unanimously beet| 
of the GVand Lama. called to the Chair, opened tho 

Thenorthern and eastern districts Meeting by giving a brief account 
of Asam have been for some years of the history of the Society, which 
past wrested from the original in December, 1823, was establish* 
possessors by fierce and barbarous ed by the advice and under tho 
tribes, amongst whom the Sinhpbds direction of the lamented Bishop 
who occupy the eastern tracts are Heber ; and then took upon itself 
the most conspicuous : according the duties and responsibilities of 
to their own traditions they des- the Calcutta Corresponding Com* 
cended Irom Heaven, but the plain mittee of the Church Missionary 
truth seems to be that about four Society, by« whom, during the six 
or five centuries ago, they raigrat- preceding years,. Missionary exer* 
ed from a mountainous region on tions had been carried on in yari-> 
tho borders of China, gradually ous places in this Presidency ; and 
advanced to the memntaius skirt- then requested the Rev, J. Wilson^ 
ing Asam, and within the last forty to read the Report of the Commit* 
years established themselves on tee, from wliiolt the following 
the low lands which they at present particulars are extracted : — 
occupy. They have little system The Committee commence their 
of law or government, except Report by adverting to the severe 
being divided into tribes under loss, which Ibe Society has sustain* 
different petty chiefs or Gaums, cd in the death of the Kev. J. 
eqttal in rani^and authority*- Maisch, one of its Missionaries, 
their religion is that of Buddha and also, in the departure for 
but intermixed with a variety of England, of the Rev. T. Thomason, 
superstitious practices, the reliques who bad proved himself a most 
probably of their original creed, able and zealous co«adjutor in 
They offer a sort of worship to the the labours of the Committee ; but 
spirits of those who die in battle, more particularly in the decease 
and to the elements and clouds, of its President, the late Lord Bis* 
The Sinhphos confine themselves hop of Calcutta, whose indefatiga- 
cbieflytolhe practice of arms, and ble zeal and. activity,, comnined 
leave domestic occupations,, and with exemplary charity, meekness, 
the cultivation of the soil to their and affability, had been productive 
Asamese slaves, of whom they of the most bepeficial effects to 
annually capture great numbers, this Society, as well as to the cause 
to the gradual depopulation of the of religion in general. The Re- 
country. It is no unimportant port then notices the ordination, by 
consequence of British supremacy the late Bishop, of Messsrs. Rm* 
in Asam, that the natives are chardt, Bowley, Adlingtcm, and 
henceforth protected ^^against all Abdool Mussee, and mentions, 
such aggression. — Govt. Gaz. July that a youth, who is maintained 

13 , by the Society in Bishop's College, 

Education. continues to prosecute bis studies 

Annual Metfting of the Church with satisfaction, and that another 
Missionary Society. --In pursuance yoqth is at present under the care 
of an advertisement inserted in the of the Rev. I. Wilson, with a 
Calcutta Newspapers, the Anniver- view of being trained op for Mis* 
aary Meeting of this Society, was sionary work. The Committee iahe 
bdd in the Town Hall, on Friday this opportunity to press upM 

N 2 . * 
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piotts parents wbo are settled in 
this coantry, the duty of devoting, 
if their eiroumstanoes allow it, one 
of their sons to the Missionary scr- 
Tice, not doahting bnt that they 
and their offspring would be bless* 
ed in the deed* To those who are 
inclined to answer this call, it 
must be very gratifying to here 
that the Committee contemplate 
the establishment of a School for 
the Sons of their- Missionaries, in 
which their attention would, in the 
first place, be directed to the Mis* 
sionary service, and to which a 
few children of such parents as 
would wish their offspring to bo 
educated in the same principles 
and habits, are to be admitted at a 
moderate rate of expence. 

After these general remarks, the 
Committee give a particular ac- 
count of the stations connected 
with the Society. In Calcutta^ 
the Society has 13 Bengalee and 1 
JBnglish school. In the former 
there are 812 boys in daily atten- 
dance, who are instructed in the 
elementary books published by the 
School J^ook Society, besides 
which they read portions of the 
Christian Scriptures, and are in- 
structed in a Christian Catechism, 
compiled by the Kev. Mr. Rei- 
ohardt. The latter school is re- 
gularly attended by about 50 
youths, among whom, there are 
5 Native Christian boys, whose 
attendance being more regular, 
they make greater progress than 
the other scholars, both in their 
Bengalee and English studies. 
Besides superintending these 
Schools, the Missionaries are oo- 
enpied three or four evenings in 
the week in preaching to and con- 
versing with such Natives as choose 
to attend at the two Bungalow 
Chapels connected with the So- 
ciety, the number of whom amounts 
sometimes to 200 persons, and is 
generally ffom 70 to80< The spi- 
rit of eni|uiry, and the apparent 
seriousness which many of ^heir 
hearers manifest, is yery encour* 
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*0 the MiMimyiries. Tlie 
number bf persons who have been 
baptised within the last*12 months 
Is 15, of whom 8 are adults 
and 7 infants* There are^ow 8 
Native Christian Families miding 
upon the Missionary premises in 
Mirzapore, for whom a thatch^ 
Chapel was erected last year, in 
which morning and evening wor- 
ship in Bengalee is daily maintain* 
ed, and the Lord's Supper admi-« 
nistered every second Sunday in 
the month. A puckah Chapel is 
now erecting upon the premises for 
the use of the Missionary esta- 
blishment and the neighbourhood. 
Another station connected with the 
Society is Burdwan, in which the 
Rev. Mr. Perowne superintends a 
Central School for imparting in- 
struction in English, and with the 
help of an assistant, 16 Schools 
established in the neighbouring 
villages. The former School odn- 
tains 69 boys, whose conduct and 
progress in religious and general 
knowledge aflbrdmmuch satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Perowne; the latter 
contains about 1100 children from 
about 150 villages. As a proof of 
the progress which some of the 
boys in the Central School have 
made, it is mentioned in an extract 
from a letter from the Rev. T. Tho. 
mason, who shortly before his de- 
parture for England, visited Bard- 
wan, that Mr, Perowne was about 
to employ three boys in translating 
an Epitome of Robinson Crusoe, 
which, when finished, will be of- 
fered to the School Book Society* 
Ihere is a Chapel on the Misiona- 
ry premises, in which Divine Ser- 
vice is regularly performed twice 
every Sunday, and Family Wor- 
ship maintained every morning and 
evening* throughout the week, 
which is attended by 20 boys from 
the Central School. Tlie inhatbi- 
tants of a village, called Pala, ap« 
plied some time ago, of their own 
accord, to Mr. Perowne fiorin8trac« 
tion in the Cbristian religiom in 
consequence of whiehaiiaaliOlia- 
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d ivine norsiiip is cciecrraiea on 
Tuesday evenings. A similar Cha- 
pel has since been erected in 
another village, and since that 
anotb# in a third village. The 
average attendance at each of these 
Chapels is not less than 100 per* 
0ons, often 160 or 200. Mr. Pe- 
rowne has been requested to attend 
and instruct the adult villagers in 
three of the village School houses ; 
but he is unable to meet all these 
calls upon his personal labour. 
Another station connected with 
the Society is CuZna, with refer- 
ence to which, however, as it haS 
been but lately occupied, the Com- 
mittee only report that the Rev. 
Mr. Daar, the Missionary appoint- 
ed to that station, has established 
there and in the neighbouring 
villages 9 Schools, containing 
nearly 1000 boys and girls. Of 
Corruckpore, another station, it is 
said, that the Rev. Mr. Wilkin- 
son labours with great zeal and 
diligence in that quarter. About 
30 Native Christians have been 
led through the kindness of indi- 
viduals there, to settle in Gorruck- 
porc, who regularly attend Mr. 
Wilkinson's ministry. In a School 
kept on the Mission premises, 
there are about 30 scholars, 
whose progress is reported to be 
very respectable. Mrs. W ilkinson 
superintends a Native Female 
School. With reference to Benares, 
it is reported, that the Rev. Mr. 
Morris who has laboured here for 
several years past, having agreed 
to remove to Muzeflferpore, to 
improve the opening for Missionary 
labour which presented itself there, 
the care of this Mission has devolv- 
ed on the Rev, Mr. Adlington, 
who was assisted in the School 
Pepartments by Mr. Stewart. 
Besides his ministerial labours, 
Mr. Adlington is engaged in su- 
perintending Joy Nararain Ghos- 
saul's Charity School, which 
contains 130 boys, and 6 native 
boy’s Schools, containing about 240 


aooui lo. v;[ loe lormcr ocacwi 
is said, that, it begins to manifest 
its utility by several of the yootlis 
educated there having obtained 
situations which will render them 
comfortable in circumstances, and 
raise them in the scale of Society 
far above what they would have 
otherwise obtained. In Chunar, 
the Rev. Mr. Rowley and Green- 
wood labour. .The Society has 
six Schools at this station — one 
for English, one for PersUn, one 
for Ordoo or Hindoostahee, one 
for Nagree Hinduwee, and two 
for Kythee Hinduwee. The average 
number in attendance in all the 
schools is 180. Resides his usual 
ministrations in the Church. Mr. 
Bow ley has, since his return, 
opened a Chapel in the midst of 
the Native town, where he is 
attended on the evenings he 
officiates, by a considerable num- 
ber of Natives of respectability 
who would not, for fear of incur- 
ring reproach, enter the Cburob, 
and is heard with much attention. 

In Cawnpore, through the kind- 
ness of the General Commanding 
and other friends, a Chspel has 
been erected, in which a congre- 
gation consisting of about 30 N aii vc 
Christians, regularly assembles 
for Divine Worship. A Native 
Catechist is employed to read 
prayer's and the scriptures to them 
who is at present superintended by 
the Rev. Miu Whiting, Joint * 
Chaplain of the station.— In Agra, 
during the absence of the Kev. 
Abdool Mttssee, Fyz Mussee has 
kept up the usual services in the 
Society’s Premises. In Meerut, 
the Rev. Mr. Fisher, the Chap- 
lain of the station, is labouring, as 
for as his more immediate duties 
will allow, to promote the conver- 
sion of the heathen. 

In drawing their Report to a 
close, the Committee state, that the 
Society’s Printing Establii^hnient 
has been very actively employed, 
inasmuch as since July, im% no 
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less than 86,400 copies of. small 
treatieses and tracts in English, 
Ben§:alee, and Hindoostanee have 
been printed, besides work done 
for the Bible Society and private 
individuals ; and that various 
weighty reasons have led them to 
purchase from the Lottery Com- 
mittee, a considerable piece of 
ground adjoining to the Mirzapore 
premises, the cost of whiqh is 
upwards of 24,000 Rupees, parti* 
cularly in order to have room for 
erecting a building for the above- 
mentioned School for the sons of 
their Missionaries, and also for 
carrying into effect a plan suggest- 
ed by a friend for educating poor 
native children in their usual 
habits as to food, &c. and at a 
suitable age apprenticing thetn as 
servants to respectable, house- 
holders who will look after their 
morals, and admit them to the 
benefit of their family instruction 
and worship. With a view to 
convey a distinct idea of the pre < 
sent state of. the Society's affairs, 
the Committee conclude their 
report with stating, that, since the 
last public Meeting of this Society 
took place, there have been baptiz* 
ed at the different stations of the 
Society 26 adults, besides children ; 
tbfit the number of habitual Chris- 
tian worshippers, (besides the 
number of unconverted natives 
referred to in the report) is. about 
480; and that the number of native 
children receiving daily instruction 
in the schools of the Society is 
about 3,600 ; and in the hope that 
the intelligence may lead to an 
exertion on the part of the friends 
of Missions to assist them out of 
their difficulties, they add, that on 
tiie 1st of May, the balance against 
them in their * Treasurers books, 
exclusive of the mortgage on the 
Mirzapore estate, vtas Rupees 
I2,0r4,y, 3. 

«After the Report had been read. 
It was 

On the motion of O. Money Esq. 
lecohded by the Rev, W« Burkitt, 


Ifesolved nnanimousjiy. 

I. -— That the Report now read 
be adopted as the Report of the 
Society, find printed for the use of 
the Members. 

On the motion of the Rev. G. 
W. Craufurd, seconded by J. Boa-> 
gal. Esq. it was 

Resolved unanimously. 

II. — That this Meeting, whilst 
in common with the whole Indian 
Community they . deeply deplore 
the loss which the cause of religion 
in general has sustained by the 
death of the Right Reverend Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, more parti- 
cularly lament the loss which, as a 
Society, they have suffered in being 
thereby deprived of their Presi- 
dent ; but that at the same time 
they thankfully acknowledge the 
benefit which, even during the 
short period he presided over their 
affairs, this Society has derived 
from his active patronage and 
judicious counsels. 

On the motion of the Rev. G. 
W. Craufurd, seconded by M. Gis- 
borne. Esq. it was farther 

Resolved unanimously. 

III. — That the Venerable the 
Archdeacon Corrie be requested 
to accept of the office of Vice- 
President, and to act as President 
of the Society until the arrival of 
a Bishop of the Diocese. 

The Chairman signified that it 
afforded him great pleasure to 
comply with the request of the 
Meeting. 

On the motion of G. Money ) 
Esq. seconded by the Rev. 3, Wil- 
son, it was 

Resolved unanimously. 

IV. — That this Meeting contem- 
plates with gratitude to Almighty 
God. the success which has hither- 
to attended the labours of the 
Society, and earnestly calls upon 
its friends to abound more and 
more in fervent prayers and zeal- 
ous exertions for the promotion of 
the great work for the carrying on 
of which they are associated. 


I 
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On the motion of J. Pattlo, tsq. 
seconded |t>y the Kev. F. Qoode, 
it was 

Besolved nnanimonsly. 
V.-^That the thanks of his 
ing be presented to the Vice- 
President, Treasurers, Secretary, 
and the Members of the Committee, 
for their exertions durin^c the past 
year ; that tfie Officers of this So- 
ciety be requested to continue their 
services ; that the following Gen- 
tlemen compose the Committee for 
the ensuing year, with power to 
add to their number : 

Brigadier McInnes. 

J. Bagshaw, £lq. 

G. Ballaud, Esq. 

£. Bird, Esq. 

C. W. Bkiei zcke, Esq. 

H. G. Christian, Esq. 

J. Dougal, Esq. 

M. Gisborne, Esq. and 

W. Money, Esq. 
and the Rev. D. Schmid, be ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of this 
Society. 

Mr. Schmid expressed his cheer- 
ful readiness to unde. take the 
office conferred upon him. 

Hereupon, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for presiding over 
the proceedings of the evening was 
passed, on tiie motion of G. Bal- 
lard, Esq. seconded by J. Bagshaw, 
Esq., and the Meeting dissolved. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLI- 
AM, 26rH July, 1826, 

The following Minute recorded hy 
ike Right Honorable the Visitor 
of the College of Fort William^ 
on a Review of the proceedings of 
the Institution for the year 1825 
—26, is published for genertU 
information^ under directions re^ 
ceived from His Lordship to tkut 
effect:-^ 

Having attentively considered 
the proceedings of the College 
Council, and the reports of the 
Professors and Examiners relative 
to the affairs of the institutien 
during the pyt year, 1 proceed 


torecofd the general result etrhi- 
bited in those papers, and the 
sentiments which they have Bugr 
gested. 

I propose, in the first place te 
explain the motive which haS in- 
duced me to discontinue the as* 
sembJy, heretofore annually con** 
yened, for the purpose of witness* 
ing the distribution of the hono- 
rary Ire wards assigned to the se- 
veral students, and to substitute 
a written address for the discourse 
which it has been usual to deliver 
on such occasions. 

The alteration has not been 
suggested by any diminished esti- 
mate of the value and importanoe 
of the institution. I regard its 
concerns with an interests no less 
constant and intense, than that 
v^hicb has been felt by any one 
who has presided over it. But 
the system, according to which 
the operations of the College are 
conducted, has undergone a ma- 
terial alteration. The exigencies 
of the Government, have render- 
ed it an object of paramount im- 
portance, to add to the number of 
the effective servants as rapidly as 
possible ; and it has farther been 
our policy to encourage studerts 
to enter on the active duties of 
the service, as soon as they are 
qualified to discharge them, in 
order that they may not be exposed 
to the expenses and temptations 
of the PHresidency, for a longer 
period than is nnavoidahle. Hence 
it happens that large portion of 
those, whose merits and exertions 
distinguish the period under review^ 
having been reported qualified fof 
the public service at intermediate^* 
examinations, are no longer pre- 
sent to receive in person the tribute 
of applause to which they are 
entitled : the disputations and ex- 
ercise for which the ceremony of 
an annual meeting was maixdf ^ 
instituted can no longer be held ; 
and .the assembly, oonsequen^y 
has lost the character and effect 
which once belonged to it. 
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With this alieratidn of cironm- 
stances, it appears to be reasonable 
and proper that a corresponding 
change should be made in^ the 
mode of address hitherto adopted, 
and in relinquishing a from which ^ 
no longer harmoniaes with the 
actual state of things, I would 
wish to be considered as evincing 
the sincerity of that interest with 
which 1 regard the Instithtion, 
and which I shall equally extend 
to the active career of those who 
• have lately entered on the duties 
of public life. 

It is satisfactory to me toper- 
ceive, that the result of the Papers 
now under consideration, is gene- 
rally favourable. During the last 
year, ten medals of merit have 
been granted for rapid and consi> 
derable proficiency in the languages 
taught in the College. Fifteen 
students, specified in the annexed 
List, have past the requisite exa- 
mination in Persian and Hindee, 
or Bengalee, since June, 1825, and 
hare consequently, been declared 
fully competent to the discharge 
of their public duties, by their 
acquaintance with two of those 
languages. 

Among these, the merits of the 
following appear to deserve dis- 
tinct notice : 

Mr. Edmonstone was admitted 
into the College in April, 1825. 
At the following annual examina- 
tion held io June, he was found to 
have attained the* proscribed stand- 
ard of proficiency in the Persian 
language, and was declared en« 
titled to a medal of merit for rapid 
and considerable progress in that 
^language. In August of the same 
year, having added to bis previous 
acquisitions a competent know- 
ledge, he was reported qualified 
for the public service. 

F. J. Hattiday commenced 
^ hts studies in June, 1825, and at 
tbe general examination of the 
following December, was reported 
to have made such proficiency in 
Persian, as entitled him to the 
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reif ard nf a medid flcmi a Prize of 
Eight Hundred Ropeeii. In the 
further period of two months hav- 
ing attained the prescribed stand- 
ard of proficiency in Bengalee, he 
was finally declared qualified fCr 
the public service in February last* 

The progress of Mr. Crawfurd 
and Mr. Garstin, wlp in about 
nine months attained a respectable 
proficiency in two languages, and 
the former of whom obtained me- 
dals ^f merit in two languages, 
has also been satisfactory. 

Mr. A. Reid, in October, 1825, 
entered his name on the records 
of the Institution as a student of 
Persian and Bengalee, and in Fe- 
bruary following was reported 
qualified for the public service in 
both languages. For the attain- 
ments of this gentleman, the Col- 
lege can only claim a partial credit. 
He was permitted, under particular 
circumstances, to reside with a 
friend at a distance from Calcutta, 
and did not, consequently, attend 
any lectures. To his own abilities 
and industrious application there* 
fore, his early acquisition of the 
requisite qualifications must main- 
ly be ascribed. 

Mr. G. T Lushington commenc- 
ed his orient studies at the same 
time with Mr. Reid, but his talents 
and dili^nt* application soon 
enabled him to outstrip all his 
contemporaries, and he was ac«< 
cording] y reported qualified in 
Persian at the half yearly examina- 
tion in December, and in Hindee, 
at the general examination holden 
in February of the present year, 
being rewarded for such rapid and 
considerable proficiency with a 
medal of merit in each of those 
langua^s: Mr. Lushington. how- 
ever, did not rest satisfied with 
such attainments only as the test 
ofqualifioation for the public ser* 
vices requires, but, desirous of 
acquiring a more full and ciitieal 
acquaintance with the languages 
of India, than that ordeal implies, 
continued to apply hiinselfi with 
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atteation, to l]ie,sta4^ of 
Persian and Hindee, till the close 
of the ibrni, irben the late 
annual examination, he was dis- 
tinguished with the first place in 
both those tongues, and received, 
upon that occasion, the reward 
assigned for high proficiency, viz. 
a Prize oC£ight Hundred Rupees. 
It appeaM certain that a few 
months further study would 
enable Mr. Lushington to attain 
the highest grade of ColJegiale 
honors, and to give his name a 
conspicuous place among the most 
distinguished students of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, 

Mr. J. K. Colvin has given a 
singularly striking proof of what 
talents, united with industrious 
and vigorous application can 
efiect« This gentleman entered 
the College in March last, and at 
that time he was acquainted with 
little more than the Elements of 
Persiaq and Bengalee, and not 
even with the character of Hindee; 
yet, in the course of three months, 
he obtained such a knowledge of 
those three languages as to gain 
the usual report of qualification 
for the public service, audio hold 
a respectable place in them all, 
obtaining in each a medal of merit 
for rapid and considerable profici- 
ency. 

1 cannot conclude this enumera- 
tion without expressing my sorrow 
for the loss of Mr. H. P. M. Gor- 
don, who died in May last, soon 
after he had been declared qualifi- 
ed for public employment. By 
the death of this excellent and 
amiable young man, the public 
service has been deprived ^ one 
who gave the best promise of 
future usefulness and distinction. 

I remark, with much satisfaction, 
the circumstance, that Lieutenant 
Todd, one of the Examiners of the 
College, obtained In the past 
month, a degree of honor for 
eminent proficiency in the Benga- 
language. On this nilcer, 
simUar degrees were conferred^ at 
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the aifimal meeting in Jane, 1825, 
for his eminent attainments , in 
Persian, and . Hindoastanee, 
altlmngh be was called away 
some months from his academic 
duties, to the discharge in the field 
of those more immediately belong* 
ing to his profession, yet bis 
diligent application during the 
remainder of the period under 
view, has enabled him not only to 
master the Bengalee language, but 
to make such progress in Arabic 
and Sanscrit, as to hold out tho 
fair promise of similar excellence 
in those languages at no distant, 
period. 

I cannot omit this opportunity 
of recording my regret, that die 
College of Fort William no longer 
offers those facilities for the culti- 
vation of the native languages, 
which for some years ft afforded to 
the Military Servants of that 
Company ; and that it is, eonse* 
quently, deprived of that accession 
of literary attainment which so 
eminently contributed to extend' 
the usefulness and to enhance the 
reputation of the Institution* 

Though not immediately con- 
nected with the College, I consider 
it to be also proper on this occasion 
to notice the success with which 
Mr^ Thomason, who in June, 1823, 
left the College with distinguished 
credit, has since prosecuted the 
study of Arabic Law. An extract 
from the Report of the Examiners 
is annexed to Ibis Minute ; and 
though 1 state it with regret, the 
immediate pecuniary advantage 
wtth which Mr. Thomason’s merit 
has been rewarded, is no longer 
proffered, yet I trust that there 
will not be wanting Civil Servants 
ready to follow his example ; for 
to those whose beut of genius is 
favourable to the pursuit, there 
still remain many other and higher 
motives for the attainmont of^the 
more advaucedstages of proficieiicy. 

I regret to observe,^ that three 
stu^leDts have ^ebjeoted tlieatseives 
to removal, from College, by weg< 
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Icctinj^ to profit by the advantages 
which it affords. But in the con- 
fident expectation^ that they will 
exert themselves to redeem the 
errors of the past (and one of them 
has already given uneqmivocal 
evidence of amendment) I will 
forbear from more pointed animad- 
version* 

1 feel satisfied) that it most be 
unnecessary to assure the College 
Council, that the rigid enforce- 
ment by them of the provisions 
for ensuring a diligent attention to 
study, will ever have my cordial 
approbation and decided support. 
It is alike dictated by a regard for 
the public service, and for the real 
interests of the individuals. 

1 am particularly gratified by 
observing, that the new Statute 
requiring of every student, as a 
qualification for the public ^ervice, 
a knowledge either of Hmdee or 
of the Bengalee language, in 
addition to the Persian, has com- 
pletely answered the end of its 
enactment. 

It is still more satisfactory to 
zue to learn, that the arrangements 
adopted by Government, for 
improving the situation of the 
students, and for providing them 
with the means of meeting the 
expenses of their situation without 
the necessity of contracting debts 
to individuals, have been attended 
with the beneficial effects anticipat- 
ed from their operation. There is 
no point on which 1 would desire 
to lay more stress than on the 
importance of avoiding pecuniary 
involvement, fatal alike to the 
happiness of the individual, to the 
independence of the public function 
nary, to the credit of the Govern^ 
ment, and to the security of the 
people. 

it is not tp be disguised, that 
in former times^ when the College 
could boast of sending forth from 
its wells at each of the annual 
examinatia|ts, tnaiiy students de^- 
ly imbued with orieiitai learning, 
and when it aimed at communica* 
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ting Is all, .a higher degtoe of profi- 
ciency than is requisite for tho 
ordinary % purposes of publie 
business, the advantage was not 
purchas^ without much prepon- 
derating evil. The distinguislied 
individuals who bore away ^o 
highest honors, and whose attain- 
ments shed a lustre over the 
Institution, might indeed, general- 
ly resist the temptations to which 
a lengthened residence in the 
Capital exposed them ; their devo- 
tion to learning, and the generous 
emulation, with which they strug- 
gled for Collegiate distinction 
might exclude all other and lower 
passions. But to a much greater 
number, and those, too often men 
who, in public life, have evinced 
themselves most atle and excellent 
officers, the unnecessary detention 
in College proved a source of the 
most serious mischief. Although^ 
therefore, the extensevo acquire- 
ments for which at one, period, 
many of the students of the College 
obtained degrees of honor, are now 
rarely found within its walls, be- 
cause the period of Collegiate 
study is generally so much abridg- 
ed as to render the acquisition 
impracticable even to the highest 
talents and most indefatigable 
industry, 1 cannot but cordially 
rejoice at the character which the 
Institution has assumed. That 
character seems indeed to be such 
as local circumstances would 
naturally dictate. In England, if 
any where, the selection must be 
made of persons qualified to 
become useful instruments of 
Government : and there the foun- 
dation must be laid of that varied 
knowledge which is requisite to 
the successful administration of 
public affairs, their extensive and 
complicated relations. Here, on 
the other hand, the means of 
furnishing to the public functional 
ries, the medium through which 
they must oommunicate with the 
people, and without which their 
most distinguished accomplish* 
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iQents would be comparatively 
valueless, fire possessed in a digree 
of efficiency which we should 
vainly seek in Biis:land 4? and that 
the College of Fort William affords 
extraordinary .faculties for the 
acquisition of the Native languages 
appears to be sufficiently evinced 
by the simple enumeration of the 
students, who have qualified them- 
selves for the public service in the 
past year. Here, consequently, 
though at home the rudiments of 
the Oriental tongues may very 
properly be taught, the Civil 
Servants of the Company, after 
having, through a course of liberal 
education in England, acquired the 
knowledge, the habits, and the 
principles, which may guarantee 
the worthy discharge of their im- 
portant trusts, should add such an 
acquaintance with the languages 
as is requisite to enable them 
adequately to perform the duties 
of the different situations to which 
they aspire. ^ 1 should hope, that 
ill each year, some students, will 
be found willing to prolong their 
connection, with the Institution, 
in order to attain a much higher 
degree of proficiency than is ordi- 
narily required as a qualification 
for public employment ; and that 
among those who seek to enter on 
the active duty of the service, as 
soon as it is open to them, there 
may be some, who, combining an 
attention to Oriental literature, 
with the discharge of the public 
business, will prosecute their 
studies to the highest grade of 
attainment. For several situations, 
such attainments may be regarded 
as a most valuable, if not an alto* 
gethcr indispensable qualification ; 
and 1 shall be happy to co-operate 
with the College Conntil in any 
arrangement by which this object 
pan be promoted. It will be suffi- 
cient to take care, that the public 
interests do not suffer from any 
want of extensive learning in the 
members of the Civil Service, 
though the College of Fort William 
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maybe deprived of the credit of 
impairing it. From the general 
body of the students it would be 
nnreasonabte to demand such ac- 
quisitions The great majority of 
public officers must necessarily 
content^ themselves with such a 
knowledge of the languages as is 
required for the due discharge of 
their several trusts. This it is 
satisfactory to observe, the College 
of Fort William imparts at the 
present moment, with a degree of 
efficiency never surpassed. 

I confidently trust, that no ex- 
ertions will be wanting on the part 
of the Officers of the College, to 
secure the fullest advantages at- 
tainable under the present system. 
The diligence of the students being 
immediately rewardad by admis- 
sion to public employment, when 
the ambition of literary eminence 
may noj; induce them to prolong 
their studies, there remains no 
motive and no excuse for any 
relaxation ; and removal from the 
College must infallibly attend any 
delay or neglect of study. To those 
who do not readily avail themselves 
of the advantages it offers, the 
Institution will generally be found 
to occasion unmixed evil. They 
cannot, consequently, be too soon 
detached from it. 1 am induced 
to rest on this point the more par- 
ticularly, in order that the ofilcers 
of ibe College may be fully assured 
of my support in inforcing the 
recent statutes ; and because the 
duty they have to perform is one 
of a very distressing nature and 
one for which other Collegiate 
Institutions afford no true rule of 
gruidance. The circumstances of 
the College of Fort William are 
indeed, in many respects altogether 
peculiar. The students of the 
College may be regarded as bav* 
ing actually commenced the first 
duty of their profession : to be 
diligent in study being an obliga. 
tion which attaches to them not 
ie§s directly than the ^g^lous per., 
fqrmance of |iis publie^anetion to 
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any other public servant. And 
although the scope of tlie instruo* 
tions given in the College has 'been 
wisely abridged, the Officers of the 
Institution have a favourable op- 
portunity of comma nicaty|g to the 
students much that will bllpiinent- 
Jy useTul to them on their entry 
into public life. Tl>ey may give 
most valuable directions for the 
prosecution of those studios which 
are best calculated • to fit the Civil 
Servants of the Company for 
the high functions that await 
* them ; they may convey to them 
just conceptions of the importance 
of the station they are destined to 
£11, and of the solemn responsi- 
bility which that station involves. 
They are not, indeed, expected for- 
mally io communicate the know- 
ledge which the Civil Servants of 
the Company should acquire in 
other seminaries, or by solitary stu- 
dy ; but they remove or soften the 
prejudices which such knowledge 
does not always obviate, and some- 
times strengthens. They may pre- 
pare their pupils to understand the 
character, to estimate the virtues, 
and to guard against the vices of 
the singular people^ they are des- 
tined to govern ; they may lead 
them to comprehend how, with 
much that is faulty and much that 
is erroneous, there is also much 
that is valuable io Eastern learnings, 
and to acknowledge that, at all 
events, it is not a human or a wise 
part, hastily to contemn what has 
been long and clearly prized by 
many millions through successive 
generations. They may inculcate 
invaluable lessons of patience, can- 
dour and toleration. Cherishing a 
fervent devotion for our national 
faith, they may urge the compre- 
hensive obligations of that charity 
which it most pointedly enjoins ; 
encouraging lofty conceptions of 
the rank which is held among the 
nations by our Angularly favoured 
country, thtt maj readily lead their 
young frieflil to perppive, thatnu 
India the real glo^ of England is 


to be sought, not in aof vain dis« 
plaji^ of personal or national pride, 
but in such a conduct, in public 
and private life, as spr country 
would approve in the Magistrates 
who govern her, in security of per- 
son and of property, in the amend- 
ment of the laws, in the adminis- 
tration of equal justice, in the es« 
tablishment or promotion of benefi- 
cial institutions, in the execution 
of useful works, in the increasing 
wealth, intelligence’, happiness and 
freedom of the people. 

1 beg to return my acknowledge^* 
meats to the College Council, for^ 
the careful superintendance they 
have exercised over the concerns of 
the College during the past year, 
and I have much satisfaction in 
expressingthe very favourable sense 
I entertain of the manner in which 
the professors and other officers of 
the C'ollege have discharged their 
several duties. 

The literary works which have 
issued from the press since the last 
annual examination, or which are 
now in preparation, will be specie 
fied in an Appendix to this minute. 

I doubt not that it will be a 
source of high satisfaction to the 
general body of the service, to learn 
that the great work of public in- 
struction continues to be vigorous- 
ly and successfully prosecuted. 

The progress of native education 
in the institutions under the autho- 
rity of the Committee of Public In- 
struction, has continued during the 
past year to aflord satisfaction to 
Government, aud to justify the ex- 
pectations that have been formed 
of their public utility. The course 
of study has been in every instance 
sedulously maintained, and the ac- 
tual advance proportioned to the 
means of instruction and facilities 
of study. 

Of the colleges and schools in 
the provinces, the report of the last 
annual examination held at Bena- 
res, shew the students on the foun- 
dation to be sixty, and the out-stu- 
dents 177, of w2^ several haY# 
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aequired coi^iderabfe proficiency 
in the brancfies of study which twey 
have cuhivated. The first annual 
report from ||he College of Delhi, 
states the number of resident scho* 
lars to be 120, of whom the classes 
more advanced are engaged in 
the study of the Arabic language ; 
Mahomedan Laws and the elements 
of IBuclid, and the junior, in the 
cultivation of Persian,^d the ele- 
ments of the Arabic language ; the 
report of the Local Committee is 
highly favourable to the zeal with 
which the teachers and the students 
of this seminary have been animat- 
ed, the 4ili$cence with which it has 
been superintended, and the popu- 
larity which even in this early pe- 
riod, it has attained, and these cir- 
cumstances have determined Go- 
vernment to extend the beneficial 
operation of the College, by placing 
more liberal allowances at its dis- 
posal, and thus opening a door to 
a greater number of pupils, of 
whom, from the advantageous si- 
tuation of Delhi, there is likely to 
be a considerable resort from the 
upper and western provinces of 
Hindostan. 

The progress made at the Agra 
College is not yet before Govern- 
ment in any official report, no 
examination having been held ; 
but there is no reason to suppose 
that the advance has been less 
than might have been reasonably 
anticipated; the number of scho- 
lars attached to the College was 
H7, of whom the Hindu classes 
comprise 43, and the Mahomedan 
74 students. 

Of other establishments in the 
provinces, there is nothing that 
calls for any remark; they com- 
prehand a considerable number of 
scholars, but the nature of the 
instruction communicated at them, 
the description of persons by whom 
they are attend^, and circum- 
stances peculiar to their organiza- 
tion or position, render them of 
less importance than those previ- 
eyly adverted lo,* and leave some 


unc^tayity as to the extent to 
which they are calculated to dis* 
semlnate useful information ; they 
are, on this account, more special- 
ly subjected to the attention of the 
Commit^ of Inattruction, and 
through Ipem to the observation of 
Government, and they mast ex- 
pect to receive that enoouragement 
alone which the benefits they 
afford may be found to deserve. 

The instituiidns established at 
Benares, Agra, and Delhi, render 
it unnecessary to complete any 
present addition to establishments 
for Native education in the remoter 
provinces ; but in the interval 
between Calcutta and the former 
city^ a seminary is required for 
contributing to the instruction of 
the youth of Debar and Tirhoot. 
for which the city of Patna seems 
to be eligibly situated. The esta- 
blishment of a College at this city« 
on the same principles as those of 
Delhi and Agra, has accordingly, 
occupied the attention of the Com* 
mittee of Instructioo. 

The progress of the Institutions 
at the Presidency is equally the 
subject of favourable report, and 
the annual examinations of the 
Sanscrit College and Madrissa, 
convey a satisfactory impression of 
the assiduity and success with 
which the course of study is pro- 
secuted at those Institutions, At 
the Mahomedan College, the atten- 
tion of the students is more es- 
pecially directed to the study of 
the Arabic language, Mahomedan 
law, and the Mathematical sciences, 
and measures have been adapted 
to extend the facilities for the cul- 
tivation of the two latter, by tim 
multiplication of useful works ; 
with this view the Fatawa 
Humadi has been printed in the 
coarse of the year, and enconrago- 
meat has been given to the prepa- 
ration of the Fatawa Alomg^tl 
for the press; a trat^Uon ii 
Bridge's Algebra has wen also 
prepared^ and ^ in coarse of piiiil- 
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Ing for tbe use of the MatI;iemaUeal 
class. 

The studies of the Sanscrit Col* 
lege are of a mote varied desorip* 
tion, as th^ indude the elementa- 
ry cultivation of the Swcrit lan- 
guage. The study ofmpndu law, 
according to anthoriuea which, 
alUiOuii^h of great weight have been 
hitherto little read in Bengal, as 
Idenu and the Mitakshara, has 
been successful iy.introduced, and a 
eonrse of Mathematical studies has 
b^n lately commenced by the 
perusal of the Lilavati. The build- 
ing destined for the accoiamoda- 
tiohof the Sanscrit College, has 
been completed, and the classes 
were removed to it in the beginning 
of the year, and some progress has 
been made in the printing of useful 
works, to which the encourage- 
ment of Government was formerly 
given. An edition of the Mugda- 
bodha Grammar is nearly com- 
pleted, and a considerable portion 
of the Bhatti, a poetical work, 
illustrative of the Rules of Gram- 
mar, has been printed. 

The buildings contiguons to the 
Sanscrit College, of which it was 
originally intended to appropriate 
one to the use of the Anglo-Indian 
College, have both been transferred 
to that Institntion, the measure 
having been rendered necessary by 
the growing numbers of the 
scholars of the seminary. By the 
report of the annual examination 
in January last, it appeared that 
196 pupils, of different ages, the 
sons of the most respectable mem- 
bers of the Native community, were 
in course of instruction at this 
seminary, in the English language 
and literature, and in European 
science, and the knowledge of the 
senior ]^aptls reflected the highest 
oredit upon their talents and 
apfdieation, and upon the systm 
of tuitionby which they bad been in- 
strueted. At present there are 980 
scholars, of whom 190 contribute 
to ikfray^e expense of their ^wn 
edneation ; of the test 00 are upon 
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the foundation, and 30 are support- 
ecf by the School Socilsty. 

It is to this establishment that 
Goverument especiaily look for the 
successful diffusion of that know- 
ledge which is equally applicable 
to the purposes of active and con- 
templative life, and which unites 
reason and philosophy with the hap- 
piness and improvement of Society. 

The enquiries of the Committee 
of Public Instruction have sutOoi- 
ently established* the total want iti 
India of facilities which exist in 
other countries, for intellectual cul- 
tivation : of village education, the 
mere ability to read and write, there 
seems to be no deficiency, at least 
in the lower provinces, but there 
exist no means of any advance be- 
yond the simplest rudiments of 
knowledge, exclusive of the Col- 
lege establishments, founded by the 
British Government, no endow- 
ments for literary purposes have 
survived the domest c distractions 
of these countries, and no Acade- 
mic or Collegiate Institution per- 
petuates the memory of private or 
public munificence. The course of 
events has also shut the schools 
which the fame of individual teach- 
ers formerly rendered attractive, 
and instructors, by profession, are 
now of the most humble acquire- 
ments, are either without remune- 
ration, or are inadequately reward- 
ed, and are in general held in iittie 
estimation. Books are every where 
scarce and expensive, and without 
books, teachers, or schools, it is evi- 
dent that the means of education 
are wholly defective. The first ob- 
ject of Government is to provide for 
these deficiencies, but it is obvious 
that they can only be extensively 
supplied by the co-operation of the 
people themselves. As far as the 
meansof our disposal extend schools 
have been ^dowed, teachers en- 
couraged, and books will, in the 
course of time, be multiplied ; bqt 
XK> public resources can admit of 
the education of a whole' people 
being provided fog by the ruling^au* 
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thority. It therefore, with ina|!i Amoiig the means of accoiiiplish« 
satisfnction that Government mi- ing this object, none appear Itke<» 
serves (he manifestation of a dispo- ly to be so efiioacioas as the in* 
sition to assistin the great work of trodaction of European Science^ 
n, either and this the Committee are jodi« 
>y their own servants or by the ciously f|||»avouring to acoom- 
memhcrsof the Native community: plish wil^lbt any attempt, arbi<* 
of the former they have had to no- trarily, to supersede the learning 
lice the meritorious institution of a prized by our Native sabjects^ 
school at Allahabad by the Euro- They seek no artificial support 
pean resi<ients at that station, and for the pase of truth when fairly 
all individual instances of a similar opposed to error-^The lesult, in- 
spirit ha^ met with their appro- deed, is certain, if the friends of 
bation. Of the latter, it is with truth are just to themselves, 
peculiar gratification that they can The literature and the morale 


advert to the occurrences of the 
past year, during which :Sicca Ru- 
pees 106,000 have been placed at 
the disposal of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, hy several Na- 
tive gentlemen, in justice to whose 
liberality, their names and dona- 
tions arc here particularized : 

Raja Baidyanatha Raya..., 50,000 0 0 
Raja Sivachandra ana Ha- 

risinhaebandra R^ ...... 46,000 0 0 

Baboo Guruprasad Bose.... 10,000 0 0 

Sa. Rs. 1,06,000 0 0 

These are honorable testimonies 
of the interest taken by wealth 
and intelligence in the improve- 
ment of the rising generation, and 
entitle the donors to the acknow- 
ledgement of the Government anil 
the gratitude of their countrymen. 

In the designs of the Committee 
of Pnblic instruction and of Go- 
Tcrnment, a prominent object is 
to add to the efficiency and res- 
pectability of the Native Officers, 
employed in the administration of 
the country. In accomplishing 
this object, a great public good 
will obviously be secured, «and it 
is one which it is equally the duty 
and the interest of every Civil 
^Servant of the Company to pro- 
mote. But the scope of the Com- 
mittee's labours is much more 
extensive. For they embrace al- 
most every thing that can tend to 
advance the knowledge, to raise 
the character, and to improve 
th^oral condition of the people* 


of England must prevail, if the'* 
superiority wa claim for her be 
reflected in the conduct of her ci- 
tizens : their errors may throw 
back for centuries the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose, and in con- 
templating the efforts made for the 
improvemnt of India, this should 
be the first and most anxiouo 
thought to those about to enter 
upon public life, how they can 
best maintain the character of 
their country, and best secure for 
themselves the title of Instructors 
and Benefactors of the millions 
they are called upon to govern. 

AMHERST. 


APPENDIX. 

Extract of the Report of the Ex- 
aminers appointed to ascertain 
the Ahilily of Mr^ Thomason to 
consult Works in the Arabic Lan- 
guage on Makopimedan LaWp 
dated I3tA Marchp 1826, 

Mr. Thomason was accordingly 
examined by us on Saturday last, 
the irth Instant, in presence of 
the Law Officers of the Sudder 
Dewanee Adawlut. The follow- 
ing exercises were performe4(by 
Mr. Thomason ; being Extracts . 
from Original Arabic Authoritieii. 
to be translated Into English : ; 

No. 1. Of Partnerships.— Thu 
circumstances under which part-, 
nersbips by reciprocity lose tbal 
character and IMl uadm the oldiMi 



.<?xiy 


Quarterly Router ^ 


{the. 


of pfu^tnerships in Trafi^..Wam| 
Ooroomoz^ 

No. 2. Of tlie administration 
of oaths with a view to the dis- 
covery of an odhndor in cases of 
murder.*— i/idaya. 

No. 3. Of appropiPrlton and 
the various rules to bc observed 
on the occasion of a reliirioas en- 
dowment.— .diAi^aA-o-iV«z«2:ir. 

No. 4. Of compacts of culti- 
vation, exhibiting the principles 
by which they are governed, and 
the conditions to which they are 
subjected. — FoosooUi-oostorroo- 
' thee^ 

No. 6. Of sales, showing cer- 
tain necessary conditions, to the 
legality of such contract under par- 
ticular circumstances. — JRizaut* 
ooUMcoftieen, 

No. 6. An English exercise to 
be translated into Arabic, on the 
Law of K isas, or retaliation. 

Prom the studious habits and 
tried abilities of Mr. Thomason, we 
were led to expect the display of 
extraordinary attainments. We 
assigned, therefore, to that gentle- 
man, the performance of exercises 
proportion ably arduous, and it 
affords us sincere gratification to 
be able to state, that our estimate, 
high as it was, of his acquire- 
ments, fell short of the reality. 
The very names of the works above 
cited will vouch for the difficulty of 
the task which was imposed, and 
when we say that the translations 
were made with the utmost fidelity, 
accuracy, and despatch, we bear 
but inadequate testimony to his 
merits. In the course of three or 
four hours, Mr. Thbmason not 
only performed what was requir- 
ed of him, but he found leisure 
also tP make j udicious annotations 
on «i«truse passages, thereby fur- , 
nisMng satisfactory proof, that to 
the capacity of consulting original 
legal authorities, he has added a 
considerable knowledge of the Law 
Itself. In addition to the above 
written exercises, Mr, ThoirfaiKm 
lead a passage of the Hidaya in 


t]^ presence of the l^^aw Officers 
ortbe Sudder Bewanee Adawlut, 
to whom be explained the mcan- 
iog inthe Persian language, and 
who expressed themselves in ihe 
highest degree gratified by the 
learning and acumen which he 
displayed. ^ 

In communicating the result 
of this examination, which has 
furnished so decisive a proof of 
intense application and extraor- 
dinary talent, we need filrdly add, 
that Mr. Thomason is, in our 
opinion, fully and eminently en- 
titled to the reward assigned to 
success in this department of 
study# 

(Tbue Extract). 

B. RUBBELL, 
Secy. C. C. 

Works in the Native languages 
or connected with Eastern litera- 
ture and learning lately puhlisliod 
or now preparing for publication. 

The F,atawaHamadee,a celebrat- 
ed work on Mahomedan law, in two 
octavo volumes, containing up- 
wards of nine hundred pages of 
closely printed letter press. This 
publication being held in high esti- 
mation by Mahomedan Lawyers, 
forms a very valuable addition to 
tlie few good works of the kind 
that have hitherto been printed. 

The Bostaun of Saadee, with a 
Commentary on the text in the 
margin of each page, and a familiar 
explanation of the words at the 
bottom of it, in easy Persian, so 
as to enable those who are mere 
be^Uners in the study of the lan- 
guage, to peruse this well known 
moral Poem, withoutthe assistance 
of a dictionary. 

Tables of the Arabic language 
prepared for publication by C. T. 
Glass, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
wherein, as it were in a map, 
the whole system of inflection 
used in that ancient and highly 
artificial tongue, is at one view 
laid before the reader's sight, and 
cannot fail to have the effect 



•cipally latinilM by-tile ^i(ii aC6mt«eAt4r]', rVbl/QB|ive. 

enabling JPersian stu^tmts to form The Laghu Kaiimudi, a Sai^rit 
thereby a deaior m>t|oa of the GriMtan^r, one Paodeptmob 
laeatiing of Arablo Worda obdes PasrARiNo fou PijaLtCAT|io|i« .. 
whatoirer fbriOs they loay ocoiir* The feglayati, or Sjistem of IJiii- 
4n the perueal of the Perdati au» do AnHpietic. 
there, xM AiUbicathdeot likewise Tbe magbu Vansa, a Sanscrit 
will ind #ie Tables highly useful Historical Poem* . 

In the acssistaiieb they will give the AnASic. 

memory, respecting intficsite roles The Fatiwa Alemgiri. 
bfderlyati(io,iiiterchepge of letters, Persian. 

&c« TV works above re* An Abrldgeinent of Seir Mntak* 

f^fred to have been piinu^ at the. bem.Qf Gholam H^seijob^^ 

IJthographic Press, and are highly A New Edition of the Mojmooa 
creditable in the proofs they afford Shemsi, or View of the Coperniean 
of the neatness, cheapness, expe- System of Astronomy, 
ditleti and accuracy with which A Translation of the Lelavati 
printing of the most various and and BiJ Gaiiita, or Hindu Arith* 
di^eolt kind, such as that of the metic and Algebra. 

Arabic Tables before alti]dedto,can -Printing At Hishov’s CoLLEQa 
beexeented at that establisbnient. Press for the CoMMitTEB. 

A Collection of Proverbs in va* A Persian Translation of 
rious languages, Bengalee, Sans- Bridge's Elements of Algebra, by 
crit, Arabic, Persian,. Latin, and Mawlavi Abdoor Itaheem, edited 
English, under the title of Bhoo- by the Beverend Principal Mill, 
durson, edited by Neelriittun Hoi* B. BUBBELL, 

dar, and chiefly Resigned hy him JSeep, €, C. 

to promote the sWdyof the first- TheSoperintendantofthe NativO 
named of those tongnes, which, as IVIedical Institution reports the 
nothing of the kind lias hitherto students of it to have made satis- 
appeared in Bengalee, and many factory progress within the past 
of the Proverbs are expressed in year, and that several of them ha vo 
it, the editor may fairly hope to already proved useful to the public 
realise bis expectations. service, as Native Boctors.. to 

A Bictionary of Hindee. edited Corps as welt as iu the two Bis* 
by GungaPnrsaudSookul, Bhakha pensaries that have been latoiy 
Pandit of the College, under Che' established in Calcutta, for Iho 
snperintendance of Captain Price, purj^se of affording reHef to tbo 
Professor of that language, ' and Native OScer§ of Government, 
designed to pioihote the study of and to such of the N atives as have 
the dialects derived from Sanscrit, not the means of otherwise proonr- 
that are used for both coH^iiial ing medical aid. Mr, Breton h^ 
and written purposes by the Hin- prepared for the use of the Institu^ 
does Of every part of Bindoostan. tton^ since J.dly, 18^, the traota 

Works in bourse of pobileatien below specified. , 
under the authority of the Com- In HiNDOoitA|i£B, ip the Persian 
mittee of Public Instrocilo% at dhd'NAhKEE ciaracterau 
tbe Ediioation Press: .... A Treatise on VaoohmfioBL: ; 

. Sansohi?^. : , ,ABiUo.owMydlemfe-^^^^^^^^^ 

Tbe Mugdabodha, or Sanscrit A Bitto en MinerMPomonsi;,; 
Grammar of Vopadeva, in the Posok^ciihlTdbie, 

Deyafiagari Gharaoter, one vol. Eeferenoesto.ynrtottft Anai^^ 
Bdod^ipio^ .glinted;) - ... '* ba!<>latcs.//^ , 

Ue Rhatf ICayyA A In Jengaiai# v 

Piim, Blustlhtive of Qramhifif, A'lreafcte on Va^lnatioB. 
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By Order of tbe Coundil af tbe Cdllegpe, 

B. EOBBEIX^ Semtary^ C. C. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

On Tlmrsday mornini? last, tbe 
]:8tli current, the foundation Stone 
d* the Central School for the E<iu • 
^tionof Ndtive FenMdei,** was teid 
on the east side<^ the fine new tank 
at Huddoah Bagaim^hy the Right 
Honorable Lady Amherst ; accom- 
panied on the occasion by the Ho<» 
norsible Miss Amherst, Mrs. Hai^* 
ington, Mrs. Pultte, Mrs. Eller- 
ton, Mrs. E^llard, Mrs. La()rima- 
dye, Mrs« Wilson, and several 
other ladies of the Sooiety, finder 
whose fosterli^ care this very lau- 
dable object has attdned so very 

S romising_an appearance. .Raja 
»uddinaiith Roy Bahadoor, who so 
. liberally contiibnted to this under- 
taking, was also pr^nt,"aiid' we 
had much satisfaction in observing 
on the grofind, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Cenrie,* Hie HOnlble Mr« 
Harington, the Hon'ble Captain 
Amherst, Mr. Pattle, Mi» Ballard, 
Hr. LaprRnadye, M4or Bmdeoa, 
Hr. Wilsootllivt Rphtaofi* 
dthw gesitlenien wno 'n|ive taken 
an interept in the Institution. 

4^t‘the^r4Miony^pmfoiiii- 
odbyVLa%;AM|irM/aila'fi most 
Moellent and '^propdate prayer 
Offered op wy Ihfi Venerahlo Arch- 


deacon Corrie, Ri^ah Bnddiiianth 
Roy Bahadoor, byr means of bis 
vakeel, addressed' Lady Amherst 
in terms of deep gratitude for the 
obligation she was bestowing on 
his coontry women, and congratu- 
lating her ladyship and other la- 
dies on the success attendii^ their 
exertions. 

The ceremony was witnessed by 
a very large amemblage ofpatives, 
who seem^ to tftke great Interest 
In the same, and we firere pfirticn- 
larly struck and pleased at ob^r- 
vioga preponderating number of 
fhfiiales, and theirffimalc o^prlfig. 

The tbllowihg aie ibc i»>^d8 of 
inscription on the brass plate whlhh 
was deposimU in the foundation 
stone : , 

CgNTnAf, SCHOOt "" " 

Fos^ the.. Edueatlon of ^ 
isATivs 

' Founded' by a Society of Ladies^ 
which ^ ms estfhliahed on the 
xkvm day of March, 

■' .:-iii>ooanki#« ' 

: : ■ PATRONESS : 

The W^k Hon. Lady A MliaRst 
. Mrs. Hannah Eherton^Snci^ry. 

■ Uh: Hoff' Anne^^ttWfp^ 

' intenaant. 

' Oeort* Mind, Slqi^TMutiMr , 


r 8 









fi?#' ' ^ .. ^ CIKM/ 

Tia« work w^ifTfaq^r Theatia mtm Mi U^iht Towm^ 

.alflifiraiJlPmUQa fli^lvV Mr- Kiohar^ioii kaviaf 

20,000^ frQpi t^en w CJiair^^ tbft ^Ubwingr 

iJBattadoor. Report was i^badtled kf the Cow-^ 
loaii%|tiia)| i|r^ laid t»y itke mitiee of Maaagbiiieiit : 

Ri^bi AH^yiasT, oa The past Theatrioal year fcas' 

tkb xviqtlp day og laiiipcxxvi. oSerod so little ^at ealk for tl|e 
Jr tke^^vnth; year of the Reign of eonstderation of the Proprietors^ 
His Majesty King George the Ivfh. that the annual statement might 
The Right Hon’ble William Pitt, almost , bo disponaod with* The 
I^r4 AMHfiasT^ Gorenior General managers, however* are uowiliiag 
of fo4|s. ., / to forego a bractioe^ on wliieh 

Charles Knowles Robison, Esq. twelve repetitions bare now con* 

. gratuitous Arohitect«^Ja/m BtUU ferred a lospeo^bk antiquity, and 
May SHU proceed, therefore, to sutoit a 

brief review of the transactions of 
. Anotlier of those truly exeera^ the year, 
ble exhibitions, , called Suttens.^ Tbeip was no performance in the 
took place on the other side of the first quarter, and the only receipt 
river on Friday last, .when two was the arrears of the oontribution 
women were burnt with their ds« nf the preceding year, amounting 
ceased husband* iimleKStand to 800 Rupeesw During this in- 
Irom a gentiemau, who witnessed terval* a small establishment was 
the.ap^e, that the saoridpe of the msdntaiiied, and some expence in- 
pqb^ deluded victims was m far curred eonnected with the repair^ 
Toltodary that .titey mounted the log and eloaning of the house, 
pile^ qxdy three or faur, feet high, majdng the nett expenditure 54b 
and laid themselves down on the Rupees* This was more than pro- 
corpse; billets of wood were then vitM forby a balance of cash in 
thrown upon them ; and. pur cor- the Sircar's hands fiwm the pre- 
respondent thinks .that, from the ceding year of 834* 6. 4.', and con- 
^ of tiuso^ they sequeotiy, there remained at the 

could hot have escaped, had they <:ldse of Uie quarter, a nett balance 
been desirous* pn the ere reaek- in its favour of 284, 7* 3. 
ing them. , It is surely worth The second qnarfer was equally 
wmle to enquire, whether this k barren as the first, apd the receipt 
not ;afo<*^ihliB Wudjug ^o the pile; arohianfc; the expimee is chiefly 
as ju^h Of if done ropes and that of establishment, amouiiting 
baiqhQqs. Tips pile was' lighted, to 1230. 6*8., which, with other 
by the^dest sourthfowjng aburn^ pettyoharge$,lefla balanceagainst 
ing htliet of wood among Its ready the house ^046. 14 
prepared oppibnstibiei. Qne of tlm In the second month pf the third 
women had a gimily^- who ap- quarter, there were two perform- 
peari^ to pur informant lo display anqes, bath- of which being exceed^ 
the highest jpleasure at the. sacti^ iogly akiadtive, they realised oon- 

nvoih jointly a receipt of 6888 Rupees, 
ff Any p^^nk One and left upon Iho op^dops df tlk‘ 
or of t|g vfeiiiak Mations of quartw aiieit piiofit oTAIM^^ 13. 16* 
the vicunis .muited bn the pile In ^is quarter, howi^f, the sdm 
being set on fire. ofl6I7. i^- Wa^ .paid for the 

J^tX% , paim of ihe Theatre ; it having 

kgjf foand? «€6eissaiy,\i^hen^‘^^ 

bouiwVwas, blmtm^, m eha«i?Br«i!f 
TIinriday #^4l^hng of tbs. beain/.ov6i^ thq pfoseimihikir •# 
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nejiay WiHifiis 

aidition, however^ l^e ^kpe^^i 
ei ibe quarter fell aliort of tUe 
reeespt iLO09<;ftuf>Qni% 

At the end of ibis quarter* iiie 
umuagert iound It advisable to 
renew tbe Ookaseiunnt with Mr, 
LMon, lity wttidh be became res* 
pousible for tbe expenees of the 
e.^t^|ishivieiit, andi the subseqoeitt 
Proceedings of tbe theatre are not 
upon the bqoks , of ^e general 
eotieern* with' the exception of ttiils 
accrqing oitformei quarters* and 
discharged in the fourtb, amount^ 
Ing to % 8,* and the receipt 
of a contribution in arrears. 

Tlie total receipts of thejeor* 
exclusive of money drawn upon 
account to 8442 Kopecs tbe total 
expencee to 8366. 9, leaving a 
balance* therefore* in favour of 
the year, of 86. 16. 4. On the 
other handr we have the interest 
account with Alexander andOo* 
at 8 per cent amounting the 881. 
2. IC^ and the nett expence of the 
year to the Proprietors is* tbere^ 
fore, 796. 6^ 6., making the debt 
due by the house 19,122* wbich^ 
as an interval of tiro years has 
elapsed* without a call upon ilte 
Proprietors* it may bo now as 
well to discharge. 

Besides the dehtSt due to tbd 
Theatre for adcftssion* of which 
an inconsiderable portion will be 
realised* there is. a coninderable 
sum still due upon thocontcibu* 
tious of 1824 of 3*700 Rupees^ 
The managers have madesevetul 
attempts to ^irocuro Payment 
such of these as ofiered a prospect 
of recovery, but without snceess*. 
anditnQw 4emnins wriih the JPro-^ 
prietors to determine bow ihosn 
Shares are to .be disposed, of: A 
listeftjm degaultms lasuhmittfd^ 
The most regular oOursc will be 
to sen them Jar mttoh ibeyond 
the amodbt of the ;d0ntr|bmOm 
with interest* as they, wllmdlne# 
Thuimf^ldSt hmpg^ gpi^ 
credU of the Proprietors in aimavs. 
AAjfb'h^ tbe ijl^uiit of tiie esm* 


the /Oieatre should 
purchaser* and canbel the 
by widcdai thevratue of the 
ing shares will be enbaimed. 

The udjliagers, in relinquishing 
their anlJMity* have no alteration 
to suggest in the arrangemenfiiJd^^ 
be ma& for the ensuing yean^ 

Upon tbe terminadoii of the 
ceding Report* the following Rc'* 
solutions were adopted by^ the 
meeting, l^at tbe debt due by 
the Theatre*, amounting to 
H^ees, be forthwith discharged. 

That* although it appears thajt 
there ate expected* assets to Hie 
extent of about 5009 Rupees^ yet 
as tbe recovery is remote, and in 
the course of a short time, tbe 
amount may be required for an* 
avoidable ex peaces* connected with 
tlio repaifw of the Theatre* kc,, 
it is not desitabie to dottsiderthw 
above sum* as a deduction froin 
the nett amount of the debt to W 
disobarged by the preceding Re- 
solution^ 

That* to nmet the amount oftftr 
debt* 10*159 Rupees shall be le- 
vied from the Proprietors* in the 
proportion' of 100 Rupees for eaeb 
single share* and 60 Rupees fop 
each share, more than one. 

That noiioe shall be given to thn 
Pfoppietors* who are or who may 
be in .arrears, or to their Kepre-^ 
sent^ves* agents, and assignsir 
agmably to tbe lath clause of the 
original agreemeiR* and in foifoiw 
of their discharging the arreats^. 
on the oontributiOA of 1824, and 
the contribution no# feted* tbeif 
shares be sold by Auction, the fwiSN 
needs to be carried to t|ie credit cC 
tbe Honse, ai far is ^ amount 
of the contvibutioif and iihai:gei^ 
and any sar|i|fi8 to bepidd to 
defaulters or their estatm* 

That the present arrangeiiieut', 
with Mr. liiuton be continued for' 
the ensuing jrearr sohjeot to tl^. 
folioqring ns^ieatioBs : ’ ' 

Tbe iMudasioD of the Pivh 

l^ict^AaBba lelliiffaii^ 



titx Quarterly Hegister. [Die* 


two performances, at $nc!i Reasons 
as Mr. Linton may select in the 
fsottrse of the year, on condition of 
ifia paying to the Proprietors the 
annual sum of lOOb Rupees. 

I’hat Mr. W. Frineip be re- 
quested to take the entire manage- 
ment of tlie pecuniary in^rests of 
the Theatre up to the present date. 

That the thanks of the Proprie- 
tors be presented to the Amateurs 
who have kindly 'lent their aid to 
the Theatre duHng the past year. 

That the thanks of the Proprie- 
tors be presented to the Managers 
of the past year. 

That the Managers be rcr elected. 

That the thanks of the Meeting 
be \oted to Mr. Richardson, for 
his able conduct in the Chair. — 
<9 oat. Gaz, July tS. 

No* IT. — Hindu Drama* hy H. 
ff.** Wilson. Esq.— Vijciuma and 
Urvasi. — ^T hc author of the drama 
of Vikrama and Urvasi, is Kalidasa 
already so well and favourably 
known to the world as the author 
of SakuntaU. 

The story of the present play is 
shortly this. PurUravas* King of 
Prathsth^na was in the habit of 
paying a visit to Indra every day. 
On one occasion whilst accompa- 
nying in his Car, the Sun in his 
southern course, he beheld, the 
Demon Klsi seize, and carry off, 
the nymph Urvasi the most beauti- 
ful ofthe nymphs gf Indra’s heaven. 
The King attacked the demon and 
rescued Urvasi. 

At a festival given by Indra at 
which was reptesenled the story 
of election oia husband, 

Urvasi forgot her part iU the 
performance, naming the possessor 
of her heart, Purhravas, instead 
of Puru-^sliottapra. She is imme- 
diately coAdemned to be forgotten 
In heaven. Indra, however, after 
the performance, observing her as 
she Stood apart^ ashamed and dis- 
consolate, calls her to him, auE al- 
Idivs her td spend the period bf her 
eaile from heaven, with Farhravas : 


—the period of tier banishment {a 
to expire, when; the Kipg beholds 
the offspring, she shall bear him. 
Urvasi accordihgly descends to the 
palace of the monarch. Aftbr some 
time it appears, she persuades the 
King to resign the reigns of Go- 
vernment and seek with her the 
groves of Gandharakdana. Whilst 
wandering along the banks of the 
Ma^iHcini^ a nymph of air at- 
tracts the glance of the Purffravas, 
and the jealousy of Urvasi is rous- 
ed; While thus troubled , she need- 
lessly fbrgets the law that bars all 
females from access to the groves 
of Kartik^ya, and trespassing, is 
transformed to a vine. Purhravas 
wanders thro’ the forest in search, 
of her, and calls upon every bird 
and tree for Urvasi. At last, by. 
means of the Ruby of Httmion^ ho 
is led to the vine, which is trans- 
formed to Urvasi. The play . now 
draws to a conclusion. The Ruby 
of Reunion is carried off by a hawk. 

the son of Urvast and Purh- 
ravas, (who had been committed 
by bis mother to the care of aT&pasi 
or female ascetic) whilst practising 
his archery, shoots at, and kills 
the hawk. Beihg thus unhtted to 
be longer an inmate of the hermit- 
age, the T4pasi brings him to the 
King, and the period of Urvasi’s 
stay on earth is thus determined. 

play ends with the corona- 
tion of Ayus, and Pnriiravas is 
commanded by Indra to hold him- 
selfiti readiness to assist the gods 
in certain foretold hostilities in 
heaven, and as a reward to Urvasi 
is to be thro’ life nnlted with him. 

We subjoin some specimens of 
the poetry, with the view of giving 
our readers^some noUon, not only 
of the style of thought of the m* 
riior, but of the talent of the trans*- 
lator. 

Description of a Charicit at full 
speed 

••***♦• before the cav 

Like voUied dual the f eatterlog cl«Miilii 

divide; #v 

The whiriing wheel^deseim ths^as- 
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And d(»ubU voU|id the axle teeme to 
circle: * *1 

Th# waving ,elkowrie 'on the tteed*f 
broa<i brow 


Points backward aotionlessy as tin a 
picture ; 

And baclcward streams the banner from 
the breeae 

Vf e meet-^-inimoTeable. * 


Peseription of Urvhsi 


Par* Her loveliness yields splendour 
to her ornamentSt 

Her purity gives fragrance to her per- 
futnes. 


AU the similitudes that poets use;— 

To picture beauty— it were gross flat- 
tery 

To them, to name with her surpassing 
charoia 


The South wind:— 


Pur, He comes to teach me,<'as he 
amorous sports , 

Amongst the Mostotas of the Madhttvif 
And dances frolic with the KunduX 
flowers, 

M^ith all the impassioned fervour of 
desire. 

And gracefiilMngetiuity of love— « 
fmark in him pictured sentime^l** 
To the same, having blowti away 
a Bhurja leaf, on- which ^ Ur vast 
^had wrUten a confession of her 
Ioto;— V' 

Put, Breeze of the south, the frien** 
of love and spring, 


* A very similar description, but 
less pictnresquO and just, occurs in 
the heginniog of Sakuntalh, and the 
truth of it is rendered less striking by 
a loose trattsUtioB. Sir William 
Jones translates Nislikampa Cbkmara 
Sikhk — “ they tossed their manes’^ 
when it means their manes and the 
Chowries on their heads are unagitat- 
ed/'— that is they point itgainst the 
wind without waying, a predicate 
much more indicative of a rapid ad- 
vance against the breeze than tbo 
undulation of either. The Chkmari 
or<:howrie‘--the white bushy tail of 
the Ifbet Cow, fixed on a. gold or 
otnamented shaft, rose from between 
the ears ef the horse like the Plume 
of the War horse of Chivalry— tbe 
banner or banneret with the device of 
the Chief rose at the back of the Car 
—sometimes several little triang'ul^ 
flags were mounted on its sides, 
t ^creeper with white fljweri* 

^ kind ef J^samlkte* 


Though ffom the flower you steal the 
fragrant down 

To scatter perfume— yet why plunder 
ma 

Of those dear characters, her. own fair 
hand 

Jn proof of her afiection traced— thon 
knowestib 

The lonely lover that in absence piaen 
lives on such fond memorials— It in 
not 

Thy wont to disregard a ]over*s suit 

The King having denied his love 
of Urvasi, and fallen at thp Queen’s 
feet : — 

Auit. Think me not. 

So mere a child— that this assumed 
respect 

Beguiles me of my wrath— Away with 
it— 

^Tis gross, my lord, and sits but ill up- 
on you. 

I treat such hypo''ritical penitence 
As it deserves, Spuma him amd 'exit.J 
Man, Her majesty has gone off in a 
hurry, like a river in the rains — You 
may rise. ( To the king who haa conti* 
nufd proitrate ) 

Pur, Pmight have spared myself the 
pains. 

A Woman is clear sighted— and mere 
words 

Touch not her heart— Fassioo must 
give them credit. 

The lapidury master of his craft 
With cold indifference eyes the spuri- 
ous gem. 

Mid-day 

Pur, 'Tis past mid-day— exhausted 
by the beat 

The Peacock plunges in the scanty 
pool 

That feeds the tall tree’s root: the 
drowsy Bee 

Sleeps iu the hollow chamber of tbp 
Lotus 

Barkened with closing petals— on tho 
brink 

Of the now tepid lake the wild Back 
lurks 

Amongst the sedgy shade ; and even 
The Parrot from bis wiry bower com- 
plains 

And calls for water to allay his thlrsL 

Porhravas in the Forest 

Ko, 1 will not irrest the march of tilne 
For all around behold lay state appa- 
relled— 

The clouds expand my caiopy-^tliets 
lightnings . - 

Gleam as its glittering fringe-^lt^h 
chowries yfpt 



^sradi 


ilh^ilrterh Ka/(iffer, ’ ffliBic 


Of manf oo!6«treil 
trees* 

The shritktng PeafoUrl^ clanioroos m 
their joy, 

AtailieloudhMId^tiifa Sordir^ga’s 
honours*^ 

AmA these brigliMcmiittjiafthlng o*eir 
the brows. 

Of the tail mbuiftaios, are the wealthy 
' streams 

Poured forth profuse from tributary 
reahttS) 

I Fje oa it ^ what have 1 do with 
pomp— 

We niust, howeyer, for the 
present leave Yikrama and Urvasi 
to its own merits. The few ex- 
tracts we have ha.«iti]y made above, 
wHi at once bespeak tlie talents of 
the translator, and tlie* vein qf 
imagery ofiitbe n.vLthot.-^Jvhn Bull, 
July 24. 

THE LATE CAPT. AMHERST, 

The sudden Death of the late 
Captain Amherst has produced 
a most sincere, and universal re- 
gret throughout all classes of So- 
ciety, as well on account of his 
Immediate loss, as the affliction 
into which it has thrown his fa- 
mily ; a family, as could not but be 
perceptible to the most common 
observer, most conspicuous for 
that endearing domestic affection 
which constitutes certainly our 
greatest happiness here. But do- 
mestic affliction like this is sacred ; 
it shrinks even from the condolence 
of private friendship,— -and can 
•alone find relief in a I'eliance on 
His word, without whose sanction 
•a sparrow fa^elh not to the ground. 
Yet it cannot sorely but in s6me 
d^ree sooth the feelings of the 
wieted to know, tliat a universal 
sympathy pervades the community, 
mt the less sincere and deep, be- 
cause it is not loudly proclaimed. 

Thbin is scarcely a single point 
of view in which ^is lamented 
ovent can be placed, whidh does 
not afford to hummi perception ad- 
ditional cause for regret. U is 
not tteoessaiy here to advert to ail 
these points. It Is Sofficient to 


r^eei pn hi s ydutlr, tihls sltoslfon 
iip his family, his pr^peots, Wnd 
the universal respect in which he 
was held by all who bad the slight- 
est acquaintance with him. As 
Military Secretary to his Fafher 
he had ahnost hourly opportunities 
of evincing-the goodness of his 
heart, and the kindness of his dls- 
poshlon ; and no opportunity was 
lost : while he appeared to be 
simply performing the duties of 
his office, his heart was ever in 
union with the wishes of every 
applicant— without ostentation,— 
without pride— and without that 
affected humility, which wounds 
more than the most lofty bautenr, 
he was, as must be well known to 
every on^who had occasion to see 
him officially, the ready, attentive, 
obliging, and gentlemanly 8ecre« 
taiy. But the kind and benevolent 
feelings of his heart coufld not be 
confined with the narrow bounds 
o^his immediate duties of Military 
Secretary. Many gre the appli- 
cants for his father's patronage 
who can testify to the Unafieeted 
singleness of heart, with which he * 
entered into their wishes and toe 
plain sincerity with which he for- 
warded their views, as far as he 
could consistently with a duo 
regard to the peculiar situation iu 
which lie was placed. When all 
other channels were closed, the 
open heart of Captain Amherst 
afforded the sure means of access 
to the most humble applicant. In 
this point of view his loss is a 
public one, and irreparable. Others 
willi all his desire to do good, whb 
all his benevolence of heart, and 
his ready attention, may be found 
to fill his appointment; but the 
^ility, .ffrora obvious causes, to do 
it with equal effect must be want- 
ing. 

The same kindhessr of dii^i^m- 
tion and urbanity which distin- 
guished him in his official capacity 
were conspicuous • in his inter* 
course with society. Theresas 
an evenness of inaqiher^ "and 
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liftge, ooiii}iiii6dl with a mastra* 
assaming demeanor whieb iofaie* 
diatelg phioed the moat per^Bot 
stranger at his ease. His social 
qualities were of the brighest 
description ^—and in the Immediate 
. circle of his more intimate ac- 
quaintance, he never will be for- 
gotten; while throughout the whole 
community, especially his brother 
oiSSoers, his loss will be long de- 
plored. B. 

John Bulls Aug* 23. 

Court Ava . — On a former 

occasion, when adverting to the 
results of our improved intercourse 
with the Barmese, we gave insertion 
to characteristic notices of some of 
the principal persons of the Court 
of Ava : we have since been favour- 
ed with moie particular sketches 
of the royal family, as well as of 
the chief officers of government, 
with which our readers will pro- 
bably be amused. 

The King is mild, good natured, 
and obliging, impatientof restraint, 
mid incapable of close application. 
He is playful in his manners, ad- 
dicted to favouritism, but fickle in 
his attachments: devoted to his 
Queen, and wholly subject to her 
influence. He is fond of specta- 
cles, theatrical performances, ele- 
phant-catching and boat-races. He 
is not bigoted to bis religion, but 
complies occasionally with its 
forms. Although usually gentle, 
he is subject to sudden gust9 of 
passion, which, though transient, 
are not unfrequently fatal to the 
objects that have excited them. 
He is possessed of moderate natu- 
ral talent, but is quick in catching 
an idea, forming an opinion, and 
giving a decision. He is partial 
to Europeans, desirous of encou- 
raging by an intercourse with them, 
and of benefiting the country by 
their skill and science. He is rather 
unfavourable to Mohammedans, 
and not influenced by the Bauddba 
prists, but a great patron of Qrah- 
maba— a bcUerer in^ judicial 


astrology, magic, and aleheiny, 
and a very great dabbler in expe- 
riments professing to discover the 
means of promoting vigour, fmd 
prolonging life. 

The Q,^€9n, having been elevated 
from an inferior rank, is very 
tenacious of her dignity : she la 
haughty and implacable'- a woman 
of talent, but avaricious, and bi- 
gotedly attached to the religion oC 
Bauddba. Although imperious, 
her manners are not devoid of 
grace, and she is capable of 
assuming an amiable and condes- 
cending deportment. She is by no 
means well disposed towards Eu- 
ropeans, nor pleased with the fa- 
vour which the King is inclined to 
shew them. 

The Heir Apparent is a fine boy 
of about twelve years of age ; he 
is the son of a former Queen, 
deceased. Notwithstanding his 
youth, he feels bis importance, and 
governs bis officers and depend 
dants with very manlike authority. 
He is shrewd, sprightly, and active, 
and promises well, if not spoilt 
by the servility of his adherents, 
and the habits of an eastern court. 

The Princess Su, is the only 
daughter of bis majesty, and is the 
child of the present Queen : she is 
four or five years of age, the idol 
of her parents, and in every respect 
a spoilt child. 

The Qneen^s Aunt is an inmate 
of the palace, and a very confi-’ 
deotial and important personage : 
much cannot be said in her favour : 
she has all the defects of an hum- 
ble origin aggravated by the sense 
of influence^ and unvarnished by 
the assumption of manners digni- 
fied or courteous. 

The Qu£en*e Brother is a charac- 
ter still more important; bis title 
is that of Great PrineSy and it is 
not insignificant. He is tboSilr- 
permtendantof the Privy Counc^B^ 
Acting Public Minister of Staie» 
and a sort of factotum to the King. 
HiS character is not disrimilar 
from bis but his person 





tiff attmetMii, imd lifa 
snanDers arc repulsive and austere* 
He ddes not tram capacity for 
t)o&diictii»fi; public business after 
Che Burmese fashion, and his 
ernelty, which is one of bisoba- 
raoteHstics, is probably of use to 
him in this respect He is full of 
ilitberal and narrow-minded pre- 
judices^ and consequently no friend 
to foreigners. 

His wife, the PHntMof SaUn^ 
is a smart active little woman, and 
has considerable influence with her 
husband and the Queen. Ladies 
are no cyphers at the court of Ava. 

The Queen* s Brother4n-laWf 
was tne last Ytoeroy of Rangoon : 
be Is said to have laboured as a 
common Cooly before the elevation 
of his wife’s sister to royalty. It 
Is no marvel, therefore, that he is 
not very brilliant, bat he is a good 
natured easy man, and wholly 
governed by the creatures about 
him. The King has no great respect 
for him, but he has the support of 
the Queen : •however, beholds no 
office, nor was he employed during 
the war. 

The daughter of the la«tt mention* 
«d personage by the Queen’s sister, 
who is dead, is entitled the Prtn* 
€eii pfMek-ka-rMf and is a lady of 
great influence at court. Bhe is a 
prodigious favourite uith both 
King and Queen, to whom she 
utters her sentiments withont 
reserve. She is supposed not to 
be very scrupulous' in her conduct, 
but this may be only Burmati 
scandal. At all events, she is a 
very interesting woman ^ shrewd, 
sensible, witty, and high spirited. 
It m said thati^e will probably be 
made a Queen, but we do not pro- 
fess to understand how Queens are 
made At Ava. 

The Prince of Melk^het^tu\mm\t 
to the king : he isa greatmetapfay- 
sibian, and deep in ecclesiastical 
interests. The brother of the King, 
wlUHD we can the Prince of 
wewedi, mmu properly TAc-iW- 
welie, if better knewfito Europeans 


than flsoei of the inemlpri of the 
coufV, as he has always shewn n 
favourable leaning towards thenb 
and has had several In his employ^ 
He does not seem to have beneiU 
ed by the intercoorse, as he ii 
addicted to gambling and varloue 
profligate habits. In other respeeta 
he resembles the King, his brother, 
being good natured and playful. 

The Prineeeset of Teung-gnu^t 
Puyan, and Siiew(^ung are the 
sisters of the King : the elder, who, 
according to the Barman custom, 
is unmarried, Is a woman of oonsi* 
derable talent — the second, who ie 
married to the Prince of Pugan, ie 
also possessed of abilities and is 
smart and high spirited : but if 
addicted to some nnlady -like habite 
as chewing opium and smoking 
tobacco. The third, is married to 
her half-brother, Prince Mytn^ 
zain, and is an amiable character^ 
though of rather juvenile propen- 
sities. 

The Queen Mother is the second 
wife of the present King’s father 
and is a kind, charitable motherly 
old woman, something of a devotee, 
but not intolerant. 

The Prince of Myen-zain and 
Prince Kodauooy are sons of the 
Queen’s mother, and half-brothers 
of the King. The first is subject 
to a paralytic affection, on which 
account be is not admitted into the 
palace— he is amiable and intel- 
ligent, and partial to Europeans. 

The second is not much known, 
bat he is expected to rise in conse- 
nenoe by bis marriage with the 
augbter of the Queen’s brother. 

The P rinees of Hamby a ( Hamree, ) 
and Thandira, (Sandowy,) are 
half-bV^thers of the King by inferior 
moibers— they are not unlike tbe 
King in disposition, and are great 
favourites at court. They were both 
much employed during the war. 

AH these, with the exoeptiem 
perhaps of the Queen’s brother-ib- 
law, are considered of the " blood 
royal^ and are privileged to use dlt 
umbitllas.*-<?evr. Atig* ^ 
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f he ittlilUsmse item fteoii^a will give io»e fur^ 
gdl^erted to in our iait; wal ^e* geooeedinge: 
vived from ^ haety inspection of Stnzaig^ ^th We Ifit 

the documents with which we Bnngoon on the ist, late in the 
were favonredy bat we have since afternoon, and arrived heie yea«^ 
Jbeen put in possesion of more terday ; rather slow progress yiew 
particoiar details, the tenor of will think, bat the Diana is heavl* 
which we are hap{)y to find, is ly tasked, having not only her oww 
entirely ia unison with that of the freightage, which is not inconSider« 
advices to wiiich we then refer- ahle, but a heavy passage boat la 
ted. tow, with a party of the Earopena 

Mr. Crawfurd left Rangoon on escort, baggage and stores ; she 
the 1st, in the Diana steam boat, has, it is> true, a crew of forty 
escorted by a small party of £u- rowers, but they are of very littlo 
ropeans and of native Sipahis, use against the ourrent-— our pro« 
and several gun-boats. He reach* gress, nevertheless, is better thanfC 
ed Henzada on the dth, where be seems, as we have not been in mo- 
visited the Woonghee Moang tion above hve days out of the 
Kiang, the intended Governor of eight, having stopped at Donabew 
Hnngoon and the viceroy of Pegu, and other places to^ collect foel for 
being invested with authority over the engine^ The Diana is now 
the whole tract from Pagabam to about to oast off her heavy inoum- 
the sea, who has been waiting at brance, a smaller baggage boat 
Henzada to take charge of his having been procured here. We 
Government on its evacuation by ace now, I believe, half way to 
the British. The Woonghee re- Prome, and expect to arrive there 
turned the visit on the following in four days, and to reach Ava in 
day coming in a war boat attended twenty more we are .all in high 
by fifteen others, and a number of health and spirit, in groat good 
small boats conveying a retinue of humour with each other and our- 
fourorfive hundred persons ..* he scl ves, and delighted with our diief, 
was received on board the Diana whose only anxiety seems to be to 
with military honours, and remain- make us aU happy and comfortable* 
ed on board two hours. He is Nothing ean be more different 
described as a man of mild and from Bengal,, than the appearance 
conciliatory manners, and bears a of the country thus faf. Not ia 
high public character. He is said natural features, for it enjoys the 
to have evinced some anxiety to advantages of climate and soil, 
dissuade the Envoy from the pro- perhaps even in a higher degree, 
ceeding to Ava, upon the grounds but the misery and poverty of the 
of bis be ng possessed of powers people, the oppression under which 
to discuss any questions that they are bowed down, and the 
might arise, and a reierence to the toUd neglect of cultivation are 
Court being therefore unnecessary, beyond description. The power# 
On finding, however, that a of nature must be called into 
ctrict adherence to the terms of the beneficial exercise by the iadustijr 
treaty was insisted on, he withdrew of man, and the population of thi# 
his opposition, and -oheerfully country, is equally unable aoA 
nominated the persons wbo were to disinclined to avail itself of the 
accompany the mission. The steam natural advantages^ amidst wbioli 
vessel ' got under weigh on the It Is not scantily distributed. Wo 
tenth, and the party expected to saw nothing like a town after wb 
feach* Prome in lour days, and left Rangoon HU we arrived ksirnm 
Afa in twenty.^ The following A*few straggling villages alono 
oAiactifirom^aieltsr from a friend, oecurraU# bstf ai^er waiery witb# 
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oni a sini^le decent bttliitatian: we 
saw very few inhabitants, and 
scarcely any horned cattle. Hen- 
nada extends aboat two miles 
alonfT the right bank of the Irawa- 
di, close to the water edge, and is 
half under water when the river 
overflows. It consists of two or 
three irregular lines of detached 
and miserable looking, hovels, 
perched upon wooden postal as usn- 
al in this country. . The only habi- 
tation that merits even the name of 
a bungalow, is a hut in the centre 
of the village, the palace of the 
Woonghee. the viceroy of Pegu, and 
one, of the pillars of the state. The 
gentleman now here, is waiting to 
take charge of Rangoon, when our 
troops leave. We had several 
interviews with this august person- 
age : he was very desirous to 
persuade the Envoy, that it was 
quite unnecessary for him to tra- 
vel so far as to Ava, but there w^ 
no getting over the stipulation in 
the treaty, and when the Woongbee 
found this was the case, which did 
not seem greatly to astonish him, 
be set to work to forward our de- 
parture with great good will. 1 
cannot imagine the cause of the 
xetuctance they shew to our pro- 
ceeding to the golden feet Per- 
haps, they may think the presence 
of an Envoy, under circamstances 
£0 difierent from that of any former 
deputation, will express too pub« 
licly Uie humiliation they Lave 
undergone. If such a feeling sub- 
sist, it will, no doubt be soon 
dissipated by the judicious and 
friendly conduct of the Resident. 

The Woonghee is a middle aged 
man, of courteous manners, and 
prepossessing appearance. He 
sent a war boat to convey the En- 
voy on shore, and when he return- 
ed the visit, he came escorted by 
a great number of paddling boats, 
as well as war boats, decorated 
with golden chattahs and white 
flags, but not otherwise ornament- 
ed, except that occasionally the 
gilt, war lioatg mi 


canoes are elegantly formed, and 
tbe( simultaneons atyifi in wbidi 
they are rowed^ oars, paddlesy bo- 
dies, arms, and heads all moving 
with one motion, has a very eiuri- 
otts and charaoteristio effect. The 
scene round the Diana is the most 
lively that can be imagined, as the 
most free intercourse is kept up 
with the shore. The Woonghee 
expressed himself much pleased 
by the appearance of the Euro- 
peans, who are all picked men, 
some of them six feet three* 

At Donabew, we visited tlie 
defences thrown up by the Bun- 
doela, and the spot where he fell 
was pointed out to us. 

Dr. Wallich, you will be pleas- 
ed to learn, has been botanizing 
with his usual zeal and activity : 
he has collected a number of new 
and carious plants, particularly 
an aquatic plant of the family of 
the nymphaea of the most singular 
structure, and which he regards 
as one of the most interesting he 
has ever met with. 1 suppose wo 
shall have some notice of his dis- 
coveries in a Flora Burmanensis. 

The gun boats that accompanied 
us hither return to Rangoon, which 
g^ves me an opportunity of dis- 
patching this letter,^^ &c. 

The ocourience of robberies In 
the vicinity of Rangoon, of which 
notice has been formerly taken, 
having been made the subject of a 
Gommunioatiou with Ujiua, who, 
it appears, is reinstated in bis Go- 
venunent of iWartaban, that chief 
madily promised his co-operation 
in their suppression, in which in- 
deed the Burman authorities has 
a more direct interest than our 
selves, having been to a still greater 
extent the object of depredation* 
No fewer than three attempts were 
made upon the treasure sent by 
Ujioa from Martaban to Henzada, 
and it was only by hard flghting 
that the party escorting it convey- 
ed it to its destination* We no- 
ticed itt w Iasi the sbmrc taken 
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by the Martaban oUef in the pro- 
sefV4itioii or the crew of a doastfng 
vessel froix!i Corioga, wrecked on 
the coast of his district. We have 
be<Mi favoured with the following 
copy of the letter addressed by him 
on this occasion to Sir Archibald 
Campbell. The brig was the Ru^ 
f>uuwam€9f of Coringa: 

Mmrtuhan Governor Mahn Oojina 

sends to the Generalissimo and 

Commissioners appointed bif the 

Governor of India. 

A vessel from Coringa arrived 
at Rangoon with goods, and not 
having sold all there, went with 
the remainder to Kyikamee. From 
Kyikamee, in returning to Ran* 
goon, she encountered a heavy 
gale of wind, and let go her an- 
chor. Her cables alHiroke, and 
she was driven on shore on Oudee 
Sand, and wrecked. The master 
with thirty-eight men saved them- 
selves in a boat, and reached the 
shore beloW Tagoondyn. They 
were nearly dead from starvation, 
and l>eing found in this state, were 
brought to me at the fort of Beelen. 
I fed them plentifully while with 
me, and, providing for their pas- 
sage, now send them to the Gene- 
ralissimo at Rangoon, under the 
care of Nga-au and others. 

We mentioned some time since 
that it was the intention of Sir A. 
Campbell to pay a visit to the 
Provinces, East and West of the 
Saluen River, and we find that 
this intention has been carried in- 
to effect, and that the Commander 
in Chief, after inspecting the fron- 
tier, has returned to Rangoon. 

The chief object of Sir A. Camp- 
bell's visit was understood Uo be 
the determination of an eligible 
site for a Military Cantonment, 
and we learn that Moal-mein has 
been preferred tfor this purpose. 
Its situation and peculiarities were 
adverted to in our paper of the 
18th Sept. Its position, opposite 
to the principal Barman town in 
that quarter, jjpon the biuk of a 
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broad and rapid stream, joined bf 
two other, tlie Gain and Aftaitm, 
within sight of the station, enable 
it to command the course of the 
river frontier, and repel with ease 
any attempt tp trespass upon our 
boundary— a iletacbment on the 
N. E. end of the island of Puly« 
goof), which may be required for 
the proteiUoit of that fertile, will 
be almosrVilhin sight, of Moal^ 
mein, and will be, consequently, 
susceptible at any time of effective 
support. 

The salubrity of the spot is alsd 
highly probable. The banks arO 
high ; rising by a gradual, but 
decided ascent, to an elevhtlon of 
two hundred feet from the bed of 
a stream, the rapidity of whoso 
course does not admit of any 
muddy alluvial deposits. It is 
open to tbe sea breeze through 
its whole front, whilst inland, ex- 
tensive plains, free from jungle, 
separate it from tlie mountains. 
The soil is black iiioald'on a stra- 
tum of gravel: the jungle now, in 
the immediate vicinity, is low, and 
may easily be cleared away, and 
there is an abundant supply of 
good water, „The healthiness of 
this part of the country is corro- 
borated by native testimony, and 
by actual experience, as of two 
detachments of Madras Native In- 
fantry, one hundred each, station- 
ed at Martaban and Pulygoon, 
neither sent more than two men 
to hospital from May to Septem- 
ber. 

The island of Pulygoon, and the 
banks of the Cain and Attaran 
rivers, produce abundant crops of 
rice. Teak of a superior quality 
is plentiful in the vicinity, and 
the surrounding districts, particu- 
larly in the mountainous parts, are 
said to be rich 'in mineral pro- 
ducts.— Goat. Gaz. October 19. 

On Saturday the Trial of the time 
Portuguese fot the murder of the 
British Sailor, some short time ago 
in one of the Bazars, came on m 
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tlie Sapreme Cnurt. It occupied 
tbc Court durint; the whole day, 
and nearly till 8 o*Cloek at night. 
The Jury retired a little before 6 
and were absent an hour. They 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty*^ 
against two of them, and Guilty'* 
against the one who actually stab- 
bed the maji. The execution of the 
sentence is tp be suspended till a 
reference is made home of the 
technical point mentioned by the 
Chief Jutice in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, arising from the Bri- 
tish Sailor having died in the 
General Hospital— out of the 
bounds of the Town of Calcutta. 
The address of the Chief Justice 
we learn, in passing sentence was 
very powerful and impressive,— 
John Bull, Oct. 20. 

The Supreme Court met yester- 
day morning. The Lord Chief 
Justice made a long, and those who 
bad the good fortune to"be near (he 
Bench say, an admirable charge to 
the Grand Jury. 

The following Gentlemen were 
ehosen Grand Jurors 
Hobekt SAUNDERSfEsQ. Foreman. 

W. S. Barnard, Es<|. 

Geo. Udny, Esq, 

Tbos. Jlush, Es<i. 

Hathew Gisborne, Esq. 

W. Shedden, Esq. 

John Drew, Esq. 

IVillis Earle, Esq* 

E. S. Ellis, Esq. 

Robert Eglintou, Esq. 

Thos. Allport, Esq. 

David Henry Rcnny, Esq. 

S. R. Crawford, Esq. 

Walter Nesbit, Esq. 

Mathew Law, Esq. 

W, F. Fergusson, Esq. 

John ('ollie, Esq. 

C, McKenzie, Esq. 

dco, McKUlop, Esq. 

Geo. Alex. Bushby, Esq. 

Francis Gillanders, Esq. 

John Ilycroft Best, Esq. 

Jobfi JBuS, Oct, SI* 


iittditc 5ocifly.Hjl Mec^tifigof 
this Society was held on Wednes- 
day last, when the Honorable Mr. 
Harington presided. C* Patou, 
Esq. was elected a Member of 
the Society, and Major-General 
Walker, an Honorary Member* 
Various musical instruments, from 
Arracan, were presented to the 
Museum, by Dr. Tytler; two spe- 
cimens of Pudding Stone, by Dr* 
Pearse; and Poisoned Arrows, a 
pieceof Wove Cloth, with various 
objects of natural history, from 
Tueopia and New Guinea, by 
Caotain Dillon. With reference 
to the public communications made 
by this Gentleman, regarding the 
loss of La Perouse, the Society 
resolved to submit to the Govern- 
ment, the expression of the interest 
felt by them in the probable result 
of any enquiry that might be insti- 
tuted to discover the scene of his 
unfortunate fate. The Library of 
the Society received some acces- 
sions from Dr. Tytler, the Astro- 
nomical Society of London, the 
Medical and Pliysieal Society of 
Calcutta, and Mr. AvdalL 

The communientions laid before 
the Meeting were, Notes on various 
animals in the northern mountains, 
of which the specimens of ^e 
horns were exhibited, and remarks 
on' the Snake Stone, by Captain 
Herbert — The translation of the 
inscription on the great bell, at 
Rangoon, with illustrative com- 
ments by the Reverend Mr. Hough, 
and a Memoir on the Bhote 
Mebals ofKamaon, by the Com- 
missioner Mr. Traill* 

The following is the enameratfoii 
of the Horns, submitted to the 
Society, and Animals to which 
they belong: 

No. ■ 1.— *Of the Jvrao, (Cenms 
Hippelapus of Da Vaucel).— A 
very good Lithographic Engraving 
of this animal was given last volume 
of the Researches. It is as eem- 
mon in the lower part* of the 
mountaiiis, as it is in Bengal It 
is« large sieed sp^eiei, of Aamtk 
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•color, cometldcig between grey and 
roseet, stands about 13i' or 44 
hands bigb, and is remarkable for 
tho small number of the Antlers, 
which are never more than in the 
specimen. In one instance, a 
single horn weighed Bib. within 
2 oances. Three individuals of 
Ibis species, are in the possession 
of Major Young, at Dehra, where 
they eat from the hand, and are 
almost perfectly tame. 

No. 2. —Of the Capra Ibex 
now for the first time noticed as 
an inhabitant of the mountains.-^ 
Captain Herbert has never seen 
the animal, but understands it to 
be of a dark Color, and something 
larger than a common sheep. It 
abounds in Kanour, where it is 
called Suffin or and is hunt- 
ed in common with the Musk Beer 
(Moschus Moschiferus) and the 
urhcT.* 

No. 3.— Homs of the TAer, a 
new species of Capra which might 
with propriety assume the speoifio 
name«*of Leonena, the peculiar 
appearance of the animal, consist- 
iog in a very fine mane, similar to 
that of a lion. An inspection of 
the horns will satisfy any one who 
knows thecharacter of the Chamois, 
with which it has been confounded 
of their specific difference, and they 
have been pronounced by a gentle* 
fuan, who has seen much of the 
Ajps, and has repeatedly had the 
horns of the Chamois in his pos* 
session, to be of a very different 
character, 'fhe animals inhabit 
the most difficult peaks keeping 
always very near the verge of snow, 
and their pursuit is equally haaard- 
ous with that of the Musk Deer, 
and the Ibex. 

No. 4.— Horns of the SurM^ n 
species of Antifope, apparently n 
new one. It is of a sise rather above 
the middle, is a heavy sluggish 
looking animal, and when young, 
is not very nnHke a calf. It is of 
a bli|ck or dark brown color, with 
Ian on the facej^ breast, and kgs 


It also inhabits the higher and 
colder regions. 

No. 6.— Horns of the spotted 
Beer of the northern plains (Orvus 
Axis.) This animal abounds in 
the jangles, at the foot of the hills. 

No. 6.— Horns of the hill sSeep; 

The Snake Stevne is well known 
throughout the East, as a supposed 
antidote against poison, particular- 
ly the venom of Snakes. It is of 
two kinds, one* of animal, the 
other of mineral origin ; of the 
former, an analytical examination 
was published in the 13ih volume 
of the Researches, by Dr. Davy, 
with additional remarks by the 
Secretary. It is to the latter that 
Captain Herbert’s enquiries have 
been more particularly directed. 
Three sorts of the Mineral Snake 
Stone are procurable in the Hima«* 
laya— oneis found with detritus, 
in a cave in Jawahir. leading into 
the valley of theSetlej, it is of ir- 
regular form, smoth surface, and 
of an olive green colour: from its 
chemical characters, it seems to be 
a new mineral, consisting chiefly 
of Silica. The other two kinds 
were met with in the Bazar at 
Haridwar, and. although differ- 
ing in external characters, are 
essentially the same — one is of a 
bright greenish colour, and the 
other, a dull green— they also vary 
in specific gravity, but they are both 
considered by Capt. H, to be varie- 
ties of Serpentine, a name which 
has been given to a mineral sub- 
stance, without any satisfactory rea- 
son, and which he thinks, therefore, 
may be connected with the terms 
Snake Stone, Piere de Serpent, 
&c. attached to the Zehr Mohereh 
of the East, as an antidote against 
the venom of Snakes. 

The inscription on the great bell, 
at Rangoon, is in the Barman lan- 
guage and character, and is cut in 
twelve lines round the circumfer- 
ence of the bell. It records, in 
the luaal struiis; the virtues of the 
granter and the merits of the grabt. 
Tbi bell, from its tiae, is a Curioiis 
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specimen of tlie progress «>niade by 
tile Burroans in tbe art of fusing 
and casting metal^ as it forms a 
ratlier unmanageable masS) being 
declared to uveigb 15^565 vis, or 
about 66,000 pounds* The great 
bell of St* Paul’s weighs but 
1 1,470 pounds ; and there are few 
bells in Europe larger than the 
Jtaogoon bell, except the T$ar 
KolokoU or King of Bells, of Mos^ 
cow, which weighs 432,000 pounds. 

The Kangoon bell was presented 
about forty '6 ve years ago, to the 
temple of Sw6-dagon, by Sengkn, 
the grand-son of Alaung pbura, 
whom Europeans call Alompra. 
Ill the late war, it was removed 
from the temple, an attempt was 
made to put it on board ship, but 
In so doing it fell into the river, 
yvhence, after remaining some 
mouths, it was again raised and 
restored to its former situation. 
The illustratioiis accompanying 
the translation afford much new 
and accurate information on many 
points of the Barman religion, and 
on the history of the celebrated 
Swe-da-gon Pagoda, the sanctity 
of which building is derived from 
its enshrining the relics of the fear 
last Budbs. — ^The staff of Kauk-ha» 
thm, the water pot of Gau-na-gon^ 
the bathing garment of Ka-tlia^pa^ 
andeight hairs from the head of 
Gautama, We believe these sacred 
objects escaped the sacrilegious 
bands of our soldiery. 

The Bhote Mehals are that part 
of the Himalaya range, which con- 
stituted the Bhot province of Tibet 
and commence on the north from 
the table land beyond the moun- 
tains : they comprise the different 
passes into Tibet, and some of the 
loftiest peaks in the Himalaya, and 
are now attached to the states of 
Kamaon and Gerhwal. Their po- 
pulation is estimated at 10,000 in- 
dividuals, of whom nine-tenths 
are Bhoteas. The greater portion 
of the surface is above tbe line of 
perpetual congelation; but* even 
in such portions as aie cultivatedi 


snow lies on tbe gfpund jiJuring 
fiAl huff the year, or ft*om Septem- 
ber to April : an intefual of four 
mouths without a fall is unusual* 
The chief crops are buck wheat 
and barley, which are sown early 
in Jane, and reaped in September; 
but the crops are not unfrequently 
injured or destroyed by an early 
occurrence of frost or slips of 
snow beds, the lower deposit of 
which is pushed from its site oa 
the sides of the mountains, by the 
weight of a fresh accumulation 
nearer to their summits. Tbe in- 
habitants of the country are iden- 
tifiable in every respect with those 
of Tibet, and in many of the vil- 
lages, tradition still preserves the 
memory of their emigration from 
that country. Those who are 
settled at the Darma Ghat, how- 
ever, are a i}i|}tinct race, and are 
said to be the descendants of a 
body of Mongol Tartars, who'w4re 
left by Timur to maintain Kamaon 
in subjection : they themselves do 
not admit this descent, especially 
as they have ceased to be Mbham- 
medans, but the tradition is, ne- 
vertheless, entitled to credit. Tho 
Bhoteas are originally Buddhists, 
and disciples of this Lama of Ti- 
bet, but their subjugation by tho 
Gorkha Government has intro- 
duced many Hindu doctrines 
amongst them and they worship 
tbe divinities of both religions, and 
employ equally as their Priests, 
Brahmans, or Lamas, They have 
properly no distinction of caste; 
but tho difference of tribe prevails 
amongst them as strongly, and in 
many instances, those of one 
village will neither eat nor inter- 
marry with those of another. The 
Bhoteas enjoy tbe monopoly of the 
carrying trade from Hindustan to 
Tibet, tbe great marts of which 
are in the adjoining province o£ 
Hium D6s, (the land of snow, not 
Oon D6a, as originally supposed 
or tbe land of the wool of the 
shawl goat,) and which, besides its 
centrical position, is rich in oatu- 
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Tal priliducej^in gold dust,* borix, 
6alt and shawl wool, and at the 
same time^ from its own sterility 
depends upon the surrounding 
countries for every article of do- 
mestic consumption. The traders 
from Tibet, Ladakh, ('ashmir, Tar« 
tary, China, and Hindustan, meet 
annually at a great fair held at 
Gertokh, tlie residence of the Vice- 
roy of Lassa. The intercourse 
with this state is, however, sub- 
jected to the restraints imposed by 
the Chinese, and a special permis- 
sion from the Government is an < 
nually necessary for the traders 
of Hiun DSs and Bhote to open 
a commercial intercourse. The 
staple commodity of the Bhoteas 
is grain, which they collect from 
the villages of Kamaon and Gerh- 
wal, in exchange chiefly for Salt — 
other articles suited to the Hiun D6s 
market, and exported to a small 
extent are coarse woollen cloth 
and cottons, coral pearls, hard- 
ware, sugar, dyes, timber, &c. 
The cost of carriage, and the difli- 
culties thrown in the way of it by 
the Bhotea carrying monopoly, and 
the cautious fears of the Gertokh 
rulers, keep it conflned infinitely 
below its natural level. Of the 
character of the Bhoteas it may 
be observed generally, that they 
are an honest, orderly, and indus- 
trious race, good humoured and 
patient. 

Medical and Physical Society.^ 
A Meeting of the Society was 
held on Saturday evening last, 
Mr. Wilson, Vice-President, in 
the chair. The following gentle- 
men were elected Members of the 
Society : Mr, Sheppie, Mr. Bran- 
der, Mr. Scott and Me. Fdrtman. 
Several Medical works were pre- 
sented to the Library, by Mr. 
Wilson, Dr. Adam, and Mr. 
Young, of Aurangabad. — Speci- 
mens of •Agates and other Mine- 
rals ^om Guzerat, with otserva- 
tions, were yresented to the 
Museum by Dr* Kennedy, and 
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specimens of the true West Indian 
Arrow Root, seasedin this country, 
by W. Lcyccster, Esq., the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural, and Hor- 
ticultural Society. Cases of the 
employment of the Oxymuriate of 
Mercury, by Mr Cockeral, a suc- 
cessful case of Strangulated Her- 
nia, by Mr. Cbartors, and an 
Essay on Public Health in India, 
by Dr. Rankins were submitted to 
the Meeting, and reserved for 
future consideration. 

Although the Thikur of this 
country, is a valuable substitute 
for the INIaranta arundipacea, or 
Arrow Root of the West Indies, 
it does not preclude the introduc- 
tion of the latter as a more nutri- 
tious vegetable. The specimens 
submitted on this occasion, were 
reared by Mr. Ley ces ter from 
1'ubers, procured by him at the 
Cape, from the Isle of France, and 
were brought round on board ship, 
after being planted in boxes. They 
were removed thence into the open 
ground, and have been exposed to 
the hot winds and the rains : three 
tubers taken up, were found divi- 
sible into fifty parts, each of which 
comprised a tuber, and would 
therefore grow : the tubers now- 
produced are not so thick as those 
of the West Indies, but they will 
probably become larger. 

Of the Minerals forwarded by 
Dr. Kennedy, he observes, that the 
sites in which they are procured, 
depend upon the information ob- 
tained from Cambay Merchants, 
except the Cornelian Mines, which 
are described in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, from actual 
observation. 

The Agates are procured from 
the district of Kopurwunj, the 
chief town of which is about 40 
miles east of Aiimedabad. The 
Jaspers are obtained about 80 
miics,north of the same place, from 
the Eder mountains, the marble 
barriers, that divide Mar war from 
Gugaral, The moss stone is foaiii<l 
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in veins, in the bed of the* Limrce 
rivrr, in Kattiwcr. The collection 
comprises another variety of 
mineral, which is considered by 
Pr. K. to be a marble of the 
coarsest grain —it is hrougitt from 
the mountain of Dcykerwara, near- 
ly half-way between Amedabad 
and I'adanpor^ and is termed by 
the natives, Sengi Hereli, or Letter- 
stone, from the supposed rcscin- 
blunce of its veins to oriental cha- 
racters. It is obtahiahlc in any 
quantity, and at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. The mountains to the 
Jm. and N. E. of Giizerat, abound 
with ever^ variety of marble, and 
they aie of the most easy access, 
rendering tlic transport so cheap, 
that in the surrounding country, 
in earlier limes, ibis mateiial has 
been lavishly expended, and the 
moundsenclosing the Pungeipur 
Jake, a piece of water of vast ex- 
tent, are composed of solid blocks 
of white marble. The tombs and 
mosques of Ahmedabad, afford 
abundant’ specimens of marble of 
the most beautiful description. 
The great mart for the published 
Agates, &c. is Cambay w here the 
the material and the labour are 
both so cheap, that a seal stone 
of the best sort may be purcha.scd 
for one rupee, and the most beauti- 
ful set of female ornaments that 
can be selected, does not cost more 
than fifty— the price of ordinary 
sets varies from eight rupees to 
twenty five. 

The papers that occupied the 
attention of the .Society, were a 
successful ca.se of Fungus Hoema- 
todes, by Mr. Assistant Surgeon 
Maepherson, of Eauleah, a case of 
Tumor of the Eye, successfully re- 
moved by Mr. Clark, of Gorak- 
pliur, and cases of Consumption, 
with practical remarks, by J. Bird, 
Esq. A. M. Surgeon of the Salta, 
ra Presidency, Bombay. 'Jhis 
latter complaint, although not so 
common in India, as’in the nor- 
thern countries of Europe, is by no 
means so unfrequent as is usually 


sunposed, and when* U does occur, 
is equally fatal, 'sucle^ advantages 
as may be derivable from a w armor 
climate, being more than counter', 
balanced by the disposition to those 
complaints, .w liich extreme heat is 
calculated to engender, and that 
general debility which it occasions. 
When the malady is fully confirm- 
ed, medical treatment is of as lit- 
tle avail here as in Europe. As 
preventative of its occurrence, how- 
ever where the disposition to it 
exis s, attention to the general 
health, and pnrticulaily to the 
state of the skin, by the use of 
flannel and the flesh brush, possess- 
es the like elFicacy with similar 
precautions in colder climates, and 
is peculiary essential in the great 
variations of temperature, to wddeh 
most parts of India are liable.— 
Govt, Cuz, JSoc. 9. 

We have been favoured with 
Letteis from the Eight Honorable 
the Governor General's Camp 
of the 8th instant, at whioh 
date three marches had been to 
Kurrah. As wc liave already no- 
ticed, the fleet arrived at Alla- 
habad on the 2Gth October, and on 
coining to ancljor, was received 
with the usual salute. The Gover- 
nor General and Lady Amherst 
landed 01 ) the 27th, and took up 
their residence in Lieut. General 
IM alley's quarters in the Fort. 
During their .stay at Allahabad, a 
Levee and Drawing Koom were 
held, and Lord and Lady Amherst 
dined with General Marley and 
Mr, Bird. On the 2djinslant, the 
Governor General gave audience 
in his tents to fiis Highness 
Bina 3 'ak Rao, and to l^^awab 
Zulfikar Ali Khan, of Banda, who 
came from fheir respective places 
of residence in Bundel Khand to 
wait upon His Lordship. A de- 
putation was also received from 
His Majesty the King of Oude, 

'I he Body Guard, and the greater 
part of the 2d Extra Re^rnent, 
were iu atteuclauct • His Highness 
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Binayak Rao. was saluted with 17 
^uns bn his|rnval and departure, 
and Honorary Dresses were con* 
fcrrcd upon the Officers of the 
King of Oude. Upon their de- 
parture, Lai Kudra Pratap Sink, 
Zemindar of Khyragerh, in the 
Allahabad district, was introduc- 
ed, and received a Khclaf, and 
a few other Zernindarsand respect- 
able inhabitants of Allahabad 
were introduced on this occasion 
to the Governor GencraL On (he 
third, IJis Lordsldp returned the 
visit of Binayok Rao. The party 
marched from Allahabad on the 
morning of the 6th, and reached 
Kurrah on the 8th, after a plea- 
sant journey. They expected to 
arrive at (lawnpore on ilie 16th, 
His tVlajesty the Kins of Oude, was 
expected thereon the 19lh, as the 
20th had been fixed upon for an 
int(!rview belwecn His Majesty 
and the Governor General. 

The following is the notice, to 
which we alluded some time since 
of (be identification of tlicriverof 
Tibet with the Irawadi. It is tak- 
en from the 47tli number of the 
of the Journel Asialique, and is 
an abridgciiiont of a Memoir on the 
subject, published by Klaproth, in 
bis Asiatic Magazine. The confi- 
d* nee with which Klaproth’s sup- 
posed discovery is announced, is 
characteristic of that French feel- 
ing, which never undervalues the 
prctejisions of national literature 
or science. It is no doubt, too, a 
correct reflexion of Klaproth’s own 
style, as he invariably sullies his 
industry Itrid acquirements by the 
ofl'ensive arrogance, with which he 
speaks of his own labours^ and 
depreciates those of others. The 
juxta position of his discoveries 
with those of Burlton and Neuf- 
ville, and wliich, by the way, are 
not very accurahdy adverted to, is 
the more especially preposterous, 
as there is little reason to doubt, 
thal his Mandtu guides are as little 
worthy of trui||t, as the mere con- 
0 
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jectarcs.of Rennel or D^Anville* 
The Irawadi, as we had lately 
occasion to notice, rises in the 
Bor-Kamti country, nnd is wholly 
unconnected with the San po. It 
takes its scource on the opposite 
side of the Mountain whence the 
Brahmaputra proceeds, in about 
97® 40’ i',. and 28® N., and runs 
nearly due South in which course 
it is not impossible that it crosses, 
the Easternmost, corner of Yu- 
nan in about latitude 26®. But the 
San-pOy although brought down 
to the same latitude Noith, or 28* 
hv the Chinese maps, is lost sight 
of in about 95® or above two de- 
grees to the WeU, wlTich is too 
great a difference to admit of any 
error in the sources of the Irawadij 
or to suppose that it and the San- 
po are the same. Klaproth, there- 
fore, in spite of all ibis pomp of 
proclamation, has left the subject 
where lie found it, although the 
information he has elicited, may 
not he altogether unserviceable, 
We must also give him, credit for 
his prom}>titu(lc and zeal in com- 
ing forw^aid w ith a new map of the 
frontier from Tibet to Ava ; our 
own movements in these respects 
are so tardy, that those w i»o are 
entitled to the credit of such disco- 
veries, are defrauded of them by 
a literary drudge like Klaproth, 
who purloins their property and 
appropriates their reward : 

** The Dzavg hity (San-po) or 
Yara Dsang ho Chii. rises to the 
cast of the Snowy Mountains called 
in Tibetan Gangdis ri, and Kailasa^ 
by the Hindus. Its source is in 
the .sh»pe of the mountain called 
Lang tsianhahab. (the mouth of the 
elephant.) it crosses Tibet f^-om 
west to east, and turns finally to 
the south. The ‘maps of China 
compiled by the Missionaries of 
Pekin and published by Dn Halde, 
comprise only the upper portion 
of the Dzang boy and do not trace 
its ^course after it leaves Tibet, 
’The same uncertainty prevails in 
the case of three other large rivers, 

a 
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called ilfoun cJio, Ganho Dzang ho 
i)hu^ and Chot Deng ChU, The 
celebrated D' Anville, whose happy 
conjectures have led the way to so 
many real discoveries, combining 
the relative positic^s of India, 
Tibet, and China, supposed that 
the Dzang bo, after traversing a 
distance of al least 300 leagues, 
must be the river of Ava, the lower 
course of whicl# alone was then 
known. He, accordingly connect- 
ed the two rivers, and represented 
them as the same in his map of 
Asia. 

Mr. Rennel, tracing in 1765, 
the coarse of the Brahmaputra, 
was surprised to find that it was 
more considerable than the Gan- 
ges, upon its entering Bengal. 
He ascertained also, that it flowed 
from the east, whilst all preceding 
accounts had described it has com- 
ing from the north, and he obtain- 
ed information with regard to its 
course, to within a hundred miles 
of the spot where the San-po had 
been left in the maps of Du Halde : 
a manuscript map of the river of 
Ava informed him, the stream was 
navigable from the province of 
Yunan, in China, and upon this 
authority he concluded it to be the 
same with the Now Kiangoi Yun~ 
an, and he connected the San-po 
with the Brahmaputra. The facts 
adduced by Kennel arc correct, 
but the inferences he has drawn 
from them are erroneous. Never- 
theless, those who had previously 
followed D'Anville in the lower 
course of the Dzang-po, adopted 
the conclusions of the English 
Geographer, and united that river 
with the BrahmO'V^tra, 

Our associate, Mr. Klaproth 
bas, at last dissipated the darkness, 
enveloping all the information ac- 
cumulated for a century past, with 
respect to the lower cour^se of the 
four great rivers of Tibet. Upon 
examining in London, the new 
map of China prepared by other 
Missionaries, by order of the Em* 
peror Khian Img^ be found, at the 
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places where tlia streams quit 
Tibet, the followings particulars 
in alancliu, which gave liimfull 
information as to the direction 
which they follow in their ulterior 
course : 

the Dzang -ho; This river 
passes by the country of Loka^ 
hadja (or H* Lokba ) of the tribe of 
the Miin, flows to the south-east, 
enters Yun^nan, near the ancient 
city of Y ungcha, and there becomes 
the Pinlang kiang, the river 
(d'arec ?) of India. 

Of the I^Jan chu; This river 
turns to the sauth-east, and unites 
in Lokabadja with the Yam 
Dzang hu. 

Of the Gang bo Dzang bu chu ; 
This river runs by the country of 
Lokabadja, towards the south- 
east, enters Yun-nan on the north- 
west, near the Fort of Ihian Than 
Kokan and becomes the Lung 
ehuan Kiang, 

Of the iJhot Deng Chu ; This 
river joins the Gangbo Dzang in 
the country of Lokabadja, 

Chinese descriptions in Mr* 
Klaproth's possession, fully con- 
firm these facts. 

The Dzang ^othen, in the conn- 
try of H' Lokba, receives the 3Iun 
on the right, enters Yun-nan 
under the name of Pinlang hiang, 
quits this province to enter the 
Burman dominions, where it is 
called Irawadi Myit, passes by 
Amerapura, receives the Kyayit 
duayn, and empties itself into the 
Gulph of Pegu, by different mouths. 
The conjecture of D'Anville 
is consequently, very near the 
truth. He was not aware that 
the Dzang bo traversed the eastern- 
most point of China, but he had 
very correctly divined its identity 
with the river of Ava. 

At the same time that Mr. Kla- 
proth made his discovery in Lon- 
don, several English oflicert 
employed upon the Survey of 
Assam, obtained positive informa- 
tion, that the Brahmaputra^ 
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Lohit, originated to the south or 
the lofty liountains, which ^rm 
the southern boundary of Tibet 
and that it proceeds from the 
Brahmakund, a lake formed by 
several rivers and torrents from the 
mountains of the - Meeshmees. 
This basin is circular, situated on 
the side of a mountain above the 
rigion of the snows ; beyond it the 
mountains rise to a prodigious 
elevation, and are impassable. 
The Brahmakund was. in tranquil 
times, a place of pilgrimage much 
frequented, and it is still held in 
high veneration by the Hindus. 
The discoveries of Messrs. Bull- 
ion and Neufville, establish the 
accuracy of the maps, and Chinese 
accounts, consulted by Mr. Kla- 
proth, in order to illustrate the 
course of the four rivers of Tibet 
after they leave that country. It 
is now placed beyond doubt, 
that the Brahmaputra is uncon- 
nected with the San-po, 

Mr. Klaproth has published a 
Memoir on^ this subject, in the 
second number of his Astatic 
Magazine. It is accompanied by 
a handsome map of southern Tibet, 
part of Bengal, C'hina, and Ava, 
constructed upon new and au- 
thentic materials."— Crovf. Caz, 
Nov. 16. 

KurnauJ, 20/A iVovmA^r.— This 
morning the 8th Regiment of Light 
Cavalry (better known in Upper 
India by the appellation of the 8th 
Hussars) was reviewed by Briga- 
dier Burnet, C. B. Commanding 
the Sirhind Frontier. The parade 
was graced by the presence of 
several elegant Females, (one 
mounted on an elephant attracted 
particular admiration) and the 
whole of the Staff and other Offi- 
cers at Kurnaul. 

The evolutions were performed 
with the utmost celerity, and the 
attacks by Squadrons and in line 
were steady, and at the same time 
imjffetaous.— /farAarti, Dec. 4. 


DifUfpore, 2bth jVbwemJer.— Tho 
Hadgepore Fair of Horses was 
this year the scene of festive 
amusement to an extended circle 
of Ladies and Gentlemen who usu- 
ally resort td that beautiful spot 
from the neighbouring districts of 
Behar, Tirhoot, Chqpra, and Sha- 
babad. Several of the Inhabitants 
of Ghazeepore and Buxar for the 
first time these many years joined 
and added to . the gaity of the 
party. 

Where so many families congre- 
gate together and bring with them 
a store of female attraction, a wish 
to secure ^he amusements of the 
dance naturally arises in the minds 
of all, and last year souiC excellent 
Quadrilles were got up under the 
wjtlls of a large tent decorated 
with lamps and wreaths of flowers, 
and rudely floored for the occasi- 
on. The present year brought 
several improvements to the tented 
arrangements, tending much to 
the comfort of the dancers and 
spectators, in the pliancy of a well 
prepared platform, and in the en* 
creased warmth of the Room. The 
tent was larger than the former 
one, and had a ceiling supported 
by arches and columns all round, 
from which was suspended a num- 
ber of brilliant lustres, while ad« 
joining was another tent, in which 
refreshments of every ^ind were 
to be had. The canopied Ball 
Room was terminated at each end 
by scenic representations from the 
Dinapore Theatre, and on entering, 
the tout ensemble gave the ap* 
pearance of a fairy Palace. 

A very good band attended, and 
nothing was wanting to impel the 
lovers of the dance. In the course 
of the week there weie four balls, 
added to which a Proscenium and 
a drop Scene were painted by 
some Gentlemen strong in the fine 
arts, which enabled others well 
versed in theatrical matters to 
favor the Company with a humour- 
ous little dramatic piece called tbn 
Four Mowbrays, taken down from 
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memory by a young man who 
himself acted tlie principal cha* 
racter and wliose comic talents 
gaTC universal satisfaction. The 
piece was introduced and termi- 
nated by a short Prologue and 
Epilogue adapted to the occasion ; 
the latter alluding to the greater 
improvements which might yet be 
made to the annual sports of the 
Hadgepore Fair, and the greater 
faciliiies that might he given to 
the friendly meeting of the neigh- 
bouring stations, as well as a 
suggestion that a ('up should be 
subscribed for, and races re-esta- 
blished at a place formerly cele- 
brated for the feats of the turf. 
The Epilogue shall however speak 
for itself. It was recited by one 
of the Gentlemen performers of 
the piece. 

This taking leave’s the worst scene 
in onr play 

But fate commands and mortals must 
obey. 

Our fclTorts have been weak but we 
will hope 

That futuic l^airs will give them ful-- 
Icr scope ; 

And that, encouraged by approving 
smiles 

A livelier impulse will excite our 
toils. 

Borne rose not in one day — each fleet* 
ing year * 

Saw her improving — may it be so 
here. 

The tented Ball Boom may dilate in 
size 

And Theatres appears in better gnise. 
A gobien cup again may make this 
place 

An Ascot to the Lovers of the Race ; 
And converzationes add their share 
Of animation to the annual Fair, 

All that we want will surely here be 
found, 

An uuauimity by Friendship crown- 
ed : 

It warms my heart to see siich jovial 
faces 

Such female beauty and attractive 
graces; 

So many friends who chained for 
months at home 

To Hridgepore with buoyant spirits 
roam : > ® 

To meet together and to taste the 
pleasare 


Allowed them in a peer short week 
ofi^eistife. j 

Say am I riiiht in my antKhpation 
That we shall form one happy social 
station, 

Whenever the November fulLmoon 
^hines 

To lyladden with her rays our great 

designs f 

Those clapping hands and friendly 
smiles express 

Far better than the lips— «-the wel- 
come yes. 

The drop scene fell amidst great 
applause, and the effect of the uii* 
auimity produced by the social 
intercourse of so large an assem- 
bly soon secured all that was 
wanted to make future meetings 
at the Hadgepore Fair a signal for 
amuserneuts of every kind. A 
handsome subscription for the pro- 
jected Kaces was immediately fill- 
ed, and the Lovers of the Turf 
were the next morning busily 
employed in arranging the plates, 
as well as selecting a piece of 
ground for a course for the embryo 
races, 1 leave one of these sport- 
ing characters to publish particu- 
lars if they see fit, and trust, that 
this notice of the gaities of the 
Hadgepore Fair of 1826. will in- 
duce those who have met to meet 
again with as much cordiality, and 
those who have not, to join them 
in future,— i/wr^arw, Dec, C. 

Dr; Abel.— It is with profound 
regret that we observe among the 
obituary notices of the day the 
name of I)r. Abel, late Surgeon to 
the Governor General. We have 
not heard the particulars of the 
iilnessof which he died, but it was 
of such a severe nature that serious 
apprehensions, it is understood, 
existed from the beginning of it. 

By the death of this amiable and 
accomplished man, the scientific 
world has suffered no common Idss. 

Before setting out for India, 
Doctor Abel’s high professional 
character had procured him, we 
have heard, that undubiiable pr^iof 
of public confidence^ and estima- 
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tion for the •Phyeioian— an exleo- 
aive and lucrative practfco. * 

It was as a Naturalist, however, 
that Doctor Abel’s name first came 
before thel iterary public, and it was 
in that character that, had his 
life heed prolonged, he would, we 
doubt not, have produced some 
valuable zoological work, con- 
nected with observations made in 
the East. 

This is not the place to dwell on 
the vittucs that endeared him to 
the private circle— else might it be 
shewn, that his conversation was 
as entertaining and instructive, as 
his manners wore urbane and 
that his attainments were not 
confined to the departments of 
knowledge alluded to, but com- 
prised that general range of men- 
ial cultivation which adorns the 
character of the scholar and the 
gentleman. 

‘The book which he published 
after the return of the Chinese 
Kmbassay, is familiar to our rea- 
ders. Altbough at the most in- 
teresting period of that expedition 
he was disab ed by a most serious 
attack of sickness from following 
up his observations with the close- 
ness and regularity he had antici- 
pated, the work .sufliciently testi- 
fies the masculine understanding, 
the various yet sound knowledge, 
the high talents, and benevolent 
bent of mind, of the lamented 
author. 

Had Doctor Abel never writ- 
ten iny thing beside bis Essay on 
the Geology of the Cape of Good 
Hope, contained in the work al- 
luded to, he would have sufficient- 
ly proved his claim to the title of a 
deep and philosophical thinker, 
and of an acute observer of the 
mysteries of nature. 

As a member of the Asiatic 
Society, and of ti»e M'edical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta, Dr, 
Abel was held in high and just 
estiihation by his colleagues. He 
tdok great interest in the prosperi- 
ty of these institaiious ; and his 


valuable acquirements rendered 
him eminently qualthed io promota 
the objects for which they were 
foiindcil. It was but a short time 
previous to his departure from the 
Presidency, that we beard him 
expressing a hope, that his jour- 
ney to the upper provinces would 
have enabled him to add consider- 
ably to the researches of both insti- 
tutions, and much more so thaii 
his limited opportunities in Cal- 
cutta could admit of. 

The hope, also 1 has proved 
fallacious a reference, however, 
to departed worth and talent, is 
not without its consolation ; and 
amidst the poignancy of our regret 
for the dead, there is something 
pleasing and even profitable in 
reflecting on tbeir merits, and 
conferring on them the only tri- 
bute in our power — a feeble ex- 
pression of admiration and sorrow, 
— Jndia Gazette, Dec* 7. 

The Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General marched from 
Cawnporc, on the 24th November, 
and encamped at Bod lee Ka Tu- 
keea, near the city of Lucknow, 
on the 28lh November, The fol- 
lowing morning having been fixed 
for Hj(jf Lordship’s entry Into the 
Capital of Oude, a deputation ar- 
rived from the King, at an early 
hour to conduct His Lordship from 
his tents, and was received with 
suitable attentions. The Governor 
General marched from the f'amp, 
in full state, at about half- past 
seven o’clock, and was met at the 
entrance of the suburbs, by tho 
King of OudCs with the principal 
officers of his Court, and an im- 
mense retinue of elephants, camel 
riders, horsemen and foot attoa- 
dauts. As the elephants ap- 
proached each other His Majesty 
and the Governor General ex- 
changed the usual salutations and 
His Lordship stepping into tho 
King’s howdeh, the procession 
moved forward through the city, 
in the following order; via, the 
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elepbants carrying , the ' Royal 
itandard and Insignia, oalted the 
Maheo Muratib, the King’s kettle 
droms and several led horses; 
a troop of Shooter Sewars; the 
State palankeens of the King, and 
the Right Honorable the Governor 
General ; His Lordship's Body 
Guard, and the King’s Corps, 
dressed in imitation of the British 
Lancers; the Sowaree elephant; 
a Corps of His Majesty’s horse, 
Dromedary Corps, and several 
elephants, with kettle drums, and 
‘ other appendages of Stale. The 
roofs and balconies of the houses 
were, in many parts, hung with 
tapestries of kinkbaub, tas, and 
other rich stuffs ; the shopkeepers 
displayed their choicest wares, and 
every building was crowded with 
spectators, interspersed with nu- 
merous bands of singers and mu- 
sicians. After passing the Muhul 
of Asef-ood Dowleb, where the 
guard in attendance on His Ma- 
jesty's eldest sister, saluted the 
Gevernor General, the Sowarree 
passed along the sands of the 
Goomtee, between two lines of 
troops, and amidst continued dis- 
charges of cannon, to the Palace 
of Furrid Bukhsh, where break- 
fast was prepared, in the veif ndah 
of the banqueting rooms, called 
the Bareli ilurree. On rising from 
the breakfast table, His Majesty 
offered the established number of 
trays to Ibe Bight Honorable the 
Governor General, Lady Amherst, 
and the Gentlemen and Ladies of 
the suite. His Majesiy also pre- 
sented a copy of his Miniature, 
set in diamonds, to the Governor 
General, and a bed of curious 
workmanship to Lady Amherst, 
Garlands, with Utter and Faun, 
were then distributed, and the 
Governor General proceeded to 
the Residency, where His Lord- 
ship and family remain, during 
the»r visit to Lucknow, 

His Majesty returned the Gofc- 
vernor General's visit, and break- 
fasted with his Lordship, at the 


Residency, on the following mom* 
ing.'^ A deputation, ca^sisting of 
Mr. Stirling, Mr. Hale and CapL 
Pearson, was sent to conduct His 
Majesty, and the usual ceremtmies 
were observed, and presents offered 
on the occasion. 

The Governor General, Lady 
Amherst and suite, partook of a 
dinner and entertainment at the 
palace of Furrib Bukhsh, on the 
evening of the 1st, .when the inner 
courts of that vast edifice, as well 
as the street, parting the Bareh 
Durree, and the Paeen Bagh, were 
beautifully illuminated, with va- 
riegated lamps, and a slendid ex- 
hibition of fire works took place. 

His Majesiy, the King, the 
Heir apparent of Dude, the Mi- 
nister, and several of the princi* 
pal Courtiers dined with the Go- 
vernor General, at the Residency, 
on the evening of the 2d instant, . 
A deputation as liefore was sent 
at 7 o'clock, to conduct His IV»a- 
jesty, to the place of entertainment. 
The Residency grounds were bril- 
liantly and tastefully illuminated, 
and after dinner, a grand and very 
successful display of fire- works 
was exhibited. 

The Governor General held a 
Durbar, on the dd instant, at the 
Residency, when about eighty Na- 
tives of rank and respectability 
were introduced, and Khelats were 
conferred on most of the number. 
Bhugwant Sing, the Soobadar of 
the 6th Regiment Cavalry, who 
distinguished himself s5 highly in 
the celebrated charge made by 
Captain Fitzgerald's troops, at 
the battle of Seelabuldee, being a 
resident in this part of the country, 
was presented to His Lordship, on 
the above occasion, and received 
an Honorary dress and sword. 

We understand, that the Go** 
vernor General was to breakfast 
with Uie King of Uude on the 5tb 
instant, for the purpose of taking 
leave, and that His Lordship "pro- 
posed to march towards Bareilly ob 
the 6th inst«--'(arovt. G4z. 7. , 
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We *5660 favored, wit^ leN 
ters from.jiiis Lordship’s Camp, at 
Ncwal Guoj, dated the 26th Noi 
vember,from which wchavecoHect- 
ed the following: particnlars of the 
movements of the Right Honour* 
able the Governor General subse* 
quent to his leavinfc Allahabad : 

The Governor General reached 
Futtehpore on the 11th November. 
The following day His Lordship 
held a Durbar, in ft?!! state, in his 
tents, for the purpose of giving au- 
dience to four of the Chieftains of 
Bnndelkund, who had proceeded 
from their places of residence, to 
wait on the head of the British 
government, at this station, viz. 
8ie Kajah of Oorcha, the Soba- 
dar of Jansi, the Hereditary 
Haler of Jalown, and the Rajah of 
Churkcree. The chiefs were in- 
troduced in succession by Mr. 
Ainslie, and Mr. Stirling, accord- 
ing to their rank, in the order 
above noticed, each accompanied 
by a few of his relations and de- 
pendants. After some conversa- 
tion, the customary presents were 
offered, and rich Khelats were then 
conferred by His Lordship on the 
principals, with appropriate gifts 
to the persons in their suite. The 
cordiat and polite reception given 
fo them by the Right Honorable 
the Governor General, and H e 
style and ceremonial of His Lotd- 
ship’s Durbar, appeared to afford 
the highest satisfaction to these 
semi-barbarous, but loyal and 
well-conducted chieftains, who 
had never before crossed the 
Jumna, and rarely, if ever passed 
the confines of their own limited 
and remote principalities. 

The Governor General and Suite 
entered the Lines of (iawnpote on 
the morning of the 16th of No- 
vember. Genera] Shuldjiam and 
Staff met His Lordship opposite 
to the Lines of the 11th Dragoons, 
and the whole of the troops of the 
etMion, both European and Na- 
tive, were drawn out on the great 
parade to ifttlate the Goremor 


General, and do honor to bis ar- 
rival. His Lordship and family 
alighted at Mr. Grant’s house, 
where also the two state tantf 
were pitched. 

On the forenoon of the 17tb, the 
Governor General held a Levee, 
and Lady Amherst had a Draw.* 
ing room on the evening of the ISth* 

A Royal Salute announced the 
arrival of the King of Oude, with 
the principal part of his Court, 
on the usual encamping ground, 
opposite to Cawnpore, on the 
morning of the 19th, to pay to the 
Right Honourable the Governor 
General the established compli- 
ment of the Isiukba), on his first 
arrival in the Western Provinces. 
On the afternoon of the same day, 
a deputation consisting of Mr. 
Stirling, Mr. Hale, Major Fendall, 
Captain Crole, and Mr. Raven- 
Shaw, was sent by the Governor 
Genera], to the King of Onde's 
tents, to convey a complimentary 
message to His Majesty, and in- 
vite him to breakfast the following 
morning. 

A fine bridge of Boats having 
been previously constructed across 
the Ganges, the King of Oude 
crossedHhe river in state, on tiie 
morning of the 20tb, conducted by 
a deputation from His Lordship’s 
family. The whole of the troops 
of the station were drawn out oa 
the great Parade, as on the Gover- 
nor General’s arrival, to pay the 
highest honor to His Majesty’s 
Lord Amherst advanced on his 
eiephaut, with the whole of the 
Suite and Body Guard in atten- 
dance, to the end of the line near- 
est to Mr. Grant’s house, to mee( 
tlie King of Oude. and on the ele- 
phant’s approach, His Majesty 
was lifted on a Tukht Kowan, 
from his own magnificent and 
ly Royal Howdah, into that of the 
Governor General, when the whole 
pafty proceeded to the state tents 
in Mr. Grant's compound. The 
King of Oude was accompanied 
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by the Newab Mohsin ood aDow^* 
Icb, bis grandson, foar of his bro- 
thers, the Newab Mootuamed ood 
]>owieh, the minister, and sixteen 
of his courtiers and principal scr- 
Tants. The chief Civil and Mtli- 
tary Officers of the station hating 
been invited to meet His Majesty, 
the breakfast table was spread for 
about eighty persons. On the 
conclusion of the repast,*(ifty one 
trays of Shawls,* Clothes, and 
Jewellery were presented to the 
King of Oude, and twenty to the 
grandson, and each of the King’s 
brothers lespeoiively, and His 
Lordship, with his own hands, 
placed a costly diamond ring on 
His Majesty’s finger ^ a superb 
Kheiat was then conferred by the 
Governor General, on the minister 
of Oude, Newab Mootuamed ood 
Dowleh, and presents of watches, 
and other valuable articles were 
l^ven to a few of the Courtiers. 
After the usual distribution of Utnr 
and Paun the JCing toexk leave, 
apparently .highly gratified with 
the attentions paid him, and the 
courteous and friendly manners of 
liis noble host, and returned to his 
Gamp on the opposite bank of the 
Ganges. 

Tuesday morning having been 
fixed for the return visit, Newabs 
Mohsin ood Dowleh and Moo- 
tnamed ood Dowleh, came at seven 
o’clock, to conduct the Governor 
General across the river. On the 
preceding day, the weather had 
been wet, cloudy, and highly un- 
favorable for any state exhibition 
or procession i but this morning, 
the sky wa* perfectly dinar,' and 
the son shone forth with uncloud- 
ed brilliancy. The Governor Ge- 
neral crossed the Ganges, by the 
bridge of boats with the flight 
Honourable Lady Amherst and 
ladies of the family, and the Gen- 
tlemen of the Staff and Suite in 
full dress, on about fifty elephants 
escorted by tbe whole of His 
Majesty’s IJth Light Dragoons 
and the Body Guards. The King 


met the Governor General at tbe 
end of .the bridge, wHcpfH is Lord- 
ship ste|>ped into His Majesty's 
Howdab. Nothing could surpM 
,the imposing splendour and pic- 
turesque display of this scene. 
The .extraordinary magnifioenoe 
of the King’s elephants and stai^ 
bowdahs and other equipments, 
and of the dresses af lumself and 
principal office rs, the martial ,ait 
and truly gallant .bearing of the 
Dragobn Regiment, the t xcelieni 
arrangement of the troops drawn 
out to salute His Lordship, the 
thunder of cannon from ihrea 
different batteries, and the strik- 
iiig appearance of the Royal Pavi- 
lions, , farmed a combination of 
objects and impressions at unco 
brilliant, striking, and novel, and 
equalled the highest expectations 
of those, who now witnessed, for 
the first time, the splendid p^o ; 
antry of an Eastern Court. The 
admirable disposition of the ban- 
queting apartments, within the 
space encompassed by the Royal 
Kanats, ri veiled the imposing 
display exhibited in tbe square in 
front of His Majesty’s encamp- 
ment. Tlic Governor General was 
first conducted in a large tent of red 
cloth, tastefully ornamented, where 
three state chairs were placed, one 
;in the centre for tlie Governor G cne- 
ral, one on the right for the King, 
and one on the left, for Lady 
Amherst : scats were also pre- 
paired for the principal Gentlemen 
of the suite. On a signal being 
given tbe Purdebs on the side 
fronting Hjs Lordship were sud- 
denly drawn up, and gave to view 
a long and spacious Saloon, where 
breakfast was prepared for about 
one hundred persons. On taking 
leave. His Majesty presented 61 
’I'rays to the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor General, with the usual 
number to tbe others of the party* 
and girded a valuable sword round 
Hia Lordship’s waist; after which, 
garlands were distributed by His 
Majesty to each ofcthegentlcmefi 
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present, and thaa the, ceremonies 
of the da^ were conelud^d. • 

On the ‘evening of the 20th , the 
Governor General and Lady Am« 
herst, were entertained at Dinner 
in the Assembly Rooms, by the 
Civil wnd JVliUiary Officers of the 
Station, and on the22d. His Lord- 
ship dined with Colonel Childers, 
and the Officers of His Majesty^s 
tltii Dragoons:^ on the 22d and 
23d, the principal Officers were 
invited to dine with the Governor 
General and Lady Amherst. 

Several of the Bundelkund Chiefs 
tains, and other natives of rank 
and ooDsideration from different 
quarters, having assembled at 
Cawnporc to wait upon His Lord- 
ship, the Governor General held 
a Durbar at eleven o’clock on the 
22d, for their reception. The Ra^ 
j.ahsofDuttea, Sump ther,Punna, 
Adjygurh and Bijawer, wUh some 
of their relations and dependants 
were first introduced in successi- 
on, according to their respective 
ranks, by the Governor General’s 
Agent in Bundelkund and the 
Persian Secretary. They all pre- 
sented the customary nuzzers and 
offerings, and received handsome 
Khelats and suitable presents 
from the Right Hon’ble the Gover- 
nor General. After the ceremony 
of the presentation of the Bundel- 
kund Chiefs had been completed, 
other native gentlemen were 
brought in, and introduced by the 
Persian Secretary. All received 
the compliment of Utur and Paun, 
and honorary dresses were granted 
to some of the number. 

The Governor General marched 
from Cawnpore on the morning of 
the 24th 4 in the direction of Luck- 
now. We understand that His 
Lordship proposes to enter the 
capital on the inorning of the 28th, 
and to remain there about a week. 

In addition to the above, we have 
favoured with the following 
private ' coBpnumcaUoD, whioii 


conveys a lively and interesting 
picture of the same transactions : 

‘‘ I cannot deny myself the gra- 
tification of exciting your envy by 
describing to you the scenes of 
pomp and gaiety which have taken 
pJacd , at Cawnpore since the 
arrival of the Governor GeneraL 
A ' little after sunrise on the 
morning of the Ifith instant. Lord 
Amherst and suite entered the can« 
tonments escorted by the Body 
Guard ; the party being generally 
mounted upon elephanta. The 
approach to Cawnpore lies through 
a^wkle and dusty plains in 
as the procession advanoed, the 
long lines of His Majesty’s lltk 
Dr^oons, arranged with mathema- 
tical precision, appeared gradual- 
ly more and more distinct, and 
teskoke the presence of arms and 
discipline. Such a prospect, bow« 
ever, gratifying to the eye of a 
soldier, has but little charm for the 
ordinary spectator, who has the 
misfortune to prefer, the line of 
beauty to the line of battle. 

General Shuldharo, and the offi- 
cers of his staff, met the procession 
opposite to the Artillery lines, and 
accom pained his Lordship tErough 
the cantonments. AIT the troops 
of the station, European and Na- 
tive, Cavalry and Infantry, had 
been drawn out to receive the 
Governer General, and when hie 
Lordship arrived opposite the In- 
fantry lines, they appeared in one 
continuous brilliant range on the 
left side of the road, extending to 
the distance of about a mile : tho 
military appearance, handsomo 
appointments, and gallant bearihg 
of the European troops in parti- 
cular, were very striking,, apd 
calculated to excite a momentary 
glow of military ardor even ilithd 
breast of the lethargic cMtihjn, 
and when looking upon those gal- 
lant fellows, as each Regimistit 
lowered its colors and presenj^d 
arms to the Governor QeueiraU 
be could scarcely help feeling 
s 2 
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prond of tliem both ai s<ddie(8 and 
as fellbvr countrymen. 

Lord Amberst proceeded to tbe 
elegant mansion of Mr. Grant, 
'Which bad been prepared for his 
liOrdship's reception and residence 
during his stay atCawnpore. On 
the morning of the 17tb, His Lord- 
ship held a Levy, at which alt tbe 
Officers, Civil and Military, at the 
^Station were present, and several 
gentlemen from the neighbouring 
stations were also in attendance. 
On the evening of the following 
day, Lady Amberst held a draw- 
ing itoom, at which the Ladies of 
the Station were presented to her 
Ladyship. The rooms though 
large and numerous were quite 
full, and I believe it is seldom that 
Cawnpore has witnessed so large 
and brilliant an assemblage. 

The full dress of the Civil Offi- 
cers attached to his Lordship's 
edite looked extremely handsome, 
and added much to the court like 
appeaianee of tbe assembly. 

The Ganges at Cawnpore se- 
parates the Territories of the King 
ofOude from those of tbe East 
India Company, and His Majesty, 
in compliment to the Governor 
General, bad come down from 
Lucknow and pitched his Camp 
on the banks of the river. On the 
afternoon of tbe 19th, adepntation, 
consisting of Mr. Stirling, Persian 
Secretary, Captain Fendall, and 
Wr. Hale, tbe Private and Milita- 
ry Secretaries to the Governor 
General , Captain Crole, Aide de- 
Camp, and Mr. Ravenshaw, 
Assistant to the Persian Secre« 
tary, was sent by Lord Amherst to 
to the King, for the purpose of 
conveying a complimentary mes- 
page, inviting His Majesty to break- 
fast with his Lordship, on tbe fol- 
lowing morning, tbe message, 
Eanng been delivered by Mr. 
Stirling, and the invitation accept- 
ed, His Majesty's Minister obser- 
ved, that the approaching meet- 
ing of tbe Governor GenerM and 
luinself would resemble the con- 


11 uenee of two mighty ptreams, or 
a fot^unate conjunction of two 
planets ; at which happ^y allusion 
tbe Pillars of State who stood 
round about the throne quivered to 
their bases with admiration. 

Early on the following morning, 
Mr. Hale and Captain FendalU 
with two Aid-de-Camps, accom* 
panied by a Detachment of the 
Body Guard, and a squadron of 
the 11 tb Dragoons, were deputed 
to conduct tbe King of Oude to the 
Governor General's place of resi- 
dence ; at 8 o'clock, the Governor 
General and suite w ent lorth in 
state, to meet His Majesty at a 
spot near the Snbadar^s Tank. All 
the Troops at the station. Cavalry 
as well as Infantry, were drawn 
out upon this occasion, as upon 
the entrance of Lord Amherst, and 
lined the road which led to Mr. 
Grant's bouse. The arrival of tii» 
King opposite to the infantry 
lines was announced by a salute 
of 21 guns. The royal Suwarreu 
slowly advanced, preceded by the 
squadron of Hth Dragoons, and 
followed by the Detachment of the 
Body Guard, and a numerous host 
of His Majesty’s troops, horse and 
foot, variously armed and accou- 
tred, and shaking a hundred fan- 
tastic banners in the morning 
breeze. Among tlie.^e was to he 
distinguished a troop of horse 
which, from their long spears and 
the blood- red flags attached to 
them, appeared to be an humble 
imitation of our Lancers. The 
day was particularly unfavorable 
for the occasion, the son was 
entirely obscured by clouds, and 
it rained more or less during tlie 
whole of the progress of the gor. 
geous pageant. 1'he King was 
mounted on a superb elephant 
richly caparisoned with trappings 
embroidered with gold and silver, 
the covered Howdah in which ho 
was seated, was strikingly royal 
and handsome, and being gilded 
all over, shone like a golden t«sn- 

ple. The King was^imcompanio4 
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hy bis fairorite g^randsoQ, Mohsuu 
ood Dowleli and four brotb|f8. 
Tbe principj^ persona^^es were the 
Minister, his son Ummeen ood 
Dowieli. and sixteen Aides-de- 
camp of His Majesty « The ele- 
phants and howdahs and dresses 
of each, corresponded in costliness 
with their several ranks, and dis- 
tinguished ofiices. 

The Governor General and tbe 
King salamed to each other, as 
their elephants * approached — the 
King then left his own elephants, 
and took his seat in that of Lord 
Amherst — and the two Potentates 
proceeded together towards the 
house of iVIr. Grant, while the two 
suites and retinues mingled toge- 
ther in one promiscuous throng. 
The Governor General's tents had 
been pitched in Mr, G rant's ex- 
tensive grounds, and prepared for 
the reception of the Royal Guest. 

• Upon descending from the ele- 
phant, the King and the Governor 
General embraced, and then enter- 
ed the JPurhar Tent, in which the 
company assembled — chairs of 
state had been placed for the King, 
Lord Amherst and Lady Amherst, 
His Majesty was seated on the 
right hand of his Lordship— Lady 
Amherst on the left, and Mohsun 
ood Dowleh next to her Ladyship. 
On the right of the King sat Mr. 
Hicketts, the Resident of Lucknow, 
next to him the several Brothers of 
the King, and then the Minister^ 
&c. The King's Brothers were 
severally presented by His Majes- 
ty to Lord Amherst, who embrac- 
ed them in turn, and received 
their Nuzurs — were then present- 
ed by the Minister and the Br04 
thers of His Majesty to Lady Am- 
herst. — After the conclusion of 
these ceremonies tlie Governor 
General conducted tbe King, walk- 
ing arm in arm, to the Breakfast 
Tent^ which communicated by a 
covered passage with the Durbar 
Tent-rthe same arrangement as 
abdfve with regard to seats was 
observed. King is a digoii- 


ed and yenerable looking person^ 
age, but appears rather infirm-— 
he was dressed in A most magnifi- 
cent and kingly style. On hi» 
head he wore a splendid tiara, 
surmounted by a plume of tbe 
feathers of the Bird of Paradise. 
Round the rim of the tiara was 
a band composed of rosettes of 
diamonds — in the front were two 
principal rosettes of larger dia- 
monds, one placed immediately 
over the other ; in the centre of 
one was an extremely large ruby, 
and in that of tbe other a superb 
emerald : over his shoulders was 
suspended a chain of flat diamonds, 
in small rosettes, resembling the 
collar of the Order of the Bath, the 
rest of his dress corresponded in 
the costliness of its materials. The 
Brothers of His Majesty were 
variously habited, but the materi- 
als were of the richest description. 
Hosliun cod Dowleh wore a red 
velvet dress, embroidered with 
gold ; the dress of Mirza Cossim- 
ally Khan was of green velvet 
richly embroidered w*ith silver i 
tbe Minister had a miniature of 
tbe King, set in diamonds, suspend- 
ed from his shoulder by a broad 
belt ornamented by two rows of 
diamonds between two of pearls. 

After the Breakfast was con- 
cluded, Lord Amherst conducted 
His Majesty back to the Durbar 
Tent, when General Shuldham 
and Coloael Sleigh , 1 Ith Dragoons, 
and principal officers of His Lord- 
ship’s suite were presented to and 
embraced by His Majei^ty. Trays 
were then presented to the King* 
his grandson and brothers. The 
Minister ^then received a costly 
Kfaelat. In the evening, an enter- 
tainment was given to Lord and 
Lady Amherst by the Civil and 
Military Residents at Cawnport, 
which did credit to the well known, 
hospitality of the inhabitants of Uia 
station. 

The King, during bis visit, hav- 
ing invited the Governor Geio^ri^ 
to Breakfast on the fdiowing dhy^ 
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ft Deputation conaisting^ of the 
Minister and MohsinoodDowleh 
ftccompanied by two Aides-de« 
Camp, arrived at Mr. Grant*a 
house about 7 o'clock on the morn^ 
ingoftiie 2lHt, to conduct Lord 
Amherst and his suite to his Ma^n 
jesty's Tents, which were pitched 
on the opposite bank of the Gan- 
ges. The day was as propitious 
as could ho wished— the sky was 
frei? from any portentous cloud — 
the air was cold and bracing — the 
gay uniforms of the suite appear* 
ed doubly brilliant— and the count 
tenauces of the Ladies of the party 
were radiant as the heavens above 
them. His Majesty's llth RegU 
mentof Dragoons preceded, and 
the Body Guard followed tike pro- 
cession, which was composed of 
about fifty select elephants, all 
richly caparisoned and surmount-* 
ed by handsome gilded howdahs. 
A bridge of one hundred and four 
boats, bad been thrown across the 
Ganges, for the occasion, which 
was admirably constructed, and 
adapted for the purpose. The 
scene which presented itself to the 
advancing procession was grand 
and striking in the extreme. The 
Camp of the King lay extended 
for a distance of several miles 
along the bank of the river, and it 
seemed as if in imitation of the 
Mogul Sovereigns, the whole po- 
pulation of the capital had accom- 
panied their irlonarch to swell his 
train and add to the magnificence 
of the approaching pageant. In 
the middle of this variegated mass 
of tents arose the Royal Pavilion, 
which was distinguished from the 
rest, not only by its superior lofti- 
ness and extent, but also from 
l^lng of a deep scarlet color, 
which contrasted well with the hue 
of those around it. The scene was 
one woithy to have been presented 
on canvass'-one of those which 
upon beholding, one involuntari- 
ly wishes for the talent, or ,the 
presence of an « Artist to fix its 
transitory J^eauties. . The dark 


moving mass of elephants, which 
foamed the procession of the Go- 
vernor General wit^i their rich 
trappings, and the state dresses 
of those who rode upon them, 
would have formed an admirable 
foreground to the picture, the 
bridge of boats extending about 
700 yards in length, over which the 
i I th Dragoons, with their danc- 
ing plumes and glittering swords 
were marching gallantly as if to 
battle, the iiindmerable crowds 
mingled with the tents which lin- 
ed the opposite bank and display- 
ed a hundred banners, and the 
smoke of the guns, as they fired 
salutes at the same time to Lord 
Amherst, as he entered upon the 
bridge of boats, and to the King as 
he left his Pavilion with his train, 
to receive His Lordship ow the 
bank of the river, completed a 
scene which presented an admir- 
able specimen of Asiatic grandeur 
and Eastern hospitality. Hut 
amidst all this apparent magnifi- 
cence, this glitter of gold and sil- 
ver, of jewelled vests and gemmed 
tiaras, it was impossible to help 
observing how little there was of 
real magnificenee, and how much 
of gaudy trash and tasteless glit- 
ter. The tooops which, at «i dis- 
tance, added much to the effect of 
the scene, upon near approach 
proved to be a rabble rout ; and as 
the gallant Dragoons dashed by 
them, every one must have been 
struck with the noble contrast of 
their military appearance, and 
have felt that in them alone we 
possessed superiority in real 
splendour over the ostentatious 
display of the Eastern King* 

The Governor General having 
passed over the vast bridge of 
boats, was received by the King on 
the opposite bank. His Majesty 
was mounted on his State Ele- 
phant, and seated in the same 
maj^nificent covered Howdah in 
whwli he entered the cantonments 
at Cawnpore. His brothers fSur* 
rounded bim» seated in Huwdahs 
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of nearly eqnal costliness, but 
differing in shape and the* cpl#nr 
of the trappings. The Governor 
General and the King sainted 
each other with salams. Lord 
Amherst then quitted his own ele- 
phant, and stepped into that of 
his Majesty— when the procession 
advanced towards the Royal 
Pavilion amidst the thunders of 
the saluting Batteries, and the 
acclamation of the surrounding 
multitudes. The Royal Tents 
were surrounded with high Kanuts 
which were arranged in large 
square compartments or com- 
pounds. The procession first 
entered an outer court, iti which 
was a large open tent, where His 
Majesty usually breakfasted, but 
it was not made use of on tbe 
present occasion. From this, 
the procession advanced into an- 
other extensive square, in which 
Were three large tents, or pavilions 
joined to each other by a long 
saloon, formed of red Kanauts. 
Lord Amherst and the King dis- 
mounted at the saloon or covered 
passage. The King, after embrac- 
ing Lord Amherst, conducted him 
arm in arm to the tent, w here the 
visitors all assembled, and the chief 
functionaries were presented. The 
breakfast was laid out in a long 
saloon, and upwards of eighty 
persons sat down — Nntivc musi- 
cians and dancing girls exerted 
their several talents to entertain the 
company— and two fiddlers after- 
wards struct up for the peculiar 
edification of the English — or may 
be to serve as a foil to tire more 
sublime and beautiful music of the 
Sarinda and Mridungo. After 
Breakfast tbe party adjourned to 
the Durbar Tent, where the trays 
of presents had been laid out, and 
which were accepted by His Lord- 
ship in the usual form. The King 
then ordered a very handsome 
sword, in a richly worked scab- 
bard, embossed with gold, tfl^be 
brought, which His Majesty fasten- 
ed round Loj|^ Amherst’s waist; 


with bis» own hand. The partii^ 
then embraced, and the King 
threw A Bar ot Necklance of gold 
and silver tissue round the neck of 
Lord Amherst, and His Lordsliip 
returned the corapliraent. The 
King then placed a similar Har 
over the heads of Lady Amherst, 
Miss Amherst, and the other 
ladies and gentlemen wiio were 
present. The party then proceed- 
ed through the saloon to the tent, 
where the Governor General took 
leave of His Majesty, and with- 
drew, attended by his suite. 

In the evening of tlie same day, 
a dinner was given to the ^Gover- 
nor General, by th# Officers of H, 
M. Uth Dragoons. After the cloth 
was removed. Colonel Childers 
proposed as a toast Our Noblf 
guest ! and a hearty welcome to 
tlie Upper Provinces/'— (3 times 
3) — His Lordship replied, much to 
the following.effect: “ Gentlemen, 

I feel highly flattered by the dis- 
tinguished honour which has been 
ja.stdonemc by a body of men, 
who have always behaved with 
such distinction in the field, both 
in Europe and in India, but, Gen- 
tlemen, I feel more particularly 
grateful tor the honor you did me 
this morning, by becoming mjr 
escort, and thereby contributing 
so materially to the pomp of the 
day. If on the one hand, we were 
out done by the glittering magni- 
ficence of an Eastern King, on the 
Ollier it was satisfactory to feel 
that we far surpasssed him in the 
preponderating solidity and sub- 
stantial magnificence of a Regi- 
ment of Britisii Cavalry. I drink 
to the health of His Majesty^s llth 
Dragoons, and h;)pe that they may 
enjoy every honor in the field, and 
every happiness out of it/' His 
Lordship withdrew about 10 
o'clock apparently much pleased 
with the good cheer and hospi- 
tality of his hosts. The day follow- 
ings 22d Nov. at 11 o'clock His 
Ldrdship held a Durbar, at whteh 
the following ehieftains of Ban- 
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Odkstid were fnfredoiied, find Are* 
sensed with Khelals and other 
marks of distinction, viz. tfie Ha« 
jaha of Dotteath, Sumpter, Pnn- 
na, Adjs'gurh and Bijawnr. These 
ehieftains, in their persons, man- 
ners, independent spirit, and in the 
character of their foHowcrs, seem 
€o be the faithful representatives 
of the original Kajahs of the 
country, of the Fonts and Honas, 
who opposed a Grecian or a Mopil 
Invader, and in their habits of life 
and warlike spirit, are not unlike 
the proud nobles of the middle 
ages in Europe, whose law was 
their sword, and whose sceptre 
their battle-axe. 

Several Native Gentlemen of 
distinction who reside at Cawn^ 
pore, were also presented to the 
Governor Genera) on this occasi- 
on, and received Khelats. 

On tho evening of this and the 
folloiving day, Lord and Lady Am- 
herst entertained the station at 
dinner/' 

Medical ^ Physical Society , — 
A Meeting of this Society was 
held on Saturday evening last, 
Mr. Wilson, the Vice President 
in the chair. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members : 
Mr. Menztes, Dr. Bogie, and Mr. 
Cockerell. A letter was read 
from the Secretary to the Ho- 
norable the Court of Directors, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the 
copies of the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Society, and 
one from the Acting Secretary to 
Government in the General De- 
partment, according to the Soci- 
ety, th^ indulgence of sending the 
copies of the ^d volume, to non- 
resident members under the Ben- 
gal Presidency, by Bangby, free 
^ charge. A Note from Mr. 
Boyle, was read, mentioning his 
having lately visited the site of 
'the experimental Medical Garden 
on the Mtisooreea Table, where 
llbnbarb, Henbane and Acorns 
Galamus;. were honrishingj and 


had been found *of Superior 
qufiHty. The Thernjqraeter was 
below 50 io the morning, and nOt 
do in the forenoon. 

Mr. Leslie's paper on Gangre- 
nous Ulcer, was then read and 
made the subject of comment. 
The diseasehrokeout amongst the 
men of the 65th Bengal Native 
rnfantry, about a month after their 
arrival at Pinang, in August, 1825. 
It spread with prodigious rapidi- 
ty, and above ninety cases were 
in Hosphal in the course of De- 
cember. A Medical Committee 
having been assembled, recom- 
mended change of situation, and 
an hospital was accordingly con- 
structed on the summit of one of 
the hills to which the sick were 
removed, to the number of one 
hundred, by the end of January. 
The removal appears to have been 
attended with good efiects, and 
although many cases proved fata), 
few or DO fresh cases occurred, 
whilst many recovered. In April, 
the weather becoming unfavorable, 
the men still uncured, returned 
to the Line Hospital w^here the 
disease was gradually subdued, 
although not without the ultimate 
loss of many lives. In all the 
worst cases, medical treatment 
was w holly unavailing, and am- 
putation, w hich was partially suc- 
cessful, afforded the only prospect 
of preserving life. 

The sudden and rapid progress 
of this disease, although not un- 
precedented in other situations, 
suggestedto Mr. Leslie the neces- 
sity of offering some observaiions 
on the medical topography of the 
Island, especially as legardsahe 
cantonments. Fort ('ornwallis, 
he observes, is situated at the 
Eastern extremity of a tongue of 
land, stretching towards the Malajr 
coast, distant from it one mile and 
a half to two miles, and low and 
jundy for some distance in land, 
On%ie west, the land is bobbed 
by a ttittge of hills, which tnus 
form a triangular l^cl space from 
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SO to 00 sditot iti exient, Oil wlil^ 
are situated Ibe town and' eaattoa* 
nents, the'fcrmer extending along 
the shore. About three quarteis 
of a mile from the fort is me out* 
let of a small river, alot^ which 
the tide rises several feet, inundat- 
ing the banks, and leaving nume* 
rous stagnant pools at ebb. Oter 
the whole area of the low lan^, 
fioolsof stagnant water are fre- 
quent after extensive rain, and 
the jungle is abundant. The pa- 
rade and hospitals are about three 
miles inland from the fort, where 
a space of about a mile muare has 
been cleared for them. The hospi- 
tals are much out of reoair, and 
the ground in their vicinity having 
little slope is imperfectly drained. 
Although, the topography of this 
part of Pinang may fail to explain 
tile peculiar form, in which dis^ 
case manifested itself on this 
bcdasion, it does not seem calcu- 
lated to restore health to those, 
who repair thither in quest of it, 
and several circumstances have 
lately inspired strong doubts of its 
salubrity under any circumstances. 
These, however, may have arisen 
from individuals having been 
unable to quit the low level, 
through the want of facilities to 
ascend to the more elevated spots, 
on the adjacent hills, on which 
alone a restorative influence cau 
be hoped for from the air of Pi- 
uang, and which facilities, we 
understand, are no longer within 
the reach of invalids visiting the 
island. 

A paper by Mr. Cockerell, on 
tile external use of the Oxjmuri- 
ate of Mercury was also read, com- 
municating cases in which, by its 
introduction under the skin, the 
efiects of the remedy were produc- 
ed, where they had not been 
attained by its employmeiit in 
pther forms. 

Agreeably to the Regulatumsof 
the Society, .the vice Pre4|ent 
anflounoed, that at the next MeeU 
lug lu Jamaif 4 the eleeliou 


ofOfice Bearers for the 
year, would take place.«^fisef* 
Gmg, Dec. 7. 

We are again indited to Ihe 
of a correspondeut, for a df • 
tailed notice of the occurrences at 
Lucknow. It will be eatily ob- 
servable, that |the writer contmn* 
plates the scenes he witiiesses, 
with the ardour which their novel- 
ty, as well as brilliancy is calcu- 
lated to excite in a youthful mind* 
and in which, we are now of too 
sedate a complexion, we almost 
regret to think, fully to partici- 
pate: 

*'The Governor General left 
Cawnpore on the morning of tho 
2ith Nov. The several Regimenla 
at the station, were drawn out, 
and the usual salutes flrsdon tho 
occasion. Our marches through u 
flat uninteresting country, soarce- 
Ij cultivated, and remarkable only 
ror badness of its soil, brought 
the Governor General to tho 
suburbs of the populous and 
flourishing city of Lu^now. The 
KingofOttde awaited the arrival 
of His Noble Guest, at the en« 
trance of his capital, and on the 
appearance of His Lordship and 
Suite, came forward on a rnagni-* 
fioeut elephant, having a head 
piece of armour, formed of polish- 
ed steel, scales and housing, most 
richly embroidered aud embossed 
with gold. 

The howdah was different, but 
not less oostiy, from that in which 
the King appeared at Cawnpore* 
After the usual salutations, thu 
Governor General stepped into 
the King's howdah, and the two 
retinues mingling, proceeded into 
the heart of the city. The stieeti^ 
through which the entrance lay^' 
like those of all Indian Cities^ 
were extremely narrow and shab- 
by, and very far from realiaing omr 
boyish conceptions of Eastem 
baaars, and terraced houses. 
Whatever was deficient in art, 
however, ip osnaMsting thni^ 
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trwi amply siippHoi nMar#, 
ftfr at men, the noblMt work of 
the Deity, there Mras doabttess 
abundance. 

Ivery tenraoCf e?ery balcony, 
boitsetop waacrowded with hnman 
beings. From every window, 
every ehink, every keyJiole, black 
faces and admiring eyes, appeared 
peeping out at i the passing page* 
ant. Now and then, as we passed 
the house of some more opulent 
native, the curtains of a window 
would be slightly opened, or raised 
in difi'erent places, and bright 
sparkling eyes, like stars, shining 
through the interstices of a cloud, 
darted their beams on the passing 
cavalcade. As the procession 
advanced farther into the city , the 
character of the houses, and of the 
spectators gradually improved in 
appearance. Various were the 
means taken, by the inhabitants, 
to ornament their houses and 
shops. Hfre the wooden pillars of 
the porticoes and balconies, were 
coated with .silver leaf— there the 
roofs and terraces of the houses, 
were covered with white cloths, 
and the people, who stood thereon, 
on either side of the street, hung 
various specimens of the produc* 
tion of their loofds, or of their 
shops, down the side of their 
houses, and silks, kinkhabs, and 
chintzes of every pattern and €0« 
lour, met the eye at every turn, and 
gave a gala-like character to the 
scene. On turning the corner of 
of a street, the grand Imaum Ba- 
ruh and Hootaee Durwazeb, built 
by the Nabob Asef ood Dowleb, 
with the Jumma Musjid, and its 
stately minarets, suddenly burst 
upon the view — ^farming a group 
of edifices at once grand, imposing, 
and picturesque, and which is, per- 
baps, scarcely equalled by any 
throughout India. The proces- 
sion advanced through admiring 
erowds, which gradually became 
more and more densb, as the place 
of destination was approadi^-*- 
and their aodamationi , more and 




more ^staDDinir, m thsf miiqiled 
withsthe piiited sounds of dashing 
cymbals rattling tomT^ioins, and 
Ibnndering cannon. 

The party proceeded to breakfast 
with the King of Oude in bis 
palace, called the Fnruh Bukhsh. 
After passing nuiaeraos handsome 
and lofty gateways, court yards* 
&c., we halted at the gate of the 
lofty building, called the Jeban 
Noma, where the .King and the 
Governor General descending from 
the elephant, got into their state 
tonjons, and followed by their 
respective suites, entered the 
beantiful and picturesque gardens 
of the Furuh Bukhsh. The area 
which now presented itself to view, 
was of a quadrangular form, the 
left side formed by the palace, and 
the right by the banqueting room, 
called the Baruh Durree. In the 
centre is an oblong marble reser^ 
voir, or canal of water, embellish « 
ed with statues, fountains, and 
shrubs. On each side of the canal, 
a broad covered way extends from 
the body of the palace to the Ba* 
rah Durree. The King conduct* 
ed the Governor General to an 
extensive saloon in the latter, 
which was destined as the place 
of assembly. Dancing girls in 
abundance were present, and their 
vociferous all hails, mingled with 
the God save the King,” of his 
Majesty's band— produced, as 
may be supposed, an inconceiv- 
able harmony. After the usitM 
ceremonies, his Majesty walking 
arm in arm with l^ord Amherst, 
led the way to the breakfast table, 
which was laid out in the veran- 
dah, looking upon the Faeen Bagli. 
After the termination of .this im- 
portant act in the business of tb# 
day, the party returned to the first 
saloon, where the trays of presents 
had been arranged daring the 
interval. The King then proceed - 
ed to fasten round the neck of 
LomP Amherst, a minidtute of 
himself, set In diamonds, and liiis- 
pended by two thrlaga of fine 
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pei^ls* Atv embrftoe^^ ejipm««d, 
in due f4»cm^ the ftutisikotiop of 
lioth ond tlio Interyiaw 

apparently left an impression of 
mntiial regard and oonfidenioe on 
minds of tlm noble personals. 

The King haying aooepted an 
invitation to breakfast with the 
Governor General on the folio 
ng morning at the Residency. 
Mr. Stirling was depoterl with 
Mr. Hale, and Captain Pearspn, 
to conduct hiaM^esty to the ban- 
quoting bouse. The usual forms 
took place, and having no variety, 
they possess little Interest, after 
having been once seen. 

The evening of the next day, 
Kov. 30, was fixed upon for the 
Governor General to dine with 
the King, and, in consequence, the 
grandson of his Majesty, Nawab 
Alobsin ood Dowleb, and the mi- 
nister, arrived at tlie Residency 
about 7 o'clock, to conduct bis 
Lordship to the Furah Bukhsh. 
The several Courts of the royal 
residenoe were brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the occasion, and the 
household troops of his Majesty 
lined the Palace. The localities 
of the place 1 have imperfectly 
described to yon above. You 
have therefore only to imagine the 
two broad covered ways, connect- 
ing the body of the Palace with 
the Barah Durree. illuminated 
with thousands of variegated 
lamps, whidi, reflected from tiie 
|mutd mirror beneath, added much 
to the gaiety and splendour of the 
general effect. The King reoeiv^ 
tike Governor General on the stMr- 
head of the Barah Durree, and 
condaoted him into the hall of 
assembly, which was lighted up 
with great brilliancy. Tho King 
and all his Brothers, Ministers, 
and Courtiers, were dressed in the 
most jadhtly and magnificent robes. 
^It isfemarkable, that the King 
wore a difthrent dress, and ^er- 
ent turban, and rorie in a dy|l|eiit 
holbdab, opon every separglie 

eoeasioiiFvBnk he seemed to Imve 

• 
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lesersed hismost^msUy vestmeirte* 
and most bijiliani jewels for ihp 
present evening, that he might 
appear with a magniflcence wug* 
thy of the Royal Host of the Go* 
vernor General of British Indian. ' 
The dancing girls again stmok 
up their/^Tasu bu Heza/* and 
flung their love-inspiring songs.on 
4he air«. The dark Ganelle eyes of 
these Lalla Rookbs, Noormahals 
and Dilaraiiis,4arted around them 
with conscious beauty, as if to 
demand the admiration they me- 
rited — while the Torpsiohoriao 
undulations of their cypress^ 
forms, called forth the admiratiaa 
of the Mujnooes, Selims and Fer- 
amones, who arethe spectators of 
their various graces. — Fhe whole 
scene, the rich, oriental costumes, 
the fretted roof and marble 
floor,'' the dancing girls, the my- 
riad lights of the illaminatiofli 
reflected in the glittering waters of 
the reservoir, could nul^ail to re- 
call the recollectioh^f many e 
loved fable of oar boyhood, from 
the Arabian Nights and Fairy 
Tales, and make us almost ima- 
gine for a moment, that the scene 
before us, was some enchanted 
palace raised by the Genius of 
Aladdin's Lamp, or the wand of 
some Indian Prospero. 

The dinner was laid out in the 
same veranda in which His Ma^ 
jesty entertained the Governor Go^ 
neral at breakfast, and went off as 
well as most large dinners, where 
there is much staring about, much 
talking and little eating. From 
the dinner table, the party retiiod 
to a veranda on the opposite side, 
fronting the palace of the Famh 
Bukhsh and emnmanding a foil 
view of the illundti^tions befmo 
deseribed. Fire works had bcM 
prepared for the eniertaiiiin§nt df 
the evening, and now burst fiotlK 
with nnusaal brilUaiiey. 
loeketd'C^ft J^ir sparkling niiy 
high hito the vauR of heaven^ 
whilst, at inlerfals, six fire bai- 
Jomii wmfifloflt upfvttod imm 

3 
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jestically above tbe smoke and 
tamalt of the other fireworks. 

The King of Oude and the Heir 
Apparent, dined at the Residency 
on the following day, ^when a simi- 
lar display of illuminations and 
fireworks took place, but nothing 
occurred sufficiently novel or stiik* 
ing to merit relation. 

On the morning of the 2d Dec- 
ember, tbe Governor General held 
a Durbar, at which personages of 
high rank, dependants of tbe 
Dritish Government, and respect-% 
able merchants, were presented to 
His Lordship, and received suit- 
able marks of favor and consider- 
ation. 

On the 4th Deeemher, the day 
previous to that appointed for tbe 
Governor Generars departure 
from Lucknow, his Lordship, in 
consequence of an invitation from 
the King, proceeded to breakfast 
with his Majesty at tbe Palace of 
Pearls Muhul) accompani- 

ed by all hW suite in full uniform, 
and escorted. by tbe Body Guard. 
The King came out to meet the 
Governor General about 100 yards 
from the Palace. His Majesty's 
elephant carriages were drawn up 
t»efore tbe gates of the Motee Mu- 
hul, to add to the show. They 
were three in number, tbe largest 
was a very handsome four wheel- 
ed carriage, about 12 or 13 feet 
long with a sort of wooden canopy, 
supported by light pillars, and 
drawn by four young Elephants 
kandsomeiy caparisoned, and hav- 
ing their heads and trunks painted 
with curious figures and quaint 
devices. Tbe two other carriages 
were smaller, but of elegant con- 
struction, and each drawn by two 
Hlepbants. Passing through the 
arch of the handsome gateway of 
She Motee Muhul, tbe procession 
entered an extensive square, in 
which was erected a circular en- 
closure, constructed of interwoven 
bamboos, about thirty feet *in 
beight-^in which, as we approach- 
ed, we observed about six largo 


OI>ae. 

Buffaloes^ and seven] cages wttli 
Tigers had been attaebed,. at dif- 
ferent places, on the odUide of the 
bamboo enclosure, each having a 
small door opening into the arena, 
in which the Buffaloes were impa- 
tiently waiting to give them battle. 

The enclosure was quickly 
surrounded by the Elephants of the 
spectators and by crowds of na- 
tives — the uproar waxed exceed* 
ing great, and tbe frightened Buf- 
faloes charged the Bamboos with 
alarming fury ; but, fortunately, 
they were proof against their for- 
midable horns. Few of His 1 ord- 
ship's party had previously been 
witnesses of a Tiger fight, and 
expectation was raised to tbe 
highest pitdi, when two Tigers 
were let in upon the raging Buf- 
faloes. But, alas for human fore- 
sight ! in this, as on most occasions, 
reality was fully disappointed by 
anticipation ! The Tigers crept 
trembling along tbe sides of the 
enclosure, and made no attempt 
to defend themselves, or to avoid 
the blow, when the Buffaloes, 
carrying their heads close to the 
ground, charged down upon them, 
and pinned them to the Bamboos. 
A pugnacious Bear was then let 
in as tbe champion of the falleit 
Tigers, and expanded his ample 
arms to embrace his noble foe, 
— but Bruiu's self-complacency 
was considerably disturbed by 
suddenly finding himself elevated 
six feet above his ordinary level, 
with a small rent or two in his 
comfortable fur-jacket. 

Bruin had, doubtless, read 
Falstaff's history, or may be he 
was that worthy personage him- 
self in a state of transmigration. 
At any rate, he fully concurred 
with that valiant knight, in deem- 
ing discretion to be the better part 
of valor, and, 'accordingly iurning 
bis back on the Buffaloes, he pro- 
ceeded quietly to climb up the 
baadbos, till arriving at the top, 
his career was arrest by a ibt, 
in which he presentS^y became ao 
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entangled, tliat ha was unable to 
move backwards or forw'ards^and 
therefore v^tAnained quietly where 
he was, basting in the sun, and 
looking down upon the field of 
battle and the enemy, with much 
apparent self-satisfaction at the 
ingenuity of his escape. 

The party then proceeded to a 
part of the Palace called the 
Moobaruk Munzil, where break- 
fast had been prepared in a spaci- 
ous and remarkably elegant saloon. 
After breakfast, the party adjourn- 
ed to the veranda which overlook- 
ed the Goomtee, for the purpose of 
witnessing combats between Ele- 
phants and Rhinoceroses, and 
other amusements that had been 
prepared for the occasion. Two 
Elephants were arraigned against 
each other on the opposite bank of 
the River Goomtee, which, at this 
spot, is deep and narrow. The 
exhibition succeeded little better 
than the Tiger fight, for, after a 
slight struggle, the sagacious ani- 
mals seemed to discover their res- 
pective strength, and the weaker 
turned tail, and strode off to the 
jungle. After considerable delay, 
and firing of squibs, the Elephants 
were again brought together, and 
prevailed on to renew the combat. 
The fugitive mustered all his vigour 
for one desperate struggle, and 
succeeded, for a moment, in lifting 
his antagonist from his fore legs, 
but as if sensible that he had ex- 
hausted his powers in the effort, 
he again fled. The King being 
far from well, the entertainment 
soon after broke up, and the Rhino- 
ceros fights did not take place. 

On the morning of 5th Decem- 
ber, the Governor General left 
liuenow, and proceeded to the 
Resident’s house in the oanton<i 
ments, which are situated about 
four miles from the city. His 
Lordship and family partook of a 
splendid tiffin at Mr. Ricketts’s 
Garden House, and proceedJk in 
the^evening to the Camp, which 
was pitched about two miles from 


the coutonments, on the road to 
Seetapore.’^ 

Divition Order ^ hy Major Ginertd 

the Earl of Camwath, Head- 

Quarters^ Barrackpore, lOfA Da^ 

cember, 1826. 

Major General the Earl of 
Carnwath considers it due to 
Lieutenant Colonel Elrington and 
the Officers of H, M. 47tli Regi- 
ment to express in public Orders 
his entire approbation of the 
state and appearance of that 
Corps, as exhibited at the half 
yearly inspection on the Sth 
instant. 

The performance in the Field 
evinced much to the Major Gene- 
ral’s satisfaction that the Officers 
and Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Privates were well acquaint- 
ed ivith the prescribed rules 
established by His Majesty for 
the performance of Field move- 
ments, and the manner of excut- 
ing the Evolutions proved that 
due pains had been taken by the 
Commanding Officers. Adjntant, 
and Officers in general to properly 
instruct the Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Privates. 

The neat Soldier- like appearance 
of the men and of their Arms ana 
Accoutrements is highly creditable, 
and the regular system evinced 
throughout the Books and whole 
inferior Economy of the Regiment 
confers great credit on all coneern- 
od in its disciplihe. 

The School merits the Major 
Generals praise, and Lord Cam- 
wath has no hesitation in declare 
ing that he considers the State of 
the Regimental Hospital, tim 
cleanly comfortable appearasm 
of the Patients thereii: ; the re- 
gularity observable in the arrange- 
ment of the Stores, and Stowage 
of the Sickmens Kits, and through- 
out the whole Department a» 
evincing an attention to bis duty 
on the part of Assistant Suigeoti 
Dempster, which entitles this 
Medical OCcqr to his Lordship's 
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imqtiaiified approbation* and be 
will not fail in his report on the 
Regiment to bring his attention to 
bis duties to the notice of his 
Excellency the Right Honourable 
the Commander in Chief* 

The Commissariat will issue 
extrabatta to His Majesty’s 47th 
Regiment on account of tlie half 
yearly inspection by the Major 
General. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) A. SHOULDHAM, 
D. A, Adgt, GmeraU 

Deputy Asst » Adjt Genl.\ 

Office, Head- Quarters f 
Presidency DivisioUf T 
JBarrackpore. J 

Govt, Gaz, Dee* 21. 

FEMALE SOCIETY. 

An examination took place on 
Saturday, according to advertise- 
ment at th| Episcopal Residence, 
C'howringhce, of the Scholars 
under the Patronage of the Ladie.s’ 
Society for native female education, 
Mrs. Heber, Mrs. Harington, Lady 
Franks, and about 200 other 
JLadieN of the settlement honoured 
the examination with their pte« 
aence. I'here were but few native 
gentlemen, but among them was 
Rajah Budenath Roy who dis- 
tingu sited himself last year by his 
munificent donation towards the 
building a Central Soliool. The 
Rajah also took an active part in 
the examination of some of the 
classes. The appearance of the 
Scholars was more favourable 
tlien on any former occasion, a 
considerable proportion were of an 
age capable of benefiting by the 
instruction imparted, thus mani- 
festing on the part of the native 
population an increased confidence 
in the teachers. Of about 540 
girls who are in daily attendance 
in the different Schools, 200 were 
examined. They arc taught geme- 
rally in the Elementary Rooks sup* 
plied by the SciiooLRook Society, 


some of them were, examined in 
theilittle* work on Geography, and 
pointed out on the bditutiful Map 
now bound up with that work, the 
Countries and places respecting 
which they were questioned, 'i liey 
were examined also in tlie gospels 
w'hich are given them in separate 
copies, and in Watt's Catechism 
to which is appended some ques- 
tions on the creation, the ten com- 
mandment!*, and , on the way of 
salvation as taught in the Christian 
scriptures ; they also read and 
learn by heart short prayers and 
translations of Hymns, which have 
been prepared cliiefly for their use. 
Many of the girls manifest great 
readiness in explaining the mean- 
ing of words which occur in their 
lessons, and in the meaning of the 
passages they read. A poor blind 
girl about 13 years of age excited 
considerable iiiieresl. .She has 
from listening to the other children 
got by heart many passages from 
the gospel and repealed very cor- 
rectly the greater part of tho 
second chapter of St. Lute. On 
the whole, iJte progress in the state 
of these Schools is manifest both 
in respect of the appearance and 
acquirements of the children. 
Several persons conversant in 
Bengalee engaged in examining 
separate classes, by which meani, 
the whole wa.s got through in 
moderate time, and the i'oinpany 
separated with a general feeling of 
satisfaction, with the measures 
adopted by the Ladies Society, and 
anticipations of solid advantage to 
the objects of tbeir benevolent e.\* 
ertions. Among the specimens of 
work performed by tlie School 
Girls was also a sampler very well 
executed by a Native Christian 
woman, who has been taught by 
Mrs. Keichardt. It is intended as a 
present for Lady H astings, and the 
followiug inscription is wrought 
on it : 

Under the Patronage of the Most 
Noble li^tise of Hastings,^' 

W c poor Hindto Females 
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first beg;Bnt(| enjoy the blessings of 

Education, * ^ 

February, 1822. 

About 1000 Rupees were added 
to the Funds of the Soeiety by sub- 
scriptions, and by the sale of 
fancy articles.— s/e/mjBttR, Dec. 26. 

We understand that letters have 
been received from the Camp of the 
Governor General, dated the J4th 
instant, when the party was at 
Shahjehanpore we ire sorry to 
learn, that both His Lordship and 
Lady Amherst had been somewhat 
indisposed.— Govt. Gaz. Dec»27, 


MADRAS. 

The new Church at Vepcry was 
opened on Sunday forenoon last 
pursuant to Notice, when an ex- 
cellent Sermosi was preached by the 
Reverend W. Roy, Senior t hap- 
lairrtoa very crowded congrej?a- 
tion ; and a Collection made in aid 
of the Mission Eiitabiishmeut.— 
Madras^ June 22. 

JProm a Correspondents — It is 
with sincere regret, I announce the 
deatli of l ieutenant Colonel H. H. 
Pepper, on Tuesday last, the 25th 
instant, iii the 43d year of his age : 
— Whilst exercising the arduous 
Command of the Force in Pegu, 
he <x)nli acted the disease, which 
has terminated an honourable and 
uninterrupted career of 27 years 
service ; JSince 1799 ho had been 
actively employed in the various 
Campaigns of the Madras Army; 
and was alike distinguished for an 
ardent zeal, and devoted gallantry : 
but on no occasion were his merits 
conwSidered to be more conspicuous, 
than in the recent capture of the 
position of Setoung ; his Plan for 
the Assault having displayed 
superior military quBilities ; whilst 
his intrepidity and prowess in 
leading the principal Column Into 
the enemy's works will lonjt be 
remlmbered as an example for 
the imitation, And as a themo for 


the applause, of Comrade! ia 
Arms/' — Madras., July 27. 

We have been favored with some 
details relative to the unfortunate 
loss of the H. C. Transport Ed* 
ward Strettell-*-Uom whicli it apears 
— that they left Tavoy for Madras 
on the 1st of July; and after a 
tedious passage reached Acheen 
itoads the beginning of iSeptember: 
three unsuccessful attempts w'ere 
then made to proceed to Sea by 
the Bengal Passage, and the Ship 
was each time carried to the East- 
ward by the Current setting into 
the Straits of Malacca. Un the 
18th September they W'cnt through 
the Surat Passage : in tacking the 
Ship missed Stays near the land 
and in a strong eddy, when she 
was driven on shore on Pulo 
Gomez y an Island outside the 
passage, and totally lost. The 
C*aptain, Mates and Crew with the 
Passengers were saved, with the 
exception of 20 of the Public 
Followers, who were unfortunately 
drowned in attempting to swim on 
shore from the wreck. A Brig 
had been hired to convey the Crew 
and Followers of the Army to 
Pinang : and the Captain and 
Mates were proceeding to Calcutta 
in a Moorish Ship which was in 
Acheen Roads at the time, and 
bound to that Place — The account 
concludes with stating, that 
Lieutenant Milnes of the Pioneers^ 
in charge of the ’Public Followers, 
volunteered with much spirit and 
courage, and at great risk, to swim 
to the island with a line, in order to 
establish a communication between 
the shore and wreck, but in the 
attempt was so severely bruised 
against the wreck, as to render 
his proceeding to Madias on H. 
M. Ship Slaney abselutely nem 
cessary. — Madras, Oct. 25. 

Pursuant to the Notice of thg 
Sh&i'iff, as given in our Gazette of 
the 16th instant, a numerous Meet- 
ing of the N&tive luhabitaats of 
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tbe Presidency took place ^ Sa- 
turday last, at tbe tbuilding in 
Popham*sBroad-ivay selected for 
the occasion : The most respect- 
able Members of the Native Com* 
inanity were present ; and the 
following: Prooe^ings have been 
forwarded to us for publication : 

“ At a Meeting of the Princi- 
pe* t^ indoo Inhabitants and Heads 
of different Castes held at a House 
formerly the shop of Messrs. 
Ashton and Co, situated at Black- 
Town in Popham’s Broad way on 
Saturday, the 26th day of Novem- 
ber, 1826, pursuant to the Notice 
of tbe Sheriff, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the Act 
of Parliament passed in England 
regarding the appointment of 
Jurors in this Country . 

The Assembly consisted of the 
most respectable Hindoo Inhabi- 
tants of Madras, in number more 
than a thousand. 

Tbe Sheriff having taken the 
Chair, addressed the Meeting as 
follows . 

Gbntlemek, 

At the requisition of several 
respectable Native Inhabitants of 
Jdadras, I solicited, and obtained 
the sanction of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, to convene 
the Meeting of tbe Native Inhabi- 
tants now assembled. 

To mark tbe object of this Meet- 
ing, I shall read to you, the letter 
soliciting it, and the sanction of 
the Government. 

f The Sheriff then read the Letters* ) 

From tbe time that has transpir- 
ed since my Public Notification of 
the I5th Instant, 1 doubt not you 
are come prepared to take into 
consideration the object for which 
you are here assembled. 

It might be justly deemed pre- 
sumption on my part, were 1 to 
offer an opinion on the Acts of tbe 
Xi^slature, nor is it my intention 
to offer yen any advice on the 
subject. But before 1 call upon 
you to nominate your Chairman, 
I trust 1 may be pemitted to sug* 


gest to you the course which it 
strikers me, you ought to pursue 
to prevent unnecessary discussion, 
and to enable you more effectually 
to attain the object of your wishes 
with due decorum, and respect to- 
wards the high autliorities appoints 
ed to frame the Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Appointment, Form : 
of Summoning, of Juries, 

I therefore submit to you, Gen- 
tlemen, tbe propriety of selecting a 
Committee (not too numerous) 
from each of the Castes here pre- 
sent, who may possess your entire 
confidence, to discuss tbe subject, 
(should it not have already met 
with mature consideration), and 
to frame an appropriate Petition 
to tbe honourable the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
stating your objections to being 
employed as J urors. 

It, now only remains with me 
to tender yon my humble services 
in presenting your Petitions, when 
engrossed and signed by as many 
of the respective Castes as are 
here present, to The Honorable the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, And 
Gentlemen, I have now to request 
you will make your selection of a 
Chairman, 

Resolved unanimously that the 
warmest thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Sheriff for calling the 
Meeting. 

The Assembly then requested 
V ennelaevcnty Sooh Row Bramin 
to preside : and having taken his 
seat, be explained to the Assembly 
what the Sheriff had stated, and 
interpreted the Act of Parliament 
in the Tamil and Telugoo langu- 
ages, and {requested the Assembly 
to state their individual opinion 
respecting the Act. 

Chinndtomhg Moodeliar then 
stated or read his opinion to tho 
following effect: — 

The object of this Meeting is to 
collect the opinion of the Hindoos 
of this Town, on the subject of a 
Law lately passed in England, 
whereby we are declared eligible 
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to act as Jarors like Bn^lisbmen, 
providec} the Judges of the •Su- 
preme Couf^ahotild see fit, in cases 
of a criminal nature, when persona 
of our own religion are to be tired. 

Since this Law became known 
at Madras, it has been the subject 
of mneb discussion and considera« 
tion, and some European Gentle- 
men have kindly explained to 
several among ns, that the privi- 
lege which has thus been conferred 
on us, is very valuable and ought 
to received with gratitude ; and 
sonic of the Native Inhabitants, 
who are acquainted witli tlie Eng« 
lish language and European Cus- 
toms have at times, spoken of 
this measure as one that is likely 
to be beneficial to the Hindoo 
community. 

Others have considered, that in 
our present condition, wc are not 
sufiiciently educated, or advanced 
ill knowledge to understand the 
nature of the duty, which as .Jur 
rors, we shall have to perform ; and 
it must be admitted, that nine- 
tentlisof our number, are totally 
ignorant of the English language, 
and have never been in the Su- 
preme Court during a criminal 
trial, scarcely any of us, are in the 
least acquainted with the rules. of 
English Law, and perhaps there is 
not a single Individual who can 
understand (he. distinctions that 
are said to exist in respect to of- 
fences against tbe Law of England, 
of which, if we act as Jiirws, we 
shall be required to convict ot to 
acquit our countrymen. 

At a criminal trial we may ua- 
derstand the evidence given by 
witnesses, in our own languages, 
and we may happen to know the 
character and condition in life of 
these witnesses, whereby >ve may 
form a. correct judgement, whetker 
they are speaking truly or other- 
wise ; but without a proper, under- 
standing of the nature of the of- 
fence and the Law that may apply 
loiteitwill be a dlliicult task to 
RrQuouneca virdict, Kbwever wc 


may. tsnderstand the facts of the 
case. Should the trial be for an 
offence, which may subject Ihi^ 
prisoner to the penalty of death* 
there are very few among us, who 
would consider themselves fit to 
form an opinion, on a matter of so 
much importance. To the mem- 
bers of the Braminical Caste, other 
considerations will suggest them- 
selves, to which no allusioo need 
be madc^ 

Many of us have heard, that ab 
criiuinal trials, the assistance of 
Counsel has l^n useful, in ex- 
plaining the facts of the case, in 
prosecuting with effect the guilty, 
and in defending the innocent ; 
now should we act as Jurors, we 
shall lose, whatever benefit can 
arise from the aid of CoonseL 
cither to the Prosecution or the 
Defence. For wc shall not be able 
to^understand what may be address- 
ed to us, and the same effect can 
never be produced by an Interpre- 
ter, however skilful and able he 
may be. This observation will 
apply in a much stronger degree 
to the Charge of the Judge, which 
must be interpreted and parUeor 
larly explained, to enable the most 
intelligent among us to understand 
the law of the case, or the. reason- 
ing of the Judge on the Evidence, 
and the application of it. 

Yet all these difficulties ought to 
be overcome, before any honest 
roan can venture to pronounce a 
verdict, w’hicb may deprive a fel- 
low-creature of his life, or, occa- 
sion some other punishment. 

If we are to act as Jurors at the 
Court-House, we must also per- 
form, the duty of attending the. 
Inquests of the Coroner, and. let 
any one present reflect on, the 
situation in wbich he will be 
placed, if liable to be summonei} 
and to be kept for hours near to a 
dead body, and that body de|Kp^«: 
ed in a place, which Brahmins 
respectable Hindoos, oaght nof^ 
approach. , * v 
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On tlie present occasion, 1 tio not 
wish to advert particularly to the 
diflereoGes and distinctions which 
exist between our Castes ; but, in 
tile trial of offences, which may 
have been occasioned by quarrels 
of Castes^ involving the common 
feeling of great numbers of men, it 
will to very difficult to find an 
impartial Jury to determine on tto 
guilt or innocence of the party 
charged. The consequence of an 
noqnittal or a conviction, are like' 
ly to be much more prejadical to 
the conflictn^ parties, than if the 
party offending should be tried as 
heretofore. 

It is said, that a similar measure 
has been tried at Ceylon, and that 
its effects have been very beneficial. 
On this subject, there are different 
opinions ; but the people of Ceylon, 
who serve as Jurors, differ essen- 
tially from ourselves, and perhaps, 
are better fitted for the benefit 
which, it is said has been conferred 
on them. There, the Judges per- 
form Circuits at a distance from 
the seat of Government, and unless 
they were enabled to find men to 
peiform the duty of Jurors, it 
would to necessary either to take 
^Europeans with the Judges, or to 
abandon that mode of trial At 
Madras, the Judges constantly 
administer Justice in one Court. 

A time may arrive hereafter 
when the Hindoo Population of 
this place, may overcome the diffi- 
culties which have been noticed ; 
but it is for those amongst us, who 
are most competent to the task, to 
consider and declare, whether in our 
present condition we are fitted for 
the duty we maybe required to per- 
form ; anddf not, whether we ought 
not to represent submissively, but 
earnestly,to the Judges of tto Su- 
preme Court, that we are at present, 
desirous of being excluded from the 
pidlege extended by the late Act 
parliament to the Natives of this 
■Idenoy. * 

■here are many points of a minor 
lire which mast ocedr to any one 


who may. have witnessed or beard 
ofllfe Criminal Proceedings of the 
Supreme Court ; and ' which illus- 
trate the inconvenience that would 
result from our attending as Jurors. 
Whatever may be the day, or how- 
ever indispensable, we may think it 
to perform particular ceremonies, 
cither for family purposes, or in the 
celebration of festivals, we must 
attend punctually or be subject to 
fines. We cannot during a trial 
take any refreshment— that by our 
Customs is not permitted. We most 
continue together until our opinion 
is found ; that it is possible, that 
with every regard to our religion 
and our perjudiccs, men may be 
brought together, who have never 
before sat on the same form or 
carpet, and whose sitting together 
would constitute a mental degrada- 
tiontothe one or the other, and 
perhaps tbefeelingmight be mutnaK 
Thus circumstanced, any unanimi- 
ty of opinion, would be difficult of 
attainment. 

Although in certain cases about 
30 years ago, half the Jury were 
Hindoos the other half were Euro- 
peans, and the Court of that time, 
was not conducted by any regular 
forms or proceedings. The J udges 
were not Lawyers, and the course 
was better within the comprehen- 
sion of the natives, who were 
usually selected to fill the office. 
What then happened to terminate 
the summoning of natives to serve 
on the'Jory, is within the recoW 
lectiott of a few only. It is for 
our present consideration, whether 
we are yet competent to understand 
and to perform the duty t 

Should this Assembly be of opi- 
nion, that the period has not yet 
arrived, when we can venture to 
exercise the privilege, which the 
British Parliament seems to have 
offered its, let us fbrm a Committee 
to prepare a respectful and becom- 
ing representation to tto Judges of 
the Supreme Court, to whom the 
framing of the Kale is delegWd, 
expressing our tininks for tb# 
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benefit intended to be cpnferred, 
and explaining our reason# for 
>rishit]g to decline it. It may also 
be proper to convey a similar 
representation to the Government, 
by which wc are protected. 

The sentiments stated by Chin* 
natornhy Moodeliar and his propo- 
sal were declared by the Chairman 
to be in conformity with his own, 
and for himself and on behalf of 
the Brahmin Caste, recommended 
that they should be adopted by the 
Meeting. Poompavey Annasawmy 
Moodeliar supported the proposal 
for himself and on behalf of the 
other Nattawais, with the excep- 
tion of a few persons, in numlier 
about 20. who desired to be fur- 
nished with an Extract of the Pro- 
ceedings of the late Mayores Court, 
exhibiting the names of the Hindoo 
Inhabitants who formerly acted as 
J.urprs in that Court, for the pur- 
pose of giving their opinion with** 
in a month. This latter sugges- 
tion, was seconded by Connote 
Mooiiah Moodeliar, 

Tiie opinion and proposal of 
Chinnatomhy Moodeliar seconded 
or recommended by the Chairman, 
was also supported by ^atnasevoy 
Chettyar for himself and on behalf 
of bis Caste, and by (■ollah Ha* 
yaxah Chettyar for himself and on 
behalf of his Caste. 

Vencatasavmy Chatty on behalf 
of the Dassayees asked the Chair* 
man’s permission to retire into a 
room for the purpose of forming 
an opinion. This wa? seconded 
by Mootootawmy Naick, but ob- 
jected to by Poompavey Annataw* 
my Moodeliar on tbe ground that 
it would take up time unnecessa- 
rily, which objection was support- 
ed by Nxneappah Moodeliar, 

Tlie suggested that those 

people who wished to retire into a 
Hoorn should stand* up,* as also 
those who made the objection to it 
in order to point out the Majority 
amj^nority*. Eight Members of 

JOassayees, then stood up, as 
wishing to retife^ but twenty hav- 

V 1 


ing objected to it, the original was 
negatived. 

It was then unanimously agreed 
by the Members of all the Castes^ 
that respectable persons of eacli 
Caste should be appointed to formi 
a Committee for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the best 
mode of framing and preparing 
a respectful Slemoiial to The Ho* 
nourabU The Judges of the Supremo 
Courts and another to The Honour* 
able The Governor in Counoil, 
expressing the thanks of the Hin- 
doo Inhabitants of Madras for tho 
benefit intended to be conferred by 
the Act of Parliament, and explain- 
ing tbe reasons for wishing to 
decline it : 

The following persons were then 
nominated to form the Committee ; 

Braminicol Caste, 
Veunalacunty Soob Row. ^ 

M. Bagabenty Row. 

V umpaokum Ragaviah Braminy, 
W oodraghery Audy N arrainniali < 
Braminy, . • 

Nagaloo Sasbiab Braminy, 

Nat taw are or Hiykt hand. 
Poompavey .\nnasawmy Moode* 
liar. 

Chinnatomby Moodeliar. 

Covoor Soondram Moodeliar* 

P. Agutteswarab Moodeliar. 
Connore lyahsawmy Moodeliar. 
Conjevaram Sabapaty Moode- 
liar. 

Muddyralah Yaterazloo Naidoo, 
Ponnah Pillay. 

Haesayeet, 

Seemapoorty Veneatasawmy 
Chetty. 

Bary Vencadady Kaidoo. ^ 

P. Connary Chetty. 

Parumbackum Sashachellah Nai« 
doo. 

Balasalah Ramasawmj Naidoo* 
Nayarumwar, 

On tbe part of Sooneoowar, 
Hottalah Kistnasawmy Ch^p||, 
Magalore Oobal Chetty. 

Soorah RaroasaWmy Chettyi| ; 

Y. AppiahCheUy. . 

MadaSambgyasevkli Chgttj^' ^ 
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On the part of C^Uctmr, * 

Callah Hagavah Cbetty. 

G. Ramasawmy tJhefty. 

A, Vencataramah Chetty. 

M. Narrasimmaloo Chetty. 

C. Ramasawmy Chclty. 

Left hand CasU. 
Voncaiachelta Chetty. 
Armachellah Chetty. 

Caiumoo Chetty, 

Cliuckravurdy Chetty. 

Vurlapah Chetty. 

Hamasawmy Naicken. 

Basoova Pottan. 

V. Ragaviah Bramin then pro* 

J ioscd, that the thanks of the Meet- 
ng should be given to the Chair- 
man for his able conduct in the 
Chair ; which was seconded by 
Chinnatomhy MoodeliaTy and voted 
unanimously. 

'J'hanks were also given by the 
Assembly to the Sheriff) for his 
zeal, activity, and the able manner 
in which be had convened and 
conducted the Assembly, and for 
pointing out the manner in which 
the Assembly should be conducted. 

Thanks were then offered by the 
Shei'iff to the Assembly for the 
regular manner in which the Meet* 
ing was conducted. 

V. SooB Row/' 

Madras f 27 th Tfavemher, 1826. 
BOMBAY. 

SUPREME COURT, 

July 10, 1826. 

T^e following proposed Regulation 
was read by the Cltrrh of the 
Crown, 

RULE, OIIDINAKCE ANO REGULATION 
IST, OF 1826, 

A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, 
for the good Order and Civil Go- 
vernment qf the Presidency of 

1 Bombay, pasted by the Hon*Jfle 
the Governor in Council of Bom^ 
bay, the Hth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 


Regislar. . f!D«e.' 

eight hundred and twxty six, and 
Registered in the S^reme Court 
df Judicature at Bombay, under 
date the day of 1826 , 
Pre«7nfc/c.— Whereas a Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation, was 
passed in the year 1823, by the 
Hononrable the Governor General 
in Council, and for ihe Presi- 
dency o1‘ Fort William in Bengal, 
with the consent and approbation 
of his Majesty's Sdpreme Court of 
Judicature at (he aforesaid Presi- 
dency for the prevention of the 
printing and circulating in News- 
papers and other papers, published 
at the aforesaid Presidency, mat- 
ters tending to bring the Govern- 
ment of this Country as by law 
established into hatred and con- 
tempt, and to disturb the peac^ 
harmony, and good order of Soci- 
ety, which said Rule, Ordinance, 
and Regulation, after an appeal 
against the same having been on 
solemn deliberation disallowed by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty 
in Council, still remains in full 
force, and whereas, with a view to 
prevent the printing and circu- 
lation of such matters as aforesaid, 
within the Presidency of Bombay, 
it is deemed expedient to regulate 
by law the printing and publication 
within such Presidency, of News- 
papers, and of all Magazines, Re- 
asters, Pamphlets and other print- 
ed books and papers, in any 
language or character, published 
periodically, containing or pm- 
porting to contain public news and 
intelligence, or strictures on tbo 
Acts, measures, and proceedings 
of Government, or any political 
events or transactions whatsoever. 

I. Beit, therefore ordained by 
the authority of the Hon hie the 
Governor in Council, of, and for 
the Presidenqy of Bombay, by and 
in virtue of, and under the autho- 
rity of a certain Act of Parliament, 
made and passed in the . forty 
seventh year of the Reign of dlis 
late Majesty KiuK George the 
Third entitled/ 
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** An Act for the better settle- 
ment of Forts of St. George 
and Bom^y/’ That fourteen days 
after the Registry and publication 
of this Rule, Ordinance, and Regu- 
lation in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Bombay, iirith the 
« consent and approbation of the 
said Supreme Court, if the said 
Supreme Court shall in its dis- 
cretion approve of and consent to 
the Registry and publication of the 
Same, no person or persons shall 
trilbin the said Presidency of 
Bombay, print or publish or cause 
to be printed or published, any 
Newspaper or Magazine, Register, 
Pamphlet, or other printed Book 
or Paper whatsoever in any lan- 
guage or character whatsoever pub- 
lished periodically, containing or 
purporting to contain public news 
and intelligence or strictures on 
tjhe Acts, Measures, and Proceed- 
ings of Government or any Politi- 
cal events or transactions whatso- 
ever, without having obtained a 
licence for that purpose from the 
Governor in Council signed by the 
Chief Secretary of Government for 
the time being, or other person 
acting and officiating as such Chief 
Secretary, 

II. And be it further ordained 
by the authority aforesaid that 
every person applying to the Go- 
vernor ill Council for such license 
shall in all particulars conform, 
or have conformed, to the provi- 
sions ordained by the Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and Regulation I, of 1825, 
in regard to the making, signing 
and delivering of affidavits as 
therein prescribed, under the {lenal- 
ties therein ordained in default 
thereof. 

III. And be it further ordained 
by the authority aforesaid, that 
every licence wbith shall and may 
be granted in manner and form 
aforesaid shall snd may be resam- 
i^cfand recalled by the Governor 
in Council, and from and immedi- 
ately afterliotice in writing of such 


recalK signed by the said Chief 
Secietary or other person aiding 
and officiating as such, shall have 
been given to the person or per- 
sons to whom the said licence or 
licences shall have been granted, 
such notice to be left at such place 
as is mentioned in the affid>tvit 
last delivered accoiding to Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation 1, of 
1825, as the place at which the 
N e wspapers, .M agazine, Register, 
Pamphlet or other printed book 
or paper to which such notice «lia!l 
relate is printed, the said licence 
or licences shall be considered null 
and void, and the Newspapers, 
Magazine, Registers, Pamphlets, 
printed books, or papers to which 
such liocuce or licences relate shall 
be taken and considered as printed 
and published without licence, and 
whenever any such licence as afore- 
said shall be revoked and recalled, 
notice of such revocation and recall 
shall be forthwith given in some 
one of the Newspapers for the time 
being published in Bombay. 

lY . And be it further ordained 
by the#iuthority aforesaid that if 
any person within the said Presi- 
dency of Bombay shall knowingly 
and willfully print or publish, or 
cause to be printed or published, 
or shall knowingly and wilfully, 
either as a proprietor thereof or as 
Agent or Servant of such propri- 
etor, or otherwise sell, vend or 
deliver out, distribute, or dispose 
of, or if any. bookseller or propri- 
etor or keeper of any reading room, 
library, shop, or place of public 
resort, shall knowingly and wil- 
fully receive , lend, give, or sr^fply* 
for the purpose of perusal or 
otherwise to any person whatso- 
ever, any such Newspaiper, Ma- 
gazine, Register, or Pamph.et, or 
other printed book or paper as 
aforesaid such as required by this 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulatioii | 
not having been first obtained, 
•after such licence if previorf“' 
obtained shall have been 
as aforesaid, such persons 
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forfeit for every offence a son? not 
exceeding Kopees four hundred. 

V. And be it farther ordained 
by the authority aforesaid, that ail 
offences committed, and ail peouni* 
ary forfeitures and penalties had 
or in€urre<l under or against this 
Uule, Ordinance and Kegulation, 
shall and may be heard and adjud- 
ged and determined by two or 
more Justices of the Peace Actiiig 
in and for the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, who are hereby empowered 
and authorized to hear and deter- 
mine the same, and to issue their 
summons or warrant for bringing 
the party or parties complained of 
before them, and upon his or their 
appearance or contempt and de- 
fault to hear the parties, examine 
witueseies and to give Judgment or 
sentence according as in and by the 
Rule, Ordinance, and Ilegulation 
is ordained and directed, and to 
award and issue out warrants 
under their hands and Seals for 
the paying of such forleitures and 
penalties as may be imposed upon 
the goods and ehatteis of the offen- 
der, and to cause sale to b^pade 
of the goods and chattels n they 
siiall not be redeemed within six 
days, rendering to the party the 
overplus if iaity be after deducting 
the amount of such forfeiture or 
penalty^ and the costs and charges 
attending the levying thereof, and 
in case sufficient distress shall not 
be found and such forfeitures and 
penalties shall be forthwith paid, 
it shall and may be lawful for such 
Justice of the Peace, and they are 
hereby authorized and required by 
warrant or warrants under their 
hands and Seals to cause such 
offenders to be committed to the 
Common Gaol of Bombay there to 
remain for any time not exceeding 
four months, unless such forfet- 
tuies and penalties and all reijpon- 
able charges shall be sooner paid 
satisfied, and that all the said 
■■Nturcs when paid or levied, 
^Hy>6 from time to time paid into 
^■nasury of the United . Com- 


pany of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, and bo 
employed and disposedfff accord- 
ing to the order and directions of 
his Majesty’s said Justices of the 
peace, at their General Quarter or 
other Sessions. 

VI. Provided always, and be 
it further ordained by the authority 
aforesaid ; that nothing in this Rule^ 
Ordinance, and Regulation contain- 
ed shall bo deemed or taken to 
extend or apply to any printed 
book or paper containing only 
shipping intelligence, advertise- 
ments of sales, current prices of 
commodities, rates of exchange, or 
^other intelligence, solely of a com- 
mercial nature. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) J). GREasHiLi, 

Acty, Sec^, to Govtm 
(True Copy.) 

C. Grant. 

a of a 

Judgment of the Chief Justice 
Sir Edward West. 

Before I consider the proposed 
Regulation I shall state what I 
conceive to be the duty of the 
Court on these occasions, where 
regulations are passed by ibe local 
Government and by them trans- 
mitted to the Court for Registra- 
tion under the statute. 

By the 13tb G. 3. C. 63. See. 36. 
it is enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful fortbe Governor Ge- 
neral and Council of the said Unit- 
ed Company’s settlement at Fort 
William in Bengal, from time to 
time, to make and issue such Rules« 
Ordinance and Regulations, for the 
good order and civil government 
of the said United Company’s Set- 
tlement at Fott William aforesaid, 
and other Factories and Places 
Subordinate, or to be Subordinate 
thereto, or shall be deemed just and 
reasonable, such Rules, Ordinances 
^and Regulations, not being repug- 
nant to the laws of the Realm), and 
to set, impose, inflict, any n^asonahlo 
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Fines and Fbrfeitares forllie Breach 
or non-ojwervance of such ttules. 
Ordinances Sc Regulations ; but ne- 
\ertheless the same, or any of them 
shall not be valid, pr of any Force 
or Effect, until the same shall be 
duly registered and published in 
the said Supreme Court of Judi-* 
cature, which shall be, by the said 
new Charter, established, with the 
consent and approbation of the 
said Court, which Registry shall 
not be made until the expiration 
of twenty days after the same 
shall be openly published, and a 
copy thereof aflixed in some con- 
spicuous part of the Court-house, 
or place where the said Supreme 
Court shall beheld ; and from and 
immediately after such Registry as 
aforesaid, the same shall be good 
and valid in law.'^ 

This provision is extended to 
. the settlement of Bombay by the 
47, G. 3, 8ess. 2, C. 68, Sect. 1. 

it is to be observed that tliis 
Provision requires in the first place 
that such Regulations are not to 
be repugnant to the laws of the 
Realm ; and 

2ndly. That they shall not be 
valid or of any force or effect until 
the same shall be duly registered 
and published in the Supreme 
Court with the consent and appro- 
bation of the said Court. 

Upon this Provision rarioas 
constructions have been put : — 

1st. It has been stated on the 
authority of a late learned Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Madras, 
who presided in the Recorders 
Court here for a short period. Sir 
George Cooper, ** that the Court 
except in cases where some gross 
and glaring infringement of the 
liberty of the subject is. apparent 
on the face of the Hole, have no- 
thing to do with the legality of it, 
but that the Goveriftnont is to de- 
cide on the fitness^ jostice and rea- 
sonableness of it, and that it is for 
them* to see and take care that it 
is not repugnant to tbe laws of the 
liialm/^ * 


This supposed judgement of the 
learned Judge was published in 
the Government Paper of tbe 12th 
April, 1823, and is as follows : — 

** The power of framing Rules, 
Ordinances, and Regulations is 
placed in the Governor General, 
and Governor in Council respec- 
tively at each Presidency — They, 
the Governors aforesaid, are to 
decide on ^he fitness, justice and 
reasonableness, of the same, and 
it is for them to see and take care 
that such Rules, Ordinances and 
Regulations are not repugnant to 
the laws of the Realm —That the 
terms, consent and approbation, 
referred to publication and Regis- 
try only and were used because it 
would be too much to suppose that 
any thing could be hung up and 
registered in tbe Court without 
Its permission — That such pub- 
lication and registry did not give 
them any additional weight on 
point of law, for if the Govern- 
ment made regulations which were 
repugnant to the laws of the 
Realm^was perfectly competent 
to thaipbourt, to decide against 
their legality in any issue there 
depending. In fact that the pub- 
lication and registry in that Court 
of Recorder was nothing m'»re 
than a declaration of the Court's 
knowledge of this existence, but 
did not prevent its afford ing i-e- 
lief when called upon to do so 
afterwards should the circum- 
stances of tlie case seem to war- 
rant an interference — That the 
Court had no doubt the power oiT 
refusing to publish and register, 
but that it would only do so, when 
some gross and glaring infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject, 
arbitrary imprisonment for io« 
stance, or something immoral was 
apparent on the face of the Rule 
sent for Registry.*' 

In the first place, were such the 
trije construction of tbe clause, 
what is the meaning of tbe termi. 
approbation— In tbe next place 
the learned Judge is made to taf 
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such pnbHcaiioii an6 Ke- 
f^istry did not give the Regulation? 
any additional weight in point of 
Jaw, for if the Governmeat made 
Regulations which were repng- 
nant to the laws of the Realm it 
was perfectly competent to the 
Conri to decide against their lega- 
lity in any issue there depending/' 
— But what says the statute itself ? 
«-*^*tbat the same shall not be 
valid or of any force !h- effect un- 
til they shall be registered, and that 
from and immediately after such 
liegistry as aforesaid the same 
akall he good and valid in law** 
Beside, could any thing be more 
mischtevoua llhan that Regulations 
should be passed and registered 
which the officers of the Govern- 
ment and others are to enforce, 
and which, were an action to be 
brought against them for such en- 
forcement, might be declared to be 
illegal, and consequently no justi- 
fication to them. It is clear that 
the proper construction of the act 
is that the Court is to take care in 
the first instance, before t^ R ules 
are registered, that tbey^pc not 
repugnant to the laws of the 
Realm, and that as soon as regis- 
tered they shall he good and valid 
in law, unless disallowed by his 
Alajesty as provided by the act. 

2ndly. It may be, and indeed 
has been said, that under this Pro- 
vision of the legislature the Court 
has only a judicial but not a le- 
gislative power-that it is to con- 
aider the legality but not the ex- 
pediency of Regnlatioiis proposed 
by the Government. 

In the first place however such 
construction is opposed to the 
words of the statute that the 
Regulations shall not be valid till 
they shall be duly registered with 

1 ; consent and approbation of the 
urt the word “ approbation" 
unrestricted and unqualified. 

1 1 do not understand how we 
I restrict and qualify the teilii 
jconstfuing it to mean approba* 

I merely in point of law* Had 


the legislafore intended this, how 
easy Would it have been to have 
said such Regulations^hot to be 
registered by the Court in case 
they shall consider them to be re- 
pugnant to the laws of the Realm. 
In the next place in all the pro- 
ceedings upon the appeal of Mr. 
Buckingham to the King in Coun- 
cil against the Regulation passed 
at Calcutta it is taken for granted 
that the Court are bound to consi- 
der and did actually consider its 
expediency. Thus a part of the 
2d Reason advanced by the Court 
of Directors of the East India 
Company in the support of the 
Regulation is as follows : " That 
the Restrictions imposed by the 
Rule, Ordinance and Regnlatioii 
which is the subject of appeal 
were called for by the state of af- 
fairs in the settlement of Bengal 
and were adapted to the exigency 
of the case and that they were not 
injurious to his Majesty's subjects 
in the said settlement, is to be in- 
ferred from the concurrent Judg- 
ment of the Supreme Government 
of the East India Company and 
of the Supreme Court of his Ma- 
jesty." 'I'lie Court of Dircctorsr 
therefore ansunie that the Supreme 
Couit did exercise their Judgement 
upon the expedieuc\ and necessity 
of the Regulation, and did consi- 
der that it was called for by the 
state of affairs and the exigency of 
the case. M r. Serjeant fiosanquet 
also in bis argument as Counsel 
for the Court of Directors takes it 
for granted that the Court did ex- 
ercise such Judgment. ** It is’' 
says he* ** for your lordships wis- 
dom to determine whether in this 
case your Lordships do or do not 
agree in thinking that necessary 
and expedient which the local Go- 
vernment has found to be neoes- 
saty, which the Court established 
by His Majesty for protecting th« 
rights of hii subjects, and which 

* Page 91 of Frocsediags oa BueV* 
logham's appeals. o 
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is not the Court of the East India 
Company, has tboug:ht exped^nt, 
and has adopted and regfistered in 
in these reg^ulations. 

Nor did the Connsel on the 
opposite side who impugned the 
Regulation ever contend that the 
Court had no right to exercise a 
Judgment as to its expediency to 
tbem^ insisting as they did that the 
preamble to the Regulation which 
recited the existing evil had not 
been proved 'it would have been 
a strong argument that the Su- 
preme Court had exercised no 
Judgment upon that point They 
however did not touch upon such 
argument and evidently because it 
was untenable. 

In many cases too it is impossi- 
ble to separate the question of 
legality from that of expediency, 
iu many cases expediency may 
make that not repugnant to the 
laws of the Realm, which without 
such expediency would clearly bo 
so repugnant. I would instance 
the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act ; would any one contend 
that such suspension would not bo 
mOsSt auconstitutional, and in that 
sense of the term most repugnant 
to the laws of the Realm, if passed 
under circumstances which did not 
render it expedient or rather 
necessary ; would, on the other 
hand, any one contend that it were 
repugnant to law in case of such 
expediency or necessity ? The same 
observation may be made with 
respect to the many acts of Par- 
liament which the Legislature has 
pronounced to be rendered neces- 
sary by the disturbed state of Ire« 
land ; all of them would be uncon- 
•titutional and in that sense Re- 
pugnant to the laws of the Realm, 
unless rendered necessary by the 
state of the Country. Indc^ it 
may be said that evc^ law, every 
restriction of the liberty, or the 
will of an individual is repugnant 
tojaw unless it be called for by 
necessity or expediency ; but there 
it this distinction that many laws 


are ^idently expedient npon Ibe 
face of them and from the known 
principles and propensities of 
human nature, and require pw 
specific proof that they are sa| 
others may not appear to be expe« 
dientupon the uoe of them and 
from the known Principles and 
Propensities of human nature but 
may be shewn to be so by 9 videaeo 
of particular facts and circum- 
stances. 

It is clear therefore that tho 
Court have a right or rather are 
bound to consider the expediency 
of proposed Regnlations,' that the 
Court has by the statute legisla* 
tive and not simply judieial func- 
tions to perform, and that even if 
it were not so, if the Court were 
bound to exercise a power simply 
jndicial, in many cases the. legality 
depends so entirely upon t^e expe- 
diency, that the Court could not 
divest itself of the duty of con- 
sidering it* 

1 shall now proceed to consider 
the Regulations in qae;ition. . 

It must be premised however 
that the Press at this Presidency 
is at present placed on precisely 
the same footing as in England. 
In March, 1825, some Regnlationa 
were passed by the Governor and 
Council, (upon a suggestion from 
the Court made the preceding 
September of their necessity on 
account of the continued misre- 
presentations of the Court's Pro- 
ceedings by one of the Newspa- 
pers) which were merely copies of 
the acts 37 and 38 G. 3, and the 
object of which was to afford to 
thePnblic and those who might 
be aggrieved by annonymons li- 
l^llers, the means of discovering 
the Proprietors, Editors and Prin- 
ters of Newspapers and other 
publications. 

The purpmt of the present Re^ 
gulation which is the same as tha| 
passed at Calcutta is to prohibit/ 
the^ publication of any Newspa^ 
pers or other periodical work ny 
any person not licenced by tin > 
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Goretttor ftnd Cotiooil^ dad to 
make such licence revocable at 
the pleasure of the Governor and 
Council. 

It is quite clear on the mere 
enunciation, that this regulation 
imposes a restriction upon the 
liberty of the subject vrhich no- 
thing but circumstances and the 
state of Society can justify. The 
British Legislator has gone to a 
great extent at different times both 
in England and Ireland in pro- 
hibiting what is lawful in itself, 
lest it should be used for unlaw- 
ful purposes— but never without 
its appearing to the satisfaction 
of the Legislature that it was 
rendered necessary by the state of 
the country. 

It is on this ground of expe- 
diency and necessity on account of 
tbc abuses (as stated) of the Press 
at Calcutta, from the state of 
affairs there and from the exigen- 
cy of the case that the Calcutta 
Begulations arc maintained by 
their very preamble ; by three of 
the four Reasons of the Court of 
]^i^ectors upon the appeal, and 
by the whole of the argument of 
counsel upon the hearing of it. 

Thus the preamble to the Cal- 
cutta Regulations is, Whereas 
^'matters tending to bring the 
Government of this country, as 
by laws established, into hatred 
and contempt, and to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good order 
of Society have ‘of late been fre- 
quently printed and circulated in 
Newspapers, and other papers 
published in Calcutta, for the 
prevention whereof, it is deemed 
expedient to regulate by law,^ the 
printing and publication within 
the settlement of Fort William in 
Bengal, of Newspspers, and of 
all Magazines, Registers and 
Pamphlets, and other printed 
J)ooks and papers in any language 
fcr character, published periodi- 
cally, containing or purpofting to 
Contain public news, and intelli- 
gence or strictures ^ the acts, 


measures, and proceedings of Go* 
vernMient, or any political events 
or transactions whatscfever." 

The Reasons of the East India 
Company embrace the same facts 
and the consequent expediency 
and necessity of the Regulation. 

The first Reason commences, 
** Because the said Rule, Ordi- 
nance and Regulation was made 
by competent authority, and was 
rendered necessary, by the abuses 
to which the unrestrained liberty 
of printing had given rise to in 
Calcutta. The preamble of the said 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation 
states that matters tending to bring 
the Government of Bengal as by 
Law established, into hatred and 
contempt, and to disturb the 
peace, harmony and good order 
of Society; had recently before 
the making thereof been printed 
and circulated in Newspapers and 
other papers published in Cal^ 
cutta.’^ 

Again in the 2n(l Reason, that 
the Restrictions imposed by the 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation 
which is the subject of appeal 
were called for by the state of af- 
fairs in the settlement of Bengal, 
and were adopted to the exigency 
of the case.*' 

Again in the 4tb Rea.son, the 
Reasonableness of Ordinances 
must depend upon the circumstan- 
ces and situation of the country 
to which they arc applied.** 

1 need not go through the ad* 
dresses of Council to shew that 
the whole of their arguments in 
favor of these Regulations are 
founded upon the fact, as stated 
in the Preamble, of their expe- 
diency and necessity from the lo- 
cal circnmstances and the exigen- 
cy of the state of affairs at Cal- 
cutta, and I respectfully presume 
that Hi» Majesty in Council ap- 
proved of the Regulation for the 
same reasons, no others having 
been urged, and in particular 
upon the ground that the Prkm- 
ble of the Regii!ation reciting 
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such exigency was mot traversable evidente of any such treasonable 
or questionable. « ^ practices, nay, when it was well 

But whait»is the Preamble to the known that there, were no such or 
Regulation which is now proposed any circumstances to call for it, 
to be registered in the Supreme and with a mere recital of the 
Court at Bombay. Is there any Habeas Corpus Act having been 
recital of matters tending to bring suspended in Ireland ; as the pre- 
the Government of this country, sent proposed Regulation merely 
as by law established, into hatred recites that the same Regulation 
and contempt, having been print-* had been passed at Calcutta, 
ed and circulated in Newspapers 1 am of opinion that this pro* 
and other Papers published in posed Regulation should not be 
Bombay? Nothing of the kind, registered. 

The Preamble merely recites that — 

a certain Regulation had been Judgment pronounced by 
passed in Calcutta for the preven* Justice Ri ca- 
tion of the publication of such July 10, 1826. 

matters. Is it the fact that such 1 have read the case of the Press 
matters have been publishedin the of India, before the King in Conn- 
Bombay Papers ? can a single cil ; but still 1 think the clause as 
passage or a single word tending to the charge in the proposed Rule, 
to bring the Government of Bom- is repugnant to the law of En- 
bay into hatred and contempt, gland— >and that Policy did not, 
can a single structure or comment and does not require it. It is ar- 
br work respecting any of the gued ( think too much, as if the 
measures of Government be point- natives had been at all affected by 
ed out in any Bombay Paper? the licentiousness of the Press ; the 
• How then without such neces- mischief in Calcutta was wholly, 
sity as is stated in the Pream- 1 think, confined to the English, 
ble to the Calcutta Regulations, and would 1 aiu persuaded, have 
can it be expected that, even were remedied itself, 
the Supreme Court to consent to Considering as I do, that the 
register them, and an appeal were liberties of England are part cf the 
preferred, they would be con- law of the land and that they de- 
firmed by His Majesty in Council, pend on the freedom of the Press, 
Were would be the reasons of the I cannot conceive how a licence. 
Court of Directors in favor of which is to stop its mouth and 
them, were would be the argu- stifle its voice can be consistent 
ments of Counsel in support of with, and not repugnant to the law 
them ! of England. 

Suppose an Act of Parliament Tho' I entertain this opinion, I 
passed to suspend tbo Habeas Cor- shall not object to the Registry, 
pus Act in Ireland on account of because, as regards the repugnan* 
treasonable practices in that coun- cy, I defer to the appellcte autho- 
try-^Jn such case evidence of such rity, as I should on any point of 
practices would be laid before Com- law, which they had decided 
miitees of the two bouses of Par- contrary to my judgu«ent ; and 
liament before the act was passed, with regard to the policy and tbo 
and the act would a^o recite them, expediency, 1 do not think the 
as the Calcutta Regiflation recites legislature intended to leave them 
the evils whish it was intended to so much to the consideration of th^ 
remedy— But would the fact of court, as to the Governmeiit| 
such act having been passed for whifili foght to be the better judgj 
Irelfind justify a motion to extend of such subjects, and which mu^ 
it also to England, without any now be presumed to have forme 

W2 
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pr«per jndgDMnt. It is not desir- 
able, that the judicial should ever 
be mixed with the executive or 
combined with the legislative, and 
Parliament having legislated so 
much for British India, it is a pity, 
I think, that a question of such 
vital importance with analogy to 
England, should not have emanat* 
ed in, and had the sanction of 
Parliament. 

1 feel further justified, in ac- 
quiescing in the Registry, (now 
that 1 have stated publicly my 
opinion) because the decision of 
the council must be known to 
Parliament, and if Parliament 
should object, it were easy to 
propose a Bill, to limit and more 
actually define the local authority, 
and when one considers of whom 
the Privy Council consist, and 
who was the advocate for Mr. 
Buckingham, men all eminent in 
Parliament as well as the profes- 
sion, one cannot avoid feeling, that 
ulterior measures would have been 
adopted in Kngland, if the opinion 
which I unhappily entertain as to 
the repugnancy, and the necessity 
of this Rule, had been current and 
general. 

JuDGifCNT OF Mr. Justice 
Chambers. 

Bombay, 10th July, 1826. 

In order to explain clearly the 
grounds of my opinion on the 
present occasion, 1 think it neces- 
sary to advert in a cursory way to 
the circumstances under which these 
regulations are presented to us, 
in consequence of the recent deci- 
sion of the Privy Council against 
Mr. Buckingham’s appeal, it has, 
J believe, been recommended by 
the Court of Directors to the local 
Governments of Bombay and 
Madras, to propose that the Bengal 
Regulations regarding the Press, 
should totidem verbis 1^ registered 
i|nd become a part of the local law 
of each of these Presidencie|L and 
the Government of Bombay so far 
acquiesce in the views of the 


Court of Directors as, to propose 
them jor our Registration accord- 
ing to their recommendation. It 
appears to have been thought, that 
the decision in that particular case 
is tantamount to a legblative de- 
claration, the same or similar 
regulations are so consonant with 
the general policy of the Indian 
Government, that they need but to 
be proposed in order to adopted. 
If indeed, that decision bore in any 
way directly upon the general 
question of the expediency of such 
regulations there is no man in the 
situation of a Judge who would 
not feel great deference for such 
authority. But unless it could be 
shewn that such a decision bound 
us with the force of an act of Par- 
liament, even then I conceive, a 
Judge would on the present occa- 
sion feel it to be his duty to consi- 
der de novo the general principle, 
and exercise most conscientiously 
the discretion, the legislature bad 
vested in him. But when grounds 
may readily be suggested for that 
decision, wide of principle upon 
which we are called upon pros- 
pectively to consider the expedien- 
cy of the present regulation, I am 
at a loss to imagine, what neces- 
sary and immediate connection 
there is between the decision of the 
Privy Council and the proposal of 
them for our adoption. The deci- 
sion of the Privy Council stripped 
as it is of all the grounds upon 
which it was formed, presents to 
my mind merely a confirmation 
retrospectively of a solemn act of 
the supreme government in Bengal, 
in conjunction with the Supreme 
Court upon a subject matter, ex- 
pressly within their authority, 
under circumstances, which if true, 
might justify that act, and of the 
truth of which circumstances they 
elone w'ere the competent Judges, 
what bearing or what material 
influence can such a decision have 
on our minds, who are called upon 
at another place under totally 
different circumstances to consider 
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prospectively the expediency of 
iotrodueing the. same regulations 
not as a remedy for any existtug 
or imminent evil, but as a general 
and permanent act of legislation* 
The preamble it may be said was 
Mot proved nor require to be proved 
to be true before the council, but 
that 1 conceive could no more be 
done, than the Court of King's 
Bench could require the proof of 
any special finding of a Jury on a 
special case brought before them ; 
and it does not therefore follow that 
the preamble is mere waste paper 
and unnecessary to form ground 
work for such restrictive regulation. 

All such regulations being con* 
fessedly respective of natural li- 
berty to a much greater extent 
than it has ever been thought ne- 
cessary to carry matters in our 
own country, (I mean iu the best 
time or in the way of permanent 
enactment,) whatever distinctions 
may be made by the terms contra 
legem and prater legemy to common 
understandings, they are as much 
opposed to the ordinary notions of 
Bugiish laws as light is to dark- 
ness ; and necessity alone, and that 
of a very obvious permanent kind, 
can justify in my judgment their 
Registration. In all such cases of 
imperfect definition of legal rights, 
it is impossible not to see that the 
situation of the different places 
may require different enactments 
and what may be necessary at one 
place may be perfectly superfluous 
at another, lii the same way even 
in the same place, it may be pre- 
mature to introduce strong mea- 
sures at one time j which at a riper 
period of society may be deemed 
highly beneficial. There is no sub- 
ject indeed the consideration of 
which is acknowledged* to require 
a sounder discretion with reference 
to local circumstances, .or in which 
local circumstances have so diiect 
an operation in determining the 
legality or illegality of psirticular 
treasures. In every separate Ju- 
Tis()ictioD, therefore, it must be 


matter purely of discretion bow 
far and when it is expedient to 
introduce respective regulations of 
this nature. 

Without therefore considering 
very minutely the particular ten^ 
dency of the RegulatiDns proposed, 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
if registered their general tendency 
would in my opinion, be most 
prejudicial to the independence 
and good spirijt of the community, 
with respect to the necessity of 
introducing any such regulation at 
all in Bombay, at the present mo« 
ment 1 conceive there cannot be 
two opinions, in a time of perfect 
tranquillity, with a small commu- 
nity of Europeans, and a native 
population submissive even to 
Servility, the only effect would bo 
enforceing new Shackles to res- 
train no evil and by leading to by 
paths of favour and influence to 
create perhaps a greater practical 
evil, than any it can ever obviate. 
Indeed nothing can exhibit in a 
stronger light the difference of cir« 
cumstances in which* this Presiden- 
cy is placed, than the total omission 
of the preamble of the Bengal 
regulations in those now presented 
to the Court for registration, a 
preamble, the conviction of the 
truth of which would alone induce 
me to countenance any such mea- 
sures ; nothing more is necessary 
to shew how perfectly inapplicable 
the state of things here is to such 
restrictive measures that the peru- 
sal of that preamble ; not one 
word of which has or is likely to 
have I trust for a long period of 
time any force as applied to this 
Presidency, The disposition and 
character of the people is not tho 
greatest difference of circumstan- 
ces to be attended to ; the weighty 
and important difference between 
the situation of the two places 
consists in the enactment at t‘ ^ 
Presidency of an intermediate; 

(ff regulations in conformity 
the well known act of the 
Geo. IIL which were registered J 
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the course of the last year, by vious anomalies make one fresh 
which in my humble Judgment one c^nsisient with it* 
every national object of Govern- Another argument yvhich has 
■lent is attained consistently with been used had some influence with 
perfect liberty both social and me. The effect of the actual state 
particular. When it shall be shewn of things has been forcibly repre- 
by experience, that this Court, sented with regard to British sub<« 
administering a law which has jects residing in India with or 
been found completely effectual without licence — the principles of 
in hlngland to restrain licentious- Government of the British and 
ness: and during |i period of 30 Native population without the 
years has operated OQ Society with limits of the seat of Government 
the most beneficial effect, and has are also stated, and then it is ask" 
found no revilers even amongst ed, whether the small portion of 
. those whom it has brought to Jus- the Native population residing in 
tice, shall be found not suflicient Calcutta or the other Presidencies 
to insure peace and order in Sod- were intended to be governed in 
ety and stability to the Govern- a different manner ! To which I 
ment, it will be then time enough answer, that by the establishment 
to listen to suggestions which 1 of the Supreme Courts at the 
consider so objectionable in prin- Presidencies, I conceive that it 
ciple as the regulations. was the intention of the legisla- 

It seems to have been argued ture that both British and Native 
that the only question for the inhabitants within the ordinary 
Judges to consider is whether the limits of the Presidencies and the ' 
regulations proposed, are or are Jurisdiction of these t'ourts, 
not repugnant to the existing should enjoy the full benefit of 
mode of Governing British India. En^^lish law and consequently < 
It is true that in this mode of should be governed in a difl'erent 
arguing, scarcely any regulations manner from those in the provin- 
would be inconsistent with Law, ces. It may be said that the power 
which fell short of unlimited and of sending British subjects home 
arbitrary power. But upon the extends to those residing in the 
principle which 1 have before Presidencies as well as to others, 
stated, namely, that legality or but it must be remarked that this 
illegality as applied to such a power as it has been exercised 
subject depends entirely upon the over the press has probably never 
apparent necessity of the case, I been in the contemplation of the 
conceive that the full legislative legislature at all. It is a conse- 
discretion, which tlte Parliament quenceoftbe discretionary power 
of Great Britain exercises in all vested in the Government for ge- 
cases affecting the liberty of the neral purposes, and the particular 
subject IS intended to be delegated acts of the Government regarding 
to the Judges of this Court in con- the press have been confined by 
junciion with the Government in the courts of law. Because it 
registering and making local re- would be difiicult for any mind to 
guiations restrictive of the usual form any distinction between this 

I irdinary rights of individuals, and other cases in which indivi- 
)exercisoof such a discretion, duals become obnoxious to the 
>f opinion that ten thousand Government, But whether this or 
tions from the law of £n- any other Government under ex- 
in particular cases would isting circumstances would deem 
no argument for adding od& it expedient to frame any regi^la- 
to the catalogue, nor would tions relating to British subjects res^ 
rcumstance of so many pre« trictivc of the press (ngkediy con- 
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•idercd)i9 another .question, and 
'Which is deserving: very prions 
•onsideratian. Both in Beng^al 
and elsewhere it has been thrown 
ont, that nothing: short of the pre- 
sent proposed ref^nlations would 
be effectual to restrain even Bri- 
tish subjects from writing inflam- 
matory publications. Because if 
the Editor and Proprietors were all 
Asiatics and could be indemnified 
from the consequences of prosecn 
tion, British subjects mig:ht under 
their names write and publish 
things offensive to the ruling pow- 
er. Whenever the period shall 
come when such a state of things 
is possible, and when all legal 
modes of repre.?sing the evil shall 
have been tried, and tried in vain, 
it will be time enough to attach 
some weight to any argument 
which may be derived from such 
a source. Till that time arrives, 
I am of opinion that the proposed 
regulations are not expedient, and 
I decline giving my voice in favour 
of their being registered. 

Judgment of the Court.— Regu- 
lation disallowed. 


We are sorry to say that ac- 
counts from Egypt mention, that 
the Pacha was likely to throw 
difficulties in the way of a Steam 
Navigation communication be- 
tween England and India, by way 
of the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea, which it had been proposed 
to carry into execution by an 
English joint stock company. It 
is not improbable that he might 
feel jealous of any fixed establish « 
ments belonging to a Steam Navi- 
gation Company within bis domi- 
nions, hut all in our opinion that 
is required is permission, as at 
present, to pass quietly through 
the country. We suppose Maho- 
med Ally would not care a straw, 
how many Steam Vessels arrived. 
^ or departed from Alexandria or 
Cossier ; and as the journey be- 
tween these Aw6 places is described 


as perfectly safe and easy of ac- 
complishment, even to ladies, wo 
do not see why all that is required 
could not be effected without cx<» 
citing suspicion in the mind of the 
Pacha. As we have again and 
again said, let Steam Navigation 
be established in the first instance 
between Bombay and Cossier; a 
route which embraces advantages 
to every part of India. When 
we reach the Nile, we may be said 
to be at home, and there will never 
be any difficulty in finding at 
Alexandria a conveyance to Malta 
or some part of the continent of 
Europe. — A\ig. 5. 

Explosion of the Powder Maga» 
zine * — Most of our readers at the 
Presidency must have heard of the 
dreadful explosion which took 
place on Friday night, of the Com« 
pany's powder works at Mazagoit, 
the cause of which is not ascer- 
tained and will probably for ever 
remain a mystery, owing to the 
Guard in charge of the Premises 
having, it is said, been blown up 
in the general conflagration.— The 
shock was fell all over the Island, 
but the damage caused by it was 
chiefly confined to the neighbour* 
hood of iMazagon, the Mount and 
Chintzpoogly or within a circle 
of half a circle in radius from the 
point of explosion. Fortunately 
the weakest side of the building 
appears to have been on that 
fronting Mazagon Dock Yard, 
the principal part of the stones 
having been thrown in that direcs 
tions, but the shock alone has been 
sufficient to destroy every building, 
amounting to eleven in number, 
on the ground connected with the 
powder works. The only places 
left entire being a small open 
Guard-Honseand the Guard-Ma* 
gazine. Of the Magazine i 
composition House in which 
powder was ^deposited in diffei 
sfiAtes of preparation the quan 
of which we have been unablq 
ascertain^ not a vestige rema 
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a hollow in the earth like, the 
crater of a small volcano being tho 
only indication of its opinion. The 
Sulphur, Salt-petrc and Charcoal 
houses have all been distroyed, and 
we may perhaps add with their 
contents, since from the specimen 
of what we saw clearing from the 
ruins when we visited the grounds, 
we should say they could be of 
very little use. The first place 
outside the walls of the powder- 
works where the damage sustain- 
ed is most apparent, is where the 
native vessels are laid up during 
the rains ; here the havoc has been 
very great, hardly one having 
escaped injury, the sides of some 
large Dhow'S and Boats are com- 
pletely riddled as if from shot and 
so great has been tho force by 
which the stones were impelled 
that they have actually gone 
through both sides, — here only 
one Ufe has been lost and that in a 
most singular manner— a man 
known to have been asleep on the 
deck of a small pleasure boat at 
the time was found the next morn- 
ing hanging across the gun- wale 
of a boat at a short distance 
with his back broken.— In a line 
with the boats is the Dock -Yard 
at Mazagon, and here the shower 
of the stones was very great and 
the damage done considerable— a 
most dreadful accident occurred 
by a stone being impelled through 
the Governor's Snake-boat balloon 
by which two men were killed and 
one wounded, of four who were 
then asleep ; the bowels of one 
were torn out and the other man 
killed has his head literally cut in 
half, three Sepoys were also 
wounded in difieicnt parts of the 
Yard, and a man on board the Go- 
vernor's Yacht asleep on the deck 
of the vessel was thrown into tho 
hold but escaped without injury. 

It is difficult to ascertain how 
many lives have been lost on this 
occasion, but we are informed that 
the bodies of seven men have been 
found. 


The loss of property to indivi* 
duals in the neighbourhood by the 
facture of Doors, Windows and 
Glass-ware is very considerable, 
and particularly so by those whose 
bouses are situated on Mazagon 
Kill, CbintzpoogIy,and the Mount 
road.— -A Gentleman's house in 
the neighbourhood of the Dock- 
Yard suffered so much by tho 
shock as to render it scarcely 
habitable, every article of Glass- 
ware in it was destroyed.— it u$, 23. 

On Tuesday last, Limjee Cawa- 
jee gave a splendid Ball and i^up- 
per, at the new house lately erected 
by him in Nesbit Lane. Among 
the party we noticed Sir Kdward 
and Lady West, Mr. and MrSw 
Warden, Sir Charles Chambers, 
and many of the leading members 
of our Society, as also a number 
of respectable natives. The party 
was one of the largest we have 
witnessed in Bombay, nearly two 
hundred and fifty people having 
sat down to Supper. Th© hospi- 
table landlord did all he could to 
make his guests happy and com- 
fortable, and succeeded admirably. 
Dancing was kept up till nearly 
three o'clock, and in fact, Society 
is indebted to Limjee Cawajee for 
the enjoyment of as pleasant and 
amusing an evening, as has fallen 
to their lot for a long time past.— 
Sept^ 9 . 

On Saturday, tho 29th Septem- 
her was held the Annual Meeting 
of the Auxiliary Bible Society, 
when the Beport of the committee 
was read ; from which it appeared 
that 971 1 copies of the whole or 
parts of the Scriptures have been 
distributed during the year. Of 
these, 9141 were different books 
of the Scriptures in the Mahratta 
and Goojurattce languages. Copies 
of tho Scriptures in Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Syriac, have been sent 
into Persia for the use of the diflbr- 
ent classes of Cbri^.ains in that 
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country, A new edition of the 
New Testament in the Goo^urat- 
tec is now’ll the press, and it is 
proposed to print a second edition 
of the Old Testament in that Ian** 
pjuage. The last edition of the 
Now Testament in Mahratta hav- 
ing: been nearly all distributed, 
a new edition of oOOO copies will 
shortly be commenced upon ; for 
this, 600 reams of printing: paper 
have been j;raMted by the Parent 
Society. The assistance which 
tlie Auxilliary Society aflbrds in 
bring:inj^ the Scriptures in Malirat- 
ta and Gopjurattec ihroiig:}i the 
press, is by paying? the expense of 
printing. The benefactions and 
annual subscriptions for the last 
year amount to Rupees 1 160. The 
amount of payments to Rupees 
2506, of which Rupees 2000 is for 
the expense of printing:, the 2d 
• edition of the New Testament in 
Goojurattee. 'The balance in fa- 
vour of the Society is Rupees 
f>622-3-44. But as the committee 
expect that the whole of tliis, and 
even more, will be required to meet 
the expence of printing: the pro^ 
posed editions of the Scriptures in 
the Mahratta and Goojurattee 
lang:iiagcs, they earnestly solicit the 
support and contributions of their 
friends, that they may be enabled 
to supply the native population 
under this Presidency with the 
Word of Life. Many applications 
are made for tlie Scriptures iu 
Mahratta and Ooojuratiec, and as 
education shall be extended, these 
calls upon them will doubtless 
become more numerous, but the 
Society relies with conlidcnce upon 
the liberality of its friends to ena- 
ble it to meet 

Guand E.vtertainment at Poo- 

NAH.^ 

On Mr. Mphinstones return to 
Poonah from the Southward, a 
splendid Entertainment was given 
td'him by the Society of the Deccan. 

For that •purpose a temporary 
building was erected in the late 


ComiTiissioncr's compound. Tbe 
tables were laid for 200 people, 
and formed three sides of a square ; 
behind Mr E!phinstone*s chair 
was a transparency, with the let- 
ters M. E.’’ surrounded with 
laurel and surmounted by his 
crest ; on the opposite side and at 
the extremity of the building was 
another large transparency, with 
the word ^ ])RCCAN.^* 

On Mr, Blphinstone's arrival, 
he was received by the President, 
Vice President, and Stewards for 
the evening, and at half past seven, 
the company sat down to Dinner, 
and were entertained alternately 
by the bands of H. \t.’s2()th Re- 
giment, the Queen’s Royals, and 
IheCth N. I. Major General Sir 
Lionel Smith, K. C. 13., in the 
Chair. 

After the cloth was removed, the 
following Toasts were drank; 

“ The King ! God bless him 
(Tunc) God save the King. 

“ The Duke of Clarence and th« 
Navy.^' Rule Bi'it ami la. 

‘‘ The Duke of ^"ork and the Ar- 
my."" Duke of York's March, 
The Governor General."" Grena* 
diers* March, 

After which the President ad- 
dressed the Meeting in the follow- 
ing terms ; 

Gentlemen, 

The next Toast I have to pro- 
pose, you will have been all an- 
ticipating witli sincere pleasure, 
“the health of the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone/" (Great ap^ 
plaiise,) 

Seven years ago, I was called to 
this chair to convey llio grateful 
estimation of the Society of that 
day towards Mr, Elphinstone, 
when he was about to resign tho 
office of Commissioner, and to as- 
sume that of the Government of 
liombay. On that occasion, tho 
delicacy due to a mind like his 
necessarily limited every allusion lo ‘ 
bis public situation ; and on tho.^ 
present occasion^ while he is still ' 
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in hijjh authority, I must observe 
the same rule with still stricter 
caution. ( Hear ! hear / hear / !) 

It would not become us, Gen- 
tlemen, to go into any review of 
his official administration, or docs 
he stand in any need of the ap- 
plause which would be its certain 
result. ( Great and continued ap- 
plause.) 

If therefore, Gentlemen. I have 
faithfully interpreted your design, 
I shall leave nothing even for 
ungenerous suspicion to infer, 
that we have brought Mr. Elpliin- 
stone here for purposes of adula- 
tion ; (hear!) he comes amongst 
us this evening as our guest, 
(great applause a common friend, 
beloved by all, ( loud and continued 
applause ), composed as we are of 
various services hut united in one 
and the same spirit in ollering our 
lioraage to his personal character, 
(hear, hear, hear!) 

(ientlemcii. you are all probably 
aware, that Mr. Eliphinstone's pre- 
sent visit to the Deccan lias been to 
consolidate the general tranquillity 
by his interviews with the, Native 
Chieftains ; yet, as in former limes, 
his public labours have not pre- 
vented those habitual attentions to 
Society, which have constantly 
brought us altogether in happy 
intercourse, giving relief to our 
toils and variety to our pleasures ; 
(hear, hear / j in a few words, he 
has been labouring as usual for 
our happiness, as lie has ever done 
for the public weal. (Applause.) 

He has given a useful lesson to 
any of you, Gentlemen, who may 
rise to high stations in public life, 
by shewing that universal kind- 
ness, so far from being incompati- 
ble with dignified office, is sure to 
command universal good-will ; and 
in his own case it will yield him 
the rare felicity of relThquishing 
ipower without the loss of a single 
I friend ! ( shouts of applause.) Gen- 
jtlemen, my first duty and my fir^t 
1 desire in tliis chair, is to assure 
[Mr. ElpUinstoue of our grateful 


regards ; ( chees's ), if I am nnahle 
to cypress your sentiments in 
terms proportioned to*'your feel- 
ings. the attempt comes at least 
with ihc purest earnest ayid truth — 
( applause.) I have been associated 
with him in the public service for 
upwards of 12 years, during which 
I have been coiistantly honoured 
viith his friendship, and there is 
not one among you who can feel 
moro than myself, the appieiien- 
sion that this may be the last time 
we shall enjoy the happiness of his 
Society in this inteiesling quarter 
of his fame. When I say this, 
Gentlemen, I do not mean to as- 
sume Mr. Elphinstone has any 
local partialities ; for wc arc all 
aware, if he could go to the Guzc- 
rat or any distant part of his go-* 
vernment to morrow, he would 
receive the same ■ten<ler of alVec- 
tionatc respect. ( rciiarntvd 
plaus€,)The, apprehension I have 
spoken of, Gentlemen, is tl»e only 
drawback I know oftothe pleasures 
of this evening. If the contem- 
plation of an event, which wc must 
hope is still very distant, (hear, 
hear ! ) interposes so many regrets 
with the European Vonimunity, it 
will be still more severely fell by 
the Natives, who never see Mr, 
Elphinstone here except to receive 
benefits from him, either through 
his political power, or by bis pW- 
vate charities ! (great approhation. ) 
Eut, Gentlemen, we will keep this 
only alloy to our Meeting out of 
present view, and prepare for tha 
Toast. 

Gentlemen of the Civil Service ! 
you will, I am well aware, do it 
ample justice, proudly rcmem« 
bering that Mr. Elphinstone is 
one of you, (hear, hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen of the Army ! you 
will receive the^Toast with joy. for 
Mr. Elphinstone has always been 
a soldier wherever he could, and 
has often been seen foremost jn 
your ranks in the field of action ! 
(bursts of applausts) ^ 
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Scholars! however recently 
from 3 our studies in science or 
in liteiatwje, there is not ine of 
you who would overstep him in 
any form to-morrow : you will 
drink to Mr. Elphinstone as your 
master example in talent and in 
kno ivied ye ! ( great approbation,) 

Si)ortsmcn ! tlioujjh last, not 
least, for I never yet knew a good 
Sportsman who was a had soldier, 
you will hail the Toast with delight, 
lor Mr. Elphinstone has ever been 
your Patron, and the partaker of 
your joys ! ( tumults of applause 
and loud cheering,) 

L' p, thcrelore, up ! all classes 
witli one heart, and we will make 
the walls echo hack the peals of 
our fervent wi.shcsfor Mr. Eliphin- 
stone's health and happiness. 

This Toast, which w as proposed 
in our cstecnied'and gallant Presi- 
dent’s usual fluent and happy 
style, was received with the most 
heartfeit enthusiasm and Joy ; and 
whilst cheering and applause con- 
tijjued llie hand of the Queen’s 
R<»>al.s inarched round the table 
playing * The (larh of Old Gaul,** 
and a salute ol 10 guns was fired. 

Mr. Klphinstone then rose, and 
made t’ne tollowing reply ; 

Gentlemen, I beg to return my 
best thanks for the honour you 
have done me in drinking ray 
health, I wish I could find ade- 
quate terras to express the sense 
1 entertain of all the other kindness 
with which you have honoured 
me on this occasion. 

In whatever view it is taken, 
I mivst feel this mark of your 
favour as a most llaltering distinc- 
tion. In a public lights I should 
he gratified by the good opinion of 
so liberal and enlightened a com- 
munity ; and in a private one, 1 am 
still more proud of the esteem of 
so honourable anef high-minded a 
body of gentlemen. 

My gallant friend has spoken 
«>fAie in terms which I know not 
how to acknowledge. 1 am con- 
scious I owt them to his partiality 

X 


morq than to any merit of ray own ; 
but even partiality is honourable 
from a pe^'son of his talents and 
character, and it is a just source of 
exultation when it is concurred in 
by suck an assembly ! 

And now, Gentlemen, I have to 
return iny grateful thanks, not 
only for the present splendid proof 
of your hospitality, but for the 
urbanity and cordiality that have 
made llie whoje of my residence at 
this station so pleasant. 1 had 
before spent many happy days in 
the Dcccan, and the attachment 
1 shall always feel for the place 
will be greatly increased by the 
recollection of my present visit, 
and of the agreeable and estimable 
Society with which it was my good 
fortune to meet, 1 am sure that all 
the strangers present must parti- 
cipate in this feeling, and will 
gladly join with me in every good 
wish to 

The .'Society of the Deccan.'' 
The healths of “ Lord Comber- 

MRRE,;' 

“ Sir Thomas Muxro," 

“ Sir G Eo KG E Walker," 

“ Sir Thomas Bradford," 
were successively drank, after 
which Mr Elphinstone rose, and 
proposed “ I’he President" in tho 
following terms : 

Gentlemen, I should find it diffi- 
cult to do justice to the Toast which 
I am going to propose, if I w'ere 
not aware that your own knowledge 
is sulheient to'makc uj) for every 
deficiency on my part. When I name 
Eir Lionel Smith, (hear, hear!) 
your own recollections will at once 
suggest to you, both his high public 
merits and services, (hear!) and 
those social qualitits which ren- 
der him the delight of private So- 
ciety, applause). Many of 

you have witnessed his gallantry 
in the field, and all are well ac- 
quainted with his abilities in thcL 
exercise of his high commandJ 
f applause ), his disinterested zeal] 
for the public service, and the be-j 
nevoleucfe which renders him 
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equally attentive to the comforts 
of the soldiers and the nghtS*of the 
peasent ( great and continued ap» 
plausef — You are all aware of the 
peculiar circumstances Which give 
his appearance at this Meeting so 
strong a claim to our acknowledge- 
ments, ( applause ), and all, I am 
certain, will unite with me in cor- 
dially wishing that the amiable 
and interesting person, (hear!) 
from whom .he has just been se- 
parated, may soon be restored to 
' him in the full enjoyment of health 
and happiness, ( applause ), 

I beg now to propose “ the 
health of Sir LionelSmith/' ( Tune ) 
65th Quick Step. 

This Toast was drank with all 
the warmth it so well deserved. 

Sir X. Smith, in returning 
thanks, proposed The health of 
Mr. Anderson and the Civil Ser- 
vants in the Deccan.’^ 

Mr^ A7iderson, on the part of 
himself and the Civil Servants, 
returned thanks, and proposed 
The health of Mr. Newnham,'* 
who returned thanks in a very 
humorous and appropriate speech, 
“ The health* of Sir Charles 
Colville, our late Commander-in- 
Chief,'’ was next proposed, and 
from the enthusiasm with which 
it was received and drank it was 
evident he had left a general good- 
feeling and respect behind him, 
highly gratifying to all who had 
ever the honor of being associated 
with that gallant General, as a 
soldier or friend. 

The health of The Ladies" was 
the signal for the Gentlemen to 
retire to the Ball Room, over the 
grand entrance to which were 
transparencies of two knights in 
armour of gigantic size, surmount- 
ed by the King’s Arms with the 
letters G. R." brilliantly illumi- 
nated, At the opposite end of 
the avenne leading from the dinner 
jtent was the word “ Elphinstone" 
encompassed by laurel, whilq 
Fame, arrested in her flight by a 
mm so dear to hor, was seen 


bending over' it and strewing it 
with roses. Beneath this, on either 
side owere two altars dedicated 
to “ Hospitality" and’-* Liberali« 
ty," at whose shrines our honour-^ 
ed and highly esteemed guest has 
ever been so distinguished a votary. 
Within the Ball Room, wliicli 
was tastefully adorned with flowers, 
was another large transparency of 
the Arms of jVIr. EJphinstone, 
splendidly illuminated. 

I'he Ladies began to assemble 
at halLpast nine, and were imme- 
diately joined by the Gentlemen. 
Dancing commenced with true 
Deccan spirit. An elegant JSupper 
was prepared in the temporary 
Dinner Room, to which all the com- 
pany retired at one o’clock. Dur- 
ing Supper, and while all was 
mirth and merriment, Sir Lionel 
Smith, at the earnest request of 
the Ladies, rose, and addressed 
the company as follows ; 

Gentlemen, some inquiring 
whispers have come round to me, 
from our fair friends, putting it 
to me, would I not rise and say 
something for them to Mr. Elphin- 
stone ? Who could resist such an 
appeal ? Gentlemen, 1 declare 
myself half angry with the custom, 
which we have given to ourselves^ 
and which precludes Ladies, from 
speaking for themselves, on these 
as well as to all other occasions. 
We all know they are always fiu* 
enty generally eloquent — always per- 
suasive, ( great applause andlaiighm 
ter.) 

Wanting all these qualities my- 
self, I shall only imperfectly ex- 
press their amiable feelings to- 
wards Mr. Elphinstone, but 1 can 
safely assure him, they have al- 
ways gratefully appreciated his 
uniform and kind attentions to 
them. Some among them, per- 
haps, may wontjer and regret (hat 
Mr. Elphinstone has never yet 
quartered their silken chains in his 
honourable escutcheon, but all will 
long remember him as one of tlieit 
kindest Yotaiies, (gr$af applause*) 
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Mr, Elphinstone,' tbe Ladic» 
cliarge me t(| offer you their hrst 
wishes* •» ^ 

When the cheerinp: and applause 
wliicli followed this Toast had 
subsided, Mr. Elphinstone replied 
in these terms 

I be^ to return my warmest and 
most sincere thanks to the Ladies, 
and also to their eloquent spokes- 
man. Tlie honour he has done me, 
is enhanced by the presence in 
which it is conVerred, and my ac- 
knowlcd^'crnents to the Society 
would have been incomplete, 
if I bad not been enabled to offer 
them to those from whom it de- 
rives the greatest of its attractions, 
(hursts of applause). The Toast 
which I am now to propose, com- 
prizes names which if given sin- 
gly would excite the liveliest en- 
thusiasm, {hear ! hear /) I am con- 
fident. therefore, when presented 
collectively, it will be received 
with delight. The Ladies of the 
Deccan.'^ 

Tn an instant every glass was 
filled, and every heart united in 
doingjusiice to this Toast. After 
which the votaries of Terpsichore 
adjourned to the Ball Room, 
where dancing was resumed with 
unabated spirit, and kept up till 
“ the morning star shining singly 
in the dark blue vault of heaven,” 
gave warning of the near ap- 
proach of the god of light, and all 
retired delighted with the hilarity, 
heart-felt joy, and united good- 
will, which prevailed throughout 
tho evening.— Dec, 0. 

PENANG. 


LAW REPORT. 


The first Session qf Oyer and 
Terminer, for the present year, 
was opened on Monday, the 1st 
Instant, by the Honourable the 
<jovernorand Members of Coun- 
cil, with ^e* usual ceremonies. 


Previously to the Grand Joiy 
being* discharged, their Foreman 
submitted the following present* 
ment to the Court 

** The Grand Jury, in conse- 
quence of the Bills brought before 
them this day, beg permission 
respectfully to bring to the notice 
of the Honourable Court of Judi- 
cature, the serious injury which 
arises to the lives, properties and 
morals of tbe Community, from the 
want of strong and efficient Jails 
in which to confine persons under 
Judicial Sentences from other 
parts of India ; and also from the 
present system of permitting those 
persons to be employed in private 
service or in public work of a des- 
cription which admits of their 
being in a great measure at large 
in the night time, and the hours 
when they are not kept at labour. 
The Grand Jury, therefore has to 
solicit that the Honourable Court 
of J udicaturc will be pleased to take 
the subject *into their serious con- 
sideration, and request the Ho- 
nourable the Governor in Council 
to take sucirmeasures as many in- 
sure the confinement, during the 
night time, of all Individuals 
under the Judicial Sentences above 
noticed."' 

Execution , — On Saturday morn- 
ing, at 7 o’clock, w*as executed the 
unhappy man named Exgah Ma- 
din, found Guilty of Burglary. 

It would appear he had been for 
years past tbe terror of the oppo- 
site shore. He is represented as 
being the head of a gang of Rob- 
bers who have carried on their 
depredations for many years, and 
by their activity and numbers 
evaded all the efforts of the Police. 
Ho did not deny being guilty of 
tlie crime charged against him and 
wished to plead guilty ; But being 
advised by the Clerk of the Crowai^ 
to withdraw that plea and pleidF 
ftot guilty, he complied. From tbo 
passing of the Sentence to tbq day 
on which be suffered he beitived 
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with great fortitude but^^ not 
indiderence. On Sanday evening, 
our worthy Sheriff, P. Hallibur* 
ton, Esq. went to his cell to ask 
him if he wished to make any com- 
munication to him, to which be 
replied that he had nothing to say, 
but hoped he (the SherifiT,) and Mr. 
M'Intosh, the Gaoler, would take 
care of his Boy, and which request 
he hgain made before he was 
launched into eternity . — Penang $ 
May 13. 


Government Notification. 

Fort Cornwallis^ the il9th April, 
1826.— For the convenience of a 
Local Currency, The Honourable 
the Governor in Council is pleased 
to establish the following Rules 
for all money transactions where- 
in Government is concerned: 

The Calcutta Sicca Rupee be- 
ing, by the ^otificatioll of the 2oth 
Instant, established as the Stands 
ard of Value, and with its Aliquot 
parts of \nnas and Fie the Money 
of Account, the same will be in- 
variably adhered to, and no other 
denominations will be noticed in 
any Accounts, Bills, or Tenders 
furnished to, or by Government 
Officers. 

As it appears necessary that 
Spanish Dollars should be occa- 
sionally received into, and paid 
from the Treasury, the following 
Rates for so doing are established : 

Any number of Spanish Dollars 
amounting to ten or upwards, 
will be converted into Currency at 
the rate of 210-8-0 per 100. 

Any number under ten at 2-1-8 
each. 

Copper Pice will pass with the 
Aliquot parts of the (Calcutta Sic- 
ca Rupee, conformably to the No- 
tification of the 20ih Instant, and 
the Spanish Dollar whenever ex- 
jj^l^ged with Copper Coin will be 
^boned as 101 Pice or 202 Half 

^■Ulllltowing Numeration Ta- 
used by all* Govern- 


ment Officers ^ converting Spa* 
nish Dollars less, than ten and 
Coppbr Coin into Curraiscy : 


Dollar. 

Rupees^ 

Annas, 

1 

218 

83-2-3 


1 

" 16 

1 

Pie. 

Pice. 

Half Pice*. 

404 

101 

202 

192 

48 

96 

12 

a 

6 


4 12 

1 2 
W. S. CRACROFT, 
Sect, to Gov't- 

Penang, May 13. 

The Native Ship Futteh BUajeihf 
of Bombay, came into the harbour, 
on Monday last, under charge of 
the Gunner, who gives the follow- 
ing Narrative of a most daring and 
atrocious attempt to out off* that 
vessel by one of the Chiefs on the 
Coast of Pedier, which is a 
fuither proof, (if such was neces- 
sary) of the treacherous conduct 
of the Acheenese : 

11 appears that the Nacodah of 
the vessel had been trading with 
the Chief at Savang and had tak- 
en on board a quantity of Betel 
N ut ; a balance being to be settled, 
the Chief went on board in a large 
boat manned with 17 men, on pre- 
tence of settling accounts. The 
Nacodah of tJie vsssel not suspect- 
ing any treachery, from the good 
understanding which existed be- 
tween them in the whole of their 
transactions, admitted the Chiet 
with his followers on board. On 
being seated and pretending to 
enter upon business, the Achee- 
nese Chief suddenly stabbed the 
Nacodah and killed him on the 
spot, and then turned upon the 
Supercargo, or Kraney of the Ves- 
sel, whom he also stabbed in se- 
veral parts of Ms body, of which 
wounds he died a few days after ; 
five others were also wounded be- 
fore they could recover themselv^^ 
from the sudden panic. The Sy- 
rang, however^ fortunately rallied 
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ihe crew aitd turned a gun, which 
had been ^^ept loaded with f rape, 
a precaution they generally take 
on that Coast, upon the Assail- 
ants and tired it off, which killed 
several of the Chiefs party, who 
immediately jumped into their 
boat and made off ; but the Syrang 
and Crew continued to fire npon 
them with (he guns of the vessel 
loaded with grape, and only five of 
the Assailant^r, from the accounts 
they afterwards heard, landed 
from the boat. The Syrang im- 
mediately after cut bis cable and 
made sail. 

In would appear that it was a 
preconcerted thing, as the beach 
was lined with people who were 
ready with Boats to afford assis- 
tance. Two other Native vessels 
also cut their cables and made sail 
apprehending an attack from their 
boats*— Oct* 14. 

CEYLON. 

We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the arrival of Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C. B. 
on the Staff of this Island, accom- 
panied by his AidC'de-Camp, Lieu- 
tenant Delaney. Sir Hudson Lowe 
embarked in the Honourable East 
India Company's Cruizer Antelope^ 
which sailed from Bombay on the 
9th instant, anchored in these 
roads yesterday morning, and at 
11 o'clock, the Major-General land* 
ed under appropriate salutes from 
the Ship and the Garrison, and 
was received with the usual ho- 
nours.— CVy low, Aug. 19, 

BIRTHS. 

At Rarrackpore, on the 1st Octo- 
ber, the lady of capt G‘ A Vetch, of 
a son. 

At Gar(len.Reach»on the 2d October, 
the lady of lieat H Hunter, R N of a 
daui;hter. 

At Allahabad, on the 2d October, 
W lady of A F Hampton, esq of a 
son. ^ 

At Kylat,t<>u the 4th October, the 
Udy of lieat BlairiOf ad&ughttr* 


AtCalcntta, on the f»th October, the 

wife of ttir M J Hookins. of a son. 

At Moni^liyr, on theUth f)ctober,tha 
lady of therevd VV Moore, of a son. 

AtJenurpore Factory, on the lOih 
October, mrs H V In^^eis, of a son 
At Bomondee Factory Nuddeab, 
on the loth October, the lady of £ 
Thompson, esq of a son. 

At Allahabad, on the lUh October, 
the lady of Ute Hon J ii Eiphinstone, 
of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the. 13th October, 
'the lady of capt F Uoy,of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Sylhet, otttlielSth f)ctober, the 
lady ot J S Sullivan, esq of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Garden Reach, on the )3th Octo- 
ber, the lady of J F Sandys, esq of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 151h October, 
the lady of mr H C Watts, of a sou. 

At Kumaul, on the Kith October, 
the lady of iieut Frcdk. Angelo, of 

a Sou. 

At Harrackpore, on the 1 8th Octo- 
ber, the lady of lieut Vincent, of a 

too. 

At Patna, on the l8th October, tht 
lady of John Shura, esq of a son. 

At Nusseerabad, on the 18th Orto- 
tober, the lady of heut aad adjt 
Ihompsoojofason. 

AU:alculta, on the 19th October, 
me lady of mr W Sinclair, of a daugh- 

At Revelgunge, on the I9th Octo- 
her, the lady of capt Heyiuan, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 20ih October 
mrs George hherwuud, of a son- ’ 
^ 20lb October, 

^ wentyman, of ;• daughter! 
At ralcutu, on the 20th October, 
mrs John Bell, of a daughter. 

A t Calcutta,, on the zUt October 
the lady of capt Gavin Vomig, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the22d October, the 
lady of Duncan IMcN aught Liddell, 
esq of a daughter 
At Calcutta, on the 22(1 October, 
mrs C Cornelius, junior, of a daugh. 

AtFntlehghur, on the 28d October, 
the lady of J W Jacob, esq of a sun 
and heir. 

At Calcutta, on the 24 th 
the lady of capt George Stor 
^daughter. 

At Cawupore, on the 26th m 
mrsW Gee, of a daughter 1 
At Calcutta, on the JlSth (J 
mrs Joseph Savigny, of a son. 
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At N iidjuff Ghur, neat OawSpore, 
©ft the 28th October, the lady of Alex 
Orr, esq of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 29lh Oclober, 
urs G R Gardener, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the tOth October, 
the lady of N Alexander, esq of a 
daughter. 

At Calcntta, on the list October, 
mtB C Esperanqa, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 21 st October, 
the lady of the revd T Procter, of a 
son. 

At Calcutta, on the 4at November, 
mrs J Ficachy, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 1st November, 
the lady of George iVlackillop, esq of 
a son. 

At Cuttack, on the Ist November, 
the lady of William Fawcett Fenuing- 
ton, esq of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d November, 
the lady of George F Thompson, esq 
of a son. 

At Baudah, on the 2d November, 
the lady of Robert Walker, esq of a 
daughter. 

At Bankipore, on the2d November, 
the lady of F Gouldsbury, esq of a 
daughter. 

At Kidderpore,onthe2d November, 
mrs J H Aiken, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 7th November, 
the lady of Roi^er Winter, esq of a 
non. 

At Chinsurah, on the 7th November, 
the lady of J D Herklots, esq ot a 
daughter. 

At Dum Rum, on the 7th Novem- 
ber, Mary, the wile of serjt major B 
H Daunt, of a son. 

At Allahabad, on the llth Novem- 
ber, the lady of major Fendall, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 12th November, 
mrs J W Ricketts, of a son. 

AtTiimlook, on the 12th Novem- 
ber, the lady of C W Welchman, esq 
M R of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on llie 13th November, 
mrs Arrowsmith, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 14lh November, 
mrs E Billon, of a danghier. 

At Banjittie, Monrshedabad, on the 
l<|th November, the lady of A C Mac- 
lean, esq of a son. 

At Coxially, on the 15th November, 
l^e )iady of E W Hudson, esq of a son. 
' Ap^|?alciitta, on the 17th November, 
■^feof mr George Rebello, of n 
iter. 

|eernt, on the li7th November, 
ly of lieut Henry Gar»t|n| of a 



At Calcutta, on the l8th November, 
mrs lk)bert Jacob, of a dapgh^er. 

At Calcutta, on the lOtfi November, 
the lady of George Wood, ^sq of a 
son. 

On the river, near Patna, on the 19th 
November, the lady of lieut Edward 
Rasworlh, of a daughter. 

At Sultanpore, on the 19th Novem- 
ber, the lady of capt C Godby, of a 
son. 

At Bankipore, on the t9ih Novepi- 
ber, the wife of mr James Thompson 
of a son. 

At Macao, on the 19l.li November, 
the lady of capt Edward Oakes, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 20th November, 
the lady of lieut J Tritton. of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 2 1st November, 
mrs Gadding, ofa daughter^ 

At Calcutta, on the '2 Ist November, 
mrs F Minos, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 23d November, 
mrs F Siiiaes, of a daughter. 

At t'alcutta, on the 25lli November, 
mrs Davidson, of a dnugiiter 

At Calcutta, on the 25 ih November, 
the lady of capt W Clerk, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Barracknore, on the 2.5th Novem- 
ber, the lady of tapt Wilkinson, of a 
daughter. 

At Maldah, on the 25th November, 
the lady of John Lamb, esq of a son. 

At Gusserah, on the 26lh November, 
mrs B Barber, junior, of a daughter. 

At Dum Dum, on the 26th Nqyera- 
ber, the wife of mr J Xvinseila, of a 
daughter. 

At ( alcutta, on the 27th November, 
the lady of capt Fraser, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Barrackpore, on the 27th Novem- 
ber, the lady of capt Duadas, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 29th November, 
the lady of mr Thomas Brae, of a 
daughter. 

At Howrah, on the ?9ih November, 
the lady of James Mackenzie, esq of 
a son. 

At Fort William, on the 29th No- 
vember, the lady of capt Hemming, of 
a son. 

At C.handerngore, on the 30lh No- 
vember, the lady of U Geneve, esq of 
a son. 

At C'alcntta^ onHhe 30th November, 
mrs J Harwood, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 3d December 
mrs Jessy Gray, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 8d Decemberf 
mrs G H Poole, of a spn. 

At Calcntta, on the 8d December, 

the lady of W Penman, esq of a sob* 
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A t Calcntta, on the Sd December, 
Mrs Jonas Van^han, of a daughter. 

At Fort on iho 4»h T)ecem- 

l>er, the lady of lieutenant Y C Mac- 
lean, of a dauphler.* 

At Dacca, ou the 4th December, 
the lady of James Patton, esq of a 
daiigliter. 

At Fllichpoor, on the 4lh Deneniber, 
the lady of capt Hugh Uobison, of a 
son. 

At Dancora, on the 6th December, 
the lady of the late Edward Maxwell, 
esq of a daughter. 

At Dinapore,* on the 7th December, 
xnrs Jones, of a son. 

• At Calcutta, on the 8th December, 
nirs J D*San»os, of a daughter. 

At Purne *h, on the Hth December, 
the lady of W Wollen, esq of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Chowringhee, on the 9th Decem- 
ber, the lady of J Alinchin. esqof a son. 

At t’alcuua, on th*^ 9ih Pet ember, 
ir.rs A Abraham, of a sou. 

At A'/inighuih, fon the 9th Decem- 
ber, the lady of Frederick Currie, esq 
of a son. 

At Meerut, on the 9th December, 
the lady of rapt Futefou. of a son. 

At t alcutta, on the 10th December, 
the wife of lur \V D i>anierun, of a 
daughter. 

At t alcutta, on theVith December, 
lurs S Fiost, of a son. 

At CalcuitH, on the 12ih December, 
mrs C H Johnson, of a son. 

At Arrah, district of Shahabad, ou 
the i^th December, mrs John lier^ 
minghrixn, of a sun. 

At Hansi, on the 13th December, 
the lady of lieutenant-colonel H E Gil- 
bert Cooper, of a daughter. 

At ('ulcutta. on the lath December, 
the lady of dr Vos, of a dauu liter. 

At Calcutta, on the Iftth December, 
the lady of the late capt Edward T 
Jbradiy, of a son. 

At iJareiiiy, on the Hth December, 
the lady of lieutenant C Griffiths, of a 
son. 

At Chandernagore, on the 20th De- 
cember, mrs Louisri Dias, of a son. 

At Calcutta, ou the 2l8t December, 
mrs M Da^}d, of a son and heir. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d December, 
mrs M Locken. of a daughter. 

At Moonght-er, on the a4th Decem- 
ber, the wife of oserseer aerjeaut 
Martin Hondry, of a daug^iter. 

At Entally, on (he 24th December, 
mrs Jessop, of a sow. 

Dinapore. on the 25th December, 
the lady of the revd Thoraa&N Ste- 
ireas, of a daq^hter. 


Al*Haz7aree Bang, on the 26ih Dc- 
rembor, the lady of capt H L Play- 
fair, ot a daughter. • 

At ('alcutta, on the 281h December, 
mrs G F Bowbear, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, ou the 29 th December, 
the lady of J F EDerton, esq of the 
civil ser'ice, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 31^t December, 
mrs T Brown, of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Berhampqre, on the lUh Octo- 
ber, Janies Heiuderson, esq M D to 
miss I'li/abeth Sheridan. 

At Calcutta, on the 14th October, mr 
Joaquiin Pereira, to miss Lui/.a D'Uoze. 

At Serampore, on the I6th Or, tuber, 
mr J F J Imaolf, to Miss Mary Cham- 
bers. 

AtMonglryr, on the 14th October, 
C Antishell, quarter-master-cerjeant, 
Bhughulporc, to mrs Mar'y Rogers. 

At ( alcutta. ou the 2ist October, 
mr Anthony D’Souza, to miss M A 
Martin. 

At Calcutta, on (he 26lh October, 
«Iame.s Ronald M 'rtin, esq of the right 
hon’biegovernor general's body guard, 
to miss Jane Maria Paton. 

At Calcutta, on the 27th October, mr 
Patrick Julius De Vine, to mrs Frances 
Raveuscroft. 

At Calcutta.* on the 28th October, 
mr IVilliam Jackson, to miss hlary 
IMarsac li. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th October, 
mr M Le K}ane,lo miss S (iregory. 

At Calcutta, on the SOih Oebd/er, 
I'homas ('ampbell, esq to miss Maria 
Fiellerijp. 

At ( alcutta, on the SIst October, 
rerd Francis Goode, to miss Caro- 
line Driscolb 

At NoacoUy, on the 1st November, 
”\Vra Henry Steer, esq to hiiss Susan- 
ne E Cardew. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d November, 
mr Anthony Rodrigues, to mrs Mary 
Ann Caspers. 

At Calcutta, on the 3d November, 
Alex Russell Jackson, esq M D la 
rows Margaret Patterson. 

At (’alcutta, on the 4th November, 
capt George Moore, to miss S (’attelK 

At Calcutta, on the 6th November, 
Mr Joseph Dus Santos, to miss Maria 
Miranda. 

At the presidency, Lucknow, c 
7th November, lieutenant G N J 
toAniss Margaret Fergusson. 

At Calcutta, on the lllh Nove 
mr Lawrence Peters, to mrs 
Abraham. . 

Y . * 
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At Calrnttfi, on the lllh Norenfber, 
Grorjre Thorp, ocq to miss Mary Ki- 
chardtr Hcmfiey. 

At C alcutta, on the l3th Not mr 
3 olin Clements, to miss T C Alntead. 

At C’aicutta, on the I5th NoTcinber, 
mr Daud George, to miss Jane lleem- 
ing. 

At Begnore, on the 15th Notember, 
Janies Alex ('ossard do Terroneau, 
esq to miss Matilda Maria Belpeiruiu 

At ('alculta, on the 17th November, 
mr Win Bead, to iiirs Marj" Brovrne, 

At Calcutta, on the nth November, 
mr James Orindall, to miss KUsa 
Heniietta Switt. 

At (ihazeepore, on the 21st Norem- 
her, rapt J W Douglas, to miss Fanny 
liewett. 

At Juhbulpore.on the 22d Novom- 
l>er, caot J N S Westou, to miss Mar- 
garet Niro I son: 

At C'alcutia, on the 27lh November, 
the Tev<i Kdvvard Kay, to miss Sa- 
lah Piflard. 

At Colcutta, onthe i 7 ih November, 
jnr Jo.iqoirM D’Moulc himics, to miss 
Ann J'-liZdbeth PhiladelpUuA Jones. 

At Odicutta, on the 27th November, 
mr D’Souza, to inisj H ( harles. 

At ( alcuttci, oa tiie 28th No\etnber, 
mr Ijainuel bmiib, lumiss Ann Cla\er* 
iug. 

At Calcutta, on the l?.t December, 
mr \V \\ allis, to miss Frances May- 
terv. 

A”t Chinsurah, on the Isl December, 
John James Auger, esq to miss Fliza 
Black. 

At Chittagong, on the 4tli Derem- 
her, baiifick serjea at Win U’ Don- 
ne)!, to mi.'.-i J'.bther Snel!. 

At Calcutia, on the 5th December, 
lieutenant J D Nash, to miss Eliza, 
VrmstoG. 

At Calc«tt:a, on the 6th December, 
mr C Warden, to mrs Carrol. 

At Calcutta, on the 6th December, 
mr James Dill ber, to miss Mary Hut- 
chinson. , , 

At Calcutta, on the 9th December, 
nir llobcrt Allan, to mis Jme Jones. 

At Moo r^icdabad, on the 10th De- 
cember. mr Wm Hutchinson, to miss 
Ameli I Gregory, 

At Allipore. on the 11th December, 
mr Peter Giiiis, to miss Eliza Hips- 

t Alhpore, onthe Uth December, 

pbnt Patrick ^ndtb, to miss Eliza- 

r Paul. 

I Calcutta, onthe 12th December, 
I. Dempster, M D to miSS Ag- 
polquhoun, 


At the presidency, Lucknow, on tho 
11th De/j,tniber, lieutenant Johu Lea- 
land Mowatt, of tliC ArtUlery, to 
Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
11 Fergiisson, esq. 

At Berhampore, on the 13th T>o- 
reinber, lieutenant K S Bagshawe, 
to miss Cornelia Eliza Uocke. 

At Calcutta, on the 21st December, 
mr Bowser, to miss Julia Matilda 
Harrison. 

At Calcutta, on the S3d December, 
mr John William Swaine, to mia 
iSarab Morris. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th December, 
William Jackson, e.-q to miss Juno. 
Ewing. 

At Cnlcutta, on the 30tli December, 
Paul Martiott Wyneb, esq to miss 
^lophia Maltha MMiog. 

DEATHS. 

At Calcutta, on tlie ?at October, 
mr Thos JSheppard, aged 51 years and 
10 mow til s. 

At Calcutta, on the 1st f)ctober, mr 
John Henry Uiiru, aged 19 >eais. 

At Dum-Dum, onthe Lst Ociuber, 
Joseph H Ueituiond, aged 2» years. 

At Baitool, on the Isl October, 
James Day, the liftli son of captain 
George Hicks, aged 6 months ami 
15da>5. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d October^ 
mrs Eleanor Graham. ai*ed 31 ycui , 

At Calcutta, on tlie 2d Ocioiic* 
Thomas Wiiiium, ' second son 
J Silverton, aged 5 years, § month., ^ 
and 29 dajs. 

On the river off Cawnpore, on 
3d October, Lat'Cll.i tiricicet, tb* 
infant daughter of Chailes Stout, 
aged 7 montlis and 17 days. 

At Calcutta, oa the lih October, 
Joaquim Garcia, esq aged 22 years 

At Nagpore, on the 4t.b Ortobc'. 
nir Graham T Webb, aged 26 year.-,. 

At Calcutta, on tlie ath Oci4.d>er, 
the infant son of mr J Gray, aged 8 
days. 

At Calcutta, on the 6th Ortob'^r, 
mr H K Stout, aged 29 years and** 
months. 

At Calcutta, on the 7tb October, 
A delphus Saint James lici^arU, aged 
2 years. 

At Calcutta, -ou the 7th October, 
mr Hy polite Serge, aged 30 years*. 

At Barratkpore, on tlie 7lh October, 
mrs Eugenis Gomes, aged 20 yens 
and 28 days. * ^ 

At ('alcuUa,on the 8th October, nji 
L Morrison, aged 27 yere^s. 
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At r.alcyltn, on l,T;p fith October, 
TiOui.sa Georgina, the t.hh<i ilaughter 
of <ir IV 1V\ M Tlonnsoji, ajje# i year, 

7 months '23 (Jajs, 

At Kjbheiialh, in Ausaui, on the Sth 
<‘)ct«>her, lietilenant Jaino^ (’raif'ie, 
or the Utli rej'imeut native infantiy. 

At Col : on g near JUiugulpore, on the 
8th Octciber, iMar^^aret, the wife ot the 
r'evd Will Klin Fraser, chaplain. 

At Dellii, on the 9th October, mr 
Jdrnrs Nixon, aj;e(i 4(i years. 

At llhu^ulpore, on tlie Uth Octo- 
ber, J biewart, eftq in the 33cl year of 
his auc. 

At Calcutta, on the 10th October, 
the infant son of inr J Silvcrloa, a>^ed 
la (lay.s; 

At ilowrah, on the 10th Oebiber, 
the \oiM)u,^st son of inr t. A Feinvak, 
iij^ed 1 >i-ar, h months an»l 17 d/*ys. 

At t alcima, on ilo' 1 1th Ot t'»t»er ,rars 
An'^iirhi hmily Hull, aged 22years, 

2 iiionllis and io lUrt-s. 

AlCaKutta. on the 13th October, 
mr Tiiomas ICilniy ii. aged a(i years. 

At I alciit!.*, <»'i iho itth October, 
xna^'ler hiaocis I'aui, the infant non of 
‘lor J i\vul, a.,ed I ) ear, 3 mouths and 
i day. 

At C'n’cnlta, on (he 11th October, 
inr' U Mabert. aged 19 years and 19 

mnnili 

At ( tlcutta. on the 15th October, 
cant 11 W Piidhaui, aged 33 years. 

At Calcutta, on the Ititli October, 
Ifichaoi Herliei, c-nq aued 37 yeais. 

At iK'ar Martalmii, lurs 

Ann !■ J udscn. aged 37 years. 

At Nusseerahail, on the I9(h Octo- 
bf'F, lieutenant Nelson, of the 3.5tli re- 
i,dMient native infaniry. 

.At nuni-Diun. on the '21st October, 
IMaiiii, the wife of Ouiiner John 
Kenny. 

At Vhinsnrah, on the 2.‘jth October, 
mr C S Veiboon. 

At Call utta, on the 2Gth October, 
mr l alwaid brands, aged 43 years. 

At Allahabad, on the 26th October, 
TNlary. the wife of inr asuistant com- 
missary Bachman, aged 38 years. 

At Calcntta, on the SOth October, 
nirs Llizabeih Williams, aged 55 
years. 

At the n«Mierul Hospital, on the 
30ih October, mr lUibert Die. 

At Fiittygurh, on tiielst November, 
Oeorge Thomas, the infant son of capt 
Reynolds, C3d regiment, aged 4 months 
apd 9 days. 

• At Foiiit Fahniras, on the 1st No- 
vember, m| W.m Blair, uged 45 years. 

Y 


Ai fhdcutfa, on the 2d Xovember, 
mr Phillip SuiiUugn D'tduz, aged 53 
years and 4 inomh*. n 

At < alcutta, on the 2d November, 
('a}>t h iederick Monat. 

At Sea, on the 2d November, on 
Jtoardtiie James ^ibbald, capt Allred 
Garstin. of the aCih native iritantiy. 

At Oha/.eepoie^on the Gth Novem- 
ber, Caroiiru*, tiie inf/^it daughter of 
John Hunter, e^,q civil service. 

At Oazeepore, on theGtli Novennber, 
the lady ol John Hunter, e^q civil ser- 
vice. 

At (’alcutta*, OR the 7th November, 
the infant daughter of mr W Sinclair, 
aged ItOiays 

At (bilr utta, on the Dth Koveml\?r. 
lieut Browne . I Fleming, of ice liih 
regimcul native intaulry, aged 24 
years. 

At Dacca, on tlie fth November, 
the infant son of Frau (is Law, esq 
civil .^er\ic{', aged l2 day..,. 

At I akuttu, m r.ntady, on the iGth 
N<*v ember, mr Henry While, aged 
S8 y ears. 

At f'airuitM, on ti e ITtli November, 
J) 1) Jamc.s.vn, e^q aged *27 years. 

At Dum* Ibiiii, on the l^tii Xoveiii- 
b'^r, .-efji (.loidby of the r(g)ment of 
f J tillery. 

AtHaiculta, on the. 2i".b N'ovenibci! 
mr Fredciick J.nbi, aged, 

42 vtarij. 

AtVvcitah.ou llie 2liih November, 
ti rs James 1 1 ardniir, ag-'d 37 yeais. 

At f 'a'l-'uita. on iii*f 22d November, 
mr Ne.tUous tiodlniy Uia.ue, ugid 
23 Veil:. 

At C alcuftn. on the 22(1 Kovemb^r 
Flaiinda, ihe wife of . oi.fi Mufli .* 
aged 10 years. » 

Al 1 HVMipoic, on the 2ttb Novein* 
her, riark* Abel. e>q 31 1) sargeou to 
the gov«tn«r genet a!. 

At t^a/.eepore, on the 2Lii Novem- 
ber, mr liichatd Lolly. 

Alt alcutta, ou ihe 27th November, 
mrs Lconara Fereira. aged yeai-. 

.At t alcutta. on the 27tJi November, 
nir N G Leighum. 

At <'Micutt.i, on the 26th November', 
the. intaul daughter of mr Fai(]uul 
Uock, aged 1 4 days. 

At ('alcutta, on the l.(t December, 
('ar^line Isabella, the infaut daugh- 
ter of capt C (.’owlfs. 

At ('alcutta. on the 2d December, 
mr» Fliza Exshavv, aged (>8 yeais^ 

At ('alcutta, on the 2d Dei 
mr J Kitchey, aged 10 years. 

At Nusserabad. on tin* 2d 
her, master Henry William Pi 
ton, aged9 muzitus aud 15 day 3, 

2 
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At Calcutta, on the 4tli Decerober, 
capt Hubert ('harle» Stevenson, U M 
()9tb Mgiment, aRcd 37 years. 

At I'Hlc uita, on ihe ftth December, 
mr George 'Ihomas Gibson, aged 43 
years. 

At Calcntta, on the rth December, 
mrsMaiy Hose Delanougeiede, aged 
61 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 7th December, 
jnr KrancU bteven, aged 30 years and 
t months. 

At Calcutta, on the 7th December, 
mr officiating as^i3tHnt surgeon John 
11 Turkingtoii, aged *21 years. 

At Dinapore.on the 7th December, 
mrs Diana Watkins, aged ‘23 years, 
4 months and 4 days. 

At Allahabad, on the 8th December, 
i'lementina, the wife of the hoti'ble 
James Hfithven Elphinstone. 

At C alcutta, on the 9th December, 
Arthur, the infant son of capt Tiiomas 
linker, aged 2 months and 9 days. 

At FuU 5 ghur, on the 14th Dcceni- 
ber, lieutenant colonel J Leys, 26lh 
legiment name infantry. 

At (Jooly Ha«ar, on the 16th Decem- 
ber, Serjeant Daniel I'oley, aged 3d 
yeais. 

At Jessore, on the lltii December, 
mrs T Gonsalves, aged ‘2l years, 
9 months and 6 dais. 

At Calcutta, on the 2Cth December, 
mrs .Sarah Feat, aged 30 years aiid 

18 days. 

At C alcutta, on the 2lst December, 
major H Nicholson, agtdlU years and 
7 days. 

Ai Calcutta, on the 21 St December, 
mr George Crowe, aged 37 years and 
7 months. 

At Calcutta, on the 24th December, 
Kdward Cornwallis Wilmot, esq aged 

19 years. 

At Culculta, on the 24th December, 
mr Hobert Cnde George Lindstedt, 
aged 4 years, 1 month and 8 day^. 

At Mongyr, on the *24111 December, 
mr Peter Anderson, aged 00 years. 

At Chandernagore, on the 27th De- 
cember, mademoiselle Elizabeth Si- 
inonin, aged 19 years, 3 months and 
23 days. 

ARKIVALS. 

Per Venus, A IliS^e, frsm L<m- 
don— Mrs A Hetls, mr » Phiilott. miss 
Hetts, mr Alfred Betts, free Merchant, 
m^ter E M Betts, mr John Danby, 
,|tut4 native servants— Er«m Madras 
'^^Bloheddan Baba, Mousaiu 8ahib, 
-^Sna Baboo, Uonsan Secunder, 
Mahomed, Sahib Byder Ally 


and Abdnl Hairnan, me/’chants ; J 
Ghee, hiter’; J Delun.y, and servant. 

Per Cam Urea Castle, TJiomas Da* 
«ey, frttn London — Airs llawkins; 
lieutenant colonel M W Browne, 
artillery ; W 11 Wood, infantry ; 
Charles W Dickson, cavalry; Oapt 
E Hawkins, 39th native lulantry ; 
CB 'i’arbutt, H c. s j O w Cole, 
late ship Meilish ; G J Morris, esq (’ S ; 

I* Petulergast, esq and GM Batting, 
esq writers ; mr G L Masters, attorney, 
W LGraues, ei‘q and James Beatson, 
esq merchants ; J V Leese, assistant 
surgeon ; messrs L Kagan, C D Ba- 
ley,^ W 1ml lay Master, W H L Somer, 
G K Bcatsrrn, J C Scott and H G 
Grimes, crideU. 

Per IJ C S Asia, T F Balderslon, 
from London^Mrs Ann Chestar, Ala- 
ry Hay, H Mailing, and Pnetor, 
misses M ( heater, Amelia ( iiester, 
Louisa Chester, iM 8 Huy, Sophia 
Muling, L Scott, H Dorin, A Shakes- 
pear and Eliza Deverine ; lieutenant- 
colonel James Durant, 11 I Prinrep, 
and P M Uynch, e?q S; J (» 
Deeds esq factor ; K G U ilmot, 
writer, Bengal establishment ; D Bryce’, 
esq John Long, t*»q r«*\erend 'I' 8 
Piuc.tor, ensign C Ituquhail. as>^i6tant 
surgeon, A C. (Jonlon, nje6.*rs J Dun- 
lau ALicnaghten, t- Meele, (r M Hiil, 
Geoign H liadell, G Scott, (» Durant, 
and H Ajqxrley. cadets ; mr Ihiward 
Stuart, messrs Win ,)acksoa and Wia 
Quinlanil, volunteers. 

Per H C S Hose, T Marquis, ftom 
England -- MrA colonel Hejumgardt, 
iius Alary Tickell. misses Sarrah 
Tickell and Alary Kerr, K T Hall, 
esq merchant; reverend J .)Tu<k- 
er, mr 1* Hobiiisou and mr John Wil- 
liam, merchants; assistant Burgeon.s 
John Davidson and Wni Pollard; 
messrs Janie.'^ Gordon, Edward '1‘ick- 
ell, <1 E Nulls, Treror Biilduiph and 
T T AVheler— From Madras — Sir Hu- 
bert Corny D, Kt. miss itayoon, Wilii- 
am Balhie, e^q Barrlslei James Ste- 
venson, esq and Kdward 4'revylow, 
esq C 8 ; captain Snell, native infan- 
try. and captain fiey«*»n. 

Per /i C .S’ M tin' dm, — — — from 
London— L’Ady t olehruoke ; mrs K 
S Waters, mrs E Carleton ; miss 
Stewart, miss AI Smith ; Sir J K 
thdebrooke, hart,; major J H TitUer, 
J> A Captaink, H P Cinrleton, B A J 
Smith. B A and D ii 8cott, B A 
George Jenkins, o^q M K French, esq 
barrister ; master T K Krenth ; 

C M (’aldicott, writer; cadet J rf 

Maje ; messrs U J Mack'^y^ ''.v Cox. 
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J S Alston and M,V/ Newcomb, to- 

lunteer P 

Pef JI^C S' Ahbfrion^ L^ercivnl, 
from f!9hdon — Mrs Wiliiniuson, 
iifiutenant colonel Sweetei-ham, 
hfcnj!,Hl ( avalry ; lieutenant A Wil- 
liams, Bengal iiifiititry ; dr ii i' 
iicll, nstiisiant surgeon ; dr W War- 
low, ditto; dr H lit'So, ditto ; inesbrs 
l>eorge Crispin and W 11 Weniyss, 
cadeU; Mirza Kliuleel native of Luck- 
now.— i'Vow Madras, — John ochrane, 
esq messrs W Lintlsny, !•' Hrciuer, I' 
Gordon anil N Mirii, cadelfi ; assis- 
tant surgeon* Jlohe> t Graham ; iiir 
George Isyous. free mariner ; captain 
Stratcr, M P I'arl; uir Looney, Leu- 
gal pilot service. 

Per nCC S Ladff Raffles, J Cox- 
well, from London— Mrs I’urner, mrs 
L'orhes, nus fcmiih, mrs Marshall, and 
child ; misses G Hughey, ii Brown, 
A lirowu, K GriHin Moore ; rnr CT 
Woodhouse, assistant surgeon ; cap- 
tain I'oibes, 11 M 45th regiment; 
criptain Smith, Iblh regin.eut ; lieute- 
nant Slockwell, UtU native infantry, 
captain Young ; mr Dai \\ ell, 11 M 
.4l.st regiment ; honourable S () Mur- 
rv ; messrs T W Morgan, J Andrews, 
6 llallawav, W C Hallings, U Lucas, 
and Ii Gibbons, cadets. 

Per Florent'ia, S W Aldhnm^ from 
London— Mrs Anna I''.iiza Daley, 
Margret Ellertou. Anna Klieiker 
DepnifS, Anna Thomas, and Anna 
Vear.*e ; misses (’aroline Driscoll, Eleo- 
nora Campbell, Maria Burton, T-liza 
lininey and Margaiei Kainey. John 
I' W Kllertoii, esq senior meichant ; 
caotain George Gladwin Deuniss, 
Ji t: artillery ; mr James Goss, as 
sistant surgeon ; mr John l*hipps ; 
incssifi John Dakiug Dearson, James 
Tlionias, George Hearse, Jauie^ Ko- 
bertson, aud Jacob Tomlin, ivlis^iuna- 
lies; mr Frederick Laws, volunteer 
11 G pilot service — Children — Marga- 
let and Elizabeth Ellerion, Alfred 
' Dighy Dennis, and 3 servants ; 40 
artillery men, 3 woiU' n aud 3 children. 

Per Saruk, from Londou— 

Mrs Gilbert, mr James tdiine, assis- 
tant surgeon, U C service; and mr 
Gilbert, free mariner. 

Per flooe, Thomas llilL f om Lon- 
don — Mr Bla< kwood, cadet. 

Per John, D D<LWSon, from London 
—Mr (.harles Cooke, of the brig 
I'rntices. ‘ , , 

Per i)Iary Am», W Spotlistv^od, from 
I^ondon — Mr Cecil (ioldham liiissell, 
•free merchilut ; and cadet Wiiiiaiu 


jger Cornwall, W Vounghttsbandp 
from Lonaon-^Mrs E Campbett, lieute- 
nant c aiupbell, igth foot; mr W 
iMoir, Uth ditto ; mr J bauds, 47th 
ditto ; eupigus t; V\ kite, I3ih ditto ; 

J B ^laxwell, 14th ditto and J li 
Wyatt, 47th ditto ; cadets J D Bating 
and C Lalph ; mr C J Dittar and mr 
J Archibald, iMechanic, and the de» 
tachnieut ol H M 13ih, Uth aud 47tli 
regiments, consisting of *J00 rank aud 
lile. boH ides women and children. 

Per L do Ktnnaway, TSurften, from 
London — ( apt A McDonald, ensigns 
A WhiltieauM F L Jenkins, 110 pri- 
vates, 7 women and 6 children, Sath 
regiinent of foot ; lieutenant W K 
bpirling ; comet IJ N Everard. tiO 
irivates, *2 women aud 5 children, 
Gih lancers ; and assistant surgeon 
Jopeph Burgoyne. 

Per Rriiper, IE Broad, fiom London 
— Mr Baker, miss M Baker and miss 
E Baker. 

Per Madras^ C Beach, from Lo7id m 
— MisJ French, mrs McKenzie, nira 
Beach and children ; misses D’Ov ly, 

< anipbell, and French ; messrs idl- 
lin Tulluk, E Corden, M Lead, M 

INlfKenzie, J Frenrli, French 

and R Boyd, ineichants ; cadets U 
McKean, G French, and G R Ed- 
ward — Fi‘ovi ihe Cape of Good lloue 
-Mrs Hogg, 1' Mainwaring, esq 
J Hogg, esq and two masters Hogg, 
aud miss Hogg. 

Per CoromandeL T, Boyce, from 
'/.ond;#«-"Mrs W aison and mr £»ev- 
riuhi, G Stmkwcil, e^q c: S ; mr 
Longman, writer ; mr Finch, lieute- 
n ull Hone, cadet Thomson ^ misses 
Watson, S Watson, UicharUs Sev- 
riii tit. Finch and Finch. 

Per Exporter^ Robert BuVen, from 
Miss Ann Cox ; assistant 
surgeon John Uansfoid, and mr Ed- 
ward Cox. 

Per Lady Flora, R Fayrer, from 
London— Mrs Hayes, mrs George, mra 
M icphersou, inrs Logersand child; 
miss Thomas, colonel George, capts 
' Rogers and Waugh ; mrs Hashie and 
mrs Kelly ; rev inr Maephersoo ; sur- 
geon bmaii ; mesats I/ing and Tra- 
vels, writers, messrs Giiarte and U 
Hayes, messrs Middleton and Midle- 
fon, junior, tree marineis; luessra 
Gerraid and Bun h. cadets. 

Per Atlas, F Hunt, from London — 
Mr W Marlton, mr H J lilunt, cadet 
—From il/at/nrs— Mr Bemiet, 
service, and mr Gibson, light 
infantry. /'• 

Per Hari'iet, R D Guthrie, fiom 
ilJtfUrinws—Capt J A Tween, late of 


m 
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^ic Duk€of Bcdftird; mes6rs J Ur^i^wn, 
'Ip Manson, J ^vnp;i«ins aid D Gunie.. 
ner, seamen of tlie iMariner ; 2i 
Jaf cars, part (li the crew of tho brig 
Jien JoItHsnn^ cupt . Simmoi)», uow at 
the Mauri tills. 

Per Irti Ro»e, Jieck, from Bordeaux-— 
M H 'I’riand anti M K (Jheignean, 
merchants— /•Vom Manilla— iVI " Pler- 
ren, Anna Vecon. Du^^eneral Mar- 
tinet . Don Juan Marliuet and Don 
Nicolos Martinez. 

Per Kinff George ike Fourth, P 
Butler, from Hmibny — Mrs Hudweli, 
iiirs Atherton, nir Page'and capt Oli- 
Ter, country service — From Muscat — 
Capt Hind, H N I. . 

Per Cubrase, J Smalf from Muscat 
— h i^arsee merchants. 

Per Frances Charlutccy John Can- 
vin^,from Ueutenani Geoige 

Thomson, engineer. 

Per Eliza, G Cuihberisoti ^from Ram- 
ree— Lieutenant T Smith, adjutant 
67th riigiiuent native infantry, com- 
xnundiiig the detachment ^ oseistant 
surgeon T McKea, 67th native infan- 
try ; 2.14 sepoys and followers of the 
67th regiment native infantry, sick. 

Per McCauty^ J Aikiw, from Ram- 
rc€— Lieutenant il Frederick, C7th 
native infantry. 

Per Hercules, W Warden, from ’ 
Amherst r— Lieutenants J Jt 

Fenton amt G llitFe, ensign H (’ot- 
ton, suixeon, A Cocke, €7th regiment, 
a-^sistint surgeon W Green well. 68iU 
regiment, mr A Duff, junior, assistani 
to the civil commissiouer, Kamree, 170 
sepoys an i hdlowers with the head 
qu alters of th(3 (i7th regiment native 
infan Irv and 2(98 sepoys of the 67tii na- 
tive infantry. 

Per Lottie, li Gibhs, from Penam^ 
—Capt Drysdale, lieutenant I^liles, 
mess IS Whetenhurv and Shepherd - 
pon-'-/Vom Jitfunf/Ks*— mr A Swenc, 
merchant, and ft native. servants. 

Pet !l i' tS Invest 'gator, R JJovd, 
from Major "NV S Gully, 

bTih regiment ; lieutenant L HaJsted, 
h7tl» regiment, mr L Kerraingham, 
assistant surgeon ; mr William Lind- 
quist, mr James Hutton, 74 pri- 
vates, sick, H M 87th regiment; 60 
f.dlowers and 35 Flotilla lascurs. 

Per Rajah Wallie, -^froni Ba- 

/«rk— J Gilmore, esq and J Grant, 
e>q merchants ; cant Hackman, and 
5 natives - From »S’i««vi,Porr— Lieute- 
t i<^une. Company 8 service, 

* G unjava, C, Oaklev, from the 
of Good //ope -Messrs JameS 
, U Nicholson, f) Parrot and 
^xa—Frum MaurUm--'Mn c»pt 


Pertram and child, nits capt McMol. 
leu, mr >ymeis,' J>oming'a Fratncis, 
four serCjtvnis and ten halives. • 

Per iVoacw, C Gvezcnec,%''rom Bor- 
deaux — iMons Diitori, mr and mrs 
GriOen, mr liuiTovves and iiu Hizel. 

Ptr 1 1 C S Resenvc h, — , 

from Lieu tenant Mdonel T 

Hunter lllair, ..H M btith leginient, 
paymaster John Slserlock. In uicnaiit 
and a«ljaUnt John Hnssard, lieotc- 
nants Henry Bavhe, WiUiain Stadord 
and Andrew Cmkrano, lieutenant 
George Laughton, llomiiay marine on 
medical cvo tihcale, suii-aSHisiant sur- 
geon W m INI nrrav , one hundied and 
Ihirty-six non*cosnmissioned oflicers, 
rank and liie, and foity foiiovveis, 
His Majestv’s S7th legiment. 

}*er J.^ahcilit^ I^!c \icl, p'oni Penang 
— Mr Edward O’Neill and mi Thomas 
Challis. 

Per Bombay Merchant, /> Ovm- 
sionc, from Ran^oim- Mx and mis 
Law and capt John Laird. 

Per Gilmore, R L L nvs, fnan Pe- 
nang — Mrs Laws and two chddren. mrs 
iMiicvitee and child, misses imlaciiand 
Mary Ky(l,luditenains Alacvitee. (com- 
manding tr.iops), Day and I'uvv Ics and 
chdd, ashistant suigeou Llevvcllvn (m 
medical charge), A Imhidi and \V 
Hedell,osqrs eigliteeii Enroprmri men, 
four ilitlo women, three ditto chiidreu, 
one hun<ltcd and lit ty. nine native ar- 
tillery men, thirty 'five ditto vvoinen, 
and toity-fne dit!o childien, 

Per A. menu ft, G H Boyd, from 
Rangoon — Mxa Jiowes, mrs Hough, 
miss Hough, cai-t Dovvos, Hts Majes- 
ty s 87th regiment ; revd u.r Hough, 
lieutenant Eiiitayne, iiis Alajasty’s 
h7th regiment ; mr Fdwuvds, mr Itob- 
8011 , ii C murine; capt llumphrey 
and two chihiren, (commander of tiic 
late shi[> FyzcL ( 'urrrem, ).wr SinchHr, 
mr Hugii, Hud twentv*eigUt natives, 

Ptv Ganges Jl fAoyd, fr>im iSin- 
gapore, Ala/accu axi PeH'iiig — Mrs 
iMclvenzie, mrs ( ruA kio\v,iui» Robnits 
and mrs Lloyd ; > ir ILdph If ice, ma- 
jor Wclvenzie, iate resident at Malac- 
ca ; capt I'eruio, 27th legunont native 
infuuliy ; capt Howard; jicutenanis 
<>acklow , 6th regiment native infsu- 
try. and Lloyd, SCtlt regiment native 
infantry ; <Jr ^ btenhuuse, 4 h eutru ; 
me>srs Lhiauohamu, Lo e, and" Mil' 
cliell ; mr.s I’arrell, .servant to mis 
IMcKcnzic; three^ Arab paj-seiigcrs ; 
five invalid sepoys; and tvveuty-uine 
native servants, 

Per Arjuna, G U Rous, from 
Prince of Wales Fiand— Sits Kdysj 
Mossii» WmAudv^r^uu iiiid J P Murat, 
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nifir«'lvvnl8 ? mi Mina8 Jaaness, Ajab 
Ally, ryi^klsii mpirhrtiit ; nir^ native 
]|)ass<'n';cer«»; <»ne ihieeTse.ar.un- 

nieA uiul four l^i^cars, oiew ol' the 
iatf* sliiii Liiunrd Slri'tttiU. 

. p,>r Donna Carmtl la, W Wylif. 
from —Messrs James S 

CiarKe, I’eiiiJ Quieroa and William 
Nirol,, me roll ants. 

Per II <- *!•* KarmimU A Cantor- 
pkoti,fni?n llavtioon -Major Nicholson, 
capls C Hell, K Goate. Hulcliiiisoa 
And J Day ; liimtenauis A Irrine, ft 
Dateman, H Keirand J I'hoinas, two 
JuiadriMl and iifty Fail opeans. sixty eiiibt 
•Hindoos and lorly seven Mnssuinicn. 

P^r Maria ,from Ranf:$»n^ 

Mrs Kces, Jtoctor liijpwu, capt Ei- 
liolt, lieutftTinnl Ht’tbsrt. inr E 
Georpe, apothecary ; mr'I'aylor. sU- 
ward ; lorty-bii jum-coiumissionel 
Officer:; and’ b’ecoits, one hundred 
u.ui one camo followers, tits Majesty's 
i-Tih recuiK'iit. 

Per Penitm:; Merchant, J MUrhtn- 
son, from i'hrta -J Solnns. From 
^iiniap re -R (J Macleod, esq capt 
Took, Heni^al Army ; and mr 
vert. 

Per Cunrdiin, O Suffer J and, from 
Peuftnf:- - Mra llurney, and 4 cbildrcD, 
capts Hutney, Madarquhar, Hiics 
and Deremt;oid, dr ilanis, iifty»oue 
native, fn! lowers and sepoys. 

Per Her trick, J El heck, from 
Dom>iat--~MYA Gasper, lieutenant G 
Forster, lieutenant S Husliby. and 
lieutenant J IMc Donald— / rom Paint 
He —assistant burgeon F Hrodie, 

Per Wiliiam (l[Ron, from Singapore 

— Mrs W Faliner, and inr Palmer, 
inrs I’ahner, S Palmer and tdiild ; W 
P Palmer, b G f’alnier and J W Pax- 
ton, esqrs of the Denttal civil service. 

Per Geoff^e, S Endicott^ from Salem 

— Ilenrv esq. 

Per Lonua, J Mackey, from Ben- 
coolni~~Mrs Mackey and three tdiil- 

tir'^n. 

Per IJlffhland Im$s, J A TeUon, 
from GhedwNi— Lieutenant T G (’arc- 
ie?«, H G Bombay iiiau» o. 

Per E(lmon.^ione, IF Morp^an. from 
China — M r F inch - From Stnffajwre — 
Mrs Heiitsoii, nirs ( rawlord and child, 
blisses Pary (^rahnrrt and S Graham. 

Per Eleanor, C. Tabor, frtmi Penang 
— Mr FT Fergussffn, vierchani ; nir 
K Frith, assistant snrejeon and lieute- 
nant A Barclay, 6bth regiment Bengal 
native infantry. 

• f^r Dedtrka, J W Godt, from Pa- 
Caii^, John t’urtw right, and mr 
Alex MackoBzc* nefciiiint* 


P^r Glorimo^ W King frsm Chin^i 
—Mr Horback, wir Pinto; and three 
Parsers —Etom Singapen'e-^Mn Lie, 
mias Kilty Lie uitd caut Lie. 

Per M trope, O. ParUyn$,from Sin- 
gapore- Lieuterianta Wiggins and 
GoddriTigtou. 

Per Fergmson, J Cunningham, from 
Rangoon -Mrs Slag and <dukl ; luessrs 
J Lackerstoen, J Lintner, VV Ag- 
new, Linkin and J Foul, and lur Wil- 
liam, Flotilla apothecary. 

Per Mdlikel Ithar., D Stprlinr, 
from (.'/ihitf— Mr Gngg.— -//o»i Sin- 
gapore— lur and rors LushiAgtoii, mr 
and mts Bryce, and Surgeon Lindsay. 


DEPARTURES. 

per f^orik Briton, .fur Liver- 

pool — bcierend mr and mrs Edmonds 
atol 2 chdiiren, lioutenaut Brown, dr 
Cirt'V, inr^ McDiarmid, miss Mary 
Keith, and John Gt>ld, servant. 

Per Colonist — for iluravit — 
Mr Bow'inaii, mr Bowman, junior, 
and mr France. 

Per bark Snipe* for IVritr South 
?Fii/e< — (!apt George Olipbant, 22d 
regiment H N I ; mr T Spencer, and * 
mr George Grant. 

Per Eliza, ^,fer London— Mrs 

Ellen PcDnerather, rors Isabella Mur- 
ray ; mrs Fielder, miss Fielder, miss 
Ellen Pennefuther. miss Goiitdiiauke, 
miss Murray, and miss T Murrav, 
capt Pennefathfr, H M 59th regiment, 
lieutenant Jackson,, H t' service ; 
capt Gouldhaiikc. §lst Uegt N I ; 
mr Nichol, ciiarter party passenger, 
serjt Mnllins. H C service ditto ; 
mr W Pennefather, mr F’ Grant, mas- 
ter James GouUlhauke. master Napo- 
leon Murray, and Saheb Janiuah. 

Per E'erguison, for Rangoon— Mr 
and mrs Wade, mrs SUig and two 
children, mr Jatk, mr Fey, mr Simp- 
son and Boramjee Parsee. 

Per H C S Lady Mehillc, for Sin- 
gapore— GG Maephersou, Esq H C 
6 ;mrs Maepherson, Anne Gharlotte 
Maepherson, child of ditto ; and mr 
< daude Quieros, merchant— For Lew- 
don— Mr W llhmd, merchant. 

Per Hamom Shah, Davidson, for 
Rowtrfy— MrsTvvemlow and child, mrs 
bheppee ; capt Twemlow and doctor 
Morgan. N izam’s service, F Sheppee, 
esq D Forbes, esq Bombay medicctl 
establishment ; capts Goodridge; ' ' 

dergim and Giiy, HRid messrs. i 
{tud Bowates, FI C Bombay tu^rl 

Per Hnogln, — ,/rtr Furoj^, 

Waters, mrs Story, mVs Simoo^ 
child, capt Slmouds, capt Isiorj^t 
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ihild^ eapt Chklie^ter Rn4, two Cbil- 
and lieutenant Hatton. 

Per Caroline^ Kfdson .for Europe 
Lewis, mra Tronaou and child ; capt 
Trotifton. H M Uth regiineni ; capt 
Cockcvell, H M 57th regiment ; lieute- 
nants Drew. bobbins, peverant and 
IVibrants, H M 57tU regiraeni j ensign 
J^rice, and mr Anderson, surgeon— 
\ For tke Cope V iiops— capi j ones, 
6Uh native intauity, 

Per Duke of Lancaster^ fJatinay, for 
Furope-'Mrs Aplin, mrs Edwards ; 
capt Christopher Doyly.Aplin, of the 
H C service ; lieutenant Gilmore, 
. ditto ; ntessrs H it Lewis and John 
Lloyd Phillips,— (’A»/drrn —Masters 
William Apiin, Edward Uonald and 
llobert Honald ; misses Mary ApUii, 
Mary Edwards and Jane Rdwards. 

Per Dibbeita, ■, for Homboy^ 

Mrs Theaker ; capts Irwin, H M oth 
regiment, Hardy and Maughan, of the 
Bombay marina ; and doctor Biddle, 
Jvizam'a service. 

Per Palmira, Lamb, for London-^ 
Capt J F Eaton, engineer ; mrs E 
Patou ; masters K and <) S Eaton ; 
Jtnr Eercival, Uth dragoons ; capt Fin- 
dar, I4th foot; colonel Jlurent, H C 
service ; mr MctJlean ; lieutenant 
McMurdo; mrs itowe, two misses 
Kowe; mr JOidson ; misses E Ellery and 
A Burton; master J Burton; mrs Bow- 
ley, European servant ; Joseph Glnph 
and Joseph Aspden, servants; and 
two servants working their passage 
to Ceylon. 

Per Mermaid, Alexander Yaiet, for 
Fort St Mrs Desermeaux, C 

Pesermeaux. esq superintending sur- 
geoo on the Madras estabiishnient ; 
capt Hawkins, 89ih H M ror < ockran. 
mr Eendergast, mr assistant surgeon 
VFarrand and mr assistant surgeon 
Sandfoi d— Eor £»/roi>e— mrs G rahain ; 
capt Vanghan, 67th H M;'capt 
Young, 65th native infantry ; lieute- 
nant J Graham, 60th native infantry 
lieutenant Wilson, lid European 
regiment ; lieutenant Jiarcker, z9th 
regiment native infantry; rar Bag- 
shaw, mr li Mackenzie aim mr Beily 
—CAi/drrn— Masters Graham, T H 
Graham, W HTyller and W G Tytler. 

Per Ganges. , for Loudon^ 

Capt Jervis, inrTweediv, mrs Jervis, 
miss Jane, Eliva Jervis, miss i athe* 
rine charlotte Jervis, Masters Alex- 
Vincent Uichard Jervis, miss 
KtTweediq^niss Ann Tweed )e, 
■ Maurice Tweedie, mr John 
■e, mrs houthalt and two ,<^hii- 
Biss Sarah ( 'am pbeB, mrs Stew- 
Gilbert, seryant to mrs Stew- 


art, Lillon, ^native servant to ditloV 
i harlev Bussell, European* servant 
dr Tweedie. mrs pose Kipaella and*, 
two Children charier party passen- 

gerii. 

Pet Hope, Thomas Hill, to Fort St 
Georye— Sir Ralph Rice, mr Dunouse 
and mr A Godfiey. 

Per Harriet. R 0 Guthrie, for Eu* 
rope— Mrs Backhouse and major Back- 
house, H M 47ih regiment. 

Per Claucline, R C Chrystie — Mrs 
Savey, mrs' Pitman and 3 children, 
mrs Bidwell and 3 children, mrs MuU 
lieram, in charge of the children 
from the Orphan School ; serjeant. 
W'illiamson, ditto ditto; forty chil- 
dren from the Military Orphan 
School, viz. e||fv6n male and twenty- 
nine female. 

Per Uiiternia, Robert Gillies, for 
London— Dr Win Chalmers, capt^ 
Bowea, H M e7th regiment ; lieute. ‘ 
nant Strafford, ditto ; lieutenant 
Grant, ‘i^th native infantry ; George 
Brodie. esq mrs JUiwea. mrs ('halniers, 
mrs Bush, mrs Wilkinson, mrs Bad- 
deiey. miss Baddeiey, miss Bush, 
ma-^ters Bu(>h ond ( halmers, 
misses ('halmers, two misses W^ilkin- 
600, mrs .Smith, mr Grtnuley, private 
H M 67th legiment and mrs Gruiuiey, 
servant to capt Bowes, and two mas- 
ters Stewart. 

Per Gilmore. Laws, for London-^ 
Mrs Laws and two chiidten, mrs 
Gully, mrs Main waring, and child, 
major Gully, H M 87th regiment ; 
lieutenant Mainwaring. H M fc7lh 
regiment and miss Mackay. 

Per II C S Lady Rapes. J Coxwell, 
for London— M -ts Mathew; H Mathew, 
esq ; m»jor Baines, misses M £ Thark* 
^er, A Reynolds, and M Reynolds, mr 
J Reynolds, mrs A Fitzmaurice, F'u- 
ropean servant to mis.se8 Reynolds, 
K Gorman, European servant to miss 
Thacker ; Tera. native servant to mra 
Mathew — For Vitagapaiam—H Vi hart 
esq mrs Vibart and capt Snell— for 
Madras— Mrs C’ropley, mrs Marsliali 
and child, misses Minchen, Harring- 
ton and Ray son, captains Oopley, 
and McPherson, and mr McKenzie. 

Per Arjuna, Hoy. <i, for Penang — Wil- 
liam AnderBoo, esq, mr Moorat, mr 
John Minas, mr McArtic, and miss 
Snyden. 

Per Aurora* Earl, for JXudraf— 

Mrs Henderson, dr Henderson, mr 
George Bennet and mr M Tyeiman, 
Miisioaaries — For London— Capt 
ker and capt Stockwelli aqd U Camp- 
bell, esq. 
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* ■ p!ff' Jfiifco/in, — AoIm. for Ma- 
’ Ensign f John (Jgilvy*, a M/s 

y i'.ay'als*-'For XwiJonr- 1 Jentenaf t-co- 
' lonel Win Hines, lurs Eliza lanes, 
fleutettent'Colonel George • Sargent, 

' misses Sophia Innes, Eliza Menton, 
uni EUza Gilbert, Mathew Can, 
, servant to coloiiel Innes, and Sac- 
keena, servant to mrs lones. 

Per H C C S Abhrtoni L PercU 
vil, /or Miidras-bir U Comvn, cap- 
tain Charles Deane, H M/s Itoyals ; 
anrs Deane and two children, mr Ed- 

• wards, cadet— -/'’or lonehn^Capt 
K liarles L Bell, H M S6lh regiment j 
•ihrs Beil, capt George U Bell, H M 
ti7ih regiment ; lieutenant Percival 
i^faiasay, H M 87th regiment ; lieute- 

' a>int Thomas Creagh, h M 87th regi- 
ment. m 

Per flforlev, ffaiidat/^or Londt^n 
—Mrs colonel Baker, W W Baker, 
esq James Bell, esq James Bicks, et^q 
ni ijor Caulfield, and capt J H Grant, 
Master Attendant's Department 

Per Cam Urea Qastle, Davey^ for 
,,Xo/<d(w-MrB Heber, mrs Worrall, 
mrs Petrie, mrs AlcKenzie ; misses 
^Duller, L V Bullerand A M Bnller. 
•Thd Hon Sir Anthony Buller, colonel 
Patrick Byres, ttOth native infantry j 
colonel William ( omrn, 24th native 
infantry ; capt J W Koberdeau, Sth 
light cavalry, M P Smith, esq M Pe. 
trie, esq W L Crave, esq B I'ead, esq 
and John AlcKenzie, esq-C/tiidrea— 
’J'wu misses Hebers, misses Clarke, 
Paton, Worrall. two masters McKen- 
zie, masters John Bigcs, P Lambert, 
Petrie and Bruce, Charles Poster, 
European servant to air A Buller, 
John Whaypool, ditto to col Byres, 
John D'Siiva and Noorun ayab^ 
native servants to John AlcKenzie, 
esq ; Shaik Bagnm, Annn Rosa, ditto 
to mrs Petrie Anna, ditto to mrs 
Worrall. 

Per General Poy, Allegre^ fir Bor* 
dfauo;— Mr Isaac Jackson, surgeon ; 
mr A L Brecon, mr Clamagevan, mr 
jB Woodin mr Thomas Woodin and 
and miss Elizabeth Woodin. 

“* Per Anna Robertson^ Juflrnne, for 
ike Cape of Good .Bope-^W Cracroft 
and W H Oakes, esqrs— For Lou* 

* don— Airs Oakea, J W Aleiander, esq 
H C civil service; the r^vd doctor 
Yoon;;, Presidency Chaplain; ma^r 
E (]raigie, fi9th native infantry ; major 
J G Alder, invalid Establishment; 
capt Hnmphrays, assistant commis- 
sary general ; capt Fernie, 27th native 
infantry ; capt Deane, military secre- 
Jarftd the government at Penang; 
lieutenant H* Drummond, 2d light 
cavalry ; J M ^ith, dsq merchant ; 


dr Alexmider Stenhaase, H C servlet 
—Ckimroa— Masters Peter Drum- 
mond, Robert Crawford Oakea, Ed- 
ward Oakes, Gilbert Daws Aiders 
misses Mary Tuerest Drummond, Ann 
McLeod, Louisa Maria Alder, Ame- 
lia Charlette Alder and EiizaMh^ 
Louisa 'Alder ; mrs ('ater, Amelia 
8heitds,t Robert Harrii and Peter 
Teunaat, European servants ; Johan- 
na D'C^rnz, Mnnnoo SyiU, Sha ikh - 
Mahomed, Shaikh Ally and Buxoo^ 
native servants. 

Per Marti Titepmb,for Dost on— llie 
revd W Yates, master Yates, andmr 
H Holcroft. 

Per Mary Ann, Swofttsmeod, for 
Penang— Mr James Clark. 

ADMINISTRATIONS toESTATES; 

Francis iXavier Josep de Yritar- 
rie, esq late of ^Icutta, Merchant, 
deceased ;.Mannel Larrnleta, esq of 
Calcutta, Merchant and Agent 

Mr Thomas Sheppard, late of Cal- 
cutta, a Pensioner in the Honorable 
East India (Company's Bengal Marint, 
deceased : mrs Ann Sheppard, Widow. 

I'er Kaloose Arratoon, esq late of 
Chinsurah, deceased ; Sarkies Owesy 
e8q.of Calontta, Merchant 

Mr Henry Richard Stout, late of 
Calcutta, a Master Pilot in the Ser- 
vice qf tne United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East 
Indies on their Bengal Establishment, 
deceased ; mr Joseph Wells, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Charles Webb, esq deceased ; Henry 
Thomas Travers, esq of Aloorsheda- 
bad in the Zillah or Province of Ben- 
gal a Senior Merchant in the Civil 
Service. 

Captain John O’Driscol McGrath, 
late in the Military Service, of the 
United (Company % of Merchants of 
England trading to th«> East Indies on 
thmr Bengal Establishment, deceas- 
ed; lieutenant Frederick Vaughan 
McGrath, of Benares, in the Province 
of Behar. 

Alexander Russellt esq late of 
George Street, Portiuan Square, in the 
Country of Middlesex, ami formerly 
a Surgeon in the Hondiirable East 
India (Jompany's Service, deceased, 
William KusseH, esq of Calcutta, 
Doctor in Physic. 

Richard Becher, e«q late of t^al 
ta, deceased ; Reuiewar of the 
preme Court, for the time being. 

Joaquim Garcia, esq late of Ca)i 
ta, deceased ; the Registrar of 
Snpreme.C9Urt, for the tune being* 
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Iiieutenavt Albert Grant Gledq^nee 
in Hia SdnjeBtif’a Serrice. dec<?a8ed 
uillmiii Jamond,; esq of Calc >i tin, 
Alerehiitit and Agent 
lient Jauiea c:kar1e» Tweedale, 
late of the 3 d Hegiment of Native 
Infantry, In the ^rviee, of’ Honorable 
£aat India Company on their Bengal 
jEstablislinieAt^ deceased ; captaiir 
deorge Moare^ of the Qdtli regiment 
Mr dohn Greenway Pengelly, late 
of Calctitta* deceaeed ; Doorgaper* 
aaud hfoitre, t^alruttaf Banian, a 
aimple contract ci editor of the said 
decea8ed«f 

Mr John LyalMate of Calcutta, a ^ 
Member of the firm of, meeaia Hankea 
and ('o Tailors, deceased ; inr John 
liaeUe, of Calcutta, Coach- Maker. 

Mr Robert Wishart, late of Calcut- 
ta; , a Member of the firm of messrs 
Itankea and (^o T^ors, deceased ; 
Mr Joho hastie, of #Llcatta, Coach- 
Maker. 

Hfury Oakeley, esq late of the 
Honorable Company’s (dvit Service, 
deceased ; the iiegistrar of the Su- 
preme Court, for the time '' ‘'ng. 

Mr James Moran, late a Conductor 
of Ordnance in the Service of me Ho- 
norable East India Company on their 
Bengal Es^hlishiueut, deceased ; mr 
Henry Hugh Healy, of Benares, a 
Bub-Conductor In the Army Comniia* 
sariat Department of the said Honor.f 
able East India Company, on their 
Bengal Establishment. 

Lieutenant James Watson Wake- 
field, late of the ArtUiery in ihe bcr- 
vice of the United Coiufiany of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East. 


Indies on their Bengal Estahlish^ 
ment, deceased ; William. Briump, esn 
ofCalrfUta, • 

Kichard Becher. esq latC of Cuttack» 
deceased ; Alexander f'olvin, esq 
of (Calcutta, and George Becher, esq 
of Cuttack. 

Andrew Cason, esq late of Doom- 
ree, in Ihe Brovince of Bengal. Indigo 
Planter, ^deceased ; Joseph Jamea 
Maclacblan, esq of the (Urcular itoad, 
in Calcutta, as the, nearest Kin of the 
said deceased. 

Mrs Bosa lteberra, 1 aie of the Town 
of Calcutta, Inhabitant, deceased ; mr 
John l^ayne, of Chaudnee 'Choke, in 
Calcutta. ^ 

flaptain Vaughan Lloyd Palmer, 
late of the Military Service, of thr^^ 
Honorkhle (fiibaiiy, on their Beng^^ ,^! 
Establishment, deceased ; mrs CatheV 
Tine Perrine Palmer, the lawfut Wi- 
dow of the saidMe ceased. 

Mrs Mary Ann Biimy, late of Cal- 
cutta, Widow, d<^ceased ; James Weir 
Hogg, esq for tho lime being. 

John Turkington, esq late an Offici- 
ating Surgeon in the ^efvice, of ili0 
Honorable Bast India <%pipHny, do* 
ceased ; James Weir Hogg, e.^q* 

William Fleminc, e»q late of Sul- 
tanpore, in the Province of Oude, in 
Ihe East Indies Free kiariuer. deceas- 
ed; Duncan McNaught Liddel, esq* 
of Calcutta, Merchant. 

Mrs Leonora Pereira, Widow, de- 
ceased ; Joseph Pereira, esq Son and 
next of kiu ofihesaid deceased. 

Bebee Goolisten alias Bebee ParkSt 

deceased ; James Weir Hogg, esq. 






